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Priinary  Instruction  :  Odiect-Tenebing-. 

.I\MES   CnUIKSHANK,  LL.    D. 

We  do  iiûl  chûose  tliis  title,  Object  Teaching,  from  any 
l'ancy  for  it  in  itself,  nor  admiration  for  the  crude  and 
pedantic  melhods  that  are  often  put  forlh  under  its 
sanction,  but  becanse  it  stands  for  certain  principles  and 
methods  in  primary  instruction,  which  liave  lately  occu- 
pied  a  large  share  ôf  public  attention,  especially  among 
those  accounled  as  leaders  of  educational  opinion.  If 
we  use  tbe  terni  as  synonyinous  with  "  the  metliod  of 
nature"  in  éducation, "then'it  may  prove  worth  the  while 
to  consider  briefly  :  1,  What  it  isnot,  or  rather  in  wliat 
respect  the  so  called  object-teaching  is  defective  in  prin- 
ciple  or  method  ;  and,  1',  Some  of  the  conditions  of  ihe 
tr'ie  method  of  nature,  thaï  may  improve  our  systeni  of  | 
primary  instruction.  '  '  j 

As  long  ago  as  182G,  the  little  nianual  of  Elizabeth 
Mayo,  entitled  "  Lessons  on  Objects,"  was  published  in 
England.  Near  the  same  time,  or  not  long  after,  Ameri- 
can educators  gave  a  large  sliare  of  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  though  tliere  was  little  done,  formally,  in 
tliis  country  to  organizo  the  idea,  yet  ils  spirit  was  soon 
l'elt  in  improved  methods,  in  a  môre  rational  appréhen- 
sion of  the  end  and  the  means  of  primary  school  training 
Il  was  perhaps,  rather  a  normal  and  healthful  growth 
into  the  practical  application  of  the  objective  in  éducation, 


through  the  sensés  and  the  cliild's  own  eudeavors,  tliaii 
any  prétentions  heralding  of  a  new  idea. 

in  England,  Mayo's  Lessons  passed  almost  unchanged 
through  a  séries  of  éditions  for  nearly  thirty  years,  nntil 
Iheir  revision  in  1855,  and  were  not  largely  entertained, 
except  in  a  few  of  Ihe  schools  for  normal  insUuction, 
chiefly  the  Home  and  Colonial  Training  School.  But  in 
New  York,  and  in  nearly  ail  our  Northern  States,  the 
experiment  inaugurated  at  Oswego,  under  the  lead  of  Dr. 
Sheldou,  was  looked  upon  with  favor,  as  containing  the 
liope  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession  might  hâve 
brought  to  Iheir  notice  in  organized  form,  and  through 
a  System  of  normal  training  and  practice,  what  the  more 
skillful  liad,  by  intuition  or  a  keener  insight,  already  ac- 
cepted  and  pracliced. 

There  can  be  liltle  doiibt  that  the  Oswego  Normal  and 
Training  School  lias  given  a  grand  impnlsf^  towards 
improved  methods  in  primary  instruction,  and  that  even 
tliose  wlio  do  not  accept  the  nietliods  pracliced  or  the 
expositiou  of  Ihem  in  Mr  Sheldon's  édition  of  Miss  Ma  yo's 
book,  hâve  yet  had  their  attention,  through  thèse  means, 
called  to  the  considération  of  fundamental  principles,  and 
hâve  sought  for  improved  methods. 

The  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  of  this  school 
lias  been,  undoubtedly,  too  largely  to  asomewhatslavish 
foUowiiig  of  the  standards  ;  yet  tliere  are  notalde  except 
ions,  and  the  managers  of  that  school  and  of  others  that 
hâve  adopted  its  gênerai  ideas  bave,  during  the  last 
décade,  very  generally  modified  Ihe  methods  at  first 
introduced  by  Miss  Jones,  of  London  (who  was  emploj-ed 
in  the  incipiency  of  the  enterprise),  as  well  as  those  set 
forth  in  the  "  Manual  of  01)ject-Lessons.'" 

We  do  nol  find  fault  with  the  gênerai  principles  enun 
ciated  so  mucli  as  with  the  English  adaptation  of  theni 
As  Ihe  crude  feature  of  thèse  last  are  sloughed  ofT,  tlie 
System  improves,  and  much  may  yet  be  hoped  from  the 
careful  study  and  practice  of  tln^  niany  schools  for  nor- 
mal instruction  that  are  contrihntory  towards  an  impro 
ved  System  of  didactics 

The  foundalions  of  the  objeclivo  inolhod  of  instruction 
were  laid  in  the  Bacouian  philosopby  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  nllerances  ot  nearly  three  liuudred 
years  ago  sound  much  like  the  lalest  deliverances  of  our 
annual  con\entions  of  progressive  educators. 
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'■  Men  read  in  books,"  says  Bacon,  "  what  authors  say 
concerning  stones,  plants,  and  animais,  and  the  like,  but 
to  inspect  thèse  stones,  plants,  and  animais  withtheirown 
eycs  is  far  enongli  from  Iheir  Ihouglits  ;  whereas  we 
shonld  fix  the  eyes  of  our  mind  upon  tliings  themselves, 
and  thereby  form  a  true  conception  of  them." 

l'nqueslionably  the  great  founder  of  the  inductive 
fihilosophy  gave  inspiration  to  the  labors  of  Comenius, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  thus 
writes  :  "  Since  the  beginning  of  knowledge  must  l)e 
with  the  sensés,  the  beginning  of  teaching  should  be 
made  by  dealing  wilh  actual  things.  The  object  must 
1)0  a  real,  usefal  thing.  capable  of  making  an  impression 
upon  the  sensés.  Tt  must  be  brought  into  communication 
with  them  :  if  visible,  with  the  eyes  ;  if  audible,  with  the 
cars;  if  tangible,  v.ilh  the  toucli;  if  odorous,  with  the 
nose  ;  if  sapid,  with  the  taste.  First,  the  présentation  of 
the  thing  ilself  and  the  real  attention  of  it  ;  then  the  oral 
o.xplanation  for  the  furthev  elucidation  of  it."  In  the 
sarae  strain  wrote  John  Locke,  iu  1G90  :  "When  he  can 
talk,  it  is  lime  he  should  begin  to  learn  to  read.  But  as 
lo  this,  give  me  leave  bore  to  incilcate  again  what  is 
very  apt  to  be  forgotteu,  viz.,  that  a  great  care  is  to  be 
takèn  that  it  be  never  made  as  a  business  to  liim,  nor  he 
loolv  on  it  as  a  task.  We  bave  an  aversion  for  many 
things  for  no  olher  reason  but  because  tliey  are  enjoined 
us.    I  bave  ahvays  bad  a  fancy  that  learning  might  be 


accuracy;  the  second,  to  express  with  coriectness  tho 
results  of  bis  observations" — yet  too  frequenlly  (and  the 
manuals  encourage  thisi  what  he  is  to  observe  is  prede- 
termined  by  the  teacher  from  lier  own  consciousness,  and 
no t  from  the  child's  standpoint;  and,  in  order  that  lie 
may  express  with  accuracy,  he  is  enlrapped  into  the 
répétition  of  scientific  or  difficult  terms  and  seduced  into 
the  giving  of  a  définition  that,  for  any  vital  relation  lo 
the  thiug  it  stands  for,  might  as  well  bave  been  mémo- 
rized  at  the  first.  We  do  not  say  Ihat  any  intelligent 
teacher,  who  knows  anything  of  the  ways  of  children  or 
lias  any  sympalhy  with  them,  will  long  continue  this  : 
but  tliis  is  the  tenïlency,  and  a  word  of  caution  is  needed. 

5.  The  spirit  of  the  maxim,  "  firsl  form  the  mind  and 
then  furnish  it,"  bas  been  perverted  and  so  interpreled  as 
to  give  currency  lo  a  false  philosophy,  and  to  mosl 
erroneous  and  unfruilful  practices.  The  mind  is  "  formed  " 
by  the  proces.i  ot  furnishing  il  ;  and  it  behooves  ail  who 
hâve  been  led  astray  by  this  aphorisni  to  consider  that 
the  real  defect  in  our  educalion  is  the  meagerness  of  our 
knowledge  of  facts,  more  Ihan  of  power  lo  express  what 
we  know  or  lo  use  what  we  hâve  acquired. 

There  is  a  golden  mean,  and  Ihe  "  improved  methods"' 
are  in  danger,  while  contemning  the  errors  of  the 
"memoriler  system,"  of  going  themselves  to  tiie  other 
extrême. 

'•  Gradgrind"  mav  be  amenable  to  censure,  but  he  bas 


made  a  play  and  récréation  to  children,  and  that  thevi  received  unmeriled  abuse, 
might  be  brought  to  désire  to  be  taught,  if  it  were  propo-  f  The  true  use  of  Peslalozzian  principles  is  to  correct,  nol 
sed  lo  them  as  a  thing  of  honor,  crédit,  deliglU,  and  !  to  overturn  and  destroy.  Il  may  be  found  that  the  evils 
récréation,  or  as  a  reward  for  doing  somelhing  else,  or  if  {  which  bave  been  charged  againsl  the  several  schools  of 
they  were  never  chid  or  corrected  for  the  ncglect  of  it."  i  pedagogy  arise  from  error  in  praclice  and  false  interpre- 
Peslalozzi,  who  commenced  bis  labors  in  the  latter  part!  talion  of  principles,  and  "lal  after  ail  there  are  not  so 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  died  in  1827,  isindebted  to|  wide  dilTereuces  in  llie  fundamental  ideas  as  some  hâve 


Comenius  for  the  fundamental  ideas  and,  lo  a  great 
degree,  for  the  melhods  whicli  he  orgauized  iu  primary 
éducation.  ■  And  thousands  of  educators  since  Bacon's 
lime,  Ibougli,  perhaps,  not  formulating  their  methods, 
iiave  wrought  in  the  spirit  of  thèse  great  leaders  of  edu 
cational  progress  ;  and  we  judge  that  many  bave  been  so 
true  to  nature,  and  so  in  sympalhy  with  the  Utile  ones, 
to  whom  they  were  both  teacher  and  companion,  that 
they  were  as  unconscious  of  the  life  and  warmtli  that 
flowed  from  them  as  Ihc  sun  is  of  bis  sbining,  or  the 
Jear  mother  eartli  of  the  plant  that-  she  nourishes  into 
life  and  beauly  and  fruitfulness. 

Chief  among  the  dcfects  that  bave  attended  the  modem 
expérience  of  object-teaching,  which  we  shall  simply 
refer  to,  without  enlarging  upon  them,  may  be  mentioned  : 

1.  That  too  fiequently  it  bas  been  put  forward  prelen 
tiously  by  Ihose  who,  either  from  want  of  skill  or  wilh 
too  narrow  an  appréhension  of  its  true  significance,  bave 
caught  the  form  and  missed  Ibe  spirit — so  that  Ihe  dry 
bones  of  a  dead  formalism  bave  takeu  the  place  of  tliat 
livin"  inspiration  Ihalshould  meetresponse  in  the  active, 
a^gressive,  and  inquiriug  mind  of  childhood. 
"5.  Many,  also,  it  is  to  be  feared,  who  bave  lillle  genius 
for  the  work  of  instruction,  never  translate  into  tlieir  own 
expérience  and  vitalize  the  ideas — elemeulary  and  sugges- 
tive at  besl — which  they  hâve  received  from  the  manuals 
or  the  training  schools. 

3.  The  average  American  child,  by  melhods  of  his  own, 
in  the  daily  expérience  of  the  home  and  the  street,  gains 
a  knowledge  of  things  that,  in  mosl  respects,  put  him  in 
advance  of  the  school  lessons,  often  mauufactnred  as  if 
the  teacher  or  the  bookmaker  supposed  his  mind  lo  be 
slill  a  blank  ;  and  so  in  this  and  other  respects  "  Pesta 
lozzian  melhods"  bave  violated  Peslalozzian  principles. 

i.  Particularly,  wliilsl  il  is  accepted  that  "  observation 
is  the  absolute  basisof  ail  knowledge  ;  thaï  Ibe  first  object 
in  éducation  must  be  to  lead  the  child   lo  oliserve  wilh 


claimed. — ■{Brool;l\in  Journal  of  Edu  ration. \ 
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There  is  no  grander  thing  in  ail  Ihe  universe  tlian  a 
strong,  decided,  self-reliaut,  independent  characler. 
Strength  of  will,  décision  of  purpose,  iudopeudeuce  of 
action  and  l!iought,^these  form  the  lever  that  inovcs 
the  worhl.  Without  thèse,  ail  other  traits  are  of  lillle 
wortb  to  Ihtùr  possessor  or  to  the  world  aboiit  liiiii. 
The  weak  man,  uo  matler  how  good  his  purpose,  is  a 
cipher.  He  eau  uot  carry  ont  bis  plans,  nor  eau  he 
inspire  olhers  with  bis  b^elings.  He  can  lunther  resisi 
templaliou  nor  lead  olhers  away  from  il.  The  decided. 
strong  inaii,  and  he  only,  eau  so  act  and  iniiiress  himsell 
upon  bis  tinie  as  la  elfect  any  iniporlaul  Ihiug  for  the 
race.  We  bave  ])lenly  of  weak.  good  men.  We  iieed 
more  of  Ihose  who  dare  stand  up  for  their  opinions, 
who  in  l'act  havc  opinions,  and  who  can  be  swerved 
iieitber  by  thrcals  nor  cajolery  from  lliriiime  rourse 
— men,  iii  other  words,  oi'  backbone. 

Backboue  does  nol  mean,  as  I  iinderstand  it,  uhIkmuI- 
ing  rigidity,  or  obstinacy,  or  pugnacily.  Consider  the 
structure  of  Ibe  literal  backbone.  It  is  strong,  but  it  is 
also  elastic  ;  il  may  be  rigid  or  il  may  be  Ilexible  ;  il 
bas  a  woiiderinl  power  of  adaptation  to  varyiug 
circumstauces.  Nothiug  can  hetter  symbolize  the 
characler  of  Ihe  meu  that  arc  the  need  of  the  tiiue. 
We  wanl  sucli  men  to  corne  fortb  as  the  produel  of  our 

To    this  (Uid  we  need   backbone  in   ai! 

1     wilh    eduralion.     Tlie\-    sluiubl     b'' 
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vigorous,  decided,  with  a  definite  purpose,  calculated 
to  beget  in  piipils  a  hahit  of  independent  thought 
adapted  to  thcir  âge,  condition,  and  development,  and 
so  elastic  as  to  serve  the  varying  needs  of  tlie  place  and 
the  lime.  We  want  backbone  in  onr  methods  of 
teaching,  in  onr  discipline,  in  onr  courses  of  stndy,  and 
in  onr  wliole  educalional  syslem.  Thèse  fonr  points 
will  be  especially  referred  to  in  this  paper. 

First,  as  to  methods  of  teaching.  Thèse  are  sometinies 
too  rigid,  cast  in  an  iron  mould,  tliesame  forall,  young 
or  old.  mature  or  inimatjire.  Somc  teachers  présent 
every  suhject,  even  in  a  primary  school,  in  ahard,  dry, 
logical  way.  that  bas  in  it  no  variablencss,  neitber 
shadow  of  turning.  The  recitation  is  simply  an  e.xami- 
nation.  No  helping  hand  is  oflered,  and  if  the  pnpil 
gets  into  deep  walor,  lie  must  help  himself  ont.  At  a 
certain  ago  and  development  of  pnpils,  more  or  less  of 
this  work  is  needful  to  cultivate  self-roliance  ;  but  this 
is  quite  an  advanced  stage.  The  young  and  immature 
hecome  discouraged  and  faint  under  it.  The  child,  in 
its  lirst  feeble,  tottering  stops,  must  bave  an  arm  on 
which  he  cnn  rely  for  aid. 

But  Ihis  method  is  becoming  old-fashioned.  and 
others,  more  modem,  are  more  popular.  There  is  the 
co-operative  style,  as  it  lias  been  called,  at  the  other 
extrême,  in  -which  the  pupil  is  not  trained  to  dépend 
upon  himself  at  ail.  He  is  called,  arises,  hésitâtes,  and 
the  teacher  innni'diately  goes  Ihrough  the  work,  the 
pupil  looks  on  admiringly,  nods  approval,  and  is 
marked  10.  Or  else,  when  lie  hésitâtes,  a  dozen  hands 
go  up  in  class,  and  one  gives  a  few  words,  another  a 
lew  more,  and  so  on  ;  and  if  he  approves  he  is  marked 
10,  as  before.  It  is  really  astonishing  to  look  at  the 
class  reports  of  such  teachers,  and  to  see  how  many  of 
their  pupils  bave  stood  10  througbout  the  year  ;  and  it 
is  quite  as  astonishing  to  see  how  many  of  thèse  fail  in 
their 'e.vaminations.  The  failure  is  explained  as  being 
the  resuit  of  bashfulness  or  nervonsness  when  examin 
cd  ;  but  it  really  is  because  there  bas  been  no  backbone 
in  their  instruction.  They  bave  been  nursed  and 
propped  up  with  pillows  until  their  strength  is  gone  ; 
and  so,  when  left  to  tbemselves.  they  show  how  flabby 
and  nerveless  and  characterless  their  teaching  bas  beeiî. 
Then  there  are  teachers  who  bave  adopted  what  they 
dignify  liy  the  namo  of  topical  method.  What  they 
mean  by  the  topical  method  is  too  frequently  the  mère 
repealing  Verbatim  by  the  pupil  of  the  words  of  the 
text  book,  without  questions  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
Truly,  Ibis  is  an  improved  method.  It  enables  the 
teacher  to  get  on  without  préparation  on  bis  own 
account  ;  for  ail  he  bas  to  do  is  to  look  at  bis  book, 
toucb  a  spring  and  set  some  child  a  going,  and  tben  let 
him  run  down.  A  baser  slander  was  never  ntterrd 
than  when  such  work  is  called  the  topical  method. 

Then  there  are  thosc  who  wish  to  train  the  reasoning 
faculties  of  the  child.     The  pupil,  no  matter  how  young. 
must  never  learn  a  new  process  or  a  new   fact  nntil  he 
can  give  the  philosophy  of  what  he  bas  already  learned. 
He  must  not  learn  that -2x3=0  until  he  can  tell  the 
reason  why  2>:2=i.     If  thèse  teachers  conld  help  it, 
they  wonld  not  allow  a  babe  to  learn  to  talk  any  faster 
than  it  could  give  the  rules  of  syntax.    Thèse  teachers 
are  usnally  very  fond  of  '•  mentaLarithmetic  "  for  the 
primary   pupils,   because   they   can   require   a   logical  I 
analysis  for  each  step.    I  say'  nothing  against  mental  ] 
arithmetic,  if  its  work  is  givèn  to  the  grade  of  children  • 
fitted  for  it  ;  but  in  the  way  it  is  frequently  taugbt  I  do  ! 
decidedly  object  to  it.     A  certain  form  of  analysis  is 
usnally    given    in   the   text    book  for    each    kind    of  | 
example.    The  child,  no  matter  what  bis  âge  or  deve-  ' 
lopraent.  must   learn   the   formula.    Of    course,   with 


young  pupils  il  nnavoidably  becomes  nothing  more 
than  a  formula — mère  mechanical  routine.  No  powers 
of  reasoning  are  developed  by  such  a  process.  It  is  a 
purcly  memoriter  opération.  Permit  me  to  give  a 
spécimen  ont  of  hundreds  of  siinilar  cnses  that  I  bave 
observed  : 

Teacher  :  "  Seven  times  eighl  is  one  half  of  how 
many  times  fonr  ?  "  Pupil  ^after  repeating  the  question)  : 
'•  Seven  times  eight  is  fiftysix,  and  is  one  half  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve,  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  is 
twenty-cight  times  four.  Therefore,"  etc.  Teacher  : 
"  No  ;  next."  1  ask  the  teacher  if  that  was  not  riglil. 
She  says  that  the  answer  was  right,  but  that  the  pnjiil 
did  not  give  the  correct  analysis.  ••  But  "'  I  ask,  "  was 
not  the  analysis  he  gave  a  logical  one  ?  "  "  Well,"  she 
says,"  "  I  mark  it  a  failure  if  it  is  not  as  the  book  gives 
it."  She  shows  me  the  book,  which  gives  this  form 
viz  :  "  Seven  times  eight  in  one-half  of  as  manv  times 


fonr  as  four  is  contained  times  in  two  times  the  produit 
of  seven  limes  eighl,"  etc. 

Can  there  be  any  snrer  way  to  blunt  and  deaden  ail 
thaï  is  keen  and  brighl  abonl  a  boy  than  that  ? — any 
more  certain  method  of  crusbing  ont  every  attempt  at 
original  and  independent  thought  ?  Il  ■•  out-Herods 
Herod."     It  is  a  véritable  slaughter  of  the  innocents. 

Any  of  thèse  methods  destroy  self-reliance,  and 
snhstilule  a  servile  dependence  on  the  teacher  or  the 
text-book.  Not  that  either  teacher  or  text-book  should 
bc  abandoned,  by  any  ineans.  We  bave  beard  men 
crying  ont,  of  late  years.  ••  Away  wilh  yonr  text-books  1 
No  Irue  teacher  will  use  a  text-book."  But  there  is  a 
proper  use  of  text-books.  They  should  be  studied 
diligently,  and  the  teacher  should  show  bis  pupils  how 
to  sludy'lhem.  There  is  great  mental  discipline  in 
such  slùdy.  And  after  leaving  school,  the  greater  part 
of  acquired  knowledge  miist  come  throngh  the  médium 
of  books  ;  and  if  one  lias  not  been  trained  to  their  use, 
he  eau  not  tread  the  avenues  of  thought  beaten  by 
other  and  greater  minds  before  bim.  But  ail  shoiild 
be  so  doue  as  to  cultivate  to  the  utmost  the  child's 
independence  of  thought  and  investigation. 

Sccondly,  as  to  disciplme.  Hère,  too,  we  tlud  the 
same  extrêmes.  One  teacher  rules  by  a  law  as  inflexible 
as  thos(ï  of  the  Medes  and  Persiàns.  He  makes  no 
allowance  for  différence  of  âge  or  sex  or  tempérament 
or  home  Iraining.  The  single  article  of  bis  creed  is 
that  discipline  must  be  maintained.  He  bas  no  smiles, 
no  relaxation,  no  cordial  greetings  for  bis  pupils,  lest 
bis  authority  may  suffer.  In  bis  eyes  a  mistake  is 
criminal,  a  laugh  is  flat  treason.  No  sound  disturbs 
the  solemnity  of  tbal  awful  place.  His  school  is 
orderly  ;  but  so  is,  a  penitentiary.  Everything  is  silent, 
but  it'is  the  silence  of  the  grave.  Il  is  ail,  as  Mr. 
Mantaliui  wonld  say,  '■  one  demd  borrid  grind."  His 
pupils  may  fear  hinî,  but  they  liale  him.  He  bas  no  art 
nor  devici'  by  wbicli  to  catch  their  sympathy,  arouse 
their  entbtisiasm.  inspire  them  with  grand  and  noble 
purposes.  He  fails  enlirely  of  the  highesl  prerogutive 
of  the  true  leacher — that  ofstamping  his  own  inipress 
and  seal  upon  his  pnpils  for  ail  lime.  He  sends  them 
forlh  at  lasl  abject,  spiritless  créatures,  or,  if  they  bave 
any  rebound,  disposed  to  Iransgress  and  defy  any  law, 
hu'man  or  divine,  excepl  when  restrained  by  fear. 

This  kind  of  school  discipline,  loo,  like  the  rigid 
method  of  teaching,  is  passing  away.  Willi  Ihe  more 
modem  teacher  ail  is  love.  He  loves  ail  his  pupils, 
from  the  frowzy  six-vear-old  boy  to  the  liig  girls  on  the 
back  seals.  He  guslies,  he  runs  over  with  love.  He 
sets  up  no  absolnle  standard  of  righl,  in  any  case,  to 
which  ihe  ill-disposed  and  unrnly  must  come.  Ile 
desires  to  succeed,  and  his  effort  is  to  govern  his  school. 
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provided  lie  caii  do  il  by  love  ;  if  lie  eau  not,  hc 
lovingly  submits  to  liave  tlie  school  govern  hini.  Ont 
iipoii  sucli  sickly,  wishy  wasliy,  senlimental  nonsense. 
Tliat  teaclier  is  weak  wlio  desires  any  love  froin  piipils 
not  founded  upoa  sincère  respect  for  him  as  a  man  and 
a  scholar,  and  a  fearless  executive  of  just  and  needful 
régulations.  No  tiMie  boy  of  spirit  -willfecl  auythingbut 
pity  or  contempi  for  sucli  an  invertebrale  leacher  as  I 
hâve  described. 

Thero  is  no  need  of  eitb(?r  of  Ibese  extrêmes  in 
govcrnmenl.  The  leacher  can  bc  just,  without  being 
morose;  fearless  in  doiug  his  duty  "  and  yct  kiud  and 
génial  ;  strict  in  requiring  obédience,  aud  yet  swift  to 
do  pleasant  Ihings  for  tliosc  under  his  chargi'. 

'riiirdly,  with  respect  lo  courses  of  study.  Not  every 
si-hool  in  a  small  town  should  copy  tho  course  adopled 
at  Chicago  or  Boston,  but  should  arrange  it  so  as  to  be 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  tbe  niajorily  of  tlie  pnpils 
who  attend.  And  yet  a  good,  tborough  course  slionld 
bc>  adopted,  not  oiiiitting  sonie  stiulies  for  gênerai 
culture.  And  when  a  course  is  once  adopted,  no 
amount  of  influence  should  Ijo  perinitted  to  cause 
teachers  and  school  boards  lo  graduate  a  pupil  nnless 
.  that  pupil  lias  studied  and  passed  a  thorough  examina- 
lion  in  every  study  laid  down  in  that  course.  The  very 
commou  practice  of  allowing  pnpils  lo  pass  grade  wli'o 
do  not  mect  tlie  demands  of  the  class  to  which  Ihey  are 
going — to  llius  slide  along  through  the  course,  and  go 
ont  at  last  with  the  certilicate  of  graduation,  is  a  jriosl 
bare-faced  fraud  upon  the  pulilic  and  the  pnpils  them- 
selves.  Il  is  au  old  saying  that  '•  liuman  nature  is  as 
lazy  as  it  can  bc  under  tho  circumslances  "'  ;  and  if 
pnpils  corne  lo  lielieve  that  Ihey  can  ••  pass  "  without 
eflbrt,  and  that  even  if  they  do  not  qui  te  come  up  lo 
the  reqniremeuts,  they  will  l)o  allowed  lo  slip  Ihrougfi, 
they  will  almost  nniversally  becomo  idli,^  and  superfi- 
cial  ;  and  thèse  habits,  once  fornied,  will  cling  lo  lliem 
through  life.  There  is  often  nincli  pressure  brought  lo 
bear  u])on  a  leacher  or  examiner  in  many  ways  lo 
permit  this,  and  it  needs  backlione  to  irsisl  it.  Sl'ill,  il 
is  not  always  necessary  to  keep  a  pupil  going  over  a 
study  year  after  year,  for  which  hc  has  no  taste  or 
apparent  capacily.  If  gênerai  history  be  in  the  course, 
for  instance,  and  a  pupil,  brighl  perhaps  in  olher 
things,  does  not  seein  able  lo  master  this,  be  niay,  after 
one  or  Iwo  trials,  be  permitted  lo  drop  il.  But  lie 
should  not  be  perinilled  to  graduale.  aud  Ihus  havi;  a 
cortificale  that  lie  has  niastered  every  sludy  in  Ibe 
i-ourse.  Tins  commou  practice  lowers  Ihe  ioni'  and 
repulation  of  tlie  school  and  of  ils  graduâtes,  and  is 
one  of  the  chiefreasons  why  people  at  large  care  so 
mile  about  tho  diplonia  of  a' school  as  a  cerlilicale  of 
scliolarship.  Il  is  by  no  means  necessary  lliala  pupil 
should  receive  a  diplonia.  bul  il  is  essenlial  Ihul  lie 
receive  good,  Ihorough  iiislruclion,  should  be  well 
grounded  in  the  eleminitary  Jiraiiclies,  should  bave 
good  babils  of  sludy  lixed  upon  jiini.  should  learU'Jniw 
to  do  lionesl,  earnesl.  bard  woi-l<  in  whaleviu-  slalion  uf 
life  lie  ma.y  be. 

Lastly,  willi  regard  lo  our  gênerai  sysleius  olCdm^a 
lion.  I  bolieve  Ihoroughly  in  a  stale  System  of  instruc 
lion,  that  shall  be  a  living,  vcrtelu'ate  thiiig,  with  vilal 
ronnection  in  every  part,  IVom  Ihe  university  down  lo 
Ihe  dislricl  school,  conlrolled  by  the  saine  will.  iuformed 
by  the  sanie  great  purpose.  Il  mnsl  uol  be  sO  rigid  as 
lo  shut  ont  Ihe  majorily  of  llu'  rbildi'on  of  iju''  slale 
from  ils  benefits,  nor  so  loose  as  nul  hi  pi'esent  an 
opportuiiity  for  thorough  insiruclion  lo  liiose  who 
désire  il.  It  musl  yield  to  no  demands  of  secl  or  parly, 
and  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  rcmoved  froni  llie 
domain  uf  iiolilics. — Micliigan  Traclirr. 


CioTCi'itiiient  aud  Discipline. 

SIPT.    N.    A.    CAI.KINS. 

In  ail  the  rulesand  methods  of  discipline  employcd. 
Ihe  true  object  of  rliscipline  should  steadily  be  kepl  in 
view  namely,  to  train  llu'  pnpils  so  that  Ijiey  inay  foriu 
riglit  liabils. 

Firmness,  vigilance,  and  uniformity  in  doaling  will: 
cliildren,  are  of  Ihe  first  importance.  The'teacher  should 
never  resort  to  violent  means,  as  pushing,  pulling,  or 
sliaking  the  childreii,  in  ofder  to  obtain  Iheir  attention. 
AU  such  praclices  constitule  a  kiud  of  corporal  pnnish- 
ment  which,  whether  Ihal  species  of  coercion  be  per- 
mitted or  uol,  should  be  niost  carefuUy  avoided. 

diodes  of  pnnishment  especially  painful  to  Ihe  corpo- 
real  system,  such  as  the  suslainiug  of  wearisonie  bur- 
dens,  nnnaliiral  and  long  continned  attitudes  of  res 
traint,  slanding,  kneeling,  etc.,  are  exceedingly  wrong- 
ful  and  injurions.  Equally  so  if  the  confining  of 
deliuquenls  by  tying  them  or  by  shutting  Ihem  in 
closets.  Tlieso  ai-e  ail  a  resort  to  mère  physical  force 
instead  of  moral  incentives,  and  involve  no  appeal  to  a 
sensé  of  honoror  duly  in  a  child.  They  do  not''|iroperh 
assert  the  anthority  of  llie  leacher,  nor  do  Ibey  really 
produce  obédience  on  the  part  of  ihe  ])upil. 

When  corporal  puuishmeut  is  resorted  lo,  il  should 
be  of  a  proper  chai'acter — never  parlakiug  of  that  conli- 
nnous  infliclion  ofpain  whicli  we  deuoniinate  lorUire, 
and  ne\er  admiuislered  except  in  a  spiiàl  of  inildness, 
and  witli  deep  regret  al  ils  necessity.  When  ail  lliose 
persuasive  incenîives  aud  agencies  \\hich  conslilule 
moral  suasion  liave  been  appealed  10A\ithout  a\ail,  and 
there  is  no  olher  reconrse,  coi'poral  punishnienl  may 
be  resorlod  lo  in  order  lo  save  Ibe  i)U[iil,  Imt  for  nu 
otlier  reason.  The  ueccssitios  of  disi-i]ilinc  inay  seeni 
to  ref[uire  il.  and  Ihey  ccu'tainly  do,  if  in  order  to  meel 
them  the  leacher  mnsl  cboo'se  belweeu  cliaslising  his 
pupil  Ihus  m-  d(^iiriving  him  of  Ihe  benefils  of  school 
insiruclion  and  irainiuL;.  and  so  insuriug  his  moral 
desiruction. 

In  direcliug  llie  varions  inowinenl  r(M|uired  of  Ibe 
pnpils,  care  should  be  lakeu  never  lo  Imicli  them,  Tbe 
teaclier  ougbt  lo  lake  such  a  position  before  the  class 
as  will  command  Ihe  eye  of  every  pupil,  and  llience 
direct  by  the  voice  or  ])y  a  signal.  Pu[)ilsmusl  li;;  lialii- 
tuated  to  Ihe  impression  Ihal  the  teaclu'i-  will  give  his 
comniauds  bul  onci\  and  Ihal  Ihey  mus!  br  obeyi^il  ;i! 
once. 

llarsh  loni's  of  Ihe  voice  ari'  unneia>ssary  and  iuipro- 
per.  Words  of  disap[irohalion  luay  Jie  ullered  jiy  Ihc 
leacher  in  a  loue  of  décision,  withou!  Ihe  use  of  any 
sevei'ily  thaï  wonld  ini})ly  resentinenl.  anger,  or  ajUi- 
pathy  on  Ihe  pari  of  Ibe  leacher.  Ou  Ihe  conlrary,  Ihe 
language  used  and  Ihe  loues  of  Ihe  voice  should  always 
express  a  feeling  of  synipatliy  with  Ihe  child.  TJiis  is 
the  way  to  win  Ihe  youthfui  inind,  and  lo  bend  Ihe 
will,  liirougli  the  atteclions.  .\  ditl'erent  course  will 
aulagonize  it  and  prevent  ail  real  subniission,  securin.ij 
only  a  lemporary  seiublance  of  obédience. 

"As  Ihe  teaclier,  so  will  be  Ihe  school-"  Il  is,  Ihere- 
fore,  requisile  that  teachers  should  rigidly  discipline 
Ihemselves,  by  (Uirefully  cullivaling  babils  of  nealness, 
.cleanliness  and  order,  genllenessof  mauner,  a  watcbfnl 
self-conirol,  and  a  clieerful  spiril.  In  speaking,  hn  Ihe 
rising  inlleclion  of  llie  voice  prevail  ;  tlieu  tlie  falling 
inlleclion  of  reprool  will  bi'  more  i^ffei'tual  and  impres 
sive, 

Ti^acbei's  should  seek  lo  oblain  tbesyiupalhetic  regard 
of  Ihe  cliildren  by  giving  due  allention  to  llieii'  lillle 
waïUs  ;ind  recpu^sls.  wbirh   should  bi'  l'nltilled  as  l'ai'  as 
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inay  be  proper  and  reasonable.  Childreii  arc  qiiick  to 
perceive  and  récent  injnry  or  injusliee.  The  cliild  wlio 
asks  for  tlie  privilège  of  a  drink  of  water,  for  inslanee. 
niay  ])3  snfferin.u  aculcly  :  and  if  not  aceordMl  relief, 
when  this  seems  to  ])e  perfectly  practicable  on  lln'  part 
of  the  leaelier  feels  a  sensé  of  outrage  whicli  fora  time, 
if  nol  perinanenîly,  impairs  its  respect  and  regard  for 
the  leacher.  Thi' cnltivation  of  a  due  feeling  of  sym- 
palhy  for  the  children  will  wholly  prevent  this.  The 
possession  of  this  feeling  in  its  fuUness  is  thebest  foun- 
dation  for  surcess  in  both  discipline  and  instruction. 

Encouragement  inspires  confidence  :  and  children. 
more  than  others,  need  it.  Let  il  be  given,  iu  ail  rases 
where  this  Can  be  honestly  done.  To  a  waiit  of  this  in 
the  discipline  of  classes  are  to  be  ascribed  the  timidity 
and  reserve  so  ofteu  manifesLed  among  pupils  by  a 
hesitating  manner.  a  low  voice,  and  a  toue  of  inqviiry 
in  response,  especially  to  strangers.  .V  proper  degree 
of  encouragement  renders  theni  confident  and  spirited, 
eager  to  tell  what  they  know  and  in  an  aiulible  tone  of 
voice.  Encouragement  bas  apecnliar  influence  in  pro- 
moting  both  mental  and  moral  iniprovement. 

Public  exposures  and  badges  of  disgrâce  belong  to  a 
class  of  punishments  which,  if  ever  resorted  to.  sliould 
be  employed  under  careful  limitation,  and  with  great 
circumspection  and  prudence  ;  for  it  requires  a  skillful, 
discreet.  and  conscieutious  teacher  to  use  them  safely 
and  withbenefit.  In  the  discipline  of  girls,  they  should 
lii'  avoided  altogether,  as  destructive  of  that  nice  sensé 
of  shanie  and  délicate  sensibility  to  réputation  which 
aro.to  be  most carefnlly  fostered  in  the  female  character. 

Gleanliness,  method,  and  regularity  are  among  the 
first  and  most  necessary  éléments  of  popular  éducation. 
Every  rule  requisite  to  maintain  or  impart  thèse  should 
be  punctiliously  and  diligently  enforced. 

Education  is  unfuiished  lintil  the  physical  powers 
come  under  subjection  to  llie  understanding  and  the 
dictâtes  of  morality  and  social  reflneinent.  '  Children 
should  be  tanght  how  to  sit,  to  stand,  to  move,  to  walk. 
Ru  les  are  required  for  this  ;  but  they  need  to  be  only 
few  and  simple,  and  the  nice  and  wàtcliful  observation 
of  children  renders  it  qnite  easy  to  enforce  Ihem,  pro- 
vided  they  are  not  capricionsly  applied  Children  musl 
firstbe  laught  them,  and  then  never  perniitted  to  violate 
them  without  admonition  or  correction. 

Teachers  should  ncvei'  forget  that  their  pupils  are 
closely  and  (Ninstantly  \\at(diing  their  conduct.  and 
thaï  they  are  ])rone  to  imitate  whatever  they  oliserve. 
They  should,  therefore.  see  nothing  that  they  may  not 
safely  imitate.  Thei-e  is  an  ••  unconscious  tu'ition,"  the 
silent  inthienre  of  wliirli  produces  the  most  permanent 
eif'ects. 

The  character  of  children  is  greatly  atfected  liy  their 
surroundings.  Thèse  should,  therefore,  be  neat  and 
orderly.  The  rooms  in  which  they  assemble  should  ])e 
clean,  the  desks  and  other  fnrniture,  so  far  as  possible, 
without  injury  or  defacement,  and  every thing  given 
évidence  of  punctilious  and  constant  attention.  Chil- 
dren. from  the  contemplation  of  thèse  things,  uncons 
cionsly  ac(iuiri>  habits  of  order,  neatness.  and  regula- 
rit).  which  bave  important  bearing  uiion  their  useful- 
ness  and  happiness  iu  aller  life. 

The  basis  of  good  order  is  allenlion.  Il  does  not 
require  thaï  the  pupils  should  occupy.  for  any  certain 
lime,  a  hxed  position  :  that  they  should  lie  c'ompelled 
to  restrain  their  glanées  upou  a'given  point  ;  that  they 
should  be  motionless  as  statues.  '  AU  this  is  unnaturar; 
and  wliatever  is  unnatural  is  disorderly.  The  postures 
should  b;'  graceful,  easy,  and  unifornu  but  should  be 
lrei[uently  chauged.  The  movements,  while  as  simnl- 
laneous  as  perfect  attention  would  necessarily  iiroilnce. 
should  also  It  easv  and  natural. 


Good  order  involves  impression  rather  than  repres- 
sion ;  it  does  nol  consist  in  a  coercion  from  which 
resull  meroly  silence  and  a  vacant  gaze  of  painful  rcs- 
traint  ;  but  it  results  from  the  sleady  action  of  awak- 
ened  and  inlere^ted  intellect — the  kindlingof  an  earnest 
purpose  and  an  .ambition  to  excel,  Heuce  jjy  making 
punishment  the  first  instead  of  the  last  resort.  Ihe  true 
objecl  of  educational  discipline  is  defeated.  The  pre- 
vailing  atmosphère  of  the  class-room  should  lie  always 
that  of  love  and  kindness.  equal  to  that  of  a  parent,  in 
whose  place  indeed  the  leacher  is  for  the  lime  ;  and  il 
will  be  found  almost  invariably  that  everything  cssen- 
lial  to  eO'ective  discipline  springs  from  an  interchange 
of  confidence  and  regard  betweeu  teachers  and  the 
pupils  commilted  to  their  instruction. 

Those  wlio  bave  the  mauagemenl  and  instruction  of 
our  schools  should  exercise  the  greatest  care  that  their 
teachings  and  influence  be  nol  exclusively  intellectual, 
that  they  tend  nol  only  to  inform  the  miud,  but  to  form 
the  character, — fiUing  the  liead,  but  impressing   like 
wise  the  lieart.     Even  where  the  opérations    of  thèse  • 
schools  are  contiued  to  teaching,  lel  the  kind  of  know- 
ledge  and  the  mode  of  imparting|il  be  dictated  by  con 
siderations  haviug  in  view  moral  and  religions,  as  well 
as  intellectual  impro^•emenl.     Lel  the    knowledge    im 
parled  be  always  sucli  as  will  rétine,  ennolde.  (^lev.ate. 
— (From  Hoir  to  Trcach.) 


A  Plcii  l'or  llK.'  Miildiosi. 


I  fear  thaï  as  leachers  we  chidc  loo  severely  .iiid 
punish  loo  hastily,  forgetting  that  considération  is  due 
to  ail.  Thoiigh  young  in  years,  children  bave  their 
rights,  and  those  rtghls  should  be  respected  in  every 
case.  In  childhood  and  wilhin  Ihe  school-j'oom,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  deepest  most  enduring  impressions 
are  niade  upon  the  miud.  Tliere  are  lessons  of  wisdom 
not  laught  in  our  most  coinplicaled  lexlbooks,  but  by 
words  and  actions  as  leachers.  We  open  a  book  wliicîi 
the  child  is  ever  slndyifig.  Our  example  most  of  ail  is 
teaching  the  child  ;  and  by  our  careless,  najusl  words 
we  may  undo  the  toil  of  weeks.  Il  is  cruel  to  liille. 
tender  liearts  to  speak  in  a  scolding,  fanlt-tinding 
manner  :  and  by  this  very  lack  of  forbearance  on  our 
part  \\e  loo  often  defeat  our  object.  If  we  would  teach 
children  self  government.  we  musl  praclice  whal  we 
teach,  unl(>ss  we  argue  like  an  eminent  theologian  :  ••  Il 
is  enougli  for  me  to  preach  :  others  can  practice."  Chil- 
dren are  no  more  mischievous  or  depraved  than  they 
were  in  our  childhood.  I  hâve  a  not  very  distant  recol- 
lection  of  the  misdemeanor  of  a  certain  fractions,  ner- 
vous,  irnlaled  pupil  v.lio  wonld  be  pnzzled  indeed 
were  slie  called  to  deal  with  the  same  wayward,  impul- 
sive nature  she  herself  manilesled  ;  andshe  well  knows 
she  would  be  called  upon  to  pr;i.ctice  more  patience 
than  ever  the  old  patriarch  spoke  of  in  the  Book  of 
Books.  We  sliould  shriukj'rom  the  ordeal  of  being 
dragged  l)efore  the  public  in  such  a  way  that  every 
word  and  deed  would  be  crilicizedby  the  pompons  and 
self-reliant  critics.  Il  is  still  more  Irying  to  those  sus- 
ceptible natures  entrusted  to  our  care.  tt  is  to  them 
sometimes  like  drawn  daggers.  robbing  life  of  confi- 
dence, honor.  aiul  integrily.  wliile  tlie  jjruised,  crushed 
tlower  of  hoiie  folds  ils  liny  leaves,  trembling,  and  firmly 
saying,  "  I  hâve  done  the  besl  I  could,  and  my  etlbrls 
hâve  been  spnrned,  niy  attempts  to  do  bélier  slighted. 
Il  is  nseless  for  me   to  try  longer  to    do   righi.''   Tiius, 
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kuowing  itself  to  Le  a  largct  iipon  wliich  some  irritable 
teaeher  vents  his  spleen,  thc  good  that  might  shine 
lortli  froni  that  soûl  like  some  In'ighl  star  is  quenched 
l'orever  ;  and  surely  does  the  life  pass  ont  of  that  heart 
as  breatli  passes  from  the  frail  tenenieat  that  humanity 
inhabits.  Il  droops,  pines,  and  dies  in  silence,  forwant 
of  one  kind,  eneouraging  word. 

Fault-finding  and  over-sevcre  crilisisni  bave  been  the 
bane  of  niany  a  life,  crippling  its  énergies,  warping  ils 
impulses,  cutting  oll'its  inost  innocent  amusements  and 
jileasures,  and  forevcr  withering  its  liopes.  As  teacliers 
\\e  eau  not  be  ton  careful  or  deal  too  gently  wilh  our 
jiupils,  thougli  they  commit  many  t^-rors  ;  for  perhaps 
so  far  they  bave  troddeu  Ihe  wine-press  alone.  and 
wearily  wrung  ont  Iheir  joy  and  sweetness  drop  by 
drop,  with  injudicious  bands  to  guide  them.  We  too 
h;ive  our  failings,  and  barter  in  some  careless  moment 
the  ri'al  for  a  fancied  good.  .VU  lives  are  like  leaves 
Ihrowii  upon  the  océan  :  some  by  a  lucky  and  favorable 
tide  are  (;ast  upon  a  friendly  rock^  others  are  swamped  lu 
the  mire  of  adverse  surroundings.  Then  should  it  not  bc 
our  duly  and  mission  to  aid  thosecasl  into  the  mire  till 
they  too  reach  some  rock  of  safety,  and  do  ail  we  eau  to 
Ht  them  to  adorn  any  station  in  life  whicli  they  may  be 
ralled  tofiU.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  we  mustalways 
appreciate  tlie  efforts  of  Ihe  duUest  and  stubborne'st 
pupils.  Human  nature  is  not  very  charitable,  and  does 
not  give  children  the  crédit  due  them.  We  eau  fmd 
noihing  in  Ibis  great,  revolving  uuiverse  that  is  created 
for  naugbl — uol  cveii  the  liuiest  leaf  or  flower.  Is  it, 
llien.  to  be  supposed  that  one  soûl,  possessiug  ail  the 
Mllributes  with  wliich  the  (.".reator  bas  endowed  it, 
should  be  incapable  of  being  aroused  to  life  and  action  ? 
.\ye,  if  patience  bas  its  perfect  work,  a  fairer,  purer  life 
shall  shine  upon  that  soûl,  and  we  will  forget  the  once- 
frail  rééd. 

Despise  noue,  despair  of  noue;  for  there  are  blossoms. 
of  hope  in  every  bosom,  and  with  kecn  perceptions  and 
uutiring  persévérance  every  child's  better  nature  can 
be  reached.  Nor  should  we  become  disheartened;  for 
the  inoment  we  become  discouraged  we  lose  to  a  certain 
exlent  our  inlluence  over  tlie  child,  and  should  his  im- 
provcment  be  slow,  perhaps  scarcely  percepàble  lo  our 
eye,  yet  wc  may  renicmber  the  old  proverb,  '-The  race 
is  not  alwaysto  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong." 
Althougb  a  teacher  should  be  thorough  in  gnvernment 
as  well  as  in  methods  of  teaching,  still  gentleness  can 
lie  combined  with  firmness,  never  exacting  of  the  child 
what  lie  could  not  accomplish  himself  under  the  same 
rircumstauces,  with  the  same  abilitv  and  disiiositiun. 
Should  lie  travel  the  length  and  breadtli  of  the  laud,  lie 
could  lind  no  two  persons  who  are  coutroUed  alike. 
Hence  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  study  cbild-nature 
as  well  as  mathemalics.  gramniar,  or  gèography.  and 
then  adapt  bis  uietbod  of  insti-uctii)ii  accnrdiuglv,  ever 
eiiconrngingaspiritof  intelligence,  love,  patiencejiouor 
and  truthfulness,  and  warning  them  of  bad  habits  inci- 
deuta!  to  life.  Bads  habits  are  the  thistles  of  the  heart: 
and  from  eacli  indulgence  of  them  wifl  spring  a  uew 
crop.  He  should  never  niake  a  child  a  promise  unless 
he  looks  iuto  ail  the  circunistwnces  of  the  case,  and  bas 
every  reason  to  believe  lie  can  fulfil  the  promise, 

I  see  Ihe  abuse,  but  not  the  use,  of  the  rod.  I  lliink 
the  time  for  corporal  punishiUiMit  bas  died.  aud  oulv 
waits  foradecent  burial.  Gertaiulv,  a  sm.ill  child  shoulil 
not  bfi  punished  in  that  way  :  aiid  if  a  .pupil  of  more 
maliire  years  would  uol  obey'without  sucii  trealmeni,  1 
iloubi  whellierhe  would  obey  with  il.  save  llirou-b  b'ai-  : 
and  is  governmeni  Ihrongh  iVartlie  rxacl  Ibing'wanled 
iii  our  scbools  ?  No  scholar  is  ever  brcjugiil  to  a  sensé  of 
<iirrow  iiy  angry  words  or  liions,  or  liv  biller.  srdi-iirui 


reproacbes.  He  fortifies  hiniself  against  such  Irealniont  ; 
and  if  lie  does  uot  hurl  back  taniiting,  wicked  words  to 
his  accuser,  tliose  wicked,  reseutful  feelings  are  in  bis 
breast  just  the  same.  The  teacher  must  reach  his  belter 
naturel  Pity  aud  patience  are  the  best  keys  to  the 
human  heart;  aud  they  are  most  successful  who  are 
mosl  forbearing. — Michigan  Teacher. 


Oii  lli|;li(;i'  Ediicatiosi. 

Extracts  from  a  paper  read  li>  Prof.  Ashle>'  before 
the  '•  Olio  ''  literary  club  of  Springiield,  Mo.,  in  v,bich 
he  défends  the  jiresent  prominent  position  of  Gr-eek  am! 
Latin  classics  in  collégiale  éducation  : 

'■  The  study  of  (ireek  aud  Latin  alTords  the  Ijest  aiid 
mosl  ralional  nieans  of  exereising  Ihe  faculties  in  the 
order  of  tlieir  develojimeiU.  The  mental  powers  are  uol 
siinuUaneously  developed,  Init  foUow  a  r(>gular  order 
of  growth.  in  the  child,  perception,  meinory  and 
imagination  are  firsl  developed,  and  with  thèse  a 
woiiderful  aptness  for  the  acquisition  of  lauguage. 
Lalei'  come  the  ralional  faculties,  aud  with  their 
developnient  the  earlier  po\\ers  seeni  lo  lose  niucb  of 
their  aculeness.  Now  Greek  and  Latin  :(trord  jusl  the 
éléments  iieeded  for  this  earlier  stage  of  the  mind's 
growth,  and  at  the  same  time,  for  the  natural  and 
thorough  developmenl  of  the  rational  faculties. 

The  race  and  lue  individual  foUow  the  saïue  oïder  of 
growth,  and  lauguage  keeps  jiace  wilii  the  luiiuls  of 
tliose  xvho  use  it. 

The  classic  longues  are  the  languages  of  two  of  the 
most  powerful  ■  families  of  the  .\ryan  race.  They 
represeiit  the  syntbetic  period  of  lauguage  in  its  fuU 
power  and  beauty.  Thesyntactical  connection  of  words 
and  the  modification  of  the  mental  images  wliich  lliey 
represent  are  indicated  to  the  eye  by  changes  in  forin. 
thus  aflbrding  a  schedule  of  object  fessons  adapted  in 
the  best  sensé  to  develop  the  perceptive  powers.  In 
acquiring  a  vocabulary  memory  is  developed  and 
strengthened,  while  translation  gives  a  power  of 
expression,  a  subtlely  of  analysis,  and  a  babil  of  keen 
discrimination,  to  be  gained  l)y  the  same  time  aud 
effort  in  no  ollier  way. 

Agaiii.  a  classical  éducation  is  the  mosl  practical 
éducation. 

In  making  the  asserlion.  weconlend  thaï  tbeinimarv 
object  of  an  éducation  is  to  develop  the  inind,  not  lo  lill 
it  with  facts  ;  to  give  discipline,  uot  knowledge  ;  lu 
impart  [lower,  to  lliink,  not  to  furnisb  material  for 
IhoughI.  Tbf^  opinion  bas  been  expressed  by  several 
uoled  philosophers  that  any"  ordiiiary  studenl  may. 
under  coiupet(Mit  teacliers.  acquire  ail  that  Newton  or 
LaPlace  knew  in  two  years  ;  but  lo  ac(|uire  their  régal 
]10W(M-  of  inUdlecI  was  a  dilferenl  liiiiig.  This  (uily 
comes  as  tluM'ruit  of  a  luibit  of  long  couliuued  ;ind 
intense  thought  such  as  is  best  ac<iuired  in  a  iindongi'd 
aud  ci'ilical  study  of  llie  most  faultless  niodels  ol' 
Ihought  and  si)eech.  Il  is  the  youug  man  who  bas  Ihe 
greatest  power  to  kiiow,  uol  Ihe  one  who  h;is  acquired 
tlic  most  knowledge.  Ili;il  will  lie  Ile'  wiinii'r  in  lifr  s 
tierce  compétition. 

'•  But,"  says  one,  "  wliy  iioi  gain  yoiir  discipliu"  in 
stndyiug  practical  tliings  't  "  We  willanswcc  hyasking 
wbetliiu'  the  study  of  liisloi\ .  rbetoi-ic,  political  science, 
jurisprudence,  and  elliics  are  practical  sludies.  WIumi 
we,  study  Herodotus  and  Livy  wc  are  sludying  liie 
greatest  liisloi'ians.  'l'hère  are  uolexl  liooks  ou  rhelorit 
to  equal  Horace  ;iiid  (>)nintili;in  ;  noue  mi  polilical 
scii'uce    or     jurisprndeiii'e     hctliT     liiaii     ('.iceni     iind 
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Dcniosllu'iies  ;  noue  on  othirs  purcr  iind  inoro  persuasive 
lliMii  Socralt's,  Cicero  and  Plato. 

Tliere  is  iio  ari/iimcnt  moro  lallaridus  lliaii  llic  nue 
iiraed  apainsl  tlic  classirs  of  waut  ol' practicalily. 

i'i-of.  Cooke  of  Harvard  Uiiiversily  in  liis  lasl  adilicss 
1)11  '■  Scientilic;  Cnllnrc'  niakcs  lliis  roniarkahlo  concps- 
sion  :  ••  After  liaviiig  spent  a  qnnrlor  of  a  renluryin 
.issiduous  lalioi'  lo  cslalilisli  llie  prcseni  nielhods  ol' 
scioncc  teachinj^,  I  ani  far  froni  believing  Ihat  tliey  are 
llic  only  trne  modes  of  obtaining  a  libéral  éducation. 
So  far  from  this,  if  it  wero  necassary  to  choose  one  of 
Iwo  Systems,  I  should  favor  Ihe  classical."  After  giving 
good  reasons  for  this,  he  says  fnriher  :  '•  I  nevcr  had 
any  taste  myself  for  classical  stiidies,  but  I  know  that 
I  owe  to  tlie  stndy  a  great  part  of  the  mental  cnllure 
whicli  bas  enabled  me  to  do  the  work  which  bas  fallen 
lo  my  sharc  in  life."  Multitudes  of  instances  might  be 
rited  in  proof  ofthis  position,  but  \ve  shall  i)ass  this 
point  willi  a  single  nndeniable  asserlion  that  a  large 
]uajorit\"  of  men  wbo  forni  ail  the  works  of  life,  and  ail 
tbe  professions,  bave  doue  the  most  lo  ennoble,  dignify, 
and  develop  English  and  American  scbolarsbip  in  ail 
departments  of  literature,  science  and  art,  bave  been 
and  are  classical  scbolars. — American  Journal  of  Education. 

Dniiiv  CoLi.Ein:. 
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iiV     111:1. l.N     I..     II.     COTIHIl. 

Like  malliematics,  drawing  is  generic  aud.  iiot  a 
spécifie  terni.  If  I  say  I  am  stndyiiig  malliematics,  you 
really  know  but  Utile  of  wiiat  I  am  actually  studying. 
It  may  bearithiaetic  or  algebra  or  geometry'or  trigono- 
metry  orcalcuhis  or  some  spécial  ajiplication  of  inathe 
matics,  as  in  astronomy  or  navigation  ;  so  it  is  witli 
drawing,  for  drawing  is  alsodividod  iiito  deparlmenls 
and  you  may  bi^  wholly  absorbed  in  one  of  thèse 
departments  wilboul  Ihe  slightest  regard  to  any  otiier 
departmenl. 

[  say  this  because  an  idea  seems  to  be  prévalent  Huit 
drawing  is  an  accomplishment  only  and  if  a  cliild 
draws,  he  miist  necessarily  make  what  we  understand 
{o  \)B  picturcs.  The  art  of  picture  making  is  only  one 
and  the  leasl  usefuloneperhaps  of  ail  kiuds  of  drawing. 

No  one  can  form  a.  thoroughly  intelligent  opinion  of 
Ihe  educational  and  practical  value  of  drawing  nnlil  he 
knows  exactly  what  is  meaiit  by  drawing.  It  is  best 
therefore  to  give  a  short  acconnt'of  the  fivc  departments 
of  Drawing. 

1.  Lincar.  or  outlinc  (Jrau'inrjs,  from /lut  copies,  ami 
dcsigninfj.    Fi  cc-hand- 

This  depariinenl  is  based  on  plane  geometry,  dealiiig 
\N  itli  two  dimensions  only,  lengtli  and  lircaUth.  The 
])alterns  for  ail  tlal  surfaces  come  underthis  division  of 
drawing  ;  viz..  carpets.  laces,  print,  wall-paper,  table- 
liiieii,  etc.  Tho  learner  begins  by  siglit  lessons,  motion- 
e.\ercices,  and  by  dra\\"iiig  Unes  and  plane  geometrical 
l'omis,  as  triangles,  rectangles,  etc.  Tlien  follow  geome- 
trical patterns  or  designs,  that  is,  designs  not  inade  in 
imitation  of  natural  fomis  ;  next  corne  conventional 
designs,  that  is.  designs  derived  from  natural  forms, 
but  not  imitaling  them  exactly  ;  some  other  work  is 
added  to  tins  coursi>,  of  which  we  willspeak  by  and  by. 

The  copies  should  be  as  beauliful  as  possible,  for  tlie 
[lurpose  of  developing  the  pupil's  taste.  They  should 
lie  enlarged  and  diminished  as  well  as  exactly  copied 
in  size.  in  order  lo  teach  form  distinct  from   size,  and 


so  thaï  pupils  may  learn  lo  judge  of  tlie  proportion  of 
ligures  by  use  of  the  eye  alone.  In  this  way  tlie  pupil 
obtains  what  is  oflen  ''  correct  judgment  of  eye."  Hi' 
liNirns  lo  sec  the  ditlerence  between  a  square  and  an 
obiong  liy  their  proportions,  and  also  to  recogiiize  a 
triangle,  ïiowever  sniall  or  great  it  may  be. 

In  this  departmenl  the  p  ipil  also  begins  to  draw  from 
memory  ;  again  from  dictation,  that  is,  from  verbal 
description  only,  which  enables  him  to  translate  words 
into  visible  forms — a  power  of  great  value  to  every 
artisan.  Finally  he  is  exercised  in  making  original 
designs  ;  this  develops  the  inventive  powers,  aiid  shows 
whether  the  learner  bas  acquired  knowledge  and  taste 
as  well  as  dexierity  in  tlic  use  of  the  pencil. 

Ideas  are  of  more  importance  tlian  skill  of  hand.  Give 
a  pupil  kno\vledg(>  of  symmetry,  of  historié  forms  of 
beauty,  etc.,  and  Ihere  is  a  prosjiect  that  lie  may  make 
use  of  this  knowledge  some  day  ;  but  skill  of  hand 
without  knowledge,  is  fruitless  ;  at  best  it  can  only 
feebly  copy  the  work  of  others.  Next  in  importance  is 
rapidity  otSvork  ;  tliosc  Unes  are  most  beautiful  whicli 
are  maile  at  one  siroke  or  révolution  of  the  pencil,  and 
a  hésitation  at  any  point  wiU  cause  il  to  look  patched 
or  spiritlcss  as  a  whole.  So  pupils  at  the  outsel  must 
do  what  is  to  be  donc  al  once,  whether  it  proves  good 
or  bad.  Skill  will  follow,  and  pupils  so  taught  will 
undonbtedly  producc  work  of  far  grealcr  spirit  and 
become  swifter  artisans  Ihan  Ihosc  wbo  drag  along  and 
hcsitale  in  their  work.  Drawfirsl  withunderstanding, 
eacli  Une  having  a  meaning  or  purpose  ;  next  draw 
what  you  draw  wilboul  hésitation,  swiftly  ;  then  fear 
nol  biit  that  fine  tinish  will  follow  in  due  lime. 

We  should  iiever  confine  a  pupil  to  one  Une  or  one 
tlgure  uniil  it  is  perfect  ;  any  more  tlian  wc  would 
niake  him  prodnce  a  perfect  letter  in  script  before  lie  is 
liermitted  to  begin  another.  Every  one  allows  him  lo 
Write  poorly  at  first,  expecting  ïiini  to  correct  and 
perfect  bis  vvork  by  yarying  the  combinalion  of  letlers 
(lay  by  day.  AU  "this  work,  except  tho  designing,  is 
doiie  frce-hand.  Original  design  is  inlendod  to  display 
Ihe  originality,  knowledge,  and  taste  of  pupils,  and  not 
lo  test  their  power  to  overcome  difficulties  ;  hcnce 
pupils  should  be  allowed  to  bring  ont  their  ideas,  to 
express  their  thoughts  by  any  means  possilde,  whether 
mechanical  or  free-hand. 

II.    Draicing  probkins    in  plane  geometry  wilh  pradiad 
application.    Instrumental 

The  drawings  in  Ibis  departmenl  represeiit  Iwo 
dimensions,  lenglh  and  breadth  ;  so  far  they  resemble 
tho  drawings  in  the  first  departmenl.  Some  of  the 
drawings  are  indeed  the  same,  being  geometrical  forms 
in  piano  geometry  ;  but  they  will  were  doue  free-hand 
before,  hère  they"  are  executed  wilh  instruments,  and 
are  valuable  only  in  ulmost  accuracy  aud  précision.  An 
insirumental  drnviiig  to  be  good  innst  be  absolutely 
perfect.  The  conslrùcticn  of  the  higher  plane  curves 
whicli  do  nol  close  like  the  cycloid,  the  epicycloid,  Ihe 
parobola,  is  inClnded  in  this  departmenl.  Then  practical 
applications  biUow,  lo  show  the  use  of  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  tho  drawing  of  geometrical  problems. 

The  drawings  are  ma'de  wilh  a  pairof  compassés  and 
a  square.  Of  ail  Ihe  deparlmenls  of  drawing  this  is 
the  easiest  to  learn.  The  work  is  delighlful,  and  evon 
young  pupils  will  acquire  considérable  skill  in  the  use 
of  inslruments.  In  this  work  the  difficulty  of  oxeculing 
wilh  précision  iucreases  as.  the  size  of  the  drawing 
decreases.  The  great  value  of  this  departmenl  of 
drawing  is  in  the  facl  that  the  figures  and  curves  hère 
taught  are  employed  by  allkind  of  artisans,  machinials, 
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c.'irpenlei's,  masons,"  shipbuilders,  bridge-builders,  etc., 
etc.  Eveil  ûecorativo  designers  hâve  constant  occasion 
lo  nnike  use  of  tlie  problems  of  plane  geometry,  since 
iiearly  ail  ornament  is  bnsed  upon  a  geonietrical  cons- 
Irnclioii.  Thèse  drawings  are  usually  niade  from  a 
snilable  text,  and  are  a  wonderfnl  discijilino  in  the 
précise  use  of  language,  and  in  the  interprétation  of 
Ibe  pi-inted  page,  wlierever  found  in  afler-life.  AU 
otiier  studies  feel  the  good  inflnence  of  tliis.  Of  conrse 
Ibese  problems  are  not  demonstratcj  geoinetrically  by 
young  piipils,  l]ie  facl s  hère  corne  bel'ore  the  reasoning. 
'l'iie  pnpil  may  know  liow  to  divide  an  angle  into  two 
or  three  eqiial  parts,  and  yet  notbe  able  to  givo  a  reason 
for  each  step  :  noris  it  necessary  for  liiiii  lo  know  the 
reason. 

III.  Modcl-  and  objecl-drairlng.     t'rcc  hand  or  popular 
perspective. 

Tliis  di,'parlinent  dealswith  three  dimensions — length, 
breadlh.and  thickness.  Geonietrical  solids,  like  the  cône, 
the  cylinder,  the  cube,  etc.,  receive  the  lirst  attention  ; 
then  "corne  objects  mannfactured  or  natnral,  whose 
gênerai  shapes  are  decidedly  geometrical,  as  a  goblet, 
a  fniiui'l,  a  beet,  or  a  morning-glory. 

No  light  and  sliade  can  enter  into  a  drawing  which 
lias  oiily  two  dimensions,  bnl  hère  shade  may  be  added 
lo  maki!  the  drawings  more  realistic.  But  no  shade 
sliuuld  liere  beallowed  nntil  pnpils  candraw  accurately 
iu  outline,  for  no  amoniit  of  shading  can  compensale  for 
di'hîcts  in  tiie  rendering  of  the  pure  form  of  an  object 
hi  tins  department  it  is  best  to  begiii  with  flat  copies, 
Iben  follow  solid  models,  then  natnral  foi-ms  :  e.  g.,  the 
})upil  drawsa  l'one  from  a  copy,  then  from  a  solid  cône, 
then  from  some,  natnral  object  cône  shaiied,  as  the 
tiirnip  or  radisli. 

In  this  department  of  drawing  notice  musl  \n:  given 
to  three  things:  I.  To  the  effect  of  distance  on  objects; 
■2.  To  the  convergence  of  relreating  parallel  Unes  ; 
:î.  To  foreshortening.  Thèse  are  easily  applied  in 
practice. 

We  ail  know  Ihat  the  fnrther  an  objeclis  fromns  the 
snialler  it  appears,  and  we  know  the  law  of  convergence. 
Any  oiie  who  bas  looked  down  an  avenne  of  trees 
reinembers  how  tlie  two  Unes  of  treej  seem  to  come 
togethcr  in  the  dislance,  and  the  road  to  iiarrow  until 
it  can  not  be  seeii  at  ail.  Look  down  a  long  rooni,  and 
the  retreating  parallel  Unes  seeni  to  tend  toward  a  point 
directly  before  the  eye.  The  ceiling  above  seenis  lo  tond 
downward  as  it  recèdes,  wliile  the  lloor  seeins  lo  asi'end  ; 
the  right  wall  tends  to  Ibe  left  and  the  lid't  wall  tu  Ihe 
righl  ;  and  if  conliniied  far  enough.  they  would  ail  seem 
lo  nieet  at  a  poiul  (opposite  Ibe  eye  of  tlie  speclator.  The 
foreshortening,  or  sliorleniugof  the  fore  or  froni  view  of 
any  object.  is  also  well  nndersiood.  A  circle  tnrned  from 
Iho  eye  becomes  an  ellipse.  .\  cône  may  be  seeii  at  its 
fui!  bnigth,  or  bo  tnrned  from  the  eye  until  only  the 
liead  of  it  can  be  seini.  This  is  not  because  of  distance, 
as  in  perspective,  liul  is  siniply  foreshorlening  ;  the 
cône  may  be  a  foot  or  a  rod  distant,  and  Ihe  propor- 
tionate  foreshortening  may  be  shown  ail  the  saine. 

By  practice  in  model-and-object-drawiiig  one  learns 
to  represent  what  is  seen,  and'  also  to  '•  see  in  space,"  as 
it  is  te(dinically  termod.  Ile  learns  lo  form  a  clear 
ini-nlal  picture  of  tliose  parts  of  an  oliject  which  are 
invisible,  and  iipon  which  the  orrect  représentation  of 
IJie  visible  paris  is  dépendent  ;  also  of  objects  which  are 
deseribi'd  Ijy  otiiers  in  words  ;  and  agaiii,  of  objects 
wiiich  lie  wisbes  lo  make  from  lus  owii  conceiHions. 
This  power  of  realiziiig  olijects  by  an  efîbri  of  Ibr 
iina.ninalion  is  of  great  vaine  not  only  lo  Ihe  arlisl.  bul 
lu    Ihr    ai'lisnii.    as    lie    is    constanlly    raUed    n|H)ii    Id 


e.xercise  liis  niind  in  this  way.     Indeed  every  one  bas 
more  or  less  need  of  this  power. 

This  kind  of  drawing  is  called  free-liaïul  or  [lopular 
perspective,  because  the  drawings  are  e.vecutedwithont 
instruments,  and  because  neither  the  size  nor  the 
dislance  of  the  object  is  given.  Yon  draw  what  you 
see.  providedyou  cav.  make  ont  just  what  you  do  see. 
AU  vertical  Unes  in  the  object  must  be  drawn  vertical  ; 
then  upon  the  obli(jne  Une  firsl  drawn  dépends  the 
position  of  ail  o^/icc  oblique  Unes,  observing  Ihe  three 
things  described  above. 

IV.     Exacl  or  Malhcmalical  Perspective.  I/istruinenlul. 

This  department  of  drawing,  like  Ihe  |ireceding  one, 
deals  wilh  three  dimensions— lenglh.  lueatb  and  Ihick- 
ness.  Il  is  nsed  by  dranghtsmen  lo  show  how  Ihe 
building  or  machine  or  otlier  object  will  look  wheii 
doue,  but  is  seklom  necessary  to  the  workmaii. 

Perspective  is  an  exact  science,  founded  upon  geome- 
try and  the  laws  of  optics.  The  drawing  is  done  wilh 
instruments  in  order  to  render  the  work  exact — the 
saine  as  geometrical  drawing.  Perspëclive  .nieans  seen 
through.  If  you  will  stand  before  a  window  wilh  a  long- 
handled  brusli  dipped  in  India  ink,  and  will  drawnpon 
the  glass  the  outline  of  iheobjectseenllirongh  tlieglass, 
you  will  hâve  a  pi'rspeclive  ontUne-drawing  of  Ihe 
scène  before  yon. 

You  may  ask  how  liiis  drawing  dilfers  from  modei 
and  olijecldrawing,  since  botli  deal  wilh  three  dimensions 
•and  represent  things  as  Ihey  appectr.  Il  reirlying  it  may 
be  said  tliat  model-  and  object-drawing  does'iiot  involv'e 
planes,  exact  dimensions,  or  dislances,  as  the  drawings 
are  made  free-hand  by  judginent  of  eye  only.  Iaking 
into  account  simply  Ihe  général  efle-ct  of  distance  and 
foreshortening,  which  bas  been  alluded  lo  nnder  the 
head  of  "  Model-  and  ObjecI -drawing  "  in  Ihe  subdivision 
of  this  subject  numbered  III.  • 

In  exact  perspecUve  we  must  recognize  planes.  Ibe 
exact  distances  and  dimension  of  objects,  or  we  can  bave 
no  exact  drawing.  We  bave  Ihe  vertical  plane,  which  is 
the  plane  upon  which  Ihe  piclure  is  lo  be  drawn  ias 
fepresented  by  the  window-glass  or  by  paper  supposed 
to  be  vertical  while  drawing  upon  fil  ;  we  hâve  the 
ground-plane,  or  plane  upon  which  the  speclator  and 
object  stand  ;  Ihen  we  nuist  lake  inio  account  the  dis- 
lance of  the  objeot  beyond  Ibe  picture-plane  and  thaï  of 
the  speclator  in  front  of  Ihe  picture-plane  (/.  c..  the  dis- 
lance from  the  eye  of  the  speclator  lo  llie  window-glass. 
and  from  the  window-glass  to  the  Ireeor  objerl  b'vondi 
in  order  lo  oblain  a  correct  drawing. 

'■  Praclically  it  is  only  slraigbt  Unes  Ibal  perspëclive 
can  deal  wilh.  When  other  Unes  are  inlroduced  Ihey 
can  only  be  drawn  wilh  aiipro.ximale  précision,  by  Ibe 
help  of  slraigbt  Unes  ;  hence  three  divisions  are  made 
of  exact  perspective — parallel.,  angular,  and  oblique,  or 
accidentai.". Thèse  may  be  illnstratea  by  the  drawing  of 
a  cube.  If  the  cube  stands  level  las  on  a  table  or  Hoon 
willi  its  side  parallel  wilh  Ibe  verlical  or  jiiclure-iilani' 
lasif  paralled  wilh  Ihe  windowi,  it  is  called  parallel 
perspective;  if  the  cube  slands  level  witli  ils  side  tnrned 
from  Ibe  picture-plane  las  if  on  Ibe  lloor  wilh  Uie  corner 
toward  Ihe  window),  it  is  called  angular  perspective  ; 
if  it  does  not  stand  level,  and  s/j  bas  no  side  or  edge 
parallel  to  the  picture-plane.  il  is  called  oldique  pers- 
pei;tive  (as  if  standing  on  oiie  ccnann' wilh  ail  llie  sides 
obli(]ni'  lu  Ibe  lloor  and  piclure-planei. 

\'.   Mechanicid  drawing.    Instrumental. 

Tliis  drjiarlnii'nl  uf  (h'aw  iui;  al^o  di'a!>  wilh  llurr 
diinei-,si(nis.  Iml  nul  al    ail    liki'   |M'i-s[iccliM' :    fui'  while 
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perspective  represeats  tliings  as  tliey  appear,  mecliani- 
cal  drawing  reprcseiits  tliem  as  tliey  arc,  making  no 
allovvance  l'or  optical  illusions.  Perspective  is  usnally 
eniploveJ  lo  represent  things  after  Utey  are  niade,  and 
gives  à  pictnre  ;  mechanical  drawing  represenls  Ihings 
tliat  are  to  be  nuKle.  Ils  aim  is  construetion,  liased  on 
what  is  called  orthographie  iirojeelion.  Hcre  \ve  hâve 
I lie  drawing  for  a  hoiise  :  tlio  grounp-plan,  or  plan  of 
the  lirst  story,  the  plan  ol'  tlio  second  slory.  showing  ail 
Ihe  closets,  partitions,  proportions  of  roonis.  thickness 
of  walls.  etc.,  in  each  slory  to  the  atlU' :  Iheu  there  are 
élévations  showing  the  front,  the  hack.  and  Ihe  ends  of 
Ihe  house.  In  fact  we  hâve  ail  the  plans  and  élévations 
ond  seclion-views  necessary  to  the  workman  lo  construct 
Ihe  building  ;  lience  thèse  are  called  working  drawings. 
Working-drawings  usnally  represent  two  iutersecling  i 
planes— one  horizontal  and  one  vertical — bolli  repre- 
sonted  npou  the  same  slieet  of  paper.  The  drawing  on 
the  borizontal  plane,  or  tliat  part  of  the  paper  represen- 
ling  it  is  called  the  plan,  and  that  part  of  the  drawing 
ou  the  vertical  plane,  or  npon  Ihat  part  of  the  paper 
representing  it,  is  called  the  élévation.  Mechanical 
drawing  includes  ail  drawing  niade  for  the  building  of 
sliips,  niachines.  bridges,  architecture,  elc. 

Thi' work  in  tins  départaient  begins  with  Ihi'  lepre- 
sentation  of  géométrie  solids  in  dill'erent  positions  ;  llien 
in  sections,  and  tbea  the  development  of  surfaces  :  after 
this  the  principles  learned  are  apdlied  to  ditlerent 
departaients  of  industry  to  show  Iheir  ntilily.  To 
facilitate  instruction  liai  copies  provided  in  books  or 
olherwise  are  fonnd  e.vceedingly  nseful  ;  carefnlly- 
prcpared  textsbould  acconipany  tlienj.  The  liât  copies, 
suppleniented  Ity  modelsand  objects'  lessen  tiiedeinands 
npon  the  iniagimation. 

Nearly  cvery  tliiug  is  now  aiade  froni  drawings  ;  aad 
as  so  many  boys  must  beconie  artisans,  bridge-builders, 
carpenters,  masons,  sbipbuilders,  carriage-makers,  etc., 
the  public  schools  should  cerlainly. luidertake  to  quali- 
fy  tliein  at  least  to  ''  read"  working-drawings.  if  the 
lime  devoled  lo  scliool  is  inadéquate  lo  niaki'  ]irnfessio- 
nal  dranglitsmen. 

V  l.  General  remarl.s. 

The  study  of  drawing  niay  be  laken  in  successive 
departmcnt's,  completing  one  befnre another  is  altempted; 
or  it  may  l)ecyclical,  tliat  is,  the  departmenls  rotat'ed  or 
allernated. 

The  latler  is  deeined  better  for  lapid  developineut  in 
a  given  time.  For  exaniple,  the  niajority  of  pupils  leavc 
scliooj  before  reaching  the  liigb-scliool.  say  at  fonrtoen 
vearsofage;  so  to  reach  the  mass  of  pupils  tiie  work 
jnnst  be  done  ia  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  or 
aot  at  ail.  Sonie  notion  of  varions  kinds  of  di'awing 
should  be  at  least  cxplained  and  understood  dnring  this 
period.  In  order  to  do  tliis,  perfeclion  in  execuliou  caa 
hardly  be  attained  yi  any  départaient  of  the  w(n-k.  Do 
aot  hastily  say  tliis  is  alfwroag;  that  a  Utile  perfectly 
done  is  better'than  a  great  deal  half  done:  but  Ihink 
for  a  moment  wbat  the  eflect  npon  a  class  would  be  if 
the  pupils  were  required  to  make  a  perfect  letter  a  liefore 
they  were  allowed  to  attempt  anolher  letlei'  in  Icaraing 
to  Write,  or  required  to  make  au  absolnlidy  [jei'fecl 
circle,  free-hand,  before  they  were  allowed  lo  draw 
another  line.  Why,  the  wisest  and  most  self-coairolied 
adult  would  go  insanc  at  the  attempt.  And  after  ail  il  is 
ideas  we  want  rather  than  skill  in  young  learners  ;  for 
if  the  child  lias  some  idea  as  to  what  he  wants  lo  do. 
even  tliough  the  tingers  be  unequal  lo  exécute  the  idea, 
y  ou  may  be  sure  lie  will  work  it  ont  some  lime  ;  whereas 
if  he  bas  no  ideas,  he  can  work  ont  nothing  in  the 
future.  Let  the  work  be  ever  so  crude,  if  he  bas  grasped 


the  idea,   the  thouj;iil,  Ihea   be  salisfied  execuliou  will 
follow  in  good  time. 

It  bas  been  found  better  to  allernale  modes  of  workin.u 
ia  the  grammar-school  course  ;  e.  g.,  the  free-hand  witli 
geomelrical  drawings,  as  each  assists  the  other.  lastru- 
laeatal  drawing  by  its  perfect  resulls  tends  to  lix  correct 
inodels  in  the  niin'd  ofthejiupil,  so  that 'lie  is  belter 
able  to  criticise  and  correct  bis  free  hand  work;  and 
the  free-hand  work  is  indispensable  in  departmenls. 
as  cnrves  whicli  caaaot  be  niade  with  iustrumenls  musl 
always  be  executed  free-hand.  Thèse  are  found  nnire 
or  less  frequently  in  ail  kinds  of  drawings,  and  consli- 
lule  the  true  spirit  of  the  higbesl  décorative  art. 

A  pupil  might,  of  course,  take  only  geomelrical  and 
mechanical  drawing,  and  be  a  machine  draughlsmaa  ; 
or  drawing  in  perspective  only,  become  apicture-maker; 
but  it  can  not  be  deaied  that  lie  woald  do  mucli  belter 
if  he  knewsomelhiag  of  ail  Ihe  varions  departmeats  of 
drawing.  la  ou- public  scho-ols  we  caa  oaly  lay  thi' 
foundalion.  At  présent  we  can  not  liope  lo  fuUy  pré- 
pare pupils  for  spécial  vocations  :  that  work  bas  lo  be 
doue  ia  spécial  schools;  at  Ihe  same  time  it  is  onr  duly 
to  so  ground  them  in  Ihe  principles  of  art  and  science 
that  they  may  continue,  wilhont  loss  of  time.  lo  pré- 
pare for  the  vocation  sidected  ;  able  al  least  lo  coiu^u'e- 
head  what  is  to  be  doue  aad  how  to  go  about  doiag  il. 
We  teacli  mathematics  in  onr  schools,  but  we  do  nul 
apply  this  kaowledge  to  ils  higlier  uses;  we  do  aol 
atteiiipt  lo  make  civil  eugineers  or  astronomers.  Jiisl  sn 
in  drawing.  we  do  uol  expect  lo  Inra  ont  fuU-lleilged 
architects  or  draa.ubtsmen  or  artists,  but  we  do  exiiecl 
lo  lav  such  a  foundation  in  art  by  leaching  ils  laws  and 
principles  that  llie  pupils  may  afierward  easily  tiirn  tu 
anv  deparliueal  of  art  with  a  fair  chance  for  success. 

Then,  again,  il  is  better  lo  draw  coutinuously  foi- 
three  months,  giviag,  we  will  saV,  lliree  full  hours  a 
week  to  the  snhject,  and  Ihcn  drop  Ihe  work  allogether 
for  three  monlhs,  Ihau  lo  work  Ihc  wliole  six  monlhs 
one  and  a  half  hours  a  week.  Kor  by  giving  extra  time 
and  maaifesliag  unusual  interest  in  a  stuily  the  pupils 
will  grasp  and  fix  pernianently  ideas  and  princi])les 
which  ia  sbori  li>ssoas,  far  siqiarated.  aiiubl  Iake  no 
rool  al  ail. 

For  example,  hl  Ihe  teacher  Iake  ap  free-hand  drawing 
(from  liai  copiesi  and  desigaiug.  Coatinin^  Ihis  course 
nntil  Ihe  papils  bave  a  clear  aolion  of  symnietry.  of 
historié  oi-nameal.  i>f  convention;disin,  elc.  :  Ihea. 
haviag  fully  grasjied  thèse  poials  and  applied  them  lu 
nainberless' drawings.  droj)  the  sabject  for  a  qaarler: 
then  take  upfreehand  drawing  and  geomelrical  drawin,u 
for  a  quarler.  working  double  lime  in  Ihe  course  of  Ihe 
week.»,  c.  Ihree  hours.  In  Ihis  way  the  pupils  are  kepi 
eagerforihe  work;  Ibey  grow  slrong  aad  hearty  in 
Iheir  devolion  to  Iheir  exercises. 

This  Iheory  cv(M'y  praclical  leachm'  bas  ilinslraled  in 
agreater  or  less  tlegree.  Hâve  you  not  atlempled  lo 
explaia  somelhing  to  a  child  who  failed^o  comprehead 
you,  and  bave  you  not  been  forced  lo  leaveilfor  atiine, 
itmaybe  for  a  long  time,  and  then  bave  you  not  seen 
Ihe  face  illuminate  wilh  the dawning  compréhension  of 
Iheprinciiiles  iuvolved  '! 

Children  who  gel  lired  of  laallieaialics  aad  can  uol 

nnderslaad  oae  step  fariber  oaglil  to  be  allowed  lodrop 

liiat   sliuh'  lor  weeks  lo  b'I  lliem  grow;  llien  iaking  a|i 

llie  snliiecl  Ibey  will  lind  ii    iike   a    clear  lirook,   every 

i  jiebhle  in  jdain  view,  no  lumi'  lueibie,  no  more   dislike 

!  for  matbemalics  for  weeks  again. 

I      The  primary  course  siiould  embrace  ihe  drawing  ol 

Unes,  plane  geomelrical  iignres.  and   convenlionalized 

!  plaul-forms,  with  Iheir  applicati(ais  in  geomelrical  aad 

!  convenlioaal  designs.  Hisloiic  bii'ms  sbo\ild  be  pronii- 
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lient.  Simple  oLjerls  inay  be  drawn,  if  so  diawii  as  to 
show  only  t-wo  dimensions — longth  and  lireadtli — pers- 
psctive  elt'eets  being  omitted.  Tlie  characlm-  ol'  the 
iiislruclion  should  bo  siieli  as  to  exercise  llie  piiiiils  in 
iMilargenieiit  and  rediielion,  in  meinory  and  dirialion 
di-awinj:'.  aiid  in  the  eh'inents  of  oriiiinàl  d('si;;n.  Miirh 
1)1"  the  work  may  lie  prolilably  doue  on  slalcs. 

AU  that  is  liegnn  in  Ibe  iirimary  coiiiso  shoiild  be 
continned  in  the  graininar  course,  witb  importaiil  addi- 
tions. More  attention  shonid  be  given  to  historié  orna- 
nienl,  and  the  piquls  should  acquirc  definile  kinnvledge 
lit  leading  décorative  styles.  The  drawin,;^  ol'  thi'  pro- 
lileins  of  ]ilane  geometry  shonid  lie  caret'uliy  attended 
to.  Model  and  objcct  drawing,  or  fre(^-li;iiid  perspective, 
shonid  bi_'  taken  np  of  an  (>arh'  period  ;  also.  before  the 
elose  of  the  course,  iustruniental  perspective.  Very  lit.tle 
or  110  attention  shonid  li  ■  given  to  light  and  shade  in 
Ihis  course. 

The  drawing  of  historié  ornamentshonld  bi^  conlinned 
in  liie  higb-s(diool  course  witb  the  use  of  colonrin  tlat 
tints.  Bolanical  analysis  and  original  conventional 
design  l'or  décorative  pnrposes.  in  eolor,  should  reçoive 
laarked  attention.  Indeed  there  shonid  1)!>  inui'h  of 
fu'iginal  design  as  applied  in  varions  industries.  Advan- 
ced w,()rk  should  be  doue  iu  model-and  object-drawing, 
witb  the  addition  of  light  and  shade;  and  drawing  from 
the  cast  should  be  beguii.  There  _shoul(l  be  advanced 
work  in  instrumental  ])erspective,  "witb  the  use  of  balf- 
liiit  lu  tMiifihasize  the  solidity  of  tlie  olij(>cts.  Much  of 
the  propL'r  work  of  tiie  high-sciniol  shonid  bi'  elective- 
for  liie  pnrpose  of  allowing  a  choice  bi'tween  architec- 
tural drawing.  maidiine. drawing.  and  thv;  like,  on  the 
rine  liand,  and  purely  iestlietic  art  on  the  other. 

Tiie  coui'ses  wbicb  liave  Ijeeii  fhns  brieily  desci'ibed 
rail  iiol  lie  adopled  at  once,  where  uoprevions  systenia 
tic  work  lias  been  donc  in  drawing,  for  much  that 
siionld  be  learned  iu  the  grammar-school  mnst  neces- 
sarily  be  taken  np  by  the  pnpils  in  the  higli-school, 
silice  there  can  be  no  satisfaclory  progvess  witliout  a 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments.  Undèr  such  circumslances 
llie  instruction  must  be  at  tlie  ontset  provisional. 

— I[iiini'  and  School  JoitrnnI. 


.Mc4iiiil  Uiiivei>iHy.— C'iiristiiias  Kxaiiiiiiatioii. 

TRIZE   ].[<['. 

OllUIS.VUV    COL'RSK    IN    AKTS 

Greck. —  Tliird  Year  —  Class  I  —  LaHeui',  (ioulU,  Warriner, 
Xevviiham,  Scott.  Class  II  — Pedlej' (C.  S.),  Robertson,  Amaron; 
Anderson  and  McGregor,  equal;  Forneretand  McGibbon,  equal. 
Class  III — .\t\vater.  Second  Year — Class  I— Ross  (Donald), 
]{oss  (.lames),  Donald.  Class  II — Thornton  ;  McFadpen  and 
McLaren,  equal  ;  B^akely,  Dawson.  Class  III — Lyman,  Guerin, 
McKillop  ;  Sweenvand  i  orr.adce,  equal;  Ewing,  Taylor.  First 
Year— DlassI — Eadie,  AlcCliire.  Stevens,  MorrisOn.  Cliiss  IF — 
Knowles  ;  Cross,  Liglithall  and  Kobertson,  eqnal  :  McConnell 
and  Shearer,  ecjual  ;  McKit)bin.  McLean  and  !f-ilcox,  equal; 
Class  III — Ilalley  and  Meighen,  equal:  I^ane  and  Uedpatli, 
equal  ;  Allen  and  AVood,  equal  :  Culp,  Iloughtonand  lioy,  equal. 

Latin. Tliird  Y'ear— Class  I — IjaHeur.  Gould,  Scott,  AVarri 

lier,  Xewnham  ,■  Anderson  and  Pedley  (C.  S,  equal.  Class  II — 
j'orneret  ;  Amaron  and  Kobertson,  equal;  McCiibbon.  McGre- 
iior.  Class  III — Atwater,  Chubb.  Second  Year — Olass  I  — Ross 
(Donald),  Ross  (.lames),  Donald.  Class  II— McFadyon,  Blakely, 
'l'honiton;  Guerin  and  Taylor,  equal.  Class  lit— 'l'orrancê, 
Swoeny  ;  Dawson  and  McKillop.  equal  ;  Lyman,  McLaren  and 
l-hving,  equal.  First  Y'ear— Class  I— Eadie  and  Stevens,  equal  : 
McClure,  Morrison,  Shearer.  Class  II— Knowles,  Cross;  MoLean 
and  Robertson,  equal  ;  McConnell;  Meighen;  Ilaley,  Lane  and 
Redpatli,  equal;  Lightliall.    Class  III— McKibbin  "and   Imrie, 


equal  ;    Wood,    Iloughton,   Roy,    Culp  :    Rutledgo  and   Allen, 
equal. 

\English  and  Rhetork. — Fourth  Y'ear — English  Literature) — 
Class  I — Duffy,  Graham,  'Watson.  Third  Year. — Rhetoric) — 
Class  I — Lafleur,  Scott,  Robertson,  Gould.  Class  II — Atwater, 
Chubb.  First  Y'ear — (English  Grammar  and  Composition) — 
Class  I^ — Morrison,  Stevens,  McClure,  Lightliall,  Cross,  Eadie, 
Edmunds.  Class  II— Lane,  Shearer,  Robertson,  Knowles  McKib- 
bin, Ilaley,  lîutledge,  Howard,  Meighen,  McLean,  Redpath, 
Roy,  Honghton,  McConnell,  Culp".  Class  III — Campbell,  Wood, 
Allen. 

Mental  Philosopliy. — Fourth  Y'ear  — Class  I— Eexford,  Pedley 
(IL),  Lyman  (II.  H  ),  McGioon,  Watson.  Class  II — Cox,  Hughes, 
Dufty,  Langford.  Kettlewell.  Class  III — Maloolm,  Malcolm, 
Matheson,  Gray,  McCarroll, 

Moral  rhilosophi/. — Third  Year — Class  I — Pedley,  (C.  S). 
Warriner,  Amaron,  Lafleur  and  Scott,  equal  ;  Silcox.  (jlass  II 
— Anderson,  McGregor  ;  Gould  and  Newnham,  equal  :  Barltrop 
and  Forneret  and  Kettlewell,  equal  ;  Baugh.  Class  lit — Meyers 
and  McGibbon,  equal;  Robertson,  Langford,  Atwater,  Edwards, 
Cunningham,  Chubb,  Hobbs. 

Elemcntanj  Phs>jcolo(/i/. — Second  Y'ear — Class  I — Ross  (James), 
Dawson,  Ross  (Donald),  Donald,  Blakley,  Thornton,  McFadyen, 
Lyman  (C.  A.).  Class  II — Kettlewell,  Ewing,  McKillop,  Tor- 
rance,  Guerin.  Class  III — Langford,  Wright,  McLaren,  Evans. 
Willett,  Wolcott,  Sweeny. 

Hcbreir. —Sonior  Y'ear — Class  I — Pedley  fC.  S.)  Class  II — 
McGregor  (A.  F.),  Boudreau.  Cl.iss  III — None.  Junior  Y'ear — 
Class  I  McKillop,  McClure;  McKibben  and  Shearer,  equal  ; 
Eadie,  Silcox,  Uoughton  ;  Ewing  and  Rivard,  equal.  Class  II — 
Cruchet,  Baillie.  Class  III — McLean. 

Mathematical  Phijsics  —  Four  Y'ear — class  I — Xone.  Class  II, 
Dufty.  Class  III — McGounn,  Watson,  Craham,  Matheson,  Gray, 
Co.x,  Pedley  (IL)  Third  Year  -Class  I. — Newnham,  Pedley 
(C.  S.)  Class  II. — Lafleur.  Class  II  i. — Scottand  Warriner,  equal  ; 
Gould  Forneret,  Robertson  (R.),  Amaron. 

Maihemaiics. — .Second  Year. — Class  I. — Ross  (J.),  Blakely: 
Dawson  (R  ,  and  Ross  iD.),  equal.  Class  IL — 'l'hornton,  Ewing. 
Class  III. — McFadpen,  Donald,  Torrance  (F.)  Sweeny  McLaren, 
Lyman  (C  ),  McKilloq,  Guerin.  First  Y'ear. — Class  I. — Morrison, 
Knowles;  McClure  and  Stevens,  equal;  Eadie.  Class  II. — 
Shearer,  Cross  Class  III.  —  Mc(Jonnell,  Lightall,  Meighen; 
Allen  and  Haley,  equal  ;  Cochrane  and  Edmunds,  equal  : 
Houghton  and  Redpath:  equal  ;  Wood  ;  Culph  and  Howard 
(R.  J.  B.)  and  McLean  and  Roy,  equal;  Robertson  (H.) 

Expérimental  Physics — Fourth  Y'ear — Class  I — Lyman  and 
Rexford,  equal  Class  IL— None.  Class  III — DutFy,  Watson. 
Third  Year — Class  I.  — Lafleur.  Class  IL— Scott,  Chubb.  Class 
III. — Forneretand  Gould  and  McGibbon,  equal  ;  Robertson  iR.), 
Amaron. 

Geolooy,  {Minera'.oyy  and  JAthology). — Fourth  Y'ear — Class  I — 
I;pman,  Crothers.  Clâss  II  — Pedley,  Watson,  Matheson,  Cox, 
Gray,  Cossar.  Class  III. — Malcolm,  Hughes.    . 

Zooloyy  — Third  Y'ear. — Class  I  —  Scott,  Warriner,  Pedley 
Newnham,  Forneret,  Foord,  McCîregor. — Class  II. — Atwater 
Anderson    Class  Ht- Chubb,  Livingston. 

Botany. — Sesond  Y'ear — Class  I — llonald,  Dawson,  Ross  (J), 
Ross  (D),  Lyman,  McFadyen,  Thornton,  Ewing,  Blakeley,  Ket- 
tlewi'well  Class  II.  —  Adams,  Guerin,  Torrance,  Langford, 
Barltrop,  McLaren,  McLaren,  McKillop.  Class  III — Sweeny, 
Livingston,  Baillie. 

Chemislry.—  Virst  Vear — Class  I — Shearer,  McBlure,  Eadie, 
Morrison;  Meighen  and  Stevens,  equal.  Class  II — Cochrane, 
McConnell;  Knowles  and  Robertson,  equaL  Class  III — McKib- 
bin, Cross,  Howard  (R.)  ;  Caverhill  and  Lightliall,  equal;  Allen, 
Anderson,  Rutledge,  Haley,  Redjiath,  McLean,  Edmunds,  Wood 
Fi-enc/i. — Fourth  Year— Class  I—  McGoun.  Class  II — None. 
Class  m — None.  Third  Year — Class  I— None.  Class  II — None. 
Class  III — Robertson,  Chubb.  Secoid  Y'ear — Class  I — Ross 
James  ;  Ross  iD.  C).  Guerin,  Donald,  Class  II — Blakeley,, 
(Dawson.  Class  III — Thorlon  and  Torrance  equal  ;  McLaren 
Sweeney,  McKillop,  Lyman,  Evans.  First  Year — Class  I  — 
McClure,  Lame  ;  Cross  and  Redpath  and  Wood  equal  ;  Lightliall, 
Howard,  (Jochr.ane,  Eadie.  Class  II — Allen,  Edmunds,  McCon- 
nell. Class  III— Knowles  ;  Campbell  and  Morrison  equal; 
Robertson,  Haley,  Meyers,  Stevens,  Meighen. 

(j'erman- — Third  Y'ear — Class  I — Gould.  Second  Year — Class 
I — Ross  (James).  Class  II  Year — Class  I — Lane,  Cross.  Class 
II — None.  Class  III — McLaren  (D.  C.)  First  Y^ear— Class  — 
Lane,  Cross.  Class  II — Edmunds.  Class  III — Lightliall,  Roy, 
Caverhill. 
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IJurflneering. —Spécial  siibjects.     Senior  Year— Class  I— Chip-  ; 
man.  Claas  II— Hawley,  Hetlierington  Class  III— None.  Mlddle  i 
Year— Class  I-Sproule,  Ross,  (P.)  Nelson.    Class  II— Jones  ;— 
Th  impson   and  Walbank,   equal.     Class  III— Rogers.     Junior 
Year.     Class  I— O'Dwj'er,  Hall.     Casa  II— Swan,  Adams,  Hull. 
Class  III  -  fecriver,  Perry,  Power. 

t  se  of  ilie  Blowpipc  and  Assaying.—'^iiààXe  Year.  Class  I— 
Xone.     Class  III— Howard  (W.). 

Maihematical  Plujsics. Senior  Yaar.  Class  I— Chipman.  Class 
II— None.  Class  III— Hetlierington  Middle  Year.  Class  I— 
Sproule.  Class  II— None.  Class  III— Thompson,  Ross  (P.), 
Jones.  Rogers,  Walbank,  Wardrop. 

Maihematics.—}''iiddle  Year,  Class  I— Jones,  Ross  (P.),  Sproule. 
Class  H-Wardrop.  Class  III— Rogers,  Thompson,  Walbank. 
.lunior  Year.  Class  I— O'Dyer  and  Swan,  equal.  Class  II — 
None.  Class  III— A'iams  ;  Hull  and  Scriver,  equal  ; — Hall  and 
Perry,  equal  ; — Ferguson. 

Exprrimental  Physics. — Senior  Year  Class  I— Chipman.  Class 
II— Hethrington.  Class  III  None.  Middle  Year— Class  I— 
Sproule  Class  H- Ross  (P.  D.).  Class  III— Wardrop,  Jones, 
Rogers,  Nelson,  Thompson. 

Geology,  (Mineralogy  and  Lithology).— Senior  Year— Class  I 
— Chipman.     Class  II— Hawley'  Hethrington. 

Zoology  and  Palœoniohgy. —lliddle  Year— Class  I -Sproule, 
Nelson,  Koss  (P).  Class  H — Walbank,  McNie,  Jones,  Howard, 
Thompson,  Rogers.     Class  III— Casswell,  Cléments,  Wardrop. 

Chemistry.— Junior  Year,  and  Middle  Year  in  Part— Class  I— 
Adams,  O'Dwyer.  Class  II— Swan,  Wardrop,  Howard,  (W.). 
Jones,  Hall.  Class  III— Scriver,  Hull,  Walbank,  Thompson, 
Perry,  Ross  (P) 

English. — Junior  Year — (Grammar  and  Composition)— Class 
I— None.  Class  II— O'Dwyer,  Scriver,  Adams,  Swan,  Cochrane, 
Hull,  Hall.     Class  III— Perrj-,  Smith,  Ferguson. 

French.— Senior  Year— Class  I— None  Class  II— Chipman. 
Class  III— Hawley.  Middle  Year— Class  I— None.  Class  II— 
Sproule,  Jones,  Walbank.  Class  III— Koss,  (Ph.).  Thompson, 
Cléments.  Junior  Year  -  Class  I— O'Dwyer,  Swan.  Class  II — 
Smith,  Perry,  Hall.  Class  III — Adams;  Morkill  and  Scriver, 
equal  ;  Ferguson. — Montréal  Gazettt- 
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Wo  pablisliPil  in  oiir  lasl  issiio  tlio  iiew  Kduraliou 
Billwiiich  places  llu'  DeparluieiU  of  Public  lastiiirtii)u 
under  a  Supei-intcndeiit,  as  it  wasbefore  Coule Jeratioii  : 
it  cliauges  also  tbo  coustilulioii  ûi'  thcConiicil  of  Public 
luslructioa.  lu  oui-  next  issue  we  liope  to  bc  able  lo 
infonn  our  readers  of  tlie  various  changes  and  appoiiil- 
nients  necessitaled  liy  tlie  new  order  of  tliings.  Tlie  .Vcl 
will  come  into  force  on  tbe  IsL  of  February  ne.vt.  and 
iiot  on  tlii-  Isl  of  .lannarv,  aserroueously  priuled  in  our 
lasl. 


>iglit  Itidc  in  Fairj  Ian<l. 

AU  night  the  great  elms  shook  for  fcar 

And  writhed  as  if  in  pain, 
Between  the  pauses  of  my  sleej) 

I  heard  the  gusty  rain  ; 
Quite  sick  of  this  world  and  unmanucd, 
I  road  away  to  Fairyland. 

Ail  night  the  bellowing  of  the  storm 
The  crazy  chimney  rooked  and  shook  ; 

Till,  weary  of  this  sound  and  woe, 
Weary  of  pen  and  ink  and  book, 

I  bridle  snatched  with  careless  hand 

And  rode  an  hour  through  Fairyland 

I  heard  still  as  I  flew  along, 

The  old  oak's  branches  shake  .and  shakc, 
Yet  weary  of  this  stubborn  heart, 

That  throbs  and  throbs,  but  will  not  break, 
I  sought  for  t)beron  and  his  band. 
And  rode  long  leagues  through  Fairyland. 

I  found  the  court;  in  love  and  dance 
I  whiled  away  the  siunmer  hours  ; 

Lances  I  broke,  and  quaffed  the  cup, 
Where  fell  a  rain  of  crimson  ilowers. 

They  ail  obeyed  my  proud  command. 

Those  little  "folks  of  Fairyland. 

I  won  the  falry  crown  at  last, 
And  built  a  castle  tall  and  proud  ; 

The  roof  was  sunshine,  and  the  walls 
Were  form  of  rainbow  and  of  cloud  ; 

I  bade  the  goblins  own  my  sway— 

A  shout — I  woke,  and  it  was  day. 

.  AU  the  Year  Round. 


Home  aïKl  K('li4>t>1. 

Tlie  December   uumber   of    Ihis    popular    magazine 
closes  the  l'outh  volume.  It  is  very  haudsomely  illus- 
tralod,  having  a   fuU-page  frontispieee  and  twelve  lo 
lifteen   other  eu,m'avings.    Tlie  principal  articles  are   a 
carefullv-compiied  essay  on  Swans,  in  which  the  editor 
describe's  tlie  différent  speeies  of  thèse   beaiiliful  birds. 
and  recites  anecdotes  of  tlieii  lialnts  of  life  ;  a  philoso- 
phical  pap'M-  by  Dr.  Yandell  on-Birds.  sbowuig  the  adap- 
tation of  Iheir  l'omis  to  the  conditions  of  their  e.\istence  : 
a  sketcli  of  liie  life  of  John  Millou,  with  a  portvail  of  Ihc 
poet's  striking  face:  a  humorous  article  on  Allitération 
as  a  fiiiure  of'rheloric  ;  a  pleasanl  chat  with  American 
children  abiuit  the  Children   of  the  Chinese  ;  a  Iransla 
tion  froiu  the  French  of  Flamarion.  giving  a  history  of 
tlie  Transits  of  Venus.    A  paper  ou   Household  Déco- 
ration, a   practical   essay    on    Drawing  in   the   Public 
Schools,  and  a  description   of  Kindergardeu  Toys,  and 
how  to  use  thein,  complète  the  department  of  conlribu- 
tions.  Décisions  ou  Iheeommou-school  laws,  spicy  items 
of  intelligence  in  the  educatioual  and  scientific  worlds, 
and  notices  of  sonie  new  books  for  the  holidays  make 
np  the  editorial  notes.  Thepublishers  promise  inereased 
efforts  and  e.xpcnse  for  the  year  1876,  so  as  to  retam  for 
HoMK  AND  ScHOOi,  ils  placc  as  the  hest  of  ail  educational 
publications    in   tlie   world.    The   snbscriptionpnce   is 
onlv  Sl.5().  and  the  pi-eininms  to  agents  range  froni  9>-l 
to  è-2,0tl!l.  Address  John  P.  MoitTON  j'y   Co..  Lonisville. 
Kv. 


LITS 


R  .A.  T  TJ  H.  E 


It  is  a  familiar  observation  tliat  the  great  processes  of  nature 

!  are  mostly  conducted  in  silence,  and  noise  is  the  sign  not  so 

muchof  growth  as  of  destruction.     It  is  not  in  the   disturbmg 

forces  of  the  earthquake,  the  tempest.  and  ihe  lire,  but  rather 

i  in  the  silent  advance  of  long  geological  periods,  the  graduai 

'  development  of  animal  life,  and  the  slow  coolmg  of  the  igneous 

i  "lobe,  that  her  still  small  voice   speaks  to  the  ear  ot  science. 

It  is   however,  of  human  conduct  rather  than  of  natural  laws 

that'we  are  thinking  when  we  speak  of  the  power  of  silence. 

The  power  of  speech  in  its  various  forms,  whether  of  cjnversa- 

tion   of  argument,  of  oratory,  or,  in  a  wider  sensé  of  the  word, 

of  written  communication,  is  indeed  obvions  enough— so  obv 

'iousthat,  without  it,  human  life  would  come  to  a  standstiU 

alto^e  her   Language,  as  itisconstantly  observed,  distinguislies 

1  the  rational  from  the  brute  crealion.     But,  on  the  other  hand, 

the  incenious  sarcasm  of  a  great  master  of  diplomaoy  who  sug 

1  .-ested  that  the  principal   use  of  language  is  to  conceal  oui- 
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tlioughts  lias  a  basis  of  fact  to  rest  upon.  At  ail  events  it  is 
very  often  used  for  that  purpose,  aïid  in  such  cases  the  language 
of  silence,  wherever  it  is  available,  is  the  simplest  and  most 
effective  that  eau  be  employed.  We  say  wherever  it  is  avail- 
able, for  a  telltale  silence,  according  to  tho  familiar  jiroverb, 
may  be  the  surest  nieans  of  revealing,  not  concealing,  thought. 
It  is  not  every  one  knows  how  "  to  be  silent  in  seven  lan- 
guages  ;  "  to  speak  seven  languages  with  ease,  if  not  a  coin- 
mon,  is  perliaps  a  less  rare  accomplishment.  But  the  capacity, 
where  its  exists,  is  a  real  source  of  strength,  and  Solomon  inti- 
mâtes that  to  be  whoUy  destitute  of  it  is  the  mark  of  a  fool, 
who  "  Uttereth  ail  his  mind."  It  is  related  of  Ilallam  and  the 
poet  Roger  that  in  early  life  they  wero  greatly  impressed  with 
some  mesmeric  experiments  tliey  had  witnessed  in  Paris,  and 
on  there  first  return  to  London  began  talking  freely  on  the 
subject  ;  but  when  they  found  there  révélations  received  with 
a  chorus  of  indiscriminate  ridicule,  they  agreed  never  again  to 
speak  of  the  subject  in  gênerai  society. 

In  such  instances,  and  many  more  that  miglit  be  mentioned, 
s  lence  is  chiefly  use  as  a  protective  power,  and  that  is  no  doubt 
its  most  obvions  though  by  no  means  its  only,  use.  Our  read- 
ers  may  be  aware  that  in  former  days  'the  Fellows  of  ïrinity 
Collège,  Dublin,  ivere  forbidden  by  statute  to  marry;  but  the 
violation  of  the  rule,  which  in  fact  thej'  seldom  observed,  was 
connived  at  so  long  as  they  maintained  a  discreet  réticence  on 
their  cunnubial  arrangements,  and  their  avives  bore  their 
maiden  names  in  public.  One  of  thèse  wedded  oelibates  was 
asked  by  a  friend  ^ho  had  been  mucli  perplexed  on  discovering 
the  state  of  the  case  how  he  managed  to  hold  his  fellowship  ? 
"My  dear  sir,"  was  tlie  reply,  "  a  nian  can  hold  anything  who 
can  hold  his  tongue."  It  follows  of  course,  that  a  man  who 
wears  his  heart  on  his  sleeve  will  let  everything  slip  through 
his  fingers.  That  gift  of  silence  is  characteristic  of  the  "  canny" 
iScot.  A  Scotchman  will  never  "  tell  a  lee,''  but  he  will  make 
it  next  to  impossible  for  you  to  discover  ivhat  lie  wishes  to 
conceal  The  surgical  opération  which  is  said  to  be  requisite 
for  getting  a  joke  into  him  his  equally  required  for  getting 
anything  ont  of  him  when  he  prefers,  as  lie  very  frequently 
iloes  prefer,  to  keep  is  oivn  council.  Ile  is  an  adept  at  beat- 
ing  about  the  bush,  wliioh  is  another  way  of  saying  that  he 
knows  how  to  hold  his  tongue.  It  is  often  serves  to  conceal 
what  there  might  be  an  indiscrétion  in  betraying,  it  may  also 
prove  a  positive  means  of  influence.  The  Greeks  thought  it 
so  difficult  to  speak  "  good-omened  words"  tlial  they  use  the 
prase  as  équivalent  to  what  th-!  Romans  more  directly  termed 
''a  sacred  silence."  And,  great  as  the  rei:iute  which  their  phi- 
losophers,  orators,  and  poets  hâve  won  by  their  writings,  it  is 
difficult  to  détermine  how  much  of  the  still  grander  réputation 
of  Socrates  is  due  to  his  having  written  nothing.  In  one  sensé 
certainly  he  was  the  reverse  of  silence,  but  lie  did  not  commit 
his  thoughts  to  paper,  and  lie  lias  been  credited — we  do  not 
say  undeservedly— with  more  than  the  highest  wisdom  of  those 
who  undertook  to  report  his  uttorances,  while  their  weaknesses 
iire  attributed  to  themselves.  Jlow  much  again  of  influence 
and  réputation  in  ordinary  life  is  due  toajudicious  silence.  We 
hnve  ail  lieard  of  Lord  Thurlow's  awful  nod,  but  there  are 
otlier  professians  than  the  law  where  a  sententious  silence  lias 
proved  the  secret  of  success.  How  many  radical  réputations 
liave  been  builton  a  capacity  for  looking  wise  ànd  saying  noth- 
ing I  A  doctor  who  knows  how  to  insinuate  by  tone  and  face 
and  gesture  his  perfect  command  of  the  situation,  without 
oommitting  himself  to  spécifie  assertions,  may  make  a  little 
skill  go  a  long  way,  and  may  even  make  serions  mistake  with 
impunity.  It  does  not  seem  so  easy  for  a  preacher  to  trade 
upon  his  capacity  of  reserve,  yet  even  in  the  clérical  profession 
many  hâve  gained  the  réputation  of  profound  divines  and  able 
guide  in  the  spiritual  life  by  a  judicious  management  of  plati- 
tudes. Nor  would  it  be  hard  to  show,  and  the  other  hand,  how 
lofty  réputations  and  brilliant  prospects  havo  been  blighted  by 
too  open-mouthed  a  frankness.  It  matters  little  whatopinions 
an  aspirant  for  political  or  clérical  promotion  may  hold,  so 
long  as  he  understands  when  to  hold  his  tongue  about  them  ; 
but  a  single  slip  may  mar  a  whole  career.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
ngain,  to  hear  people  say  that  they  had  rather  not  meet  some 
lamous  personage  for  admiration  or  révérence,  for  fear  the 
spell  sliould  be  broken.  'J  his  means  that  they  are  afraid  of  his 
saying  something  that  would  jar  on  their  iireconceived  notions 
about  him  :  and,  considering  the  immense  divei-sity  of  tastes 
and  methods  of  judgment,  such  a  resuit  is  likely  enough.  But 
no  previously  formed  estimate,  though  it  may  not  be  raised, 
can  well  be  endangerod  by  silence.     The   policy  of  reserve   has 


been  stigmatized,  and  sometimes  justly,  as  cowardlj',  but  it  is 
usually  safe.  As  dead  men  tell  no  taies,  silent  men  commit  no 
blunders-  David  said  in  his  haste  that  ail  men  are  liars,  and 
ready  speech  is  apt  to  be  fruitf ul  of  criticisms  more  damaging 
to  those  who  utter  them  than  to  those  at  wliom  thej'are  aimed. 
Moreover,  for  most  men,  even  the  ablest,  a  novitiatoof  silence, 
so  to  call  it,  is  profitable  before  they  enter  on  the  business  of 
life.  Dr.  Newman  tells  us  in  the  Apologia  that  it  was  said  of 
him  in  his  early  days  at  Oxford,  "Hère  is  a  man  who,  when  he 
is  silent,  will  never  begin  to  speak,  and,  when  he  once  begins 
to  speak,  will  never  stop  "  Thomas  .'Vquinas  was  unquestiona 
bly  one  of  the  greatest  intellects  of  the  middle  âges,  yet  so 
silent  was  lie  through  ail  his  earlier  life,  that  he  was  esteemed 
exceptionally  stupid,  and  when  at  last  he  began  to  speak  his 
auditors  exclaimed, ''Bos  locutus  est"  His  brain  had  been 
working  the  more  actively  while  his  tongue  was  still. 
— Sattirda;/  licvicir. 


lÎH.St. 

There  is  a  well  known  saying  to  which  every  truc  worker  will 
respond. — "  It  is  better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out."  The  old 
Vikings  who  stood  to  die,  dressed  in  their  fuU  armour,  knew 
the  wholesale  meaning  of  this  saying  ;  and  the  modem  Viking, 
the  professional  man  who  dies  in  harness,  pulling  thelabouring 
oar  to  the  last,  and  not  giving  up  while  a  usable  fibre  remains 
in  him,  is  the  bravest  exempf;  in  our  présent  day  of  a  prin- 
ciple  which  has  helped  to  make  England  what  it  is,  and  by 
which  the  earth  is  to  be  Hnally  subdued  and  brought  under  the 
control  of  man's  intellect  and  will. 

Tlie  curse  of  man  is  not  work,  but  indolence:  and  his  misery 
is  not  to  wear  out,  but  to  rust  out.  To  drift  into  the  sleepy 
shallows,  where  the  day  is  always  noon  and  hfe  passes  lazily  in 
lotus-eating,  is  tlie  saddest  fate  that  can  overtake  man  or 
woman  ;  to  be  out  in  the  field  where  the  workers  toil  and  tlie 
strength  of  humanity  is  put  forth  to  combat  and  .to  conquer, 
is  the  only  life  wortliy  of  or  fulfiUing  the  purposes  of  our  race. 
We  need  not  hâve  work  to  do  ;  no,  not  though  they  are  what  it 
is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  call  over  vorked.  We  need  only 
pity  the  indolent  who  doze  and  dream  with  folded  hands  ami 
lie  supine  by  the  wayside  rusting — their  strength  failing,  their 
faculties  dulled,  their  use  to  th^  world  without  or  within  not 
so  much  as  the  use  of  a  twilight  motli  or  a  scarcely  animated 
zoophyte,  their  présence  simply  cumbering  the  ground,  and 
taking  up  the  space  of  better  men.  They  are  rusting  as  they 
lie,  and  things  rvisted  are  ruined. 

Ëvery  thing  about  us  rusts  for  want  of  use  ;  every  faculty 
we  possess,  every  acquirement  wèhave  gained.  Mind  and  body 
alike  needs  continuai  exercise,  else  the  joints  get  stifi',  and 
disuse  produces  inability.  If  we  give  up  walking,  in  a  short 
time  the  power  of  walking  gives  us  up  :  and  the  most  ardent 
equestrian  sits  bul  uneasily  if  he  lias  let  his  horsemanship 
remain  too  long  a  memory  and  be  too  little  a  fact.  So  of  our 
mental  faculties.  Memory,  fancy,  création,  ingenuity,  what 
we  will,  ail  leavo  us  if  we  lot  the  field  lie  fallow  and  the  rust 
creep  over  the  steel.  We  can  only  enjoy  the  fruits  of  past 
labour  by  steel  keeping  up  the  processes  of  labour,  and  nothing  _ 
remains  bright  and  cloar  which  is  laid  by  without  further  em- 
ployment.  IIow  often  we  see  this  as  the  resuit  of  the  most 
careful,  the  most  elaborate  éducation  !  Once  tairly  home  l'rom 
school,  the  girl  on  wliom  masters  hâve  been  lavished  by  the 
dozen  quietly  lets  her  accomplishments  rust  into  destruction 
by  abandonmeiit,  and  in  a  couple  of  years'  time  can  neither 
play  nor  draw,  can  neither  sing  nor  read  french,  lias  forgotteii 
lier  german,  and  would  be  puzzled  to  give  a  correct  historical 
date,  ail  because  she  lias  suffered  herself  to  rust,  and  lias  not 
cared  to  keep  her  mind  and  accomplishments  polislied  bydaily 
practice.  Ho  with  a  man  Ile  has  been  taught  a  great  many 
things  which  he  finds  nou-essentials  in  his  professional  career  : 
and  holding  the  doctrine  that  ail  which  is  not  direct  help  is  of 
indirect  disadvantage,  abandons  as  so  much  impeâimentancquive- 
ments  by  wlùcli  he  cannot  make  his  money  or  increase  his 
business."  Classics,  literature,  art,  science,  everything  with 
which  his  mind  was  enriched  in  the  learning  days,  rusts  and 
dies  out  for  simple  disuse,  when  lie  falls  foui  of  the  directors 
of  his  éducation  and  complains,  as  of  so  much  time  wasted  and 
force  misapplied,  that  he  was  taught  latiD  when  he  ouglit  to 
hâve  been  crammed  in  bookkeepiug  and  doulile  entry,  and 
plagued    with   Oreek    when    his    future   profession   demanded 
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trigonometry  and  the  art  of  map  making  and  surveying.  Ile 
forgets  that  every  acquirement,  wliether  directiy  useful  or 
only  indirectly,  is  always  valuable.  At  tlie  worst  it  is  latent 
power  — gold  in  the  mine,  not  made  into  ready  coin  bearing 
interest  and  of  current  exchange  ;  but  it  is  always  power, 
liowever  latent,  always  gold,  though  not  of  current  coinage. 
Perhaps  he  lives  to  repent  his  close-set  ideas  of  what  was  not 
needful  ;  therefore,  to  regret  the  rust  to  which  he  has  wilfuUy 
given  up  those  things  -which  it  cost  so  mueh  time  and  money 
to  sliape  and  create.  But  if  he  does,  it  will  be  only  when  it  is 
too  late,  when  his  money  is  made  and  his  business  has  inoreased 
to  its  utmost  dimensions,  when  he  wants  amusement  and  a 
liobby,  no  longer  only  a  profession  and  so  much  paying  work, 
and  would  fain  make  play  with  those  rusty,  corroded,  but  not 
worn-out  old  implements  in  his  mental  armoury  of  the  past, 
and  tinds  them  too  stift"  to  be  worked,  too  rusty  for  any  polish 
to  be  put  on  them  again.  This  too  is  one  of  the  mistakes  of  a 
life  too  closely  focussed,  such  as  it  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to 
lead.  We  let  the  adjuncts  ru&t,  eut  oif  the  o  namental  fringes 
sharp  to  the  leading  threads,  and  tliink  that  ail  which  does 
not  help  in  the  establishment  of  our  main  purpose  is  so  much 
waste  ;  by  which  we  impovevish  our  minds  and  do  not  enrich 
our  purses. 

We  can  let  our  émotions  rust  into  diause  just  as  we  let  our 
mental  faculties  and  our  bodily  muscles.  If  we  get  into  the 
habit  of  not  caring,  we  fine  in  time  tliat  caring  is  difficult  and 
.even  impossible.  We  can  live  witliout  love,  without  pity,  | 
without  generositj',  without  compassion.  We  can,  if  we  choose, 
let  the  rust  creep  over  us  so  that  we  become  ail  guarled  and 
corroded — the  only  active  principle  left  in  us  that  of  self  and 
self  interest,  self  and  self-imlidgence.  The  conscience  can  be 
ted  on  lotuses  as  well  as  the  body  :  and  even  virtue  must  be 
polished  by  use  to  prevent  rusting  into  deoay.  We  never  stand 
still.  Either  we  are  advaucing  in  the  way  of  goodness  or  we 
advancing  in  the  way  of  goodness  'or  we  are  retrogradmg  ; 
either  the  rust  is  groning  round  about  our  soûls,  or  it  is  being 
diminished  by  our  own  eftbrts  vigorously  made_.  If  we  let  our-  ^ 
selves  get  into  habits  of  temper  that  are  uuamiable,  of  a  direc- 
tion of  thought  tliat  is  uncharitable,  we  make  our  way  down- 
ward  by  the  ■  law  of  arithmetical  progression,  of  cumulative 
energy  ;  every  day's  illdoing,  liaving  at  its  back  the  weight  of 
every  preceding  day's  ill-doing,  and  so.  deepening  the  fall  and 
strengthening  the  growth  by  the  multiplied  force  of  ail  tliat 
has  gone  before.  Spiritual  rust  grows  fast  and  ever  faster  ;  for 
which  cause  it  is  inciunbent  on  us  to  keep  the  lamp  of  our 
soûls  ever-bright,  and  the  silver  of  our  Ihoughts  pure  and 
without  stain  or  tarnish. 

The  rest  to  which  every  worker  looks  as  the  haven  of  happi- 
ness  to  be-  reached  wliile  he  lias  still  energy  enougli  to  enjoy,  is 
just  one  of  those  ijliantorns  which  men  pursue  and  by  wliich 
they  are  led  in  this  strange unreal  life  of  oms.  Those  phantoms 
hâve  a  good  as  ivell  as  an  important  influence  over  us  ;  but  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  a  clearcr  vision  would  be  a  more 
manly  state  of  things,  and  work  as  well  in  the  end  as  phan- 
tasms.  We  should  find  no  liiiven  of  happiness  in  our  rest  if 
we  liad  still  any  vital  energy  left.  "\Ve  should  lind  instead  that 
rest  meant  rust,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  wear  out  iu 
work  tlian  rust  out  in  idleness.  The  cry  raised  on  one  liaiid 
against  over-work  might  with  justice  be  raised  on  the  other 
against  rust,  and  of  the  two  the  latter  state  is  more  to  be 
deplorèd.  It  takes  a  vast  amount  of  energy.  Only  those  who 
fear  are  riglitly  on  their  guard  ;  only  those  who  are  resolute 
can  prevail,  Mean  -ivhile,  wherever  we  look  we  find  examples 
of  crass  and  fatal  indolence  — of  men  given  over  to  sloth,  of 
minds  rendered  vacant  by  rust,  of  iaculties  perishing  for  want 
of  sustenance,  of  acquirements  ilestroyed  by  want  of  use.  To 
us  it  seems  that  the  thing  to  fear  and  fight  against  is  that 
objectless,  purposeless,  indolence  of  content  by  which  men 
bask  lazily  in  the  sunny  shallows,  dreamers  ofdreams  tlvathave 
neither  vitality  nor  meaning,  lotus-eaters  without  passion  or 
ambition,  rusling  as  they  lie,  corroding  whiJe  they  live,  logs 
holding  the  ground' against  the  active,  the  useful,  and  the 
energetican— achronisms  that  hâve  no  place,  and  which  a  futm-e 
better  perception  of  duty  will  render  impossible. — From  the 
Qiieeu. 
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Tlii-  Mdric  Si/sinn.—ll  is  important  that  this  system  of  weiglils 
and  mensures  should  he  taiiglit  in  our  schools.  It  is  not  yet  used  to 
any  exlent  iu  conimon  business  transactions,  but  its  use  for  sucli 
lniT'poscs  is  le.L'alizod,  ;ind  llio  lime  is  coming  when  the  change  must 
be  made.  A  proiianition  for  tliat  change  is  demanded  of  teachers,  for 
it  is  only  through  the  schools  that  ilic  change  can  be  praclically 
aceonipiished.  l"or  a  tini(\  the  old  and  the  new  mustboth  be  taughl, 
and  the  relal ions  oftlie  two  must  aiso  be  understood,  so  Ihalifan 
amount  be  expressed  iu  one  .system,  its  e(|uivalent  can  be  easily 
given  in  the  olhor.  When  any  such  change  is  to  be  made  Iiy  a 
people.  some  génération,  or,  perliaiis,  successive  générations,  must 
havo  such  extra  work  to  do  We  may  consider  it  unlbrlunato  ihat 
the  burden  rests  u|ion  ns  ;  but  who  not  upon  us  as  well  as  upon  our 
successors  V 

A  nation  which  has  so  l'uUy  eslablished  tlie  décimal  System  in  ils 
eurrency,  that  e\'en  the  very  "ternis,  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  in 
their  old  colonial  sensé,  are' almost  obsolète,  ought  not  to  be  afraid 
to  extend  the  décimal  systom  still  further.  Il  is  true  Ihal  the  dllfe- 
rent  values  of  the  colonial  eurrency  rendered  a  change  imperative; 
but  donot  leachcrs  of  science  lind  a  change  equally  demanded  by 
the  confusion  which  nowprovails  in  text-books and  scientilic  works? 
The  governinent  took  the  old  coins  and  transforraed  them  into  ncw 
ones  of  the  décimal  syft.?in  ;  but  it  did  not  do  ail  the  work  at  once. 
It  cannot  take  onr  vard-slicks  and  transform  them  ,all  into  meter 
measures.  The  change  must  be  a  graduai  one.  The  old  measures 
will  1)0  used  ;  but  there  must  corne  a  time  wdien  new  ones  will  be 
.pnrchased  in  the  new  system. 

The  interests  of  science  demiuid  that  the  people  should  be  educated 
in  the  metric  system  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  interests  of  the 
rising  génération  ref[uire  that  they  should  be  so  traincd  as  to  be  able 
lo  read'.  understandingly,  scientilic  works.  We  would  hâve  the  system 
taught  in  the  loAver  schôols  at  the  same  time  with  the  other  taliles. 
as  is  now  donc  in  some  of  our  besl  schools.  Tlio  text-books  should 
nlso  insert  it  in  the  proper  place,  and  not  in  the  last  part  oftlie  book. 
The  Ibllowing  list  enibraces  Iho  points  whieh  we  consider  it  most 
important  to  drill  our  pupils  upon  : 

1.  \  METEH  is  one  (brtv-millionlh  part  of  a  meridian  of  the  eartli, 
and  is  e(|nal  to  .rj'IiT  inchcs,  or  about  3  feet,  3  inches.  and  |  of  an 
inch.  Practicc  is  estimating  and  expressing  distances  in  mclers.  and 
in  Ihc  use  of  square  and  cubic  moters. 

'2.  The  meaning  of  the  preiiws.  drci,  ceiUi.  inilli.  ilrca.  Iiecio,  tJUi. 
and  ini/ria.  Praclice  in  their  use. 

3.  a' CENTiMETr.R  Is  aboul  'i/IO  ni' an  ineh.  or  a  liltle  more  Ihan  i  ol 
an  inch. 

i.  A  KTi.OMETEii  is  about  5  "I' 'i  m"''-  l'i'ucticc  in  exiircssing  dis- 
t.inces  to  adjoining  towns  iu  kilometers. 

,').  A  ORAM  is  Ihr  weight  of  a  cubic  cenlimeter  of  water,  and  is 
iieaily  15.}  grains.  The"tem]icraturc  and  purity  of  the  water,  and 
weiiîfiinîT  In"a  vacuum.  are  not  important  for  bcginners. 

6."  A  KiLOGRAM  is  the  wcighfofa  uubic  deeimeler  of  water,  and   is 
about  '2-i  pounds  avoirdupois. 
:      7,  .\.  ïONNEAi-,  or  a  thousand  kilomclers,  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
ractcr  of  water,  and  is  about  '2.Î00  jiounds.  avoirdupoids.  It  is  about 
M  tons,  or  a  little  less  lliau  a  long  ton. 

1  8.  \  i.iTBi:  is  a  cubic  ilecimi'ter,  and  is  about  one  quai  t.  Il  may 
'  lie  conceived  of  as  the  volume  ol'.i  riibe,  cacli  side  of  which  is  about 
I  'i  inchcs  lon2". 

j  A  hectolitre  is  a  liltle  less  liiaii  .'!  Imsliels  (about  2|  busliels)  ;  but 
it  is  not  so  important  in  gain  a  d''linite  ..-onception  of  it,  as  of  those 
before  named. 

Tlie  o;r  la  sipiare  ileeameten,  and  the  sierc  (a  kilolitre,  or  cubic 
mêler)  are  less  Irequentlv  met  with,  and  it  is  not  of  so  mucli  impor 
lance  that  they  1)0  eomni'itti'd  tu  inemory. — New  Englaml  Journal  of 
Education . 

NSIes  on  ADnij  Educalion  in  ^'c/Hia//;/.— Exti-art  from  eorrespcn- 
dence  of  an  Ainerican  law  sludent  in  tiermany  ; 

■•I  hâve  lieen  talking  tliis  arternoon  with  my  old  friend  Herr 
Lange,  and  I  lind  hère  an  excellent  opportunity  to  pick  up  infor- 
mation about  Gcrmanv  such  as  every  one  that  cornes  hère  to  study 
ought  to  get,  but  which  some  men  who  bave  been  in  Gottingen  two 
vears  or  more  could  not  furnish  me  with. 

I  hâve  been  questioning  liim  about  the  military  system  and  the 
school  System.  It  seems  that  ail  the  children  in  the  empire  must  go 
to  school  l'rom  six  lo  fourteen  years  of  âge,  to  what  they  call  the 
elementary  school.  and  if  the\-  want  to  go  to  any  other  elementary 
school  within  their  own  district  they  must  get  permission;  but  if, 
after  they  arc  ton  years  old,  they  want  to  go  to  the  gymnasinm  to 
prépare  for  the  universily.  they  can  do  so  without  spécial  jiermis- 
sion. 
At  twcnty  years  of  âge  eacli  maii  must  enter  the  army  unless  lie 
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is   sick  or  wMk,  and  must  s^rve  three  ycars.    The  sick  ones  only 
liave  Iheir  service  deferred   lill  llioy  are  well.     ir  oiie  is  part  way 
llirougli  llie  gymnasium  he  caii  wail  till  he  gets  through,  and  Ihen  I 
serve  only  one  year  ;  or  if  lie  is  not  in  tlie  gymnasium,  but  can  pass  I 
an   examination   in   Frencli,   Englisli   and    matheniatics   including 
urithmelic,  Algebra,  and  Georaetry,   lie  noed  serve  only  one  year. 
Thèse  one-yoar  men  are   called   freewiUigers,   or  freewillers.     They 
are  left  more  to  themselves,  hâve  more  freedoni,  and  can  go  lo  Ihe  \ 
béer  gardons  in  the  evening.     They  ]n'ovide  Iheir  o'vn  clothes  ami  i 
food,  and,  I  think,  their  own  lodging.     At  leasl  I  know  thaï  some  of 
them  sleep  at  home  when  their  régiment  happens  to  be  quartered  in 
thé  place  where  they  live.     The  elFect  of  ail  this  is  to  l'ducate  the  ] 
masses;  for  1  think  they  are  obliged  to  study  more  or  less  during 
Iheir  three  years  service.    It  certainly  doos  the  peasants  good.    They 
say  the  odicers  make  them  do  things  straight  and  kick  'cm  about 
freely.     The  freewiUigers  are  treated   altogether  ditferentiy.     Aftor 
their  three  years  are  over  they  corne  back  about  once  a  year  ibr  a 
week  or  two  and  go  through  the  tactics,  so  as  to  not  forget.     The 
justice  of  making  those   ihat  can  pass  the  examination  serve  only 
one  year,  is  that  they  can   learn  the  discipline  on  au  average  in 
about  one  third  of  the  time  that  the  peasants  need. 

Oi'cnvork  al  School. — Tlie  Lanccl  again  prolesls  against  the  inju- 
rions efficts  of  Ihe  increasing  overwork  of  boys  at  school,  and  the 
evils  of  giving  them  so  many  lessons  to  Icarn  out  of  school  liours,  an 
ovil  of  whicli  many  parents  in  Canada  are  painl'uUy  sensible  in  the 
break-up  of  the  health,  or  promature  death  of  victims  of  lin  forcing 
and  cramming  syetom.  On  the  same  subjoct  the  London  G)obe  re- 
marks ; — "This  excessive  labour  imposed  on  boys  at  school  is  an 
evil  assuming  most  alarming  proportions,  and  it  is  time  Parents 
began  to  consider  whether  the  présent  System  ought  not  to  be 
seriously  discouraged.  The  mania  for  compétitive  examination  lias 
led  to  an  immense  amount  of  work  expected  from  boys  and  girls,  but 
especially  from  boys.  The  great  public  schools  would  not  modify 
Iheir  teaching  to  suit  the  new  requirements,  so  that  proprietary 
sehools  were  started  to  fulflU  the  fnnctions  they  wisely  declined  to 
exercise.  The  earlier  of  thèse  proprietary  sehools  adopted  a  high 
idéal,  but  many  olhers  hâve  since  been  founded  and  the  later  insti- 
tutions are  too  apt  to  try  to  gain  advantage  over  the  rivais  by  forcing 
jiromising  pupils  to  undcrtake  au  amount  of  work  that  is  ultimately 
[irejudicial  to  health.  "  We  hâve  examincil  the  jirospectuses  of  many 
of  thèse  schools,"  says  our  contem]iorary,  "  and  we  liave  generally 
found  the  liours  of  work  lo  be  excessive,  ranging  from  forty-live  to 
lurty-eight  hours,  and  six  hours  and  ahalf  on  two  lialf  holidays.  This 
calculation  does  not  includc  the  Suuday  school  work,  which  may  he 
fairly  reckoned  as  three  additional  hours."  Now  most  adults  lind 
eight  hours  a  rtay  of  mental  activity  quite  as  much  iip  they  are  oqual 
to.  It  is,  thersfore,  far  too  much  for  cliildren,  "  who  hâve  to  exjiend 
so  much  force  to  mect  Ihe  vital  requirements  of  the  growing  frami'." 
The  Lancel  bolieveslhat  more  than  tliirty-live  hours  of  school  work  a 
week  for  boys  under  fourlecn,  and  forty-two  hours  for  boy^  above 
that  âge,  is  incompatible  wilh  the  conditions  of  health.  Thèse  arc 
Ihe  hours  of  the  great  public  schools,  and  thcrefore  may  be  concludrd 
lo  be  quite  sullicient. 

Aphorism  hij  Horace  Mann. — Sjuiiduess  cf  lieallli  is  prelimirnuy 
to  the  highest  pursuit. 

—  Conceptions  are  neillur  true  nor  false,  but  judguient-s  are. 

— It  was  the  sin  of  Pharoah  to  make  tlie  children  of  Israël  w.ite 
compo.sition  without  ideas — 'l'iiat  i.--,  to  maks  bricks  without  straw, 

— Moliamet  said,  "  tha  leanied  niîin's  ink,  anj  the  martyr's  b'.ood, 
are  equally  valuablc  in  lli3  siglit  of  <rod." 

— ''Th  re  is  a  great  deal  of  cant  on  tlie  subject  of  éducation,"  said 

Mr. .     "  Yes,  there  rnap  be  a  great  deal   of  cant"   was  tho 

rcpl.y,  "  but  llnre  is  much  more  iroitt." 

— Th3  rich  anJ  the  pour  arc  but  d  llV-rent  ventricles  of  the  same 
lieart  of  liumanitj'. 

— A  teaclier  who  is  atteuipting  to  teacli  without  inspiring  (h; 
pupil  willi  a  désire  to  learn,  is  lummcring  on  cold  iron. 

— If  you  can  expre.ss  yourself  .so  as  to  b3  perfectiy  understood  in 
ten  words,  never  use  a  dcz;n. 

— You  need  not  tell  ail  the  trutli,  but  let  ail  you  tell  bj  truth. 

— As  an  apple  is  not,  in  any  proper  seiise,  an  apple  until  it  is  ripe, 
«0  a  human  being  is  not  in  any  proper  sensé  a  liuman  being,  uiilil 
bo  is  educated. 

—  A  man  of  worth  is  liko  gold  ; — .lever  out  of  fasliion. 

• 
— A  Brook'yn  scholar,  embodied  in  a  composition  the  statement 
ibit  "  the  idea  of  a  devil  first  came  out  of  PcrsÎM,  but   it  didn't 
.'unount  to  mu:h  till  after  the  discovery  of  America." 

W/iy  some  people  arc  pour. — ^!iver  spoons 
kottles. 

C jflee,  tca,  pepper  aud  spices  are  left  to  slauil  opcn  ani 
strength. 


are  used    lo  scrape 
o^e  tlieir 


Potatoes  in  th;  cellar  grow,  and  the  spiouts  are  not  removed  until 
the  potali  es  become  wjrlhles,«. 

Brooms  are  nevev  hung  up  and  are  soon  spoiled. 

Nice  hindled  knives  are  thrown  into  hot  water. 

TIi3  fl  jur  is  siftcd  in  a  wastefi:!  manner,  and  the  broad  pan  is  left 
with  tlie  dough  sticking  to  it. 

C  oth?s  are  left  on  tbe  Une  to  w'iip  to  pièces  in  the  wind. 

Tubs  and  barrels  .arc  kft  in  the  Sun  to  dry  and  fill  apart. 

Dried  fruits  are  not  taken  care  cf  in  season  and  become  wjriiiy. 

Rags,  string  and  paper  are  throw.T  into  iha  tire. 

Poik  spoils  for  want  t.f  sait,  and  bec  f  becau.se  the  brine  wants 
scalding. 

Bitsofnieat,  vegetable.'--,  br^ad  and  (old  puddings  are  tlircwn 
aw.  y,  when  thty  miglit  be  warined,  stcimed  and  .scrved  as  giod  as 
new. 

Cures  for  fils. — For  a  fit  of  pa.ssion. — Walk  out  in  ihi  open  air; 
you  speak  your  mind  tn  llie  winds  witbort  hurting  anyone,  or  pm 
claiming  yonrself  a  simpleton. 

Kor  a  fit  of  Idlene.ss. — Connt  tbe  tickirg  of  a  clock  ;  do  this  f.ir 
an  hour  and  you  wlll  be  glad  to  pull  oti  your  coat  tli9  next,  and 
work  like  a  negro. 

For  a  fit  cf  extravagmce  and  fo'.ly. — Oo  to  1I13  wjrkbiuse  and 
.speak  uiili  tlie  inmates  of  a,j'iil,  and  you  wiU  be  convinced. 

Wlio  makes  his  bed  of  brier  and  tlioru, 
Must  be  content  to  lia  forlorn. 

Fora  fit  ot  ambition. — Go  into  a  churchyard  and  read  tho  grave- 
stones  ;  iliey  will  tc!l  you  the  end  of  ambition.  Thj  grave  will  socn 
beyour  bedclnmber,  the  earth  j'onr  pillow,  corruption  yonr  fatlicr, 
and  the  worm  your  niother  and  sister. 

For  a  fit  of  dispondency. — Look  on  tho  good  things  wliich  Ood 
has  givtn  you  in  tliis  worid,  and  to  thjse  w.iich  He  lus  promised 
His  followers  in  the  next.  He  who  gaes  into  his  girden  to  look  for 
cobwebs  and  spider.s,  no  doubt  will  tind  ihem  ;  while  he  wln  locks 
for  fiowers  ni.iy  letiirn  into  bis  house  w!lh  one  blooming  in  his 
bosom. 

For  ail  fils  ofdo.ilit,  perplexity  and  fear. — WhjtliM'  the  respect 
the  liody  or  the  mind  ;  whether  th  y  are  a  load  to  the  shoulderr,  the 
hcad  or  tlu  hcart,  the  following  is  a  radi:al  cure  w  ch  may  be  relied 
on,  for  I  hid  it  from  the  CJreat  Phy.sician  :  "  Cast  iby  burden  Oi 
tliH  Lard,  and  he  will  sustain  thee." 

For  a  fit  of  Repining.  — Look  about  for  the  hait  and  the  blind,  and 
viîit  tho  bedridden,  and  they  will  make  you  ashamcdof  complainii  g 
cf  your  lighter  aifictions. 

C'a«  , '/ou  S(C(H!  ?'  —  .\t  one  of  tin  collèges  a  short  time  ago  as  the 
students  wore  practising  at  rowing,  one  boat  ran  against  and  caps'zed 
another,  and  a  fine  youiig  man  Was  drcwned.  In  reading  of  this  we 
were  reminded  to  atk  our  boys  if ,, they  can  swim.  It  seeins  vevy 
strange  that  anv  one  tliould  be  training  fora  boat-race  and  noi  know 
hûw  to  s-wini.  Kvery  one  of  you  who  is  large  enough  should  learn  to 
swim  this  very  nionlh.  Or  course  you  wdi  talk  wlth  your  parents 
about  it,  and  not  do  anything  tint  they  do  not  think  perfectiy  .safi 
and  proper.  They  no  doubt  wisli  you  to  learr,  and  at  the  same  time 
may  think  that  the  place  whero  you  wish  to  go  is  not  safe.  No  one 
who  cannot  swim  should  trust  himself  in  a  boat — indeed  iho  nee<l  i.( 
being  able  to  swim  is  so  great  ihit  it  is  not  neeessary  to  argue  ihe 
point.  It  is  easier  for  boys  to  learn  than  it  is  for  girls,  but  there  is 
no  great  ditficulty  in  tho  w.y  if  girls  wish  to  learn,  and  they  would 
feel  inu(  h  safer  on  the  water  if  they  knew  ihit  tli-y  could,  in  case 
of  accident,  keep  ihemselves  afloat.  In  learning,  tiy  to  bave  some 
older  person  te.ach  you.  ."^ome  boys  learn  at  once,  while  others  are  a 
long  while  aboutit.  The  writer  learn':d  in  this  ivay  :  there  was  a 
place  in  tho  river  wliere  (ho  bottom  sloped  very  graduallv,  and  one 
could  go  out  a  long  ways  without  getting  out  cfdepth.  We  would 
wade  out  until  tlu  water  was  up  to  our  arnipits,  and  thon  turn 
towards  thchboreand  try  to  s-wim  to  it,  knowing  ihit  we  rould 
touch  bottom  at  nny  time.  It  look  but  a  little  while  to  learn.  Ifihi 
hands  and  ail  parts  are  kept  under  water,  a  person  will  11  )at  w.th 
the  face  ont  of  vvater.  It  i.s  well  for  those  who  c.''nnotswim  to  remera- 
ber  llut  if  they  will  keep  perfectiy  still  they  will  not  sink.  At  the 
swiraming-si  hools  they  hâve  a  plan  which  any  one  can  adopt.  A 
band  is  fastened  a  round  the  chest  to  which  is  attac  hod  a  strong  cord 
several  feet  long;  thj  olher  end  of  the  cord  is  fastened  to  a  long 
pôle  ;  the  teacher  holds  llie  pôle  and  directs  the  moveraents  of  the 
pupil,  who  is  at  tho  end  of  the  line.  A  very  Utile  nid  wlll  k.-epon; 
.  fi  lat,  and  a  band  made  ot  stout  cluth  will  an^Wer  ih;  purpose. 
After  tho  pupil  learns  to  strikj  out  properly  whle  heM  ur>  by  the 
cord,  he  is  gradually  taiigbt  not  to  dépend  upun  ili».  Watchin;:  the 
movements  of  a  good  swimmer  Will  tcaih  you  more  about   using  the 
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liinds  and  t'eet  than  anyAing  lliit  can  be  written.  Tbevo  are  some 
riiles  tint  shoald  alw.iys  bc  obscrved  ;  keep  ail  parts,  hands  and 
t'jet,  wjll  under  w.iter,  and  do  not  be  afraid  to  sink  tlie  wholc  body 
iip  to  tli;  chin  ;  tlirow  tli;  hjad  wjll  ba(k,  and  hollow  (In  ,=pinr,  or 
back-bone;  tUis  allows  tlie  weight  oi'  tbe  liiad  to  coine  over  the 
chest,  whicli  is  the  lightest  part  of  tlie  body.  Learn  to  breathe 
through  the  nostrils  ;  some  f-wiminers  niikja  great  sputtering  in 
throwing  water  from  th;  inonlh  :  it  is  easy  to  learn  to  swira  with 
the  month  shut.  Maks  everj-  inovenieut  sl&wly  and  quietly  ;  it  is  a 
great  fault  w,  li  beginners  that  thiy  make  hard  woik  of  bWiminirg, 
:ind  seem  to  ihiiik  that  they  must  make  great  exertions.  Be  quiet, 
and  iou  wlll  Knd  lli.it  swimming  need  not  tire  you  any  more  tlian 
walklng.  Dj  not  go  into  iha  wjter  when  heated,  very  tired,  or  after 
eating  a  liearty  meal.  Finally,  when  you  get  a  chance  watcli  tlie 
best  of  ail  bwimmers,  and  sec  how  neatly  and  quietly  lie  does  il,  and 
iry  il'  \cti  cannot  ï-wlrn  as  WjU  a; — a  frog  ! — Af/ricullurisl. 

— Scotlaiid  lias  loiuj  got  crédit  (■■  r  ih;  excelUnt  provision  uiade  for 
the  gênerai  éducation  of  hcr  sonf,  and  the  parish  schools  of  that 
country  hâve  long  been  famous  as  having  been  the  chitf  instrumen- 
tality  in  giving  innumerable  S:otchmen  their  tirst  start  in  life,  and 
erowiiing  their  carecrs  with  great  and  varicd  prosperiiy.  Too  much 
in  praise  of  whit  \\vi  S^ottisli  paiiï-h  schools  hâve  accomplished 
couKl  soarcely  be  urged.  At  th'  same  time,  it  is  being  discovered 
fiat  after  ail  tint  h>.s  been  said  and  sung  aboutiha  Scotfish  System 
of  g  'neral  e'i'.ucation,  it  is  not  by  any  ineans  so  perfect  as  it  ouglit  to 
be.  Eren  wiih  the  late  change-,  it  is  not  keeping  pace  in  advance- 
inent  with  other  countries  till  latcly  f  ir  behind.  The  great  want  is 
an  intertnediaie  class  of  schools  bciw.-en  Ih?  ordinary  parish  or  pri- 
inary  ones,  and  1I13  University.  0:\  this  account  ih;  whole  educa- 
tional  System  is  being  greatly  injurcd.  Th>  teachers  in  parish  schools 
are  setking  to  do  wjik  w  dch  is  not  proper'y  theirs  at  ail  in  pre- 
paiing  clever  brys  for  ili;  University,  while  in  doing  so  they  neces- 
sarily  nog'ect  ihi  great  body  of  ihjir  pnpils  and  ih;  proper  business 
of  thîsdi  lols  On  the  otlur  hand,  tli3  University  prof  jssors  in  their 
junior  classes  are  obligjd  to  do  w.irk  which  on^sht  to  h  ne  b  en  g  me 
ih  ouph  before  students  thought  cf  venturing  lo  a  Univ  rsi  y  at  ail. 
.Idhn  Kiox  made  provision  l'jr  such  intcnnedi.ite  schiuls  iii  tVdry 
"  notable  ti  w.i,"  but  th  t  part  of  his  programme  lias  nivjr  been 
o.irried  ont.  Th;  sooner  it  is  the  bcttcr.  Funds  arc  not  wmtirg  Thj 
.Sjjtch  Haspitals  for  the  support  and  éducation  of  certain  classes  of 
boys  and  giils  luvi  anrplc  resonrces,  and  are  not  turning  tliese  to 
anything  lik;  good  account;  HiHot's  Ilospital,  f  ;r  instance,  his  as 
large  a  revenue  as  Eton  :  Donaldson's  Ilospital  doubles  ihit  of 
Itugby.  Wliy  not,  it  is  urged,  get  tluse  funds  approprialed  to  ths 
advancement  of  liigher  éducation  ?  Scolland  will  need  to  be>tir  h  r- 
self  or  be  hopelessly  left  bch'nd  in  the  educational  race. 

IIiiw  lo  reinovc  slains. — Staius  raused  liy  acids,  fruit,  Iim.  or  wlne 
'■an  usually  bî  removod  by  spirits  of  amnionia,  dililod  in  half  the 
■  luanlity  of  water.  If  Ihe  stains  of  fruit  of  claret  arc  IVosh  upon  the 
iiaperie  Uk'X  oan  he  taken  out  by  pouring  boiling  water  direclly 
uiioii  the  spot  and  rubbing  it  unlil  it  disappcrs.  Turpentine,  iiitcii 
or  tar  can  bo  rcmoved  by  saturating  the  sjiot  wilh  swect-oil,  or  a 
little  clean  tallow  can  be  spread  over  il.  and  lefl  it  remain  for  twen- 
ly-four  Iiours.  Then  if  the  article  is  silk  or  worsted,  scrapc  olf  the 
rold  grease  carcfuUy  and  rub  the  spot  with  other  or  spirits  of  wine  ; 
thon  if  ofcotton  or  linon,  wash  it  in  the  usnal  niannor.  Spirits  of 
turpentine  wiU  remove  récent  spots  of  )iainl.  Wax  and  spermaceti 
sliould  be  scraped  of  genlly  and  a  bol  liât  iron  a])plied.  over  a  pièce 
of  thiek  brown  papcr,  unlil  the  spûl  entirely  disappeai's.  Ollier 
grease  spots  can  be  removed  from  silk  or  woolen  by  scraping  a  liltle 
l'Yench  clialk  upon  llie  place  and  placing  eilher  a  warra  iron  under- 
nealh  il  or  a  a  cup  of  boiling  water.  Tlio  beat  melts  the  greas'^  .ind 
llh'  chalk  absorbs  it,  and  then  it  eau  bc  brushed  olf 

Ink  stains  in  woolen  table-covors  and  carpets  ean  bo  nniiuved  )iy 
washing  the  sjiots  wilh  a  teacuplul  of  warm  water  to  whicli  a  leas- 
jioonful  of  oxalic  acid  lias  been  added.  .M'iermbbing  it  eiean,  rinse 
oit  the  auid  with  clean  cold  water.  If  sour,  or  even  sweet  milk  is 
rubbed  upon  a  iVesli  ink  slaiii  il  will  soon  be  elfaceil.  Then  wash  it 
clean.  wilh  a  llannel  dipped  in  warm  water,  and  rub  it  dry.  If  white 
cotton  or  linon  be  stained  with'ink  dip  il  al  once  into  a  cup  of  milk, 
and  squeeze  it  repeatedly  until  llie  stain  is  gone  :  rin.se  il  out  in  cold 
water.  If  ink  is  spilled  upon  lloors  of  furnilure  rub  it  out  with  a 
cork  dippepinto  alcohol,  and  wash  olf  with  elear  cold  walei-. 

Port,  sherry,  and  claret  wine  stains  can  be  removed  by  diiiiiing 
the  spot  into  boiling  water  aud  létting  it  remaiu  until  eool. 

It  linen  or  colton  hecome  scorched  in  ironing.  wet  llic  places  in 
hot  soap-suds  and  place  the  article  in  the  sun  until  it  is  bleacliedout. 
Or  dip  the  spot  into  sour  milk,  and  let  il  remain  in  il  for  twenty-fonr 
hours,  or  longer,  and  theu  wash  as  usual.  Mijdew  slains  can  be 
removed  by  several  methods  from  linen,  Ac.  Powdered  chalk  niixed 
with  soft  soaf  unlil  it  becoracs  a  very  soft  pastc,  and  then  spread 
iiver  Iho  spots,  and  place  in  tho  sun  unlil  it  becomes  eiilireh  dry, 


will  often  removi>  ail  tho  stains;  but  if  after  rubbing  olf  the  chalk  a 
litlle  discolouration  sliU  is  secn,  give  another  coating  of  the  pasle 
and  keep  it  in  the  sun  as  before  if  the  scorcliing  is  sliglit,  the  stain 
can  often  be  removed  by  dipping  il  into  liutlerniilk,  or  bonyclabber, 
then  laying  it  in  llie  sun  to  wliilen. 

Yellow  muslins  can.be  bleached  while  by  placing  tliem  on  a  shal- 
low  disli,  anil  covering  them  with  suds  made  of  white  soap,  and  put- 
ting  it  into  the  sun,  renewing  tlie  suds  daily  until  the  muslins  arf 
perfectiy  white. 

Oil  stains  on  fioors  or  carpets  can  be  covered  over  by  a  paste  maih' 
of  luUer's  earth  and  water,  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  brush  it 
olï,  and  renew  if  the  stain  is  slill  to  be  seen.  For  carpets  a  little  ox- 
gall  should  be  added  to  the  paste.  Stains  of  hot  water  on  varnished 
tables  can  be  Iaken  out  with  a  little  sweet  oil  rubbed  upon  them. 
and  afterward  a  few  drops  of  spirits  of  wine  shonld  be  rubbed  in.  .\ 
teaspoonful  of  oil  ofvitrol  in  a  tablespoonful  of  water  will  take  oui 
stains  of  ink.  ic..  then  wash  olf  the  spot  with  oil.  Apply  the  acid  with 
a  small  brush.  The  dark  stains  ou  silver  and  plated  ware  can  ahvays 
be  removed  by  a  liltle  weak  sul|iliuric  acid.  Pour  the  acid  into  a 
saucer,  wet  a  small  linen  rag  in  il  and  rub  until  the  slain  is  gone. 
Then  polish  il  wilh  a  llannel  dipped  into  spiritsof  wine  and  whiling. 

Tlic  Forchcad. — I"hi'  upright  forehead,  willi  ils  various  modifica- 
lions  of  squareness  and  partial  curving,  generally  denones  the  sound 
and  noble  understanding,  as  opposed  to  the  retreating  form,  wliicli 
indicates  the  précise  rever.se.  .\.  merely  liigh  forehead  does  iiol, 
however,  ahvays  imply  a  good  forehead  :  for  the  form,  proportion, 
slopinghead,  arcliing  and  po.sition  of  the  bone  of  the  forehead,  are 
tests  of  the  mental  power  and  character.  Even  the  colour  and 
smootliness  of  tho  sk  n,  together  with  the  lines  of  wrinkles  musl  be 
taken  into  account,  for  the  expression  and  state  of  the  mind.  .\ 
perfect  forehead  should  be  one-third  of  the  whole  face,  or  equal  lo 
Ihe  nose  in  heiglit,  the  covering  skin  clearer'than  the  rest  of  the  face, 
and  smooth  and  free  from  wrinkles,  bave  the  power  of  wrinkling  in 
cleep  thought.  anger,  or  pain.  -\  forehead,  to  be  perfect,  should 
be,  when  seen  in  tlie  prolile.  neillier  too  retreating.  The  higher  Un- 
forehead  the  more  compréhension  and  less  activety.  The  more  com- 
pressed,  lirm,  and  short,  (if  not  too  chort),  the  more  concentraled 
and  firm  the  character.  The  more  curvcd  the  the  top,  the  more 
gentle  and  llexible  the  character  ;  while  the  le.ss  curved — that  is  the 
more  square  the  top,  llie  more  détermination,  persévérance,  and 
sterness.  If  the  forehead  is  perfectiy  upright  from  the  eyebrows  tu 
the  roots  ofthe  liair,  there  will  be  a  suflicient  understanding  ;  whif 
a  pi'ojecting  forehead  will  dénote  imbecility.  immaturity,  weakne.ss. 
or  slupidily,  accordingly  as  modified  by  the  other  fealures.  Ou  Ihf 
other  liand,  the  upright  forehead,  wliich  is  genlly  arched  at  the  Icip 
dénotes  a  calm,  colil.  deep  thinker. 
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■  narometer  readiniiS  reduceil  to  sca-levcl  aiid  tompei-aturc  of  32=  Falir.     t  Pressure  ol' vapor  in   iiirhes  mej-cury. 
relative  saluration,  100.     Oliserved,     Ten  inelies  ol'snow  is  lakeu  as  esrpial  to  one  ineli  of  walcr. 

Mean  température  of  montli,  16,73.  Mean  of  maxima  and  uiinima  température,  10.44.  Greatest  heat  was  54.0  on  the  31st:  gréâtes 
eold  was  ?2.5  below  zéro  on  the  20th,— giving  a  range  of  température  for  tlie  month  of  76.5  degrees.  Greatest  range  of  the  thermometei  in 
(jne  day  was  i8.6.  on  the  21st  :  During  33  liours  on  the  20tli  and  2lst  llie  Ihermometerrose  through  62  degrees  ;  loast  range  was  3.4  degrés 
on  tlie  Otii.  Mean  range  for  the  month  was  15.3  degrees.  Mean  heightofthe  barometer  for  the  month  was  29.9146.  Highest  reading  wa 
30.682,  on  the  20th;  lowest  was  28,952,  on  the  13th,  giving  a  range  of  1,73  inches.  Mean  olastic  force  of  vapor  in  tlic  atmosphère  was  equa 
lo  .095  inches  of  mercury.  Mean  relative  liumidity,  83.94.  Maximum  relative  humidity  was  100  on  tlie  20th.  Minimum  relative  humidity 
was  51  on  the  Ist  and  2nd.  Mean  velocity  of  the  wind  was  1-2.23  miles  per  hour.  Greatest  mileage  in  one  hour  was  34  on  tlie  14th.  Mean 
of  sky  clouded  was  74  per  cent.  Rain  fell  on  8  days.  Snow  fell  on  18  days.  Uain  or  snow  fell  on- 23  days.  Rainfnll  was  0.08  inches.  Snowfall 
was  24.2  inches.  Total  jirecipilation  in  inches  of  water  was  3.lo, 
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On  Educational  Traininfi;. 

AN"   ES3AY,    nv    NEIL   .\nNOTT,    M.  D.,  F.  II.  S.,  F.  G    S.,  ETC. 

PART  I. 

1.  In  comparing  man  wilh  the  inferior  races  of 
animais  it  is  seen  that  lus  grcat  superiority  to  ail  is  duc 
not  to  his  bodily  strcngth  or  the  aculeness'of  parlicular 
sensés,  for  in  theso  respects  ho  is  surpnssed  by  many, 
but  to  his  mind,  with  ils  greal  power  of  graduallv 
acqniring  knowledgo  of  the  universe  around  him,  and 
of  contriving  arts  to  suhject  events  to  his  will.  His 
knowledge  becomes  power,  and  a  man  of  cultivated 
understanding  -s  as  far  superior  to  an  nncultivaled 
man  as  the  lalter  is  to  a  brnte. 

2.  A  most  striking  point  of  différence  is  that  man  can 
form  and  nse  langnage,  whilst  ])rutes  cannol.  A  brute 
can  know  only  what  its  individual  expérience  mav 
teach  it  conceniing  the  one  spot  of  oarth  on  whicli  it 
résides,  and  tho  one  small  portion  of  time  during 
which  it  lives;  but  any  man,  through  langnage,  mav 
learn  what  other  men  hâve  known  or  doue.  And  after 
the  inventions  of  writing  and  printing,  which  made 
langnage  visible  and  permanent,  a  nnmerous  societv, 
or  indeed  the  whole  human  race,  may  be  regarded  as 


forming  only  one  vast  rational  being,  with  millions  of 
eyes  and  hands,  and  separate  yet  connectcd  minds,  ail 
laboring  for.the  connnongood,  and  with  memory  which 
nevcr  forgets  what  lias  once  been  known.  Tliis  great 
compound  being  has  evidenlly  yet  the  characteristics 
of  youth,  and  is  manifcsting  rapidly  increasing  vigor. 

3.  A  savage  man  cannot  contend  in  strength  wilh  tlie 
elepliant  or  lion,  nor  run  with  tho  deer,  nor  see  in  the 
night  like  the  owl,  nor  smell  like  the  setter  dog,  etc.,  but 
the  son  of  civilization  conslructs  and  controls,  asifit 
were  part  of  himself,  the  noble  steam-engine,  with  force 
of  a  hundred  éléphants,  if  ho  wills  it,  to  do  any  work  ; 
against  tlie  assailing  lion  or  tiger  be  can  point' his  fîre- 
arms  with  instant  effecl  ;  tlie  deer  or  grey-hound  is  a 
shiggard  to  him  as  he  glides  along  on  liis  railway  ;  tlie 
owl's  sight  is  blindness  compared  to  his  when  aided  by 
liis  télescope  ;  and  with  his  inicroscope  he  discover's 
worlds  of  life  and  activity,  where  the  sharp  eye  of  the 
wren  can  see  nothing.  Then  he  goesonsteadily  making 
additions  to  his  powers. 

•4.  Such  facts  exhibit  man  as  a  progressive  being,  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  other  races  of  animais,  which 
bave  changed  as  liltle  since  the  beginning  of  hnman 
records  as  the  trees  and  herbs  of  the  thickets  whicli 
gave  them  shelter.  Men,  froni  a  primitive  state  of  naked, 
honseless  strangers  in  a  land  offering  them  only  raw 
vegetables  for  sustenance,  liave  gradually  by  the  nse 
of  their  reason  attained  their  présent  high  eminence. 
The  inferior  animais  were  formed  by  tlieir  Creator, 
such  that  within  one  life  or  génération,  they  shonld 
attain  ail  the  advancement  of  which  their  nature  was 
susceptible.  Some  wants  were  at  once  snpplied,  as 
instanced  in  the  clothing  of  feathers  to  birds,  and  of 
fnrs  to  qnadnipeds;  others  were  provided  for  by  re- 
markable  aptitude,  conferred  on  the  young  to  fearu 
qnickly  the  use  of  their  limbs  or  organs,  as  in  running, 
iîying,  swimming.^  etc.  ;  and  where  more  considerabh^ 
mecbanical  skill  seem  to  be  required,  as  by  the  bee  in 
making  its  honey  cells,  or  by  the  bird  in  constructing 
its  Ijcatitiful  nest,  there  a  peculiar  instinct  was  bes- 
towed.  Thus  a  crocodile  which  issues  from  an  egg 
hatched  in  the  warm  sand,  and  never  sees  its  parent, 
become  as  perfect  and  knowing  as  any  crocodile  which 
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lias  lived  beforc,  or  which  will  appear  al'ter  it.  How 
différent  is  the  story  of  inan  ;  lie  isDorn  into  Lhe  world 
tlic  most  hclpless  'of  livlng  beings,  and  changes  so 
slowly  that,  il'  deserled  carly  by  his  parents,  he  surely 
dies; 'if,  even  after  Iwo  or  thrce  ycars  of  care,  lie  bc 
abandoncd  entirely  lo  himself,  as  to  a  few  individuals 
bas  happoned  wlïo  yet  had  survived  for  a  tinie  in 
woods,  ne  grows  upin  somc  respects  inferior  to  the 
nobler  brutes.  Thcn  history  recounts  of  remote  times, 
that  over  large  portions  of  the  earth  men  lived  in  con- 
dition littlc  superior  to  that  of  brutes,  as  they  may 
still  be  seen  in  Australiaandelsewhere.  Their  condition 
is  described  as  that  of  houseless  savages,  ill  able  to 
défend  themselves  against  the  wild  beasts  which  sharcd 
the  woods  with  theni,  and  the  inclemency  of  the 
wealher,  and  Ihc  conséquences  of  want  and  fatigue, 
and  as  being  to  one  another  often  more  dangerous  than 
any  wild  beasts,  unceasingly  at  war  among  theniselves, 
and  destroying  one  another  with  every  species  of  even 
cannibal  cruelty  ;  and  many  counlries  formerly  in 
such  misérable  state,  hâve  gradually  become,  Ihrough 
increase  of  human  knowledge,  fertile  régions,  wilh 
their  noble  cities,  inhabited  by  myriads  of  civilized 
men. 

5.  Schoûls,  collèges,  universities  and  books  are  anioiig 
the  mcans  which,  in  the  progress  of  luiman  improve- 
ment,  hâve  been  contrived  for  Ihus  cultivating  the 
minds  of  individuals  and  of  nations;  and  in  regard  to 
ail  of  thèse  thcrc  hâve  been  a  progress  of  iniprovement 
as  niarked  as  in  other  things  wliich  bave  jiroceedcd 
from  the  working  of  man's  intellect.  The  décision, 
however,  as  to  the  suluects  choscii,  the  ordcr  of  study, 
and  other  particulars,  had  to  be  based  on  a  due  consi- 
dération of  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge  with 
ils  natural  divisions,  and  the  bearings  of  llieso  on 
human  welfare  ;  and  the  views  takeii,  until  lately, 
were  far  from  being  complète.  A  simple  arrangement, 
addressed  to  common  appréhension,  is  hei'e  sketched 
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G.  The  human  race  is  permanent;  but  the  individuals 
composing  it  are  in  a  course  of  constant  change  and 
renewal,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  Ihirtieth  part  annually. 
The  children,  however,  in  receiving  the  bodily  consti- 
tution of  their  parents,  do  not  reçoive  therewith  the 
smallcst  portion  of  the  knowledge  which  the  parents 
possessed,  but  bave  to  gatlier  for  themselves  after  birlli 
through  lhe  five  organs  of  the  sensés,  which  hâve  been 
caîled,  therefore,  "  the  fivcs  gâtes  of  knowledge"  and 
internai  consciousness,  the  wnolematcrial  of  their  own 
future  store.    Thus,  wheu  a  child  gets  an  orange  for 
the  first  tinie,  he  reçoives   impressions — first  through 
the  skin  of  the  touching  hand,  of  ils  size,  form,  weiglit. 
etc.  ;  through  the  eye,  of  its  color  ;  through  the  palate, 
of  ils   taste  ;  through  the   nostrils,  of  its   smell  ;  and 
through  the  ear  he  may  hear  the  sound  or  naine  which 
men  bave  connected  with  it.    The   impression    being 
rjlained  in   the   niemory   as   a   group,   constitute   his 
knowledge  of  the   orange.    In   the  samc   manner   the 
knowledge  of  other  objects  is  obtained. 

7.  If,  as  a  burning  lamp  is  conslantly  supolied  wilh 
oil  to  kcep  il  alight,  human  beings,  after  birth,  be  duly 
supplied  with  the  four  prime  cssenlials  to  life,  they  inav 
live  healthily  for  about  seventy  years,  passing  Ihrougli 
the  stages  of  youtli,  matu-ity  and  decay  to  death. 
Thèse  essentials  are  pure  air,  warrnth,  aliment,  and  rcst, 
after  work.  If  deprived  of  the  first,  lhe  iudividual  dies 
in  a  few  minutes,  as  by  drowning  or  other  suflbcation  ; 
if  the  second,  lie  dies  in  a  few  hours,  as  when  over- 


wiielmed  in  a  snow  storm  ;  if  of  the  third,  ho  dies  in  a 
few  days,  or  weeks,  or  months,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstancos.  The  first  indication  of  the  child  having 
animal  sensibility  is  its  struggle  and  crying  when  il 
wants  a  iiecessary,  as  food  or  warrnth.  It  lias  then  the 
feeling  which  it'afterwards  Icarns  to  vdU  pain  :  wheu 
the  want  is  supplied  it  becomes  tranquil,  and  il  bas 
the  feeling  which  it  learns  to  call  plcasure.  In  aftcr-life, 
to  obtain  pleasure  and  to  avoid  pain,  near  or  remote, 
become  the  great  motive  to  voluntary  activity.  Among 
lhe  objects  around  the  child,  it  soou  bogins  to  distin-- 
guish  those  which  most  neai-ly  concern  il,  by  causing 
pleasure  or  pain  ;  and  thus  the  mothcr  or  nurse,  lhe 
fire,  the  candie,  become  early  acquaintances. 

8.  As  thegrowingindividualafterwards  bas  the  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  apparent  infinity  of  objects  in  the 
universe  around,  the  mind  soou  niakes  the  grand  dis- 
covery  that  Iherc  are  reseniblances  among  Ihem — in 
other'words,  that  the  apparent  iniinity  is  only  a  répéti- 
tion of  a  certain  nuniber  of  kinds.  Thero  are  soon  dis- 
tinguished,  for  instance,  what  in  lhe  English  language 
are  called  dog,  horse,  sheep,  etc.,  anioug  the  things 
living  and  inoving,  called  animais  ;  the  rose,  inyrtle. 
oak,  etc.,  among  things  growing  from  the  earth,  called 
vegetables  :  and  such  as  lime,  ilinl,  gold,  etc.,  among 
things  taken  oui  of  the  earth,  called  minavls  ;  and  the 
mind,  becoming  aware  that  by  sludying  a  spécimen  or 
exemphtr  of  each  kind,  its  limited  power  of  nieinory 
may  acquiro  a  lolerably  correct  knowledge  of  the 
whble  enabling  persons  to  obtain  more  easily  what  is 
useful  to  thehi,  and  to  avoid  what  is  liurtful;  ihe  désire 
Inr  that  knowledge,  called  ciiriosity,  would  arise  with 
the  first  exercise  of  reason.  Accordingly  lhe  pursuit 
of  it  has  been  unremitling,  and  the  labo'r  of  ajics  has 
at  least  nearly  completed  an  arrangement  of  tlie  con- 
stituent matcrinls  of  lhe  universe  uuderthe  ihreegreal 
classes  of 

.\nimal<, 
Ve^'ctablos, 

Minerais  lincludinj!  ail  ollicr 
things  not  having  Ufo). 

comiuonly  called  lhe  three  kingdoins  of  nalure.  and  of 
which  the  minute  description  has  been  called  Nalural 
History.  .\nd  muséums  of  Natural  History  bave  licen 
formed  which  contain  a  spécimen  of  alniost  every 
object  belonging  lo  lhe  classes;  so  that  now,  a  student, 
within  the  limils  of  a  moderatc  space  or  garden.  may 
lie  said  lo  be  able  to  bave  nnder  vi(nv  lhe  whole  of  thi- 
material  universe. 

9.  Il  might  be  thoughl  that  if  a  man  knew  ail  Un; 
r/itniys  or  existences  in  lhe  world  he  had  nothing  more 
lo  learn.  But  it  is  not  so.  for  the  things  of  toclay  do 
not  remain  the  samc  for  tomorrow.  A  seed  is  growing 
to  be  a  plant,  a  boy  to  be  a  man,  mountains  are  being 
wasted  by  lhe  action  of  lhe  wealher,  lakes  are  being 
fiUed  up  by  lhe  solids  which  the  feediug  slreanis  carry 
inlo  them."  the  lides  and  rivers  and  clouds  are  always 
moving.  The  universe.  therefore,  is  a  scène  of  cunslanl 
motion  or  change.  With  respect  lo  tlie  chaiifies,  how- 
ever, as  with  respect  to  the  thinijs  theniselves,  lhe  second 
grand  discovery  would  soon  be  made,  ihat  Ihere  were 
resemblances  in  the  mullilude  ;  and  self-interesl  operat- 
ing  in  the  second  case  as  in  lhe  first,  having  prompted 
lo  carcfui  classification,  we  arc  enabled  in  the  preseui 
dav,  as  the  resnlt  of  counlless  observations  and  cxju^ri 
mentsmade  Ihrough  a  séries  of  âges,  lo  say  Ihal  ail  the 
motions  or  changes,  or  phrenoniena  (woid  synonymou? 
hère)  of  lhe  universe,  are  nierely  reiielilionsof  mixture 
of  a  few  simple  manners  or  kinds  of  inolion  or  change, 
which  are  as  constant  and  regular  in  every  case  as 
wheu  bringing  tho  rclurns  of  day  and  night  and  of  lhe 
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seasons.  AU  thcs!.!  pluenomeiia  arc  loiiud  to  be  ol'  four 
verv  distinguishable  kinds  or  classes  which  hnvo  hecn 
i-alfèd 

f'uyiicul  or  M<-olmni':al, 

(Ihemieal, 

Vital  or  Kiologicdl,  anJ 

.M'Hital  or  Psvxholûgical. 

The  sinijile  phrases  which  describe  tho  resemblaaces 
among  tnem  are  called  General  Trulhs,ov  Laïcs  of  Nature, 
atid  as  a  body  of  knowlcdgc,  they  conslilute  whal  is 
called  Science  or  Phitosophy  in  contradiction  lo  Nalural 
Histonj.  already  described.  N'ow,  as  mau  cannot,  inde- 
pendently  of  a  supernatural  révélation,  learn  anylliinp 
but  wliat  respects  either  tho  momentary  states,  past  or 
présent,  of  hiuiself  and  the  obiects  aronnd  him,  or  the 
manner  in  which  the  states  liave  changed.  Xatural 
History  and  Science,  in  the  sensés  now  explained,  make 
up  the  snni  of  his  knowlcdgc  of  nature. 

10.  As  an  c\aniple  of  a  gênerai  truth,  or  law  of  na- 
ture, wc  may  take  the  physical  law  of  gravitation  or  at- 
traction, whicli  déclares  that  cvcry  particle  of  matter  in 
the  nniverse  attracls  and  is  attracted  by  cvery  particle 
with  a  certain  force  varying  in  a  certain  manner  with 
Ihe  distance. 

Ist.  It  may  be  observed  that  bodies  in  gênerai,  if 
raised  froni  the  earth  and  leftnnsupported,  fall  lowards 
it  with  force  called  their  weight.  It  bas  lo:.g  been 
thonght  that  llaim\  smoke,  and  certain  vapors  which, 
when  fret",  asceml  in  Ihe  air,  had  positive  iTify  as  a 
jjroporty,  the  contrary  of  weight  ;  but,  after  a  time.  it 
was  discûvered  that  tlîese  things  were  also  substances 
having  weight,  but  were  immersed  in  an  tmseen  atnios- 
pheric  air  which  was  hcavicr  than  they,  and  which, 
Ihereforc,  lifted  them  up  as  water  lifts  cork  or  oil. 
Thus  a  rcscmbla/ice  was  detected  where  a  différence  had 
long  been  believed  to  exist-  ià.  It  is  found  Ihaî  any 
contiguoiis,  hanging  bodies  are  drawn  towards  eacîi 
other  so  as  not  to  hang  qnite  perpendicnlar,  and  that  a 
plunimet  suspended  near  a  hill  is  drawn  towards  the 
iiill  with  force  less  than  Ihat  \vith  which  it  is  drawn 
towards  Ihe  earth.  but  in  exact  accordance  wilh  whnt 
should  foUow  from  the  diUerent  sizcs  of  the  hill  and 
eartli,  and  Ihe  ditrerence  of  distance 'of  the  plunmiel 
from  the  respective  centres  ofthe  two.  It  is  thusproved 
Ihat  weight  itself  is  only  an  instance  of  a  mutnal 
attraction  operatiug  among  ail  the  constituent  éléments 
of  the  globe,  and  which  explains,  moreover,  Ihe  fact  of 
Ihe  rotundity  ofthe  globe,  ail  the  paris  being  drawn  to 
a  common  centre,  as  also  the  form  of  dew-drops,  i-ain- 
drops,  globules  of  mercury  and  of  many  other  such 
things.  •2d,  It  is  observed  tliat  ail  the  hcavenly  bodies 
are  round,  as  if  formed  of  niaterial  obeying  the  same 
law.  And,  lastly.  that  thèse  bodies,  however  distant, 
attract  each  other,  foi-  ihe  lides  of  onr  océan  rise  in 
(jl)edience  lo  the  attraction  of  the  moon,  and  become 
hi(jh  or  spring-tides  when  the  moon  and  sun  operate  in 
Ihe  sanic  direction.  Thus  the  sublime  trulh  has  become 
évident,  of  which  the  suHicienl  proofs  were  lirst  detecled 
and  arranged  by  the  genius  of  the  immortal  Newton, 
lliat  there  is  a  power  of  attraction,  called  weight  while 
acting  on  eartli.  and  there  maintainiug  a  stable  order 
among  things  generally,  but  which  connects  logether 
alsotlie  distant  bodies  of  Ihis  solar  system,and  probably 
as  liniiled  only  Ity  the  bonnds  of  the  imiverse. 

11.  The  process  of  coniparingthe  facts  or  phaniomena 
Icarned  by  observation  and  experimeni,  so  as  to  exti'act 
Ironi  ,theni  the  gênerai  circumstances  in  which  they 
rcsernble,  is  called  the  method  of  reasoningby //irf»c/iù)i, 
l>L>cause  nuinerous  single  facts  are  broughl  together  for 
cxaniination  and  comparison  ;  and  the  expressiou  for 
such  circumstances  discoveredwilh  respect  to  them  ail, 


is  termed  the  truth,  or  scientilic  principle  under  which 
they  are  to  be  classed.  Lord  Bacon  very  clcarly  des- 
cribed the  process.  Progross  in  this  kind  ôf  knowledg;- 
has  been  slow,  owing  to  the  grcat  complexity  of  many 
ordinary  phaMiornena,  arising  from  several  laws  acting; 
together  and  with  grcat  variety  of  combinalion.  AH 
the  rcasonings  proceed  on  the  assumption,  carly  su^;- 
gested,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  universal  expf- 
rience,  that  tiie  course  of  nature  remains  uniform,  and 
that  wliat  has  happencdoncc  under  given  circumstances. 
The  knowledge  of  thèse  so  -  called  laws  enables  au 
insirucled  man,  when  he  wilnesses  some  facts  forminj; 
part  of  a  known  séries,  to  announce  what  the  state  of 
things  willtbc  at  any  future  time,  and  whal  il  musi 
hâve  been  in  times  past.  Thus,  by  understanding  the 
movemeuls  of  the  heavcnly  bodies,  he  forelells  their 
positions  at  any  future  time  so  accurately  that  he  pub- 
lishes  in  the  '^manacs,  without  fear  of  orrors,  his 
prédiction  of  the  very  momenl  of  any  coming  éclipse. 
Even  the  wind  and  the  rain,  which  in  common  speecli 
are  referred  to  as  types  of  uncertainty  and  change, 
obey  laws  as  fixed  as  Ihose  of  the  svin  and  moon  ;  and 
already  as  regards  many  parts  of  the  earth,  man  can 
foreleli  them  with  cert'ainty  ;  he  plans  his  voyages  to 
suit  the  coming  monsoons,  and  he  prépares  against 
the  floods  of  the  rainy  seasons.  lie  can  similarly  judge 
of  other  future  evenls  belonging  to  the  other  départ 
menis  of  nature. 

12.  The  phn:nomena  or  changes  of  nature  when  thus 
reviewed  by  the  human  mind,  according  to  their  res- 
semblanres',  fall  as  naturally  into  the  four  scientific 
classes  named  aboved  as  the  things  of  nattire  fall  into 
the  classes  of  natural  history  ;  and  il  will  not  further 
appear  that  the  mind.  to  acquire  complète  acquantancf 
wilh  phenomena,  must  sludy  Ihe  classes  in  a  certain 
order,  which  is  thaï  both  of'lheir  m\Uual  dependcnci- 
and  of  their  simplicity  in  relation  lo  ukiti's  power  of 
appréhension. 

V.i.  ('2.1  Physics  {cMoii  also  Natural  oc  Meclianical  Phi- 
losrphyy  The  numerous  changes  among  things  which 
wouldtirst  attract  conirnon  notice  and  become  objects  of 
sludy,  are  Ihose  in  which  motions  verv  évident  to  Ihe 
sensés  occur.  Such  are  the  motions  of  ail  bodies  falling 
direclly  or  rolling  down  slopes;  of  currents  of  water 
and  air,  and  of  bodies  carried  by  snch  currents  ;  of 
bodies  Ihrown  or  projected  by  any  force  ;  of  machines, 
as  water-mills,  wmd-mills;  of  carriages  on  railways  ; 
of  Ihe  heavently  bodies,  and  so  forth.  .\11  Ihese  are 
caUfd  physical  6i-  mechanical  motions.  Xow,  ail  thèse 
are  explained  by  a  very  few  gênerai  expressions  or  law^ 
called  since  N'èwton's'  time,  tlie  laws  of  motion,  and 
which  are  fnlly  elucidated  under  the  four  words,  atorn 
or  matcrial.  particle^  attraction,  repulsion,  and  inertia.  Il 
gives  a  striking  idea  of  Ihe  nature  and  value  of  me 
thodical  science,  lo  be  told  that  a  person  who  under- 
stands  arighl  thèse  words — viz  :  how  the  imperishable 
particles  of  matter,  by  mulual  attraction,  approach  and 
cliug  logether  to  fornî  masses  which  are  solid,  liquid, 
or  aëreform,  according  to  the  quantity  or  slrength  of 
the  repulsion,  of  heal  remaining  arnong  them,  owing  to 
their  vis  inertix  acquire  and  lose  motion  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  Ihe  force  of  attraction  or  repulsion  acting  on 
them— underslands  a  greal  proportion  of  the  pliœno- 
mena  of  nature;  but  "such  is  the  facl.  Solid  bodies 
exisling  in  conformily  with  Ihese  Irriths  exhibit  ail 
Ihe  plucnoniena  o[  nxeclianics  ;  liquids  exhibit  Ihose  of 
hydrostatics  nud  In/drauUcs  :  airs,  Ihose  aï  jjncuwatics. 
and  so  forth. 

II.  ii?.i  Chemislry  — .\nother  sel  of  changes  orphaïno- 
mena.  more  tranquil  in  their  nalure,  soon  attract  atten 
lion,  such  as  the  rusting  of  ironexposedto  the  wealher. 
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Ihe  vanishing  of  charcoal  placed  in  a  firc-grate  and 
heated  lo  redness,  the  change  of  grape-juice  into  wino, 
and  of  wine  into  vinegar,  etc.  ;  and  althougli  in  ail  of 
thèse  thero  is  a  motion  of  ultimatc  particlcs  assnming 
new  arrangements,  the  human  eye,  not  being  ahle  lo 
sce  the  particles,  docs  not  detect  the  motion,  bnt  in  the 
rcsults.  llad  there  been  only  onc  kind  of  substance  or 
matter  in  tho  universe,  the  làws  of  physics  wonld  bave 
explained  ail  the  phœnomeua  ;  Imt  there  are  iron, 
sulphur,  charcoal,  and  about  fifty  others,  which,  when 
takcn  singly,  obey  the  laws  of  physics  ;  Init  when 
brought  together  nnder  certain  circumstances,  enter 
into  combinations  according  to  peciiliar  afïinities.  The 
innumerable  ph;enomenaof  this  classare  now  arranged 
luidor  a  small  nnmber  of  gênerai  laws  o^afRnity,  and 
tlie  study  bas  become  proportionately  simple.  It  is  to 
))?  reniarked,  howover,  that  during  tho  changes  the 
substances  are  not  witbdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the 
physical  laws,  for  no  substance  over  loses  its  wcight  or 
inertia.  What  are  called  chemical  states  and  motions 
are  therefore  only  modifications  of  physical  stales  and 
motions,  and  many  chemical  changes  a're  mcrely  begin- 
nings  of  physical  change,  as  when  the  altered  chemical 
arrangement  of  particles  in  ignited  gunpowder  pro- 
duccs  tho  physical  explosion.  And  uoarly  ail  the  mani- 
pulations of  chemistry,  as  weighing,  measuring,  trans- 
ferring  gases  from  vessel  to  vesscl  are  directod  by 
physics  alono.  Chemistry,  then,  cannol  lie  lo  any  con- 
sidérable oxtent  understood  or  practicod  \\y  a  porson 
who  is  ignorant  of  pliysics. 

15.  (3.(  Z,//V,  or  Biology  or  Pliysiologij.  Tho  only  cbaugos 
or  phs'nomena  not  comprised  in  the  Iwo  classes  of 
jiliysics  and  chemistry,  are  some  of  tliose  occuring  in 
livingbodies,  and  wliich,  being  tho  raost  complicatinl 
of  ail,  hâve  been  the  last  to  be  studiod  and  methodizod  ; 
and  much  bas  yet  to  be  learned  rospecting  them.  Such 
phrcnomena  are  growlh,  nutrition,  dccay,  death, 
nervous  action,  etc.  Thèse  occur  in  the  midsl  of  struc- 
tures subsisling  and  acting  in  accordance  with  Ihe  laws 
of  physics  and  chemistry,  and  laws  oflife,  therefore, 
appear  inlluencing  the  other  Iwo  sots,  and  cannot  be 
studied  independenlly  of  them.  The  science  ef  lifo,  or 
physiology,  bas  tho  two  divisions  ofan/ofo/a/îf/  vegelablc 
phmology. 

IG-  (4.1  Mind.  There  remains  still  to  bo  considered 
one  class  of  phrcnomena  or  changes  in  nature  which 
are  cognizalile  lo  man,  not  by  hisactualorgans  of  sensé, 
Init  by  bis  own  consciousness  or  internai  perception, 
and  bv  bis  observation  of  tho  actions  of  other  porsons 
in  ditiorent  mental  states— namely.  the  changing  stales 
of  human  mind.  Thèse,  also,  are  l'ouud  to  proceed  in 
accordance  with  laws.  But  it  is  lo  be  remarked  that 
the  laws  of  mind,  which  man  can  discover,  are  laws 
connocted  with  body,  too,  and  influenced  by  bodily 
i:onditions  ;  for  how  differently  is  Ihe  samc  mind  man- 
ifcsted  in  youth  and  âge,  in  heàllli  and  disoase  !  Mental 
science  is'  by  far  the  most  important  deparlmont  of 
scitMice,  and  it  stands  ominently  distinct  from  ail  Ihe 
others  on  several  accounts.  Unlike  that  of  organic  or 
/)orf%  lifo,  which  could  not  bo  fnndamentally  under- 
stood until  physics  and  chemistry  had  been  previonsly 
invostigated,  lliis  madc  extraordinary  advances  in  some 
doparlments  at  a  vcry  early  ago,  when  the  ollu^rs,  as 
methodizod  sciences  had  scarcely  begiui  to  exisl.  In 
proof,  we  may  refor  to  the  admirable  writings  of  tho 
(îreek  jihilosophers  on  logic,  morals.  govornmeni,  etc. 

17.  Tho  establishod  order  or  lawsof  change  iu  regard 
lo  séquences  of  montai  states  are  well  exom[)lifiod  in 
the  processes  of  giving  names  to  objocts,  and  of  counting 
and  measuring  Ihem.  A  single  olijcct,  an  orange  for 
instance  las  already  described  at  Article  7),  if  placed 


near  a  person,  by  acting  on  Iho  différent  organsof  sensé 
and  through  the  Connecting  nervos  on  tho  brain,  causes 
in  the  mind  a  différent  sensation  for  each  sonso.  Tho 
touch  of  tho  land  gives  Ihe  impression  of  size  and 
shape,  tho  sight  gives  Ihat  of  color,  the  nose  of  Ira 
grance,  Iho  palate  of  tasto.  Thèse  ditToront  impressions, 
called  simple  ideas,  being  made  noarly  at  the  samo  time, 
become  associated  or  gronped  together,  and  form  the 
complex  idea  of  the  fruit,  which  romains  afterwards 
pormanently  in  the  memory,  and  is  reproducablc  at 
any  future  time  by  any  olhor  idea  which  bas  acci- 
dentally  or  purposeîy  boon  associated  with  it,  as  of  Iho 
porson  who  broughl  it,  or  of  tho  soinid  or  word  orange 
namc.  Any  varioty  of  simple  ideas  orof  complox  objects 
or  motions  producing  complex  ideas  may  bo  so  observed, 
classod.  and  namod.  Then,  further,  it  is  foiuid,  that 
when  any  now  object  is  met  with  resomlding  ono 
already  kiiowii,  it  suggests  or  recalls  to  tho  person  that 
known  one;  and  the  idea  rangiug  ilself  with  othors 
similar,  proviously  known,  joins  a  class  formed  in  the 
mind,  which  class  also  may  gel  a  name.  .\nd  Ibus 
language  grows. — N.-Y.  Journal  of  Kducnlioti. 

To  hc  contlnucil. 


Ho^  to  leac'li  Cliildrtii. 


IIV    A.    liERGMANN. 


Tho  toaoiiiug  of  liio  hrst  grade  bas  boon  for  sonii' 
time  the  object  of  my  study,  bocause  I  look  upon  it  as 
tho  foundation  of  ail  our  work. 

In  evory-day  lifo  we  meet  wilii  comparatively  fow 
people  who  can  not  read,  and,  if  roading  were  the  solo 
criterion  of  intelligence,  we  mighl  unhesitatingly  call 
this  décade  a  very  intelligent  one  ;  yet,  if  wo  examine 
crilically  the  language  many  use  to  express  their 
thoughls,  or  consider  how  they  understand  Ihe  ideas 
of  others,  pi'osontod  to  them  orally  or  in  print,  in  a 
word,  how  they  speak  and  reason,  we  shall  liud  our- 
selves  under  the  necossily  of  confessing  that  our  géné- 
ration is  rather-  bohind  in  that  beautiful  and  pointed 
laconic  modo  of  expression,  iu  which  the  Spartans  f)l' 
Ihree  thousand  years  ago  excelled. 

Tho  art  of  reading  is  certainly  a  key  by  means  of 
which  wo  may  unlock,  if  so  inclined,  tbo  gi'oat  vaults, 
iu  wbich  agos  bave  dei^osited  the  resuit  of  their  loar- 
ning  and  wisdom,  and  wilbout  any  assistance  but  a 
thirst  for  knowledgo  wo  may  attain  to  tlie  position  of  a 
luminary  in  the  galaxy  of  the  learned. 

But  does  the  art  of  reading  also  instill  unconditio- 
nally  a  thirst  for  knowledgo  '/  Jf  so,  why  do  tho 
majority  of  our  school  childrcu,  who  are  laught  it,  from 
the  vei'y  lirst  day  of  their  school  lifo,  ontertain  rather  a 
dislike  than  a  love  for  their  books  "/  And  tins  is  a  fact 
which  every  teacher  expériences,  if  she  lots  lier  pupils 
décide  for  thomselves  u  hetlior  tlioy  will  rather  read 
a  beautiful  story  or  liavo  tho  teacher  relate  it  to  them.- 
In  nine  cases  ont  of  ton  they  will  \inauiinously  deoido 
for  tho  latlcr. 

If  this  b(!  admitled  lo  bo  Iruo,  tlio  vory  importaul 
question  jirosonts  itsolf  :  Can  Ibe  school  be  oxitocted  to 
conquor  such  dislike,  and  how  may  il  1)0  dono  't 

1  am  froc  to  answer  llio  first  pari  of  tho  (juostion  iu 
the  afTirmativo  and  sliall  also  ondoavor  lo  show  how  it 
may  be  doiu'  ;  but  first  lot  uu'  o.ili  ycuir  attention  to  tlir 
[)bonomonou  which  bas  doulilloss  rouie  uudoi-  tho 
observation  of  most  of  us. 

Let  us  lake  a  boy  of  eighl  l'oming  lo  school  for  Ihe 
first  Uni",  p'i'rfeclly  illiterate.  fmt  possessod  of  common 
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soiise,  who  is  [ml  iiito  yoiir  lowcst  clas.';,  i.  c.  umoiig 
children  of  six.  Uo  you  iiot  ahv.ays  fmd  lliat  such  a 
rhild  will  li'ani  lo  read  l'oniarkably  fasl  and  nol  only 
bc.  m  a  very  short  time.  oqnal  to  thc  best  of  liis  class. 
but  oveii  calch  up  withchildrcu  of  bis  âge,  who  liavo 
spont  two  years  at  school,  when  our  boy  oiiters  it  ?  and 
iu  iiiost  cases  Ihis  boy  will  be  found  superior  in  obser- 
vation and  understariding  and  in  expressing  his  own 
tlioughts. 

Very  few  teacliors,  if  any,  wiit  dony  Ihc  abovo  illiis 
trat.ion  to  be  onc  of  overy  day  occiireiioe. 

Tho  cause  ot  this  cannol  well  be  lookcd  lor  iu  thc 
advanced  âge  of  the  boy,  nor  in  his  bodily  develop- 
laent,  for  the  very  reaso'n  that  school  chikl'reu  of  six 
jrrow  okler  and  develop  also  ;  it  cannol  be  said  that  thc 
boy  has  intelligent  parents,  relations,  etc.,  for  such  is 
the  case  with  six  year-old  school  children  too,  and 
liesides  the  intelligence  of  the  teacher  is  oflen  superior 
to  that  of  niany  parents.  It  is  then  the  cliild's  absence 
froni  school  which  has  worked  so  much  iu  his  favor  ? 
Xot  necessarily  so.  But  it  is  certainly  the  developnient 
of  thought  ami  speech,  which  the  boy  has  expericnced 
during  Ihc  Iwo  years  whidi  olhers  havespcnt  at  si  hool 
spelling  and  reading. 

Thc  liltle  six-year-old  has  no  correct  idca  of  thc  sub- 
jcct  of  wliich  his  Icsson  in  thc  primer  treats,  wliile  thc 
boy  of  eiglit,  just  cntcring  school,  knows  at  once  that 
llie  sentence,  ••  It  is  an  ox,"  rcfcrs  to  a  liltle  piclurc 
opposite,  rcpresenting  an  ox.  Hc  knows  probably  some- 
tliing  about  il.  and  a  whoh"  chain  of  idcas  starls  in  his 
niind,  while  reading  this  and  similar  sentences  ;  he  is 
eagcr  to  know  more  alioul  il.  and  learns  fast  lo  rcad  and 
to  spell. 

Our  boy  was  lauglil  by  noljody,  lie  did  nol  kuow  a 
single  letter,  but  hc  hacLuscd  his  sensés,  hc  had  obscr- 
ved,  rcflcctcd  on  objccis,  which  intercsted  him,  and 
had  spoken  whenever  thcrc  was  something  to  coni- 
municate.  Should  our  scliools,  perfect  in  inany  res- 
pects as  they  arc,  nol  be  ablc  to  do  more  and  better 
work  than  mère  chance  ?  Mosf  assuredly  so.  We  can 
do  il.  if  wc  condescend  to  copy  after  nature. 

.\ud  now  I  shall  return  to  thç  question,  ■•  IIow  raay 
Mil'  dislike  toward  books  be  coiiquered  iu  schools  ?" 

Children  upon  cntcring  school  encounter  a  book  with 
lilack  characlers,  ail  arranged  in  straighl  Unes,  and  now 
and  Ihcn  a  black  i)iclurc — it  is  thc  primer.  In  it  lliey 
rcad  coulinually  tlic  ideas  of  others  and  spell  the  word's 
— for  little  children  ccriainly  a  dreary  work  and  it 
caniiot  be  wondered  at  tlutt  tiiey  arc  glad  \\hen  thc 
récitation  is  over — they  willnaturally  look  upon  books 
as  Ihcir  privileged  lormenlors 

Takc  away  tlicse  tormcutors  IVom  the  lirst  grade  cn- 
lirely.  Make  thc  children  speak.  Sliow  thcm  objecis 
or  pictures  and  Icad  them  to  producc  oral  compositions  ; 
Icll  them  stories  about  Ihc  pictures,  aiid  make  Ihem 
relaie  them  lo  you  iu  relurn  ;  and  verily  you  will  see 
bright  cycs,  smiling  faces,  and  hear  iiUelligcnt  words 
and  phrases  enough  in  youv  room. 

Do  not  fcar  Ihat  tlie  pet  child  of  our  schools — disci- 
pline— will  sull'cr  l)y  this,  for  a  soft  word  froni  a 
loachcr,  who  is  a  source  of  so  much  joy  lo  the  little 
oncs,  Works  wonders  in  an  animaled  class. 

Change  Die  subject  li'cqucntly  ;  takc  objccis  from 
nature,  cspecially  aninuils  and  living  plants  ;  explain 
their  mode  of  exisicnce,  etc.  :  and  thus  the  first  grade 
miglit  well  be  excused  from  a  Icsson  iu  "  natural 
science""  Listing  an  hour. 

This  nujdc  of  tcaching  thc  lirsl  grade  will  stock  the 
minds  of  the  liltle  children  with  a  vast  amouni  of 
knowledge,  received  directly  Ihrough  thc  sensés  ;  it 
will   lead    thcm   lo  forni   combinations,   draw  compari 


sons,  and  will  under  thc  guidancc  of  a  carofnl  and 
intelligent  teacher  train  Ihem  to  express  thcir  thoughts 
in  concise  and  correct  language. 

Combine  with  this,  singing!  arithmetic,  drawing, 
writing  and  reading  script,  and  you  will  hâve  children 
whose  mental  faculties  arc  amply  prepared  for  thc 
introduction  of  books  and  who  will  think  thc  valuable 
gifts  which  will  gralify  their  aroused  appetitcs  for 
knowledge,  comnianding,  as  they  do,  a  goodly  portion 
of  it  alrcady. 

At  this  stage  Ihe  art  of  reading  will  not  only  l)e  very 
readily  acqaired,  but  it  will  also  prove  tothcm  a  highly 
appreciated  means  of  gaining  more  knowledge,  and 
books  will  liecome  and  romain,  what  they  ought  to  be, 
their  friends  for  life.  To  teach  the  lirst'gradc  in  this 
manner  is,  by  no  means,  easy  work,  and  will  require 
the  most  careful  préparation  on  the  part  of  thc  teachers. 
Some  eviMi  might  nol  bc  ablc  al  ail  to  do  it,  but  valuable 
help  could  be  renccred  to  them  by  meetings  like  this 
one,  wherc  lectures  ou  thc  subject  might  be  given. 

If  the  experiment  should  bc  made,  and  in  European 
countries  it  is  no  more  an  experiment,  the  teachers  in 
the  upper  grades  wouldsoon  lind  a  set  of  scholars  with 
whom  to  work  would  bc  a  pleasure,  and  thosc  very 
pupils  would  enter  life  well  prepared. 

If  my  views  upon  the  subject  before  us  should 
liappen  lo  dilTcr  materially  from  others  I  beg  you  to 
regard  ail  I  liavc  said  as  an  opinion  gleancd  from 
careful  observation  and  I  hope  it  may  give  risc  to  more 
Sound  and  earnesl  reile(;tions,  and  indirectly  help  to 
bencfit  our  common  schools. — American  Journal  of  Edu 
cation. 


Hiulïi  to  Yotiiig  Toac-iierM. 

lu  thc  most  educational  publications,  as  well  as  in 
teachers'  conventions,  associations,  etc.,  it  has  seemcd 
to  me  Ihat  too  much  was  taken  for  granted,  and  couse- 
(jnently  thaï  thc  advicc  and  instruction  given  frequently 
went  over  the  heads  of  Ihose  who  needcdit  most.  There 
is  a  tcudency  to  speak  in  a  snccring,  and  contemptuous 
way  of  thosc  raw  beginncrs,  grccn  hands,  etc.,  and  of 
cheap  schools,  and  country  districts,  and  ignoriug  any 
claims  they  might  be  supposed  to  hâve  ;  to  give  exclu- 
sive altcnlion  to  thc  improvcment  of  thosc  who  havc 
alrcady  uumberless  advantagcs.  Il  would  be  a  grcat 
advance,  indced,  if  onrcountry  schools  could  hâve  such 
buildings,  apparatus,  and  expericnced  teachers,  as  most 
of  our  cily  schools  possess;  but  we  must  takc  tliiugs  as 
they  arc,  and  not  as  we  would  havc  them- 

li  is  an  uudeniable  fact,  that  iu  our^land.  thcrc  are 
thousands  of  schools,  which  either  from  the  smallcss 
of  the  numbers,  or  the  povcriy  of  thc  inhabitants,  cau- 
not  allbrd  to  pay  high  \\agcs,  and  consequcntly  arc 
obliged  to  employ  incxperienced  Icachers  ;  and  thèse 
young  teachci's,  with  noue  of  Ihe  hclps  so  casily  found 
in  Ihe  cily.  with  no  opportimity  to  mingle  with  ollier 
and  more  expericnced  teachers,  are  expectcd  lo  instrucl 
scholars  ;  ofcvcry  dcgree  of  advancement  from  a,  ft,  c, 
lo  algcbra  ;  and  at  the  same  lime  kcep  perfect  order. 
If  they  succeed  they  gain  no  glory,  and  if  they  fail  it  is, 
'•  Just  what  you  might  cxpect,  if  people  will  employ 
cheap  teachers. 

I  havc  felt  a  grcat  dcal  of  sympathy,  for  Ihose 
placed  in  snch  uncomfortablc,  as  well  as  unfavorable 
positions,  and  havc  hope  that  to  such  a  few  words  of 
advicc  on  Ihc  praclical  working  and  dulics  of  s<'houl. 
might  bi;  beneiicial.  To  Ihose  who  havc  had  expérience, 
I  bave  nothing  lo  say,  for  if  they  ]ia\e  not  learned  from 
that.  ;!d\"i''e  is  useless. 
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Xow,  niy  friend,  I  shall  suppose  Ihat  you  îire  some- 
where  from  sixleou  lo  tweaty  years  old/and  that  you 
hâve  never  tauglit  seliool.  Your  school-house  is  not 
pariicularly  attractive  ?  you  hâve  but  a  sniall  supply  of 
iilackboartls,  no  globes,  no  outliao  maps,  none  of  llie 
Ihousand  aud  one  tliings,  \vhich  are  like  tools  in  a 
leachei's  Iiaiids;  but  you  arc  expccted,  as  a  diseou 
raged  pédagogue  said  to  me  one  day,  "  to  evolve  every- 
Ihing  out  ol'  your  inncr  conciousness."  Yoii  hâve, 
pcrhaps,  a  school  of  about  twenty  in  ])rospcct,  of  ail 
âges,  h'oni  little  toddling  tliings,  sent  to  be  ont  of  the 
way,  ail  the  way  up,  to  big  burly  boys  a  head  (aller 
Ihan  yourself,  and  giggling  girls,  who  e.vpect  lo  sludy 
the  big  boys  as  nuieu  as  anylhing.  Your  hearl  sinks 
every  tinic  Ihal  you  think  of  ne.xt  Monday,  and  you 
wonder  if  you  caii  make  Ihem  behave,  and  îf  you  will 
sucreed  in  teaching,  and  in  doing  it  well. 

You  \vanl  the  pay — 1  don't  think  anyouo  teaehes 
fi-oui  jOiOT  philanlhrody — but  you  luean  lo'earn  il.  You 
l'eel  a  sincère  inlerest  in  the  cliildren,  and  you  wish  to 
benefit  Ihem  mentally  and  niorally,  but  you  scarcely 
know  how  lo  do  it,  or  what  vou  should  do  firsl.  Ôf 
course  you  inusl  alv.ays  dépend  npon  yoiii'  own 
comnion-sense,  to  apply  and  vary  genei-al  directions  lo 
suit  youi'  peculiar  circunistances. — Ncu:  Enyland  Journal 
of  E'Jii.cmion. 


The  Fleasiire  ol"  Study. 

iiv  josiini  HALî.. 

I  can  \\onderat  noihing  more  Ihau  how  a  nian  can  bc 
idie,  but  of  ail  others,  a  scholar  ;  ia  so  niany  improve- 
nicnts  of  reason,  in  such  sweelness  of  kaowledge.  insuch 
variety  of  studies,  in  such  iniportunity  of  thoughts. 
(Jlhcr  artisans  do  but  practice,  wo  stiU  learn  others  run 
slill  in  (hc  saine  gyre  to  weariness,  to  satiety  ;  onr 
choico  is  infinité  ;  othor  labors  recjuire  récréation  : 
our  very  labor  recréâtes  our  sports  ;  we  can  never 
want  cithersomewhat  to  do  somewhat  that  we  wonld 
do.  How  nnmborless  are  the  volumes  which  men  hâve 
written  of  arts,  of  tongues  ;  How  endless  is  that.  volume 
whicii  (lod  hath  written  of  tlic  world  '.  wherein  every 
créature  is  a  letter,  every  day  a  page.  ^Vho  can  be 
wuary  of  thèse  ?  To  find  wit  in  poetry  ;  in  philosophy, 
profoundness  ;  in  nialhematics,  acnteness  ;  in  history. 
wonder  of  events  ;  in  oratory,  sweet  éloquence  ;  in 
divinity,  snpcrnatnral  light  and  holy  dévotion  ;  as  so 
many  rich  mctals  in  their  proper  mines  :  whom  \vould 
i!  Tiot  ravish  wilh  delight  '! 

After  ail  thèse,  let  us  but  open  our  eycs,  we  rannot 
look  beside  a  lesson,  in  Ihis  univers;il  hook  of  our 
Maker,  worth  onr  study.  \vorth  laking  out.  \Vhal 
créature  hath  not  lus  miracle?  what  eveni  dolii  not 
(diallenge  his  observation  ?  How  many  luisy  tongues 
l'hase  away  good  hours  in  pleasant  chat,  and  complain 
oflhehasieof  night  !  What  ingénions  mind  can  be 
soon  wcary  oftalking  \silh  learutMl  authors,  tlu'  mosi 
haruiless  and  sweelest  companions  '!  LiM  lii.'  world 
condemu  us  :  while  we  hâve  tinsse  delights  we  cinnoi 
euvy  them  ;  we  caunol  wish  onrselves  other  Ihan  we 
are.  Hi.>sides,  the  way  to  ail  other  contentmi'Uts  is 
troublesome  ;  the  only  recomjn'usi'  is  in  lli"  end.  IJut  the 
very  si'arch  (jf  knowlcdge  is  delightsome.  Study  ilself 
is  our  !ife  ;  from  which  we  would  not  be  l)arre(l  for  a 
w<n-ld.  How  mnch  sweeter  then  is  the  fruit  of  study, 
tinj  consciousness  of  knowledge  ?  fn  comparison  wher'e- 
fd'  the  soûl  that  hntli  once  tas'ied  il  easily  crmlenius  ,ill 
liuman  comforts. 


Of  Aritbmctlc. 


IIV   MAUV   I'.   criLfur.N, 


What  a  long  word  ■  Arilhmetic  "  is  l'or  such  wee  oae>' 
as  we  are  dealing  witli  !  Their  little  tongues  can  hardly 
roU  around  its  crooked  l'dges,  and  yet  its  principks  cai? 
be  developed  long  before  they  are  able  to  speak  intelli- 
gibly.  Once  in  a  while  Ihei-e  is  presented  before  Iho 
tcacher  one  of  "  Nature's  noblemen'in  embryo.  who 
bas  no  more  idea  of  figures  and  their  nicaning,  than  lie 
has  of  the  moon,  and  who.se  Utile  craninni  Is  eiitireiy 
innocent  of  Ihe  bump  of  nuinbcr,  albeit  it  inay  boasl  of 
an\  nutnber  of  bwiips  ;  but  generally  the  little  man  of 
five  can  bring  you  two.  threc.  or  a  dozen  of  any  objecta 
you  may  désire.  The  work  lo  be  doue  is  the  making  liin^ 
ablc  to  treat  ofabslract  mimbers  by  the  figures  which  riprt- 
scnt  them.  This  can  be  donc  in  a  variely  of  ways. 

Kind  Ileaven  be  jiropitious  aud  speèd  the  day  wïw.n 
the  '•  Kindergarteii  '"  sliall  be  universal,  for  whi'u  ils 
pupils  shall  graduate  into  our  primai'y  grades,  Ihev 
shall  be  well  \cr&ed  in  the  smaller  i-ombiiiations,  ;tné 
thus  leave  more  tiinc  fj-om  the  tedious  drill  for  \h<- 
innumerable  tliings  which  liand,  hearl.  eye,  and  miml 
fmd  to  do  in  a  successful  school.  But  lill  Ihat  is  the 
case,  we  shall  hâve  ihe  drill  lo  do  ourselvcs,  and  the 
question  is,  "  What  i-  the  t_>est  way  by  which  to  producr 
tne  best  results?' 

Since  the  interesting  auxiliaries  of  llie  "  Kiadei-gar- 
ten  "  arc  not  al  haiid,  we  inust  improvise  somethmg.  The 
little  fellows  who  can't  read  can  hardly  stand  np  before 
you,  book  in  hand,  and  recite  from  it;  but  tangibb; 
objects  are  the  proper  things  :  the  rows  of  desks.  the  bovs 
silting  al  them;  the  chairs,  pictures  on  the  walls,  books 
on  the  tcachcr's  desk,  blocks,  beans,  sticks,  eyes,  noseSy 
heads;  any  Ihing  but  fingers.  Don't  let  thcni,  on  any  con- 
sidération, use  them,  for  Ihere  is  no  habit  barder  for' 
the  leacher  to  break  up  than  that  of  counling  fingers  j 
Ihey  are  ever  présent,  and  it  is  so  easy  to  do  it,  that  the; 
child  keeps  al  il  long  after  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 
help  in  the  matler.  Never  allow  it,  but  let  hini  sec  any 
variety  of  things  befoi'e  hini,  handle  them,  séparai" 
them,  and  counl  them  ttigether.  After  this,  teach  hiin 
to  think  of  something  al  home  which  he  cannol  soe  ;  his 
blocks,  marbles,  tops,  bobs  to  lus  kite-tail — anything 
you  can  think  of  ;  and  if  your  powers  of  imagination 
fail,  let  him  help  ^■ou  ;  leii  to  one  he  will  brighten  ui- 
and  startle  you  witli  something  you  never  thouglit  id. 
Find  out  what  is  a  favorite  witli  some  dull  one,  and 
then  look  into  his  eye  Avheu  you  ask  him  somi>  leading 
question  about  it  ! 

Said  a  leacher  lo  a  hopeful  mamma  in  my  heariag, 
••  What  kind  of  a  lioy  is  that  6f  yours  '  1  hâve  tried  for 
.■1  whole  week  to  obtaiu  some  answer  to  tlie  mosl  simple 
questions  in  nrithmelic,  and  bave  most  signally  failed  ; 
hc  did  seem  dreadfuUy  stupid,  Madani,  lill,  by  chance,  1 
happened  to  say  scimethiagaliout  horses.  and  then  to  ni> 
complète  surprise,  he  woke  uji  immediately  and  ans- 
wered  every  oae  ijuickly  and  animaledlv' ;  .'ind  now  ! 
diurt  bave  a  bit  of  trouble." 

The  poor  litîle  thoughts  wcit  a  ■■  w  i"d-g,illic'i  ing,  ' 
while  the  teacher  was  ignorant  of  his  iiccoliar  lieu!,  bn; 
the  moment  she  discovered  the  road  lie  liked  to  IraveF 
in.  arul  was  inleresled  in.  she  fonnd  no  ditliculty  wiib 
his  [laces. 

There  is  a  kind  ni  despolisiu  .ibioil  munbers.  and,  as 
the  pnpil  advances.  he  uuist  bave  ail  aasweis  of  cver\ 
conceivable  combination,  contaiaed  in  thegrouud  ]irin- 
ciples,  al  his  tongue's  end.without  stopping  localculate  ; 
i-j-3=7  ;  he  nuisl  know  il  is  7  in  an  instani,  wit  boni 
Ihi.nling  it  mit.  .")-f-î=:9  :   it  is  0.  dlirni/!..  in  .i  si'Ci)iiil.  .\s 
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must  !  at  tho  same  time.  Five,  and  eveii  six  are  not  uncommon. 
I  More  thaii  three  sludies  at  a  time  is  a  serions  mistake. 


soon  as  the  quesliou  rings  ont,  Ihe  n.'luni  sti-oki 
bring  the  answer. 

I  reinember  once  hearing  of  a  saintly  old  iady  wlio  |Theory  and  expérience  alike  demonstrate  this  fact. 
solenmly  affîrmed  that  "sAc  i/iouM  Aviou' a  ^oorf  nu'nis/frinulliplicily   of  stndies  violâtes  tlie   plainest   laws 
if  shc  hcard  him  in  Englmid  !  "  So  the  Itoy  at  yonr  sidc  i 
miist   knotc   that  7+5=12,  &c..  \vherever  he  hears  it, 
short  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moou  1  | 

•'Snbtraction '■  can  be  developed  at  the  same  time; 
wilh ''Addition  "  ;  thus.  7 — 2^=5  6<raHsc  5+"2=7.  10 — | 
G=i,  because  i-(-G=:10,  kc.  If  thcy  do  not  sce  that  rea- 


A 

of 
memory.  I  may  hère  caution  teachers  againstthe  oppo- 
site error,  ''  a  single  study."  Schools  fonnded  on  tliis 
idea  arc  bascd  on  a  false  thcory,  and  are  condemned  by 
ail  Sound  educators. 

i3)  Memory  is  crowded  with  countless  détails,  render- 
ing  impossible  a  firm,  cloar,  comprehensive  grasp  of 
dily, — and  tliere  are  some  wlio  will  be  as  obtuse  and' the  subject.  True  tcaching  must  supplant  this  common 
blind  as  any  one-sided  politician  ever  was  ! — let  him  '  but  inexcusable  error.  Pupils  mnst  be  led  by  induction 
Iake  the  objects  at  hand  pencils  for  instance,  and  mani-  î  and  réduction  up  to  définitions,  principles  and  rules  ; 
pulate  them  for  himself  ;  herc  are  10  pencils,  from  '  led  to  master  Ihe  grcat  central  principles  of  Uie  subjecl 
which  number  he  removes2  ;  he  sees  8  remaining,  and 


he  thus  knows  that  the  two  piles  together  make  the 
number  he  starled  with,  i.  c.  84-2=10. 

After  a  little  practice,  he  will  see  them  in  his  ''  mind's 
eyc,"  as  he  now  sees  them  literally.  An  ingénions 
device  is  to  présuppose  thèse  tables  or'combinalions  on 
the  door,  the  walf,  the  hand,  or  the  teacher's  forehead  ; 
their  liltlc  eyes  are  looking,  their  little  thonghts  are 
working,  and  their  little  lips  are  giving  correct  answers. 
whereas,  otherwise,  the  interest  in  such  dry.  nbstract 
food  would  materially  flag. 

I  do  not  think  too  much  freedom  can  be  given  to  the 
imagination  in  conjuring  up  devices  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion in  the  study  of  ■' Arilhmetic."  With  scholars  of 
the  higher  grades,  the  interest  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
problem  presented,  and  a  searching  among  its  intrica- 
cics  ferrets  out  the  answer.  So  with  otir  little  ones  ; 
the  questions  we  give  are  only  problems  to  them,  and 
Ave  must  direct  them  on  tliewav. 

I  do 
■^inrply 


and  to  group  around  thèse  the  essentials.  Particulars 
should  be  used  to  develop  the  subjecl,  to  illustrate,  to 
apply.  Results  and  processes  need  to  be  retained.  De- 
tails'are  nsed  as  scaffolding,  and  as  such  thrown  aside. 
Such  teaching  gives  tcnacious  memory  and  the  highest 
culture. 

II.  Pairol  Ttaching  is  a  most  baneful  educational  mis 
take,  and  is  alarmingly  prévalent  in  schools  of  every 
grade.  Bright  pupils,  who  glibly  answer  ail  questions 
in  the  language  oi^  the  book.  are  the  pride  of  superlicial 
teachers  and  thoughtless  parents.  It  is  not  strange  that 
such  pupils  are  seldom  heard  of  aftei-  they  leave  school. 
They  are  mère  human  parrols,  weighed  down  by  a 
vicions  methodthat  prevents  ail  true  development. 

True  teaching  gives  independence.  Give  me  the  pupil 
that  doives  and  delves,  and  who  will  not  rest  lill  he  lias 
grasped  the  meaning,  who  expresses  in  his  own  crude 
lansuage  his  own  ideas.    Such  plodders  become  the 

the  world.    True  teaching 


men  and  women  who  move  tne  worici.     j  rue 
noi   otler  this  as  a  "' treatise  ou  melhods,' but  |  imius  pupils  to  such  habits  of  study  and  recitation.  Not 
to  show   the  inexperieuced  teacher  how  much!  mère  words,  but  thoughts  are  stored.  Memory  becomes 


dépends  upon  herself,  above  books  and  methods,  in  Ihe   vigorous  because  rationally  used. 

successive  mastering  of  the  principles  of  numbers  by  i     m.  •'  Humdrum  and  Fuss  and  Fealhers 

her  yonng  charge.  I  hâve  only  touched  upon  some  few 

ways  by  which   they  may   become   interested  in  the 

study,  and  by   which   they  may  pleasantly  fix   in   the 

memory  what  iniglit  otherwise  provebul  an  nnpleasant  '  poor  memories  and  poor  lessons.    The  fuss  and  feathers 

and  wcarisome  task. — New  England  Journal  of  Education.'  {^nchçr    goes   to    the  opposite    extrême.    He  makes  a 

;  show  of  doing  much,  but  in  reality  accomplishes  little. 
i  He  hurries  and  confuses  his  pupils,  and  thus  renders 

i  good  results  impossible 


are  extrême 

educational  mislakes.  We  want  neither  too  little  nor 
too  much  drive.  Dull,  insipid,  pointless  teaching,  is  a 
fearful  thing.     It.  is  Ihe  worst  of  narcotics.     It  fosters 


•    IHi'tliodN  of  Cnltnrc. 

HV  .1.  RM.DWIN. 

M( ntori/ — Educational  Mistakcs. 

E\ery  where  teachers  sufler  wliims  and  précédents 
lô  detei'mine  their  methods.  Exploded  foUies  are  per- 
pctuated  from  âge  to  âge.  Monstrous  absurdities  are 
[jracticed  and  even  extoUcd.  Vicions  methods  hang  as 
an  jncubus  npnn  tho  profession.  It  will  ever  be  thus 
till  teaching  is  placed  on  the  solid  basis  of  science. 
Attention  is  hère  called  to  a  few  of  the  mistakcs  into 
which  teachiM-s,  nnguided  hv  principles.  are  liable  to} 
fall.  ■  I 

1.  Crowding  Memorij  is  one  of  the  niost  baneful  inistakes 
of  the  profession.     This  is  donc  in  three  ways  : 

(II.  Courses  of  study  are  overcrowded.  We  try  to 
spread  the  cliild  over  the  whole  realm  of  science.  A 
mère  smatteriug,  rallier  than  a  well  defmed  knowledge 
of  each  branch  is  the  resuit.  '•  Be  content  to  be  ignor- 
ant of  manii  things.  that  yon  may  A770î('  some  things,"  is 
one  of  the  best  things  said  by  Dickens.  Our  courses  of 
study  need  careful  révision.  Many  sulijects  must  be 
omitted,  and  the  best  for  ail  purposes  retained. 

i2\  Pupils  are  permiUed  to  pursue  too  many  sludies 


Avoid  both  mislakes.  Awaken  and  sustain  an  intense 
interest.  Manage  to  hâve  pupils  forget  Ihemselves  and 
become  absorbed  in  the  subject.  Give  the  pupil  time. 
Train  him  to  systematic  and  deterinined  etTort  in  remcm 
bering  and  soïving.  Stimulate  him  to  be  plucky  and  to 
conquer  by  an  indomitable  will.  One  recitation  thus 
coumictedis  worth  a  score  of  the  ••  humdrum  "  or  of 
the  "  fuss  and  feathers  "  kind.  Such  teaching  develops 
power  to  achieve.  It  is  the  kind  of  teaching  demanded 
by  the  spirit  of  the  âge. 


Footpriiits  of  tlie  Oroat. 

It  is  a  fortunale  thing  that  we  bave  the  lamp  of 
biography  to  bring  into  view  tlu!  footprintsof  the  great 
men  wno'have  gone  before  us.  Every  small  man  need 
not  try,  of  course,  to  stride  along  in  the  footprints  of  a 
giant."  But  still  every  one  bas  some  peculiar  talents 
which  it  is  his  business  to  put  outto  the  bestadvantage; 
every  one  bas  gifts  which  lie  ought  to  cultivate  and 
employ  to  a  great  end.  Aud  fromthose  who  hâve  prr- 
ceeded  him  on  the  same  path  and  employed  similar 
gifts  with  illustrions  success,  lie  may  glean  much 
wisdom  to  puide  his  owu  course.  If  lie  knows  not  how 
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to  eucouiiler  some  sniall  difficully  lie  may  iiKiiiire  wliut 
wcapons  they  wielded  for  a  like  piirpose,  and  porhaps 
lie  will  wield  thciii  -witli  a  like  sucross. 

Knergy  is  llie  powerful  weapon  wliich  acliieved 
victory  for  ail  greal  iiieii.  Whethcr  a  inan  is  great  in 
war,  in  politics.  in  science,  lileratnre  or  tlie  fine  arls, 
he  never  wonld  hâve  been  so  if  lie  liad  not  been  a  inan 
of  energy  ;  and  nioreover,  a  man  of  concentrated 
enery. 

In  liltcratnre,  the  ancien Is  addicted  lliemselves  to 
ono  spccies  of  composition;  the  tragic  poet  appears  not 
lo  hâve  entered  into  the  province  of  comedy,  nor,  as 
far  as  we  know,  were  their  historians  writers'of  verse. 
Tliey  devoted  their  faculties  to  one  object,  just  as  the 
rays  of  the  sun  may  be  directed  on  a  single  point  with 
a  hniidred-fold  intensity  thronghthe  lens'of  a  bnrning 
glass;  and  to  this  concentration  of  energy  is  chieflv 
owiiig  their  gênerai  snperiority  over  the  modems.  This 
is  the  greal  principle  of  conslancy  in  one  occuiiation 
which  is  partly  iinpeached  in  the  well  known  maxim  : 
••  Beware  of  the  one-book  man!  " 

Now,  who  are  the  one-book  nieii  ?  I  believe  that 
they  comprise  niany  of  our  great  naines.  Everyone 
knows  how  assidiiously  Deinoslhenes  wenloii  trans'crib- 
ing  his  Thucydides.  Then,  St.  Chrysostom,  who  to  mv 
niind  vvas  by  far  the  greatest  orator  iliat  ever  lived,  spent 
two  years  in  a  solitary  cavern,  reading  and  medilating 
on  the  Holy  Bible,  so  that  \vc  arc  told,  he  know  il 
perfectly  by  heart.  .\mong  a  luindred  more  récent  in- 
stances, there  is  thatof  Chatham,  whoslndied  Barrow's 
sermons  so  oflen  as  to  repeat  them  ail  from  nlemor^■. 
There  is  scarcely  any  great  literarv  man  who  lias  not 
been  parlicnlarly  addicted  to  sonie  one  book.  Ilere 
they  established  a  vantagc  ground  where  thev  had  a 
hrin  footing  and  a  secnre  fortress. 

Everyone,  thereforc,  who  engages  in  litlerarv  com- 
position, if  not  nalurally  drawn  lo  choose  some  siiperior 
mode!,  shonld  learn  to'do  so  from  sncli  greal  cxamples. 
Bnl  he  shonld  détermine  for  what  purpose  he  will  take 
up  one  cspecial  book.  This  would  be  the  besl  for  ils 
admirable  style;  that  for  ils  depth  of  Ihonght;  another 
for  the  wisdom  or  science  il  contains:  and  in  ail  cases 
llie  writer  chosen  shonld  be  the  verv  besl  of  his  kind. 
Tiien  the  mind  will  acqnire  a  decided  and  vigorons 
loue— the  absence  of  whicli  is  so  commonlv  fell  ;  and 
il  will  be  kepl  from  that  vacancy,  inerlia  aiid  dissatis- 
faclion,  which  are  prodiiccd  bv  tlie  praclicc  of  desullory 
reading.  This  habit  indeed  will  give  the  fnlcrum  oii 
which,  with  the  lever  of  his  own  pocnliar  talents,  eacli 
one  will  he  able  to  move  the  world  of  llion^h. 

But  Ihis  one  book  system  implies  a  constancv  whieh 
lias  in  il  something  heroic  ;  and  therein  lies  iheCnera-v, 
and  therein  lies  the  grcatness  oj"  the  greal. 

Uni  above  ail  is  energy  reqnired  in  the  ;iri  ,,f  rmu- 
liosition.  n  is  mère  iionsense  to  .sav  Ihat  greal  giMiinses 
set  down  llioir  thonghts  wilhont'  labour.  Il  is  Irue, 
licrhaps,  thaï  there  hâve  lieun  one  or  two  cases  where 
wonderl'nl  powers  of  mind  bave  been  uiiiled  to  as 
wonderfnl  jiowers  of  expression,  and  where  Ihonglils 
llowed  ont  almusl  spontaneously  in  a  torrent  of  elo- 
(|nence.  Il  was  so  \\itli  Shakspèare  in  modem  davs 
and  it  was  so  with  Homer  in  Ihe  olden  lime.  But  thèse 
instances  of  enei'gy  of  Ihonght  and  expression  wilhonl 
ellorl  are  remarkahle  excejilions  lo  Ihe  gênerai  riile. 
We  hear  very  dillerently  of  lh<'  \,i>l  majorilv  of  fanions 
wnlers.  Take  the  poets  :  Eiiripides  wrote'one  Une  in 
the  honr;  Arioslo  wrole  some  slan/.as  descriptive  of  a 
lenipest  m  sixteen  diirereiil  wavs  :  l'elrarcji  ma(lerift\- 
lour  altérations  in  a  single  veise  :  evi'n  Bvron  wlio^e 
words  rush  aloiig  in  an  irrésistible  stream.  di^^plav^ 
very  many  erasnres  in  his  manuscripis.     If  Ihis  be  tïie 


case  with  poets,  il  is  even  more  so  with  olher  writers. 
To  go  no  furlhcr  back  than  our  own  tiine.  Lord 
Brougham  wrole  one  of  his  speeches  twenty  times  over. 
Bulwer  Lytton  savs  il  was  with  "incredible  labour" 
that  lie  composed  "liis  firsl  fiction.  Dr.  Nowman  is  nearly 
ahvays  ill  after  the  labour  of  prolonged  composition. 
Gibbon,  the  great  historian,  composed  his  inemoir  eighl 
or  nine  times,  and  after  ail  left  il  imfinished.  Thèse 
are  but  a  few  instances  oui  of  many. 

Now,  what  an  extraordinary  aniounl  of  energv  is 
displayed  in  ail  this  labour.  A  woak  spirit  would  be 
daunted,  and  give  up  the  niidertaking,  or  hastily  throw 
ont  some  crude  produclioii  lo  meel  with  a  similar  fatc 
to  that  of  many  a  poet, 

"  Wliose  sweet  melodi  us  works  Imvc  sunk 
To  wrap  up  sausages,  or  line  a  trunk." 

But  the  greal  writer  lias  before  his  mind  a  grand 
idéal,  which  he  labours  hard  lo  express  in  language 
commensurate  to  ils  loftiness.  He  slrains  inlensely  after 
this  idéal  ;  but  ail  llie  lime  his  labour  is  an  enthousiasm, 
and  though  al  times  his  mhid  may  be  wearied,  it  isever 
borne  up  with  the  inward  consciousness  of  power.  The 
slruggle  bclween  Ihe  mind  and  the  idea  is  oflen  long 
and  severe  ;  oflen  they  '•  wrestle  as  in  a  war-cmbrace," 
but  in  Ihe  end  the  ]ialieiit  energy  of  Ihe  manly  spiril 
obtains  the  niastery,  and  Ihonght  becomcs  cmbo'dicd  in 
words. 


A  Joiiruvy  to  Urainuinrlniitl.  ' 

There  was  once  a  litlle  boy  who  had  agréai  désire  to 
please  his  mother,  and  she  was  very  anxious  for  him  to 
learn  grammai-.  To  accomplish  this,  they  worked  toge- 
ther  with  ail  their  zeal  ;  but  it  was  very  hard.  To  learn 
to  speak  reqnires  much  tinio  ;  but  one  accoinplishes  it, 
and  with  ploasurc  too.  When  we  say  "ossee'Mo  tin; 
baby,  showing  him  a  horse,  and  ho  repeats  it,  cvcrybody 
is  delighled  ;  his  mother  rewards  him  with  a  look  and 
a  sinile  full  of  tendemess  ;  his  fatlier  embraces,  with  a 
shoul  of  joy,  his  fat  and  langhing  form  ;  and  the  little 
fellow  vigorously  brandishcs  his  arms  and  his  legs,  in 
order  lo  show  thaï  he  is  lia]ipy  too. 

Thaï  is  not  the  way  with  the  grammarians.  Tliose 
poor  gentlemen  never  laugh,  and  they  bave,  alas! 
someliiing  more  imporlanl  to  do  than  to  kiss  litlle  chil- 
dren.  With  them  it  is  no  longer  '•  ossee  "  ;  but  wc  are 
in  Ihe  présence  of  '•  horse,  acommon  suhstantivc,  tliird 
person,  masculine  gender,  singular  number,  forming 
ils  plural  by  addings,  and  whoevcr  can't  learn  Ihat  is  a 
liltle  diince  !  '" 

Il  is  clear  thaï  there  is  no  fuii  in  Ihat. 

One  bcauliful  summer  inorning,  the  mollier  and  the 
liltle  boy  had  risen  very  early  to  review  carefully  the 
page  of  grammar  which  he  inusl  recite  Ihat  day.  '  The 
sun,  which  inade  the  dew-drops  in  thegrass  glislen  like 
diamonds.  had  entered  the  room  tliongh  a  corner  uf 
the  wiiidow,  and  seemed  lo  imite  them  locomeaiid  sec 
how  lieautil'ul  il  was  oul-of-doors.  The  i-ed  breasls,  the. 
lomlils,  and  the  linnels  called  Iheni  with  sweel  songs 
from  ail  the  trees  of  Ihe  garden  ;  and  the  largi'  rose- 
bush  which  grew  behiiid  Ihe  liouse,  agilated  by  the 
inorning  breeze,  strodi  lln'  window-[ianrs  which  i!s 
bunches  of  llowcrs. 

Obedienl  as  he  \\as,  Ihe  dear  child  had  iiol  courage 
eiiongh  lo  rcsisi  Ihis  uuiversal  invitation.  His  legs, 
which  nnned  aboni  iii  spile  of  him.  asked  lo  carry  him 

■  ■■  Ciramiuai- a'-i-ui'iliiis  Id  llic  Mai'oan  Sysl.rm  ;  or.  a  .fournin  lu 
Graiiimnrlanil."  Aduplcil  froni  lli''  l'"!vnrli.  jiy  l'èro  et  l''ille. 
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iiito  the  gardon,  and  his  briglit  oyes  could  uot  do  other 
wisc  thau  quit  thc  book  sometimcs  to  play  witli  the  sun 
amid  the  flowers.  The  mother  herself  stilled  a  sigh,  and 
it  evidently  cosl  her  a  great  effort  to  keep  the  poor  little 
boy  in  the  room,  wheii  evcrything  called  hini  into  the 
open  air.  But  she  ooiild  not  think  of  yielding  to  such 
a  weakness,  for  the  niaster  would  soôa  be  there;  and 
when  he  had  put  on  his  spectables,  and  assumed  his 
iniposing  air,  hc  was  not  a  personage  to  be  sneezed  at. 

"Mother,'  said  the  child,  ail  at  once,  "plcase  e.xplain 
this  phrase  ;  I  do  not  know  wliat  it  nioans,  and  I  aui 
afraid  I  will  never  loarn  it." 

lie  was  studying  the  modifications  of  vorbs,  and  this 
is  tlie  sentence  which  he  had  to  commit  to  memory  : 
''  Numbe)-  is  the  form  uhich  the  icrh  takcs  to  express  its 
relation  with  unilij  or  pluralitij." 

His  mother  took  the  book  in  lier  beautiful  white 
hands,  aiid  her  pretty  eyes  remained  Uxed  wilh  fright 
upon  the  phrase. 

••Ah!"  said  she  to  herself,  ••  1  thought  I  nsed  to 
understand  the  mcaning  of  numher  in  verbs;  but  now 
it  secms  to  me  I  do  not  know  any  Ihing  about  it." 

She  remained  immoveable,  her  mind  phmged  iuto  a 
prnfonnd  abyss,  while  her  little  son  continued  to  inter- 
logate  lier  with  his  looks,  with  that  simple  confidence 
of  children  who  think  nothing  too  dillicnlt  for  mother. 

Just  at  Ihat  moment  the  door  opened  vcry  soflly.  and 
an  old  friend  of  thc  housc  entered  withoùt  kaocking. 
Ile  was  a  round,  little  man,  with  a  nierry.  fat  face,  slill 
fresh  under  his  white  hair,  and  with  lively,  blue  eyes, 
fiUed  at  the  same  time  with  mischief  and  witli  goodness. 
Many  laies  arc  told  about  hini.  Often  he  disappeared  for 
whole  rnonths,  nobody  knew  wherc  ;  then  he  suddenly 
reappeared,  and  no  one  dared  to  ask  him  wherc  he  had 
liecn.  But  is  was  rumored  about  that  he  was  a  sorcerer, 
and  that  hc  had  at  his  command  a  magie  chariot  in 
which  he  could  ily  to  countries  that  no  one  had  ever 
seen.  The  little  boy  loved  him  vcry  mnch,  bccause 
llieie  was  no  one  like  him  to  amuse  children  ;  and  the 
mother  was  delighted  cvery  time  she  saw  him,  bccause 
he  often  aidcd  her  in  her  clifficult  task  of  instructing 
the  little  boy. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  him,  she  held  ont  the  book  without 
saying  a  word,  indicating  with  her  finger  the  phrase 
which  she  fouud  so  diffîcult  to  understand.  Thc  little 
man  had  hardly  looked  at  it,  when  he  frowned  and 
anger  tlashed  from  his  eyes.  He  loved  children  so  much 
that  hc  became  very  angry  when  any  one  wronged 
Ihcm,  and  in  those  moments  of  rage  a  sometimcs  went 
so  far  that  hc  aciually  became  funny. 

"  Who  wrote  that  '!  "  cricd  he,  pnshing  llie  book  from 
him.  as  if  it  were  something  odious.  ••  I  don'l  know 
whal  kecps  me  from  going  right  throu.gh  Ihe  window 
lo  twist  his  neck  '." 

Thc  good  old  man.  in  his  exaspération,  liad  Ici  ont 
liis  secret. 

Ile  appeart'd  lo  rclleci  a  few  monienis. 

••  Listen,"  said  he,  at  lasl  ;  ••  since  anger  lias  niade 
me  boast  of  what  I  can  do,  I  will  place  at  your  disposai 
the  [lower  of  which  I,  like  a  goose.  bave  spokeii.  I 
haved  just  rclurned  from  a  journey  which  liasfatigned 
me  much.  and  it  will  cosl  nie  uot  fittle  to  be  off  again 
so  soon  ;  but  it  shall  not  be  said  that  I  bave  left  you 
any  longerai  thc  mcrcy  of  barbarians.  Conie  with'me. 
I  xvill  conduct  you  to  Grammarland.  Il  is  a  country 
wliere  little  children  can  amuse  tliemselves  as  wcll  as 
elsewhere,  when  thcy  enter  it  in  Ihe  right  way." 

So  saying,  he  waved  his  hand.  The  window  o[iened 
of  its  own  accord,  and  the  branches  of  Ihe  rose  bush 
parled  to  Ici  pass  a  chariol  of  inolher-of-pearl,  drawn 
by  Iwo  large  swnns,   wbile  as  snow.     Thc   iiitle  man 


lightly  jumped  into  it  ;  and,  having  invited  the  mother 
and  little  boy  to  a  seat  by  his  side,  he  set  ont  with 
them  through  the  air. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  lie,  when  tliey  had  lost  sighl 
of  the  earth,  "what  xve  xvish  to  teach  you  wlien  wc 
place  a  grammar  in  your  hands  is  much  more  important 
tliaii  you  now  think,  and  I  charge  you  toopenwell  you 
eyes  and  ears  when  we  arrive  in  Grammarland. 

•'  Wheii  you  came  into  the  world,  you  could  ultor 
only  groans  and  confnsed  crics,  similar  those  of  animais. 
Those  who  are  boni  deaf  remain  so  ail  their  li\es.  Il  is 
impossible  to  teach  them  to  talk,  bccause  the  words 
which  we  pronounce  before  them  caniiot  enter  their 
cars  ;  and.  for  want  of  exercise,  their  mouths  arc  able  to 
produce  only  a  sort  of  groaning  or  mutlering. 

"  You  know  liow  lo  speak  already,  thanks  lo  your 
mother,  b\it  you  are  still  too  young  to  understand  what 
\  an  immense  service  she  bas  rendered  you,  and  how 
j  much  lime  and  labor  were  speiit  by  Ihe   iirst  men  in 
j  their  efforts  to  trausform   into  articulatc  language  the 
i  coarse  sounds  which  formerly  came  from  their  lips. 
I      '■  Uon't  ask  me  any  questions  :  your  eyes  bave  said 
1  enough,  and  I  knew  that  L  must  e.xplain  thc  xvord  arti- 
culatc. In  order  to  do  so  to  your  satisfaction,  I  must 
give  you  a  short  lesson  in  natural  history. 

"Touch  with  your  finger  that  little  bail  which  you 
bave  in  the  middle  of  the  neck,  and  which  is  called 
Adams-apple — why,  I  know  not,  tliough.  Hâve  you 
found  it  ?  Well,  keep  your  iingcr  on  il. 

'■  Now,  open  your  moulb,  wide,  and  drive  Ihe  air 
from  your  chest  with  thc  least  possible  noise.  Whal  do 
vou  fecl  under  your  finger  ?  Anv  movcmcnt  ?" 

■•Very  little."' 

■'Try  again,  willi  your  nioutli  wide  opeii,  and  iini- 
tate  thc  cry  of  a  baby.  Uoa'l  you  feel  Ihe  little  hall 
tremble  under  your  liugcr  this  time  ? 

•'Itis  in  that  place  that  the  sound  of  Ihe  voice  is 
prodnced,  thanks  to  Iwo  membranes  placed  in  the  intc- 
rior  of  .Vdanis-applc,  belween  which  thc  air  which 
cornes  from  the  chest  passes,  and  which  are  tighl  or 
loose,  according  as  we  wish  to  make  much  noise  or 
nonc  at  ail.  A  cliord  tighlly  slretched  gives  forth  a 
sound  when  struck,  but  noue  when  it  is  loose.  That  is 
precisely  the  case  with  thc  membranes  of.\dam"s  apple. 
Thcy  ai-e  called  Ihe  vocal  chords,  one  of  the  prcttiest 
namcs  ever  invented  by  Ihase  whosc  business  it  is  lo 
designate  the  innumei'able  paris  of  which  our  bodies 
are  composcd. 

"The  vocal  chords  exisi  also  in  animais,  whicii.  like 
us,  bave  luugs,  and  a  wiudpipe  through  which  liic  air 
cornes  aud  goes.  Thcy  bave  a  voice  as  well  as  we  ;  but 
it  is  used  by  them  only  lo  uller  cries,  bccaiisc  the  noise 
goes  from  their  moulhs  llirough  nearly  tlie  same  chau- 
nel  for  each  of  tlieni. 

''Man  bas  learued  lo  lu'cak  aud  lieiid  his  voire  at  Ihe 
moment  when  Ihe  sound  passes  into  his  moulb,  by  dis- 
posing  his  U[ni,  toiigue.  and  teeth  in  a  thousand  xvays, 
so  that  il  is  modified  and  transformed  into  a  séries  of 
sounds  very  distinct  from  each  other.  .Just  now,  when 
you  had  your  moulb  wide  open,  the  sound  which  cann- 
from  il  was  thc  same  ail  the  lime,  bccause  it  encouu- 
Icred  nothing  which  could  bend  or  modify  it.  Il  remai- 
ned just  as  it  was  formed  in  the  passage  of  the  air  through 
the  vocal  chonls.  Amus.'  >'ourself  by  pronouncing, 
vcry  slowly.  do.  ir.  >iu\  fit.  .s/,  la  ;  by  paying  attention. 
you  easily  see  that  your  lips  dispose  thcmsclves  difle- 
rcntly  lo  pronounce  Ihose  différent  sounds.  Thcy  do 
that  of  Ihemselves.  because  tliey  are  accustomed  to  it. 
like  well-lraiaed  liorses  thaï  promptly  go  of  their  own 
aci'Ord  lo  Ibc  placi"  which  tliey  ouglit  to  occupy  :  bul 
ask  yo  ir  mother  how  much  car.^  and  palicnce  their 
apprenticeshiji  bas  cost  lier. 
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•'Thalis,  dear  child,  wliul  is  called  articulatc  lan- 
guagc.  The  namc  arliculate  is  givon  lo  evcry  thing  that 
can  hc  bent,  breaking  itself,  so  to  speak,  inlo  several 
«larts,  jiist  like  your  fmgers,  for  cxaniple,  whicli  divide 
îliL-iTiselves  iuto  Ihreo  parts  when  you  shut  your  hand. 
And  now,  if  any  oiie  tells  you,  in  your  i-eadiug,  to  arti- 
culatc your  -Nvords  \vell,  1  hopo  you  will  know  %\hat  lie 
means.  aud  tliat  you  will  take  much  carc  to  profit  by 
iliis  great  advaatage  which  you  hâve  over  auimals. 

••  The  advaatage  would  uot  be  so  very  great  if  it  was 
niily  an  aflair  of  music  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  little 
liiinets  iu  your  molher's  garden  ;  but  it  enables  us  to 
flothe.  in  words  easy  to  be  known,  the  ideas  withinour 
heads,  and  to  lake  tliem  ont  to  sho^v  them  to  otliers. 
This  is  of  incalculable  value. 

••  What  is  an  idea  ?  Il  is  an  image,  oi'  picture,  iu  the 
rigorous  sensc  of  the  word.  That  is  what  it  siguified 
among  the  Greeks.  from  whom  it  came  to  us. 

'•  When  you  say  mother,  house,  horse,  Ihosc  three 
words  which  you  pronounce  bring  before  the  eyes  of 
Lhose  who  hear  you  threc  dilTerenlpictures  which  were 
drawn  in  your  head  at  the  moment  when  you  spoke.  It 
is  true  that  those  pictures  are  sketched  so  rapidly  that 
.•I  thoughlless  little  boy  may  not  see  them  ;  but  by 
paying  attention,  youwill  soon  learnto  recognize  them. 
Two  men  that  speak  togethcr  are  like  twochildren  who 
lend  each  olher  their  pictures  ;  for  il  is  jnst  that  which 
we  do  when  we  exchange  our  ideas,  as  we  say. 

•'  AU  our  images  are  nnt  of  the  samc  nature  as  those 
of  which  I  hâve  spoken.  Those  are  sensildc  and  mate- 
)ial  ideas — ideas  or  pictures  oC  material  objecis,  or 
ihings  that  we  can  see  or  liandle,  as  a  house,  a  horse. 
You  are  more  fortunate  than  niany  others,  dear  child  ; 
you  do  not  want  for  any  thing.  I  am  sure,  however, 
ihat  you  are  sometimes  made  lo  wnit  for  your  break- 
fast  or  dinner,  and  in  those  moments  you  hâve  a  great 
ilesire  to  eat.  If  I  pronounce  before  you  the  little  word 
hLinger,  which  lias  made  many  unfortunate  ones  trem- 
ble, it  will  awaken  iu  you  the  l'emembrance  of  what 
you  then  experienced.  Ilunger  is  not  a  thing  whose 
piciiire  we  can  draw,  and  yet  this  word  conveys  to  you 
an  idea  or  description  of  the  state  in  which  you  lind 
yourself  every  lime  you  are  made  to  \\'aif  for  dinner. 

"  I  will  not  uuderfake  to  explain  to  y(in  now  ail  Ihe 
kinds  of  ideas  that  we  ex|ir(>ss  by  words  :  we  will  corne 
io  that  when  we  engage  in  Ihe  spécial  sludy  of  words. 
Il  is  enough  for  you  to  kmiu  that  a  word  could  not 
exist  if  il  had  not  l.icen  crealed  expressly  lo  represent 
some  idea,  and  that  shoubl  teach  von  never  lo  rm[iloy 
a  word  Ihat  does  noi  convey  some  idea  to  you. 

•■  l!nt  man  was  not  satislied  willi  fmding  words  w  illi 
which  to  clothe  his  id(?as.  Ile  sludicd  how  to  catch  and 
laine,  so  to  speak,  those  words  which  ilew  away  into 
Ihe  airas  soon  as  spoken.  .ind  how  tomakelhem  visible 
so  as  to  préserve  some  Irarf  ut'  the  ideas  which  he  could 
not  retaia  in  his  niemory.  .uiil  so  as  to  cou'.erse  with 
those  who  inight  h:  oui  ol'  ilir  reach  nf  his  \  Mirf. 

•'That  means  was  \\'riiinL:,  au  iii\('nli(>n  almost  as 
woaderfnl  as  that  of  speech:  .md  Ihe  little  buys  \\  ho 
gi'umble  when  learning  lo  wrile  tiieir  lelters  do  not 
know  how  much  graliludi'  Ihi'v  owellie  men  of  geiiius 
who  inveuted  those  marvehtus  signs, whose  combiiiation 
rcpresents  lo  our  eyes  the  ideas  thaï  tln-ir  cnuiliined 
soiiads  represent  to  our  ears. 

••The  alphabet  lias  the  apjiearance  of  ^onle:lliu,^  of 
very  little  importance.  To  niake  carv(»s  aud  siraight 
Unes,  oh  !  how  tiresome  1  W(dl,  those  curve  antl 
-Irai^ht  Unes  are  the  mosl  powt^rfnl  iastrunieals  which 
human  intelligence  lias  yel  given  lis.  By  their  aid,  Ihi 
labors  of  ail  men,  in  ail  âges  and  régions',  may  be  kcjii 
for  each  (ine  of  us,  and  the  labor  of  each  one  inay  be  a 
l'ciiellt    lo   ail,     FI'  anv  one  shonld  write  what   I  am 


saying  al  this  momenl,  the  Utile  boys  on  the  other  sidi' 
of  the  world  might  profit  by  it,  provided  it  should 
please  their  mothers.  What  arc  our  greatest  wrilers 
comjkared  to  the  crealors  of  the  alphabet?  The  fiirmer 
are  the  tiles  of  the  roof;  the  laller,  the  slones  upou 
which  tbe  house  is  founded.  The  firsl  shinc  in  Ihesun 
and  live  in  Ihe  air,  wîiile  Ihe  olhers  lie  buried  in  obs- 
curity  ;  yel  it  is  the  lalter  that  carry  ail. 

"  Once  in  possession  of  speech  anil  writing,  man  can 
clearly  explain  his  ideas.  He  makes  for  himself  rules, 
groiips  into  distinct  families  the  words  scaltered  in  hi^ 
meinory.  studies  Ihe  art  of  speaking  aud  writing.  aud 
the  reign  of  gramniar  commences-  not  to  make  Utile 
childreîi  despair,  as  you  hâve  imagined,  but  to  ennoble 
and  fortify  them.  by'teachiag  them  to  make  Ihcmselves 
masler  of'lheir  ideas  ia  order  to  express  them  well. 

'■  You  ought  to  naderstand  aow,  aiy  Utile  frieud, 
that  grammar  is  an  important  science,  one  which  lias 
cosl  much  trouble  lo  create  ;  and  the  children  of  lo-day 
ought  to  thiaktheaiselves  very  fortunate  tofmdit  ready 
ma^de  for  them  when  Ihey  come  into  Ihe  world.  luslead 
of  becoming  iaipalienl  ovi'r  Ihe  difficullies  which  Ihcy 
encounler,  they  ought  to  Ihink  of  Ihc  much  grcaterones 
which  those  who  made  grammar  aiet  aud  conquered, 
and  Ihey  ought  to  Ihank  them  wilh  ail  their  lieart,  and 
try  to  profit  by  their  works. 

"••Speech  is  one  of  the  principal  Ihiags  that  dislinguisli 
men  from  brutes,  and  il  is  also  by  language,  much  more 
thaa  by  birlh  and  fortune,  that  men  arc  dislinguished 
from  e;ich  other.  ^Yh(>lher  you  are  poor  or  rich  will 
make  Utile  ditTerence  with  a  well-educaled  man.  Il  i> 
by  heariag  you  speak  that  he  détermines  whelher  you 
aie  in  hiscircle  or  not.  If  you  wish  to  counl  for  soin" 
body  in  this  world,  it  is  aeccssary  lo  prépare  yourself 
now,  by  fonning  good  habits  of  language  ;  and  the  be>t 
way  to'forin  them  is  lo  go  bravely  lo  the  rules  which 
teach  them,  however  dry  and  uninterosling  tliey  ina\ 
appearlo  be. 

'•That  is  nul  ail.  in  taking  advanlage,  for  your 
instrncUon.  of  the  work  and  painful  labors  of  llie  firsl 
men.  you  ought  to  Ihink  Ihat  Ihere  are  maay  children 
who  hâve  aot  the  good  fortune,  like  you,  of  liring 
Ihemselves  o\er  gramniar,  aad  who  will  ne\er  know 
what  you  are  learning.  Grammar  is  as  important  lo 
tlieni  as  it  is  lo  you.  'Phis  great  benelil  of  a  regulated 
language  is  a  commoa  héritage  left  liy  our  aaceslors  tn 
tlieir  dc^ceadaals,  aad  it  is  not  right  that  any  one 
should  be  depri\ed  of  it.  Tliink  of  this  when  you  are 
grown,  and  try  lo  reniedy  the  injustice  of  lot  or  coiidi 
tion  in  life.  'l'hink  of  this  evea  now,  when  you  are 
incUned  lo  feel  jealous  of  Ihe  Utile  boys  who  ranin  Ihc 
Street,  while  von  are  kept  in  the  house  stutlying  your 
grammar;  They  ouglil  lo  b.:^  jealous  of  you,  for  you 
bave  your  part  ot  the  great  inheritançi',  niul  they  arr 
losing  theirs.  Study  your  grammar  with  diligeiiri-. 
and  tr>'  to  in\  rs;  it  with  a  lively  iaterfsl.  Il  leaclio 
Ihe  riglil  use  nï  hiiigu.mes.  If  tciches  u-  lo  speak  aad 
wrile  correctU':  tu  Ihink  and  l'cason  correcth'.  AU 
success  in  the  iiigluT  and  nobler  walks  of  life  is  largeh' 
dependenl  niioii  that  knowledge  which  Ih»'  slnd>-  n\' 
grammar  gives  us.  As  il  leaches  |"iiirily  oi'  spci'ch.  il 
leads  lo  pui'ily  of  lliniight.  nf  he;iri,  ni'  actimi.  nf  lit'c. 
lîememl.ier  lliai 

■  Wiir'ls  l'Mil  U.  lliiii^rs  ;  a  sitalo  i^  iiiorf  promise  : 
C'j.Tiso  fpoocli,  bait  graiinn.ir,  ilriiiking.  s.iniMinfr,  vo<'.' 

•■  Ib'  wlid  is  refîned  insjjeecli  is  moreajii  lo  be  reUned 
in  licMil  and  iu  life  than  Ihe  man  of  coarse  language. 
The  sindy  of  ;:rainmar  is.  then,  au  important  élément 
in  securing  enlighleamiMil,  reiincmi'ut.  and  i.iirilx'  ol' 
life.  " — Ndlld'inl  Tnu'hrrx'  M'Oi/hh/. 

John  M,  Uiciiakdsj.n. 
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Nchool  TcacherN'  Aiîisociation. 

The  second  quaitorly  meeting  of  the  members  ol'  Ihe  Protes- 
tant School  Teachers'  Association  was  held  last  evening,  Prof. 
McGregor  in  the  chair.  M.  Weir  opened  the  proceedings  with 
prayer. 

The  Secrotary  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting, 
and  also  the  minutes  of  tlie  Council  held  the  sams  evening. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  llicks,  M.  A.,  seconded  by  Miss  Clarke, 
Jlr.  R   Weir  was  appointed  Treasurer  ^ro  tem. 

Principal  Hicks  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  art  of  teaching 
composition,  a  subject  treated  in  a  paper  read  at  the  previous 
meeting  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Ilicks  ;  he  dwelt  upon  its  importance  in 
cultivating  correct  habits  of  thought,  and  mentioned  tliat 
teachers  generally  neglected  teacliing   composition  as  an  un- 

Sleasant,  task,  ono  reason  fordisplay  in  public  ;  again,  children 
isliked  it,  as  they  could  not  perceivo  their  progress  ;  further, 
and  a  very  great  reason, —  it  gave  a  large  am  mnt  of  trouble  to 
tho  teacher  ;  and  in  fact,  it  was  quite  certain  that  it  would  be 
au  instrument  of  great  benefit,  which  would  lead  in  their  schools 
to  the  acquirement  of  sound  éducation. 

Prof.  Mills,  of  the  Normal  School,  remarked  that  English- 
speaking  people  were  not  generally  gifted  with  facile  expres- 
sion of  their  thoughts,  and  held  that  great  writers  were  al 
présent  somewhat  ravenous  readers.  Ile  ascribed  neglect  of 
composition  to  lack  of  thoughts,  and  was  of  opinion  that  when 
a  pupil  had  no  real  thoughts  to  write,  it  was  useless  to  bore 
liim  «ith  the  trouble  ofpreparing  a  composition.  The  power 
of  observation  should  bo  cultirated  :  and  the  study  of  the 
moaning  of  neiv  words  was  profitable  by  widening  the  range  of 
vocabulary. 

Prof.  McGregor  observed  that  the  choice  of  a  proper  item 
was  a  highly  important  matter  ;  at  tho  time  of  that  event  he 
had  selected  means  of  meeting  the  Fenian  invasion,  and  the 
results  had  l>cen  so  satisfactory  as  to  surprise  and  please  him, 
the  topic  being  one  in  which  the  pupils  were  thoroughly  into- 
rosted. 

Principal  Uicks — With  regard  to  the  subject,  mistakes  iu 
teaching,  stated  as  great  injury  was  frequently  donc  through 
want  of  expérience  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  importance 
of  careful  préparation  of  the  work  was  évident.  Ono  of  the 
most  serious  mistakes  for  any  person  in  life  was  to  place 
oneself  in  a  position  for  which  one  was  not  fitted  by  nature  : 
this  mistake  was  not  rarely  committed  by  people  who  adopted 
the  teachers'  profession.  The  teacher  should  possess — first  a 
love  of  children,  and  secondly,  a  decided  liking  for  a  teacher's 
occupation,  and  thus  forti  ied,  he  had  some  chance  of  battling 
successfully  with  the  trials  well  kuown  to  ail  présent.  Xo  one 
should  become  a  teacher  until  he  had  carefully  counted  the 
cost,  and  one  of  the  most  common  m  stakes  made  was  to  look 
for  immédiate  results  in  the  work  of  éducation,  lie  (Mr.  II.) 
had  committed  tho  error  when  he  took  charge  of  his  first 
school,  which  was  in  a  very  disorganized  condition.  The  teacher, 
further.  should  not  be  of  the  kind  who  considered  teaching  as 
an  unpieasant  task.  Another,  and  a  very  serious  mistake, 
consisted  in  the  given  of  spécial  (attention  to  a  few  soholars, 
becauso  they  exhibited  that  peculiar  aptitude  which  a  teacher 
was  always  pleased  to  find  amongst  the  scholars  plaoed  under 
liis  care,  or  such  attention  to  the  most  advanced,  and  therefore 
the  likeliest  to  attract  attention.  Another,  and  a  fréquent 
mistake  lay  in  the  giving  of  too  much  attention  to  tho  teaching 
of  a  subject  for  which  the  teacher  might  havc  a  liking,  end  to 
which  he  might  hâve  devoted  a  large  amount  of  liis  own  time, 
because  ho  l'elt  pleasuro  in  so  doing.  Many  young  instructors 
undervalued  the  subjects  of  primary  importance  because  they 
were  elementary,  and  they  imagined  that  they  were  promoting 
the  benefit  of  their  pupils  when  they  taught  something  of 
which  they  had  heara  as  an  advanced  branch  of  kno^vledge, 
without  considering  its  fitness  for  the  young.  (jne  would 
choose  mathematics  ;  another,  a  scientilic  enquiry  of  another 
nature,  <tc  ,  while  otliers  hit  upon  grammatical  construo 
tion,  a  hobby  which  they  rode  to  death.  Teachers  often 
neglected  tho  great  truth,  that  ail  children  were  not  alike 
in  natural  capacity,  though  every  person,  ordinarily  speaking, 
must  be  aware  of  this  fact.  In  this  connection  also  came 
the  habit,  because  a  teacher  was  well  acquainted  with  his 
subject,  of  going  into  the  class  room  without  préparation  ; 
this  was  a  very  fatal  as  well  as  a  common  error  ;  préparation 
or  every  lesson  was  essentially  necessary.  Instruction  was 
again,  at  times,  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  chance 
for   imlividual   exertion,  as   fnr  as   pupils  were  concerned  :  he 


was  well  aware  of  tho  advantagos  of  éducation  as  leceivcd 
from  the  présent  mode  of  teaching  as  compared  with  tho 
dead  System  which  prevailed  in  ail  schools  years  ago  ;  [tho 
evils  were  sufficiently  obvious  and  first,  the  weakening  of  the 
System,  removing  from  tho  young  the  opportunities  of  ascer- 
taining  to  what  extent  they  might  be  able  to  rely  upon  their 
owa  exertions  in  pursuing  their  éducation  in  future  life  ;  and 
another,  the  increase  of  a  teacher's  labor,  as  he  would  become 
so  accusiomed  to  constant  répétition  and  explanation  that  he 
imagined  that  nothing  could  be  donc  without  his  assistance. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Ilumphrey,  tho  Secretary,  in  the  course  of  the  desultorv 
debate  which  foUowed,  favored  whippiug  in  schools. 

Miss  Cunningham  sang,  "  1  sent  a  lotter  to  my  love,"  loudiy 
applauded. 

Mr.  Weir  read  a  paper  on  tha  tendencies  of  the  pi  ofessiou  ; 
and  Miss  Kexford  gave  an  amusiug  sélection  anent  donation 
parties,  and  tho  proceedings  closed  at  10.30  o'clock. 


MfCJill  UniverNiiy. 

The  i  orporaliou  of  McOill  University  hâve  pleasuro  in 
acknowledging  tho  following  donations  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
during  the  quarter  ending  January  26th,  1876  : — 

TO    THE    LIBRARY  : 

Fiom  tho  Govoiument  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada — Sta tûtes 
of  Canada,  1875,  Engli  h  and  French,  2  vols.,  8vo.  ;  Sessional 
papers,  Xo.  2  to  vol.  VIII,  8vo. 

From  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Québec — .Journal.-* 
of  the  Législative  Assembly,  sessions  of  1874  75,  8vo 

From  W.  C.  Ilarris,  Esq. — Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Mora\ , 
Svo. 

From  W.  G.  Beors,  Esq. — Examination  Papers  of  tho  Royal 
Collège  of  Surgeons  of  lingland,  19  pam.,  8vo. 

From  Principal  Dawson,  L.  L.D. —  l'he  Dawn  of  Life.     Svo. 

From  S.  S  Laws,  Esq  ,  VI. D — A  Thesis  on  the  Dual  Constitu 
tion  ot  Man,  or  Neuro  Psychology.     Pam.,  Svo. 

From  Dr.  Wells  Williams — King  Pao,  or  Peking  Gazette, 
Sept  18,  1875.     One  copy. 

From  the  Boston  Society  of  Xatural  Ilistory. — Proceedings, 
vol   17th     8vo.  Do.  Oocasional  Papers,  Xo.  11      8  o.  paper. 

From  the  secretary  of  War,  Government  of  Washington. -- 
Annual  report  for  the  Fiscal  yoar  ending  June  30,^1875. 

From  the  Smithsonian  Institution — Annual  Keport  of  tho 
Régents  for  1874,  Svo 

From  tlie  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  London,  Eug. — 
Minutes  of  proceedings,  vols.  41  and  42,  Svo. 

From  the  University  of  .\berdeen,  Sootland — Catalogue  of 
the  library  of  the  L'niversity  of  .Vberdeen,  3  vols.,  roy.,  Svo.  ; 
Aberdeen  L^niversity  calendar  for  the  year  1875-76,  \  bd.,   Svo. 

From  the  McGill  Collège  Book  Club — 97  vols  ,  comprising 
récent  publications  on  varions  subjects. 

From  theGeological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania — Keport  of  pro- 
gress for  1874-75.  3  pam.,  Svo. 

TO  TllU  .MLSEU-\I: 

From  W.  C.  ilarris,  Esq. — .Spécimens  Orfkoceiv-i and  Culi/mcnCf 
Utica  Shales. 

From  A  R.  C.  SelwjTi,  F.R  S. — Spécimens  of  Garnet,  irom 
Stickeen  R.,  British  Columbia,  and  Indian  Pottery  fromBritish 
Columbia 

From  William  MacCuUoch,  Esq.,  Montréal. — Collection  of 
shells  and  Crustaceans  from  the  South  Pacific. 

From  J  W.  .Spencer,  Esq.,  Ba.  App.  Soi. — Spécimen  of  Viclij 
onema,  from  Ilamilton,  Ont. 

From  W.  J.  Morris,  Esq.,  Perth. — Sisecimens  of  Eozoon,  from 
Rurgess,  Ont. 


Tho  Cjilor.v   <»r<ai»(i  i:i  <.'roa(ioii. 

Tliou  art,  O  God,  the  life  and  liglit 
itf  ail  this  wondrous  world  we  see  ; 

Us  glow  b}'  day,  its  smile  by  night. 
Are  but  reflections  caught  from  thee  ! 

Where'r  we  turn  thy  glorios  shine. 

And  ail  thing-f  fair  and  bright  arc  thine. 
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When  day  with  farewcU  beam  delays, 
Among  the  opening  clouds  of  even, 

And  ive  eau  abnost  think  we  gaze 
Througb  golden  vista3  into  iïeaven  ; 

Those  hues  that  mark  the  sun'a  décline, 

So  soft,  so  radiant,  Lord,  are  thine. 

When  night,  with  wings  of  stormy  glooni, 
O'ershadows  ail  the  earth  and  skies, 

Like  some  dark  beauteous  bird,  ■(vliose  plume 
Is  sparkling  with  a  thousand  dyes  ; 

That  sacred  gloom,  those  tires  divine, 

80  grand,  so  countless,  Lord,  are  thine. 

When  youthful  Spring  aroimd  us  breatlies, 
Thy  spirit  warms  her  fragrant  sigh  ; 

And  every  flower  the  Sommer  wreathes, 
Is  born  beneath  that  kindling  eye  ; 

Where'er  we  turn,  thy  glories  shine, 

And  ail  things  fair  and  bright  are  thine. 


A)«i>irntiou. 


flrilV: 


Hâve  we  nol  ail.  amid  lif(.''s  jH'lty 

Somo  pure  idéal  of  a  nobler  life 

That  once  seeiiiud  possible?  Did  vco  nul  lii--ii' 

Tlic  (luttcring  ofits  winy,  and  fccl  il  jifai-, 

And  just  within  our  reach  ?  It  was?  .\ir1  jel 

W'i;  lost  it  in  this  daily  jar  and  fivl, 

And  now  live  id!o  in  a  va^'UR  regrol  ; 

But  stiU  oiu-  place  is  kcpt,  and  it  will  wai( 

Pioady  for  us  to  1111  it,  soon  or  latc. 

Xo  star  is  cver  lost  wo  once  hâve  scrn  ; 

We  ahvays  may  bo  wliat  we  niigbl  liave  bern. 

Tlie  good,  though  only  Ihouffhi,  is  life  and  bivnil] 

(îod's^life  can  ahvays  be  redeomed  IVoni  dcntli, 

And  evil  in  its  nature  is  decay, 

And  any  hour  may  blot  il  nll  away  ; 

Tlic  liopcs  lliat,  lost,  in  the  far  disiancc  seeiii 

May  be  the  truer  life,  and  Ihis  tlic  dream. 


Uii«liiraii<-c. 

llow  much  tlie  lieart  inay  bear,  uiid  gel  net  bro;ik  ! 

How  much  Ihe  flosli  may  sulfer  an<l  nol  die  v 
I  ([ucstion  much  if  any  pain  or  aehe 

Of  soûl  or  Ijody  brings  our  end  more  nigli  : 
Di'ath  chooscs  his  own  tinn-  :  till  tliat  is  woni 
AU  evils  eau  be  berne. 

We  bhrink  aud  shudder  at  llie  surgeon's  knife, 
Each  nervc  rocoilling  rrom  the  cruel  stoel, 

Wliose  edge  seems  searching  l'or  Ihe  quivering  lil'e  : 
Yct  to  our  sensé  the  liitter  jiangs  reveal 

That  slill  ailhough  the  trembling  Mesh  ho  turn. 
'l'his  aise  ciiii  lie  borne. 

We  soc  a  S(jn'ow  rising  in  oiu'  \va\, 

.\nd  try  to  ll''e  IVnm  the  ajiproaehijig  ill  ; 

We  seek  sonic  small  ear;i]ie:  wc  Aveep  and  piay  ; 
But  when  Ihe  Idow  dolli  fall.  our  hearts  are  kill  : 

N'ol  Ih.'il  Ihe  ]iain  is  of  ils  shiirpness  sliorii. 
Util  \  !■!  il  i-.iM  h''  borne. 

\\  ■•  w  iiid  our  lile  jiIm.hI  .mmiIIh'i'  lit'-  : 

W  e  hold  it  eluser,  deaii-r  thau  our  o\\  n  ; 

.\miim  il  fainis  und  l'alls  in  deadly  sliife, 

beaving  us  sad,  siniuied,  siekened  and  alou'". 

Ibit  iih  '.  we  do  nol  die  wilh  those  we  nionrn  ; 
'l'his  ,t1mi  e.Tii  he  liono'. 

l'i.hold,  \\i'  lise  Ihreugh  ail  llungs — fnnine.  Ihirst, 
nereaveMiiiil.  jiain  ;  ail  grief  and  miser\. 

.\ll  woe  anil  nii.sery:   lil'e  iriflicls  its  worsl 
(  )n  soûl  ;inil  Ijody — but  we  cinnol   die  ; 

Tliough  we  be  sick  and  tired,  and  fainl  ami  woiii, 
1.0  I  ail  things  e.-in  lii>  borne 


Wtaat  is  liife  7 

A  littlo  crib  boside  the  bed, 
A  little  face  above  the  spread, 
A  little  frock  behind  the  door, 
.V  little  shoe  upon  the  floor. 

A  little  lad  with  dark  brown  haïr, 
A  little  blue-eyed  face  and  fair, 
A  little  lane  that  leads  to  school, 
A  little  pencil,  slate  and  riile. 

A  little  blithesome,  winsome  maid, 

A  little  hand  -within  is  laid  ; 

A  little  cottage,  acres  four, 

A  little  old-time  household  store. 

A  little  family  gathered  round  ; 

A  little  turf-heaped,  tear-dewed  mouiid  : 

A  little  added  to  his  soil  ; 

A  little  rest  from  hardest  toil. 

A  little  silver  in  his  hair, 
A  little  stool,  and  easy  chair  , 
A  little  night  of  earth  lit  gloom  ; 
A  little  cortège  to  the  tomb. 


OFFICIAL    NOTICES 


APPOINTMENTS. 

l'iun  iM.i  \i.  sECiiiiT.vnv's  orriCK. 

Québec,  IstFebruary,  1876. 

ilis  Exccllonoy  the  Lieutenant  Governor  bas  boen  pleased 
by  order  in  Council  dated  the  2th  January  last,  to  appoint  tho 
Honorable  Gédéon  Uuimet,  Q.  C ,  Superint-endent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  Trovince  of  Québec. 


MiiiiMry  ©f  Public  Iu«triic«ioii. 

SCIIOOLS  COMMISSIONERS  ASD  TRUSTEES. 

Québec,  2nd  February,  LSTlS. 

Tlio  Lieutenant  Governor  bas  been  pleased,  by  order  in  coun- 
cil, dated  the  twenty  eight  January,  and  in  virtueof  tlie  powers 
conferred  on  him  by  the  48th  and  136th  clauses  of  the  Consoli- 
dated statutes  of  Lower  Canada,  niake  the  foUowing  appoint- 
monts  of  Schools  Commissioners  and  School  Trustées,  to  wit: 

SCIIOOLS  COMMISSIONERS. 

County  of  Bellechassc,  Saint  Lazare. — Mr.  F  X.  Lcmieux, 
vice  Mr.  Louis  Goulet. 

County  of  Berthier,  Saint  Michel  des  Saints. — Mr.  Thôodulc 
Migneron,  vice  Mr.  Tliadéo  Mivillo  Déchéne. 

County  of  Compton,  Clif ton  East. — Mr.  Frederick  Williams, 
vice  Mr.  William  rééd. 

Coimty  of  Gaspé,  Laie  sud.— Mr.  Joseph  Edcn,  senior,  vi'-c 
Mr.  WilUam  Kced. 

County  of  Gaspé,  Baie  Sud. — Mr.  Josei)li  Edcn,  senior,  vive 
Rcvd.  J.  P.  Kichmond. 

County  of  Gaspé,  Anse  ofValeau. — Mr.  François  Ucsjai-din.s 
vice  himself. 

County  of  Ilocholaga,  Village  Dclisle.— Mr.  Hubert  Morin. 
vice  lîevd  F.  L.  T.  Ailam. 

County  of  Mogantic,  Kolson.— Mr.  Robert  Spjith,  vice  Mr. 
•Tolm  Rain. 
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County  of'Maskinongé,  .Saint  Didace. — Mr.  Alexis  Trappier, 
vice  Mr.  Joseph  Allard. 

County  of  Ottawa,  Sainte  Cécile  de  Mashan. — Mr.  George 
\'aillant,  vice  Mr.  Elia  Kosette. 

County  of  Stanstead,  Barford. — M!M.  Moses  P.  Haw  and 
Eugène  Koss,  vice  Messrs.  Moses  Drew  and  AVilIiam  Wright. 

County  of  Vaudreuil,  Sainte  Marthe. — Mr.  Antoine  Mélodie, 
rice  Mr.  Théodide  Desjardins. 

Covmty  of  Gaspé,  Hivière  à  Marte. — Messrs.  Louis  lîoy,  Isaac 
tiaze  Joseph  Gaze,  William  Mellowney  nnd  Jean  B.iptiste 
Morin 

•SCIIDOL  TRUSTEES. 

County  of  fiaspé,  Percé. — Mr.  Thomas  Kane,  i'«f  Mr.  Thomas 
Mahnn. 

MUXICrPALITY  LIMITS. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  lias  been  pleasèd,  by  order  in  coun- 
cil,  dated  the  twenty  eight  January,  187»),  and  in  virtue  of  the 
powers  conferred  on  him  by  38tli  clause  of  chapter  1 5  of  the 
Consolidated  statutes  of  Lower  Canada,  to  make  the  following 
changes  in  the  liniits  of  school  municipalities,  to  wit: 

Village  of  Saint  Jérôme,  county  of  Terrebonne. — To  assign 
to  it  for  school  purposes  the  same  limits  as  those  given  to  it 
for  municipal  purposes  by  the  34th  Victoria,  chapter  34. 

Les  Crans,  county  of  Montmorency. — To  detach  from  the 
municipality  of  Saint  Anne  the  three  small  concessions  known 
as  "Les  Crans,"  and  to  erect  thera  into  a  distinct  school  muni- 
cipality under  the  name  of  the  "  Municipalité  des  Crans." 

Also,  by  another  order  in  council  dated  the  first  of  February, 
in  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  on  theni  by  chapter  I5th  of 
the  Consolidated  statutes  of  Lower  Canada,  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  lias  been  pleased  to  make  the  following  alternation 
to  wit  : 

To  annex  the  St.  Maurice  Forges  .Station  to  the  municipality 
of  St.  Etienne,  in  the  County  of  St.  Maurice. 


Tlic  lCei»ort  of  tlic  C'iiaplaiii  of  XcwKatc  on 
K4liieatioii  iiiiil  Criiiic. 

[Standard,  Jan.  5.) 

The  repoil  of  Ihe  e.xpeiienced  Ordiiiary  of  Newgale, 
disparaging  the  value  of  purely  ser.iilar  éducation  as  a 
check  on  crime,  M-ill  be  regarded  willi  some  surprise  by 
that  large  number  of  intelligent  persons  who  are  won t 
to  take  received  théories,  and  especiallycurrent  interpré- 
tations of  ascertained  stalistics,  for  granted,  without 
biinging  their  own  mimls  to  bear  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
comraon-place  smong  llie  advocates  of  éducation  Ihat  a 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  tends  to  discourage 
thel't  and  make  men  outwardly  if  not  in  iieart  honest  ; 
and  scarcely  any  of  tliem  liave  ever  cared  to  consider 
Ihat  Ihe  idea  is  so  monstrous  in  itself,  there  being  no 
sort  of  traceable  connection  bolwcen  the  snpposed  cause 
and  eflect,  Ihat  it  shonld  nol  be  acceptcd  without  the 
closest  scrntiny  of  the  figures  whicli  piofess  to  prove  it. 
We  grant  that  the  majority  of  criminals  are  illiterate. 
This  is  Ihe  case  in  America  as  well  ns  Jiere  ;  lint  in 
.\merica  there  is  another  fact  maile  equally  apparent  by 
published  slatistics  whicli  serves  to  explain  tiie  pheno- 
menon,  and  niight  hâve  put  Englisii  observers  on  their 
guard  against  rash  inferences.  The  illiterates  of  America 
are  chielly  negroes  and  forcigners  ;  and  tliese  also  form 
a  disproportionately  large  élément  in  the  criminalclass.... 

The  inslructed  savage  is  so  miicli  inoro  dangerous  an 
enemy  than  the  ntterly  ignorant  and  l^ntal  one  that  we 
may  well  doulit  whether  tlie  total  effect  of  secular  édu- 
cation upon  liie  anti-social  class  would  not  do  society 
more  harni  than  good.  Tlie  halntual  criminals  might  be 
l'ewer  ;  Iml  they  would  lio  mor^  cjever,  more  powerful, 


more  capable  of  united  action.  It  is  their  dull  hiutalism, 
and  especially  their  ulter  incapacily  ot  union,  which  has 
hitheno  rendered  theni  so  weak.  Werethe  scoundrelism 
of  London  to  be  combined  under  the  leadership  of  a  few 
clever  chiefs — as  it  probably  would  be  if  the  scoundrels 
were  educated  to  appreciate  Ihc  value  of  discipline  and 
union — it  would  be  too  strong  l'or  Ihe  existing  répressive 
power  of  society  ;  it  could  overpower  the  police  and 
resist  the  troops,  it  conkl  plunder  tlie  town  and  levy 
blackmail  on  ail  whose  lives  and  dwellings  it  spared  ;  it 
could  only  be  crnshed  after  street  fights  as  desperate  as 
Paris  has  ever  seen,  and  would  for  years  afterwards  be 
able  to  render  the  streets  unsafe  by  night  and  compel  ns 
to  keep  up  twenty  times  oui-  actual  police  force.  Sucli, 
ail  men  wlio  bave  sludied  the  tacts  admit,  would  be  tlie 
eflect  of  combination  among  the  dangerous  or  anti-social 
classes  of  London  ;  and  if  secular  éducation  reclaimed  a 
portion  of  them,  it  would  give  to  tlie  rest  precisely  this 
power  of  combination  which  as  yet  they  pre-eminently 
lack.  We  cannol  therefore  afford  to  educate  them  unless 
we  educate  them  in  sound  morals.  And  we  can  lind  no 
basis,  we  can  ofler  no  motive  for  sound  morality  cxcept 
a  religions  one.  The  utilitarian  theory  has  no  value 
except  for  well-disposed  citizens  ;  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number  has  no  weight  with  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  society.  You  can  teach  even  the  childre.i  of 
criminals  and  vagabonds  to  do  right  and  love  justice  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  loved  and  sntfered  for  tliem,  or  in 
déférence  to  the  power  of  One  Avho  can  punish  crime 
more  surely  and  severely  than  any  earthly  judge;  but 
you  cannot  teach  them  tô  be  good  and  honest,  to  sufler 
hardship  and  work  hard,  forego  pleasure  and  resist  temp- 
tation,  because  it  is  for  the  common  interest,  or  even  for 
their  own  remote  interest,  that  they  sliould  do  so.  They 
prefer  présent  and  selfish  enjoyment  ;  and  why  should 
they  not  ?  How  many  of  their  betters  deliberately  sacri- 
fice their  own  liealth  and  the  happiness  of  their  familles 
to  immédiate  indulgence?  How  expect  the  educated 
child  of  the  degraded  classes  to  be  nobler,  wiser,  manlier 
than  the  educated  children  of  cultivated  parents  ;  or  to 
refrain  from  seeking  wealth  and  sensual  gratifications 
where  éducation  has  made  him  clever  enough  to  discern 
ways  of  doing  this  without  incurring  immédiate  punish- 
ment  ? 

This  is  not  the  aspect  of  the  question  on  which  the 
Ordinary  chiefly  dwells,  but  his  argument  forcibly  con- 
firms  it.  There  is  a  large  class  of  educated  men  who  are 
practically  what  secular  éducation  profess  to  make  the 
children  of  the  lower  orders — inslructed  but  infidel,  fami- 
liar  with  ail  the  principles  and  rnles  of  morality,  but 
nidifièrent  to  tlie  motives  supplied  by  i-eligion.  In  larger 
and  larger  numbers  the  less  lucky  or  less  clever  of  this 
class  are  finding  their  way  to  our  prisons.  They  are  not 
criminals  by  profession — in  the  présent  state  of  Ihings 
they  see  that  this  would  not  answer  ;  but  they  are  nol 
scrnpulous  in  their  daily  dealings.  The  generally  avoid 
actual  thelt  and  fraud  punishahle  by  law,  bnt  they  are  so 
accustomed  to  dishonest  tricks  not  so  punishable  that  a 
strong  temptation,  or  a  chance  of  great  gain  witii  small 
risk  of  détection,  induces  them  to  overstep  the  (rontier. 
There  are  organised  frauds  carried  on  a  scale  which 
argues  the  existence  of  widespread  depravily  among  clerks, 
shopmen,  and  servants;  there  are  traders  who  live  b.î 
inducing  thèse  people  to  cheat  their  employers;  to  sell 
goods  at  a  low  price  which  may  not  be  missed;  to  give 
them  a  dishonest  préférence  in  dealings;  to  run  uji 
accounts  in  theii-  employer's  names  on  which  tiiey  are 
allowed  a  commission  ;  ail  tliese  viUanies  go  on  on  a 
large  scale;  and  men  connected  with  them  are  allowed 
to  retain  the  commercial  and  social  position  of  honest 
traders.     In  far  highêr  ranks  frauds  not  less  infamous  in 
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themselves,  and  infinitcly  more  atrociousin  their  magni- 
tude and  ttie  ru  in  they  inlliot,  are  rommittcd  by  wealthy 
financiers  in  league"  with  the  Ministers  of  bankrupt 
States  or  the  proraoters  of  swindiing  companies;  and 
even  when  the  frauds  are  detected  tliosc  concerncd  with 
Ihem  are  not  refused  crédit  or  business  by  Iho  honest 
merchants  of  the  city,  are  not  exchided  from  the  socicty 
of  men  who  daim  to  be  honourablc  gentlemen  anJ  even 
devout  Christians.  This  has  been  the  resuit  of  the  édu- 
cation and  enlightenment  of  the  nineteenth  century — an 
éducation  and  enlightenment  eminently  sccular.  And  if 
such  widespread  démoralisation  has  been  the  lesult  of 
the  highest  secular  instruction — if  such  is  the  fruit  of  the 
deepest  secular  culture — what  moral  influence  can  we 
expect  the  rudcst  and  simplest  apparatus  of  the  same 
cultivation  to  effect  in  the  most  stubborn  and  unfavour 
able  aoil  ?  Tlie  Goliath  and  the  Warspitc  hâve  shown  what 
religious  éducation  can  do  for  the  worst  malerial  ;  Mr. 
.lones's  report  tells  us  wliat  secular  culture  cnn  do  for  the 
most  promising. 


year,  which  was  thus  made  to  contain  only  354  days,  mucli  to 
the  indignation  of  the  illiterate  people  of  that  time,  who 
clamored  loudly,  and  assembled  in  great  mobs  to  testify  to 
their  sensé  of  the  great  injury  inflicted  upon  them,  crying, 
'Oive  us  back  our  11  days.'  One  of  Hogarth's  prints  of  'The 
Election  '  exhibits  a  paper  containing  this  very  inscription. 
Tho  fury  of  the  populace  at  being  robbed  of  its  precious  time 
avaitednot  ;  the  day  after  the  2iid  September,  1752,  was  made 
(by  actof  Parliament)  the  Hth  of  September,  and  from  that 
tiine  dated  tho  "New  Style,"  sinco  which  tho  year  has  been 
almosioxactly  correct. 


Xiiuc  and  'rime-telloi-s. 
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MISCELLANY 


Goûd  Adcice  f^or  the  l'oioi;/.— Avoid  ail  boastings  and  exagge- 

rations,   backbiting,  abuse,  and  evil  speaking  ;  slang  phrases 

and  oaths  in  conversation  ;  depreciate  no  man's  qualities,  and 

aecept  hospitalities  of  the  liumblest  kind  in  a  heartyandappre- 

]  ciative  manner  ;    avoid  giving  oftence,  and  if  you  do  offend, 

j  hâve  the  manliness  to  apologize  ;  infuse  as  much  élégance  as 

I  possible  into  your  thoughts  as  well  as  your  actions  ;  and,  as 

I  you  avoid  vulgarities  you  will  increase  the  enjoyment  of  lifo, 

,  and  grow  in  the  respect  of  others 

i  — Blunders  in  Behavior  Correcied. 


In  a  little  volume  wth  the  title,  "  Time  and  Time-tellers,''  j 
just  published  by  Robert  Hardwicke,  of  Piccadilly,  London,  Mr.  ' 
James  W  Benson  gives  us  a  storo  of  information,  not  only  as  ' 
to  the  constitution  and  manufacture  of  a  modem  watch,  but  as  | 
to  the  history  of  watches  and  clocks  in  gênerai,  and  of  those  j 
"  time-tellers,"  more  or  less  artiRcal,  which  hâve  been  used  ! 
from  tho  da^vn  of  civiUzation,  and,  indeed,  the  varions  modes  ' 
and  plans  which  hâve  been  adopted  by  the  Babylonians  and  î 
other  primitive  nations  for  the  reokoning  of  time.  In  tact,  it 
ia  an  encyclopœdia  of  knowledge  on  the  sulyect  of  Time,  and  ; 
of  the  contrivances  by  wh  c  i  1 1  •  human  race  hâve  "  kept  their  , 
eye  "  upon  his  movements.  If  it  is  not  in  the  strictest  sensé  j 
a  Bcientific  treatiso  at  ail  events  it  may  claim  the  merit  of  bei  g  i 
a  well  w  itten  popular  account  of  a  subject  which  is,  or  ought  i 
to  be,  of  int  rest  to  ail. 

Tbe  work  very  naturally  divides   itself  into  Iwo  parts,  tho 
former,  histor  cal  and  striotly  retrospect  v  :  :  the  latter,  expia- 
uatory  of  the  mechanism  of  modem  watches  and  clocks.     We  I 
w  U  not  accompany  Mr.  Benson  inlo  any  of  his  remarks  about  j 
the  flight  of  time,  its  beginning  and  its  end,  since  thèse  touch  ! 
on  questions  about  which  it  is  uselese  to  speculate  ;  but  w  ■  j 
cannot   omit  to  direct  atten  ion  to  his  account  of  the  riso  of 
horology,  and  the  earliest  conventional  divisions  and  modes  of  ' 
computation  of  time     To  his   account  of  thèse,  however,  he 
might  hâve  a  ded  the  primitive  plan  mentioned  by  Ilerodotus, 
of  cutting  notches  in  sticks  day  hy  day  during  distant  voyages,  ; 
and  the  habit  of  counting  by  fives  to  whicli  both  Ilomer  and  j 
.'Eschylus  allude.     But  there  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Benson's  : 
pages  much  that  will  be  new  even  to  the  well-informed  reader. 
Thus,  witli  regard  to  tho  d  ft'erence  of  tlie  English  and  Ame- 
rican day  from  that  of  other  nations,  he  reminds  us  that  whilo 
with  us  ihe  new  day  commences  at  or  from  twelve  at  night,  the 
,lew8,  the  Oreeks,  and  the  Italians  reckon  from  sunset  to  sunset,  j 
iind  the  Persians  from  sunrise  to  sunrise.  But  still  even  among 
lis  there  is  another  computation  for  tho  astronomical  and  nau- 
tical  day,  which  counts  from  noon  to  noon,  and  is  reckoned  as 
co^ifiating  Of  24  ho  rs,  and  not  of  twice  twelve.     In  respect  of  , 
tlie  days  of  the  week,  of  the  lunar  and  solar  month,  of  the  old 
légal  year  (conmiencing  from  March  25),  of  Leap  year,  of  the  '■ 
"<)ld   Style"    still   kept  up   in   Kussia,   nnd   of  tho   new,    or 
"  Gregorian  Stylo  "  introduced  into  England  and  America  little 
more  than  a  century  ago,— some  of  Mr.   Benson's   historical 
allusions  are  worth  noting; — for  instance,  where  he  mentions 
the   dislike   with   which   the   EngUsh.   in   George  ll.'s  reign, 
viewed  the  introduction  of  the  Gregorian  stylo  : — 

The  earth's  révolution  round  the  sun  being  made  in  11  mi- 
nutes and  11  seconds  less  than  3051  days,  which  minutes  in  the 
(■ourse  of  16  centuries  required  to  De  take  i  into  considération, 
l'ope  Gregory  XIII.,  in  A.  D.  1582,  to  kolften  days  by  making 
the  Jth  October  the  1 5tli  The  Gregorian  time,  liowever,  was 
not  introduced  into  England  tilt  1752,  when  the  error  amounted 


—  This  sample  of  the  poetry  of  science  giveî  us  the  ofTspring 
of  a  Chemical  wedding  : 

Messrs.  Water  and  Oil 

One  day  had  a  broil, 
.Vs  down  in  the  glass  they  wero  dioppina. 

And  would  not  wnite, 

But  continued  to  fight, 
Without  any  prospect  of  stopping. 

Mr.  Pearlash  o'erheard. 

And  quick  as  a  word, 
lie  jumped  in  the  midst  of  the  clashing  ; 

When  ail  three  agrced, 

And  united  with  speed. 
And  Soap  came  out  ready  for  washiug. 

Trijtes. — The  world  ia  made  up  of  trifles.  The  grand  move- 
meuts  of  great  events,  and  the  changes  of  Empires,  are  founded 
in  cuises,  very  generally,  which  would  be  pronounced  trifles  by 
the  world.  Yes,  "  trifles  light  as  air  "  hâve  led  to  some  of  thi? 
most  important  discoveries  we  hâve.  The  fall  of  an  apple  gave 
Newton  the  due  to  gravitation  ;  the  rising  up  of  the  lid  of  a 
tea-kettlo  gave  us  our  railroads,  steamboats,  océan  steamers, 
and  a  thousand  other  things,  not  to  speak  of  the  press— that, 
combined,  put  the  world  centuries  ahead  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  universe  and  tho  purposes  of  God  To  the  observation  of  a 
flower  dimly  pictured  on  a  stone,  we  owe  the  philosophical 
researches  in  chemistry  and  light  which  ultimatelygave  us  the 
daguerréotype. 

Tru(?i. — Ilow  beautiful  is  truth  !  In  this  world,  where  there 
is  so  much  falsehood  and  deceit,  whereby  hearts  are  estranged 
and  récriminations,  assaults  and  crimes  engendered — how 
beautiful  are  the  true  thought,  word  and  deed.  Like  the  sun 
smiling  out  amid  the  angry  storm — like  the  bright  stars  shining 
through  the  hoavy  night  cloud— like  friend  clasping  the  hand 
of  friend — like  right  rebutting  wrong— like  the  lance  of  virtuo 
ringing  on  the  shield  of  vice — like  heaven  upon  earth,  and  God 
in  man,  is  Truth  I  Precious  and  Priceless.  Dearer  than  smile  of 
friend,  love  of  parent,  or  pomp  or  famé.  Truth  is  ail.  By  this 
we  know  the  nature  and  value  of  things — Falsehood  is  acraveii, 
a  dastard.  Truth  is  bold,  noble,  and  God-given,  beyond  every 
other  attribute  of  the  soûl. — liait. 

Literaturefor  the  Yoting.— Tho  question  of  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  the  young,  in  favor  of  good  literature  is,  every  way,  a 
most  difficult  one — it  has,  at  times,  quite  a  hopeless  look  about 
it — at  ail  events,  we  cannot  bringourselves  to  deal  in  the  cus- 
tomary  common  places  about  it.  Every  body  is  ready  with  a 
'What  is  wanted  in  this  '—and  yet,  goodness  only  knows  what 
is  wanted.  We  should  be  very  sorry  to  soe  Enghsh  editors 
adopt  tho  tricks  that  are  common  in  America — such  as  publish- 


to  about  11  days  ;  so  11  days  were  subtracted  from  tbe  curreut  ,  ing  photographe  nnd  memoira  of  little  boya  at  school  who  win 
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piizes,  thuâ  puffing  the  schools  and  turning  a  penny  in  that 
îine,  as  well  as  doing  something  to  spoii  the  poor  boys.  We 
are  not  aware  that  they  hâve  yet  got  so  far  as  publishing  pho- 
tographs  of  school-girls  ;  but  it  is  likely  enough,  for  they  freely 
publish  the  love  aSàirs — most  fantastically  conducted — of  boys 
and  girla  of  fourteen,  and  thoso  with  illustrations.  It  must  be 
remembered  too,  by  those  who  think  that  the  '  éducation  '  of 
the  masses  will  make  an  immense  différence  in  this  matters, 
that  the  public  addressed  by  thèse  tranaatlantic  periodicals  is 
better  read  and  more  '  respectable'  than  the  public  who  would 
take  in  similar  periodicals  over  hère  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
po.sod  that  publishers,  who  think  they  ses  their  way  to  much 
better  things,  who  hâve  large  expérience,  and  who  hâve  coun- 
ted  their  resources,  will  stay  their  hands  for  any  of  the  dis- 
mally  discursive  considérations  suggested  by  what  we  hâve 
seen. 

For  myself,  I  think  the  food  of  bad  literature  could  be  very 
maierially  checked  by  any  compétent  publisher  taking  a  corn- 
monsense  view  of  the  subject  and  working  it  out  with  the  help 
of  strong  faith  in  human  nature  and  in  the  gênerai  progress  of 
.Society.  Somo  things  are  clear,  and  admitted  on  ail  hands. 
Literature  for  boys  and  girls,  as  distinguished  from  children, 
must  be  forwardlooking,  and  fuU  of  epirit  and  enterprise,  and 
quick  with  the  warm  blood  of  youth  It  must  be  fuU  of  inci- 
dent and  picture,  its  moiif  must  be  will  and  feeling  rather 
than  ideas.  It  must  not  be  goody  goody,  and  it  oertainly  must 
not  be  I  rudish.  Perfectly  pure  and  modest,  of  course  it  must 
be,  must  it  must  be  gay  and  fresh.  And  the  spirit  of  Divine 
obligation  and  human  service  must  be  everywhere  pre-ent. 
though  nowhere  obtruded.  AVhen  thèse  conditions  are  unit  d 
in  littérature,  for  growing  boj-s  and  girls,  and  when  rcally  high 
class  talent  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  production  of  such 
littérature,  a  better  state  of  things  will  hâve  been  begun.  Much 
harm  lias  undoubtedly  been  doue  by  the  diffusion  of  a  false 
light,  but  this  cannot  be  undone  by  excluding  the  people  from 
ail  prospect  of  amélioration  in  their  current  littérature  Never, 
never  !  The  people,  young  as  well  as  old,  will  be  sure  to  read 
something  ;  they  will  read  what  is  offered  to  them  The  inci 
tementa  to  an  inappeasable  mental  restlessness  are  come  into 
the  world.  The  powers  that  awaken  and  foster  the  spirit  of 
curiosity  are  to  be  found  in  every  village  ;  magazines  are  in 
eyery  cottage  and  hovel.  The  infant's  cries  are  hushed  with 
picture  leaves,  and  the  cottager's  boy  sheds  his  iirst  bitter 
lear?.  over  pages  which  go  to  mould  his  character  for  life. 

—  Conffmporari/  HericK. 
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ABSTKACT  FOR  THE  MONTII  OT  JAJVTARY,  18T«. 

Df   TllI-IIOLUI.Y   MeTEORûLOCICAL   OuSERVATIONS   TaKEN    AT   McGiLL   COLLIXE   OliSF.RVATORY.      IlhlIGllT   AbOVE   Sea   LeVEL,    187   FrET. 
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■  Baromeler  readinjs's  rodueed  to  sea-levol  and  température  of  32°  Fahr.     f  Pressure  of  vapor  in   inclies  niercury. 
relative  satuiation,  100.     Observed.    Ten  inclios  of  snow  is  taken  as  esquai  lo  one  incli  of  waler. 


IIuinidil\ 


Mean  température  ofniontli,  17,73.  Mean  of  niaxinia  and  niiniina  température,  18.03.  Greatesl  lieat  was  51.0  on  the  Ist;  preate^i 
cold  was  0.5  belùw  zéro  on  the  13th, — giviiig  a  range  of  température  for  the  monlh  of  00.5  degrees.  Greatest  range  of  the  tliermonieler  ia 
one  day  was  38.0,  on  tlie  lOst;  least  range  was  6.4  degrees  on  the  9th.  Mean  range  for  the  month  was  16.14  degrees.  Mean  liejght  ofthi' 
haromeler  for  was  30.0186.  Highest  reading  was  30.763  on  the  22nd.  Mean  elastie  force  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphère  was  equal  lo  .0935 
inches  of  mercury.  Mean  relative  humidity,  78.4.  Maximum  relative  humidity  was  100  on  tlie  19lh.  Minimum  relative  liumidity  was  48 
on  the  Util.  Mean  velocity  of  the  wind  was  14.5  miles  per  hour;  Greatest  mileage  in  one  hour  was  46  on  the  20th.  Greatest  velocity  was 
50  m.  p.  h.  on  llie  9th.  Mean  direction  of  the  wind,  AVesl.  Mean  of  sky  clouded  was  68  per  cent.  Rain  fell  on  7  days.  Snow  fell  on  16  days. 
Rain  or  snow  fell  on  20  days.  Rainfall,  1.87  inches.  Snow  fall  27.4  inehcs.  Total  précipitation  in  inches  of  water  was  4.01. 
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-.1)..    YAI.E    CÛI.I.EGi:. 

(Rca'i  before  ihe  Amcrii^an  Inslitute  ol  Instruction,  at  Providence,  July  qdi.) 

\Ve  may  jssumo  that  itisno  longer  a  question  whplhcr 
riassical  study  and  instrnction  ?hall  lie  mainlained  in 
niir  higher  éducation.  The  assertion  po  oflen  repeated 
lit  late,  that  elassical  learning  is  no  longer  reqiiired  liy 
iho  présent  génération,  is  novv  randy  lieard  ;  and  the 
i-onfident  dépréciation  of  classieal  instruction,  in  compa 
risonwith  instruction  in  modem  lileratnrc  and  physical 
science,  has  already,  to  a  large  extent,  heen  eilher 
qnalified  or  retrarted.  It  is  now  conceded  that,  l'or  a 
certain  class  of  edncated  and  professional  meu,  classieal 
^tndy  is  indispensalde,  and  Iherefore  provision  should  Iw 
made  for  »dnssic.-il  inMruclinn  in  ail  Ihe  schoolsof  higher 
edncaUon. 

A  great  di\i'i'siiy  ol'  opinion,  however,  prevails  in 
lespect  to  two  questions;  viz.,  For  what  classes  of  pnpils 
shotild  classieal  slndy  lie  prescribed  as  a  necessary,  or  a 
very  desiralde  élément  in  their  éducation,  and  what  are 
the  hest  methods  in  uhich  classieal  instruction  can  Le 
imparted  !  One  of  thèse  questions,  in  a  certain  sensé,  in  vol- 
ves the  olher.  Theanswerto  Iheûrst,  vho  should  sliulij  the 
vlassics  ?  mnst  necessarillv  détermine  the  answer  to  the 


second,  hoir  should  Ihc  classics  Or  taïujhl  !  If  classieal 
learning  is  to  be  confmed  to  tlie  few  who  may  Le  expe<-- 
ted  to  become  eminenl  proficients  in  its  grammar  and 
dialecis,  llien  il  may  be  proper  to  teach  it  after  one 
melhod  ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  nsed  as  an  instrument  of  gêne- 
rai culture  for  a  larger  number  of  pupils,  of  whom  few 
can  liope  to  become  masters  of  its  grammatical  nietaphy- 
sics  or  ils  ei;udite  history,  ihen  it  is  possihb^  that  anolher 
melhod  of  instruction  is  to  bu  preferred. 

I  am  aware  that  some  of  my  hearers  will  hesitato  to 
assent  to  thèse  positions.  The  ihought  will  al  once  occui' 
to  tliem — wlialever  is  worlh  learning  or  teachiiig  al  ail, 
is  vrorlh  learning  and  teaching  thoroughly  antl  well  so 
far  as  we  proceed.     Especially  wotild  they  contend  that, 
in  the  high  schools,  it  is  absurd  to  sanction,   or  even 
lolerate  any  study  or  instrnction  which  is   not  in  the 
most  eminenl  sensé  thoroughly  scientific.    Their  ma.xiin 
is— wlialever  is  sludied  or  tauglit  for  discipline  or  cul- 
ture, musl  l)e  tanglil  in  ils  priiiciples  and  after  a  scientific 
method;   and    this,  whether    more  or  less   Knowledge 
be  imparted  or  received.    They  nrge  that  the  object  of 
liiglier  study  is  training,  and   whether   the  boy  stiidiei 
Latin  or  Greek  one  year  or  ten,  so  far  as  he  advances,  he 
should  follow  but  one   melhod,   and   make   everything 
Ihal  he  learns  sure  and  scienlitlc.    AU  this  is  plausible 
to  (lie  car  of  Ihe  mind.    On  the  olher  hand,  it  snoiiid  be 
remcmbered,  that  what  is  somelimes  called  a  Ihorougli 
and  scientific  melhod,  présupposes  that  thcpower  of  ana 
lysis  and  gencralizalioii  are  already  developed,  or  are 
ready  to  be  unfolded.  Moreover,  it  is  a  paradox  to  assert 
Ih.Tl  le.iching  is  somelimes  scientific  in  tact,  very  nearly 
in  proportion  as  it  is  nnscientinc  in  form.     It  may  provc 
ilself  to  be  philosophical,  by  carefuUy  refraining   front 
taxing  the  powers  lo  etforis  tlial  are  beyond  their  natural 
and   easy  achievement  ;  /.  c,  by  shunning,  ralher  llian 
following  the  forms  and  language  of  science. 

Fn  like  manner.  that  method  of  study  and  teaching  atiy 
brandi  of  knowledge  can  alone  be  truly  raUonal  which 
distinclly  keeps  in  minil  Ihe  end  which  it  seeks  to  atlain, 
and  llieii  wisely  adapts  the  means  of  accomplishing  thaï 
end.  Four  distinct  reasons  may  he  given,  why  the 
study  of  the  classics  should  be  prosecuted  in  onr  schools 
and  collèges.    Thèse  reasons  may  be  supposed  to  define 
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Ilie  ends  for  whicli  Ihey  are  taiighl;  (1)  This  stiidy 
imparti  Ihc  Knowledge  oï  Ihe  gramniar  of  two  of  the 
mosl  refined  and  finished  languages  Avhich  liave  ever 
lieeii  nsed  iiy  man  ;  (-2]  This  sludy  is  the  siosl  eflicienl 
inelhort  of  learning  geneial  or  philosophical  ^rammar  ; 
/.  f..  of  maslPiing  tlie  nature,  the  laws,  and  the  liisloiy 
of  hmgnaj^e  ;  dii  II  lirings  tlie  miiid  into  familiar  acquain 
l:inee  wilh  the  lilerature,  the  history,  and  the  life  of  tlie 
lu  0  most  iniporlanl  nations  of  tlie  wnrld,  with  whirli. 
iiideed,  ail  Ihe  ciiltivaterl  modem  races  and  nations  are 
iiiost  closely  allied  in  their  lileralnre  their  life,  theii 
philosophy,  and  Iheir  inslil\itions  ;  lasL  of  ail,  this  slndy 
is  an  exrellent  irislrunienl  of  intelleclMa!  gymnastics, 
whieh  wonld  be  woilh  ail,  and  more  Ihan  ail,  Ihe  lahor 
il  involves;,  wfn'  lliis  Ihe  only  resiilt  that  slionld  he  1 
proposed.  i 

Tlie  iniiiiiiy  wùuld  al  onc'e  présent  ilself;  wiiicli  of 
Ihese  is  Ihe  snjireme  or  tlie  superior  aid  "'  On  seeond 
thoiigtit,  however,  Ihe  question  mif^'ht  ai'ise  whetliei- 
Ihese  ends  need  he  regardtiil  as  standing  in  the  relation 
id' formai  suliordination  to  oiie  another;  /  c,  whetlier 
any  oiie  «d  iheni  is  properly  suprême.  A  liioughlliil 
p.'rsoii  raniioL  lail  to  inqniri^,  if  il'he  cranled  lliat  mental 
.ilisriple  mighl  be  gained  by  this  study,  wlielher  euiture, 
as  Ihe  wide  and  innre  elevatéir  sensé  ôf  Ihe  term,  is  net 
aiso  désirable;  and  wlielher  this  may  not,  in  many  cases, 
be  more  valiiable  Ihan  sharpness  and  strength.  \i  wonld 
lie  ensier  lo  answer  Ihe  question,  wlielher  the  spécial 
t/rammar  of  eilliei-  the  Lalin  or  (îreek  languages  sliould 
be  proposed  as  the  chief  end  of  classical  sludy,  no  refe 
lence  beiug  hàd  lo  Ihe  pou'er  wliicli  il  mighl  give  lo  read 
Latin  and  Creek  authors,  or  inen  lo  sludy  language  and 
grammar  in  gênerai  Hnl  perhaps  il  mighl  nol  be  easy  lo 
si'ltle  the  ipiestion,  wlielher  the  mastery  of  linguislic 
science  sliould  lu*  made  by  au\'  niaii,  Ihe  chef  end  of 
siiidying  Latin  or  Greek  for  a  cousideralde  pari  of  seveii 
lo  len  years.  W'ere  the  abillly  to  read  wilh  tluency, 
rujoyment,  and  appi-eciation,  Ihe  lileralnre  of  Greece 
aiiil  Home  lo  be  proposed  as  Ihe  niost  désirable  end  of 
slndy,  some  wonld  hesitate  tosel  il  so  liigh  as  lo  overlook 
Ihe  olher  advantages  which  bave  been  named.  Thèse 
qiieslionings — nol  ail  of  Ihem  easily  sellled — would  point 
lo  Ihe  conclusion  Ihal  ail  lliese  enils  are  impmtaul,  and 
that  ail  shonld  be  soughl  for.  liet  this  Ite  conceded  :  Ihe 
(j'ieslion  will  still  reUirn',  which  sliould  be  suprême — 
how  far,  if  al  ail,  shonld  one  lie  sacrihced  D  oiie  or  ail 
ilie  others  '/  llow  can  we  arrange  and  esliniale  ail  Ihese 
iMids  in  Ihal  harmoiiy  which  combines  grâce  and  slreiiglh 
wliich  imparls  culture  and  rewards  by  the  crmsciousness 
iilpower'.'  Dur  iuquiries  sliould  lie  ]iraclical  as  well  as 
llu'oretical.  \Xc  shonld  uni  conceive  Ihe  idéal  yoiilli,  or 
ihe  idenl  inr^tructor,  or  the  idéal  nniversily.  We  sliould 
cimceivc  lo  ourselves  Ihe  acltial  .\mericau  boy,  ihr  Ame 
liiMii  sclioul,  and  the  American  collegt^  as  Ihey  are  iio, 
iiiil  as  tliey  are,  luit  as  we  can  hopc  to  make  llieui. 

Wilh  Uns  idéal  before  us,  wiiich  we  may  liope  to  liirn 
liito  Ihe  actual,  let  ns  proceed  to  inquiie,  wliat  are  Ihe 
ciids  which  we  shonld  profiose  lo  ourselves  in  classical 
sludy  and  inslrnciio.i,  and  by  whal  menus  eaii  we  allain 
Ihem  ? 

Il  will  be  my  aim  to  show  that  ei-fii/ iiuifioil o/  i/<(.tsirol, 
studij  and  imtruction  is  drfective  irhicit  dnea  nol  prnpoxi'. 
iriihin  a  rccnonablr  pcriod  of  timc,  In  rnnlik  thr  pnpil  lo 
riiid  Ihe  I.alln  and  drcrl;  Innf/uages  wilh  caai'  iind  idrnftire. 
I  m.iintaiu  Ihal  from  the  beginning,  tliis  end  sliould  be 
(  .iiislantl)  and  iirominenll\-  kept  in  view,  thaï  ail  Ihe 
iiisirucliou  sliould  be  regnialed  liy  this  aim,  and  Ihal 
wliatever  else  is  lau.nhl  sliould  be  langlit  in  subordina 
tion  lo  this  as  tliM  ccimmanding  |iui])Ose.  I  liold  Ihal  if 
Ibis  objecl  is  made  suprême,  ail  Ihe  olher  ends  wlii<-h 
hâve  been  named  will  be  achieved  willi  greater  certainly 


and  effecl,  and  Ihal  Ibis  alone  can  be  relied  on  to  snslain 
the  inleresl  of  eilher  pupil  or  leacher  in  tlie  stiidies  and 
teaching  whicli  are  required  of  each. 

f  mnst,  of  course,  assume  Ihal  Ihe  iustruclor  is  able  lo 
read  easy  Latin  and  Greek  |irose  wilh  some  facility  and 
pleasure;  Ihal  he  bas  a  ciillivated  liisloric  imagination 
wiih  a'Ihelic  sensibility  and  culture  ;  that  he  isinleresled 
in  Knglish  lileriiture,  aud  bas  some  familiarily  wit.h  Ihe 
grammar  and  ilie<<irie  of  Ihe  iMiglish  language.  Il  would 
nol  be  an  unreasonaVib'  re(|uisitioii  lo  add  liiat  liesho'ild 
possess  a  soinewhal  familiar  a<'quainUnee  wilh  the 
l''reni-h  and  German  languages  and  lileralnres.  Hut  il  is 
not  necessary  Ihal  he  sliould  be  au  advaner>d  or  consum 
mate  scholar  in  aiiy  direclioii,  jn-ovided  bis  conceplioiis 
of  whal  he  sliould  iiii[parl  lo  bis  pupil  are  libéral  aud 
elevali'd,  aud  Ihal  in  ail  Diese  [larliculars  lie  is  consider 
alily  iw  advaiice  of  liis  classes.  We  do  nol  reqnire,  becau 
se  we  havf  no  riglil  lo  expecl,  Ihal  Ihe  leachers  of  Ihe 
éléments  of  rlassical  insliih-tion  sliould  be  acconiplisheil 
liuguisis  orwidely  l'ead  Ullrnilnirx,  but  Wi'  may  présume 
Ihal  Ihey  bave  i'ormed  aud  emleavored  lo  ie;ilize  fur 
Ihem.selves  lhalide;il  loward  which  lliey  would  direci  and 
iusjiire  Iheir  piipils.  l'or  oiie,  1  ceilainly  sliould  be  veiy 
slow  lo  trust  a  child  of  mine  lo  a  leacher  in  Laliu  or 
Greek  w  ho  had  never  read  bis  Virgil  or  bis  llomer  fur 
pleasure,  and  who  knew  and  l'ared  nolliiiig  beyoïid  Ihe 
correrl  irnuslalion  aud  aualysis  of  Ihe  sele,  lions  wilh 
which  bis  own  school  and  collège  life  h.id  made  liim 
familiar.  A  leacher  wlio  bas  no  atlainmeiils  or  aiiiis 
liigher  Ihan  Ihese,  eau  impart  tillle  inspiration  lo  olhers 
because  lie  bas  i.om^  bir  himself.  Ile  can  scarcely  be 
trusled  to  leach  even  whal  lie  bas  learned,  becanse  whal 
lie  kiiows  bas  liardl>-  beeome  a  possession  of  hisowii,  nol 
haviiig  beiMi  Iakeu  iip  or  assimilaled  iiilo  bis  besl  iiiuer 
life. 

If  1  miisl  look  al  thiugs  as  Ihey  aie,  aud  adjnsl  my 
reiiiarks  lo  Ihe  acinal  condition  in  which  mauy  classical 
teacliers  Itegin  Iheir  worli,  I  would  say  to  every  [lersou 
who  proiioses  lo*  leach  Latin  or  lù'eek  ;  Do  nol  couU'iil 
yourself  wilh  mastering  yonr  lessons,  even  if  you  are 
certain  Ihal  tliere  is  nol  a  point  in  Ihe  translation  au.l 
analysis  iii  whi<'li  Ihe  mosl  dreadeil  and  exacting  proies 
sor  would  fiud  you  déficient.  Make  il  yonr  firsl  diily  iu 
Ihe  lirsl  montli  of  yonr  teaching— rallier  iu  Ihe  lirst 
montli  before  you  begin  lo  leach— lo  masiersoas  lo  read 
with  Ihe  nlmo'sl  facilily  some  shoiter  of  longer  portion 
of  a  Greek  or  Latin  aulhor,  and  make  il  as  inucli  yoiir 
own  as  a  familiar  sidecliou  from  Macanlay  or  Gowpiu'. 
.\i'ler  Ibis  inilialion  keep  iip  Ihe  praclice  of  readiu.u  iu 
Ibis  rapid  aud  cursory  way  sever.il  pages  every  week,  of 
uew  or  old  uiatler,  ii"i  ord'er  Ihal  the  lan-iiages  whirli 
you  are  lo  leaidi  may  beeome  to  yourself  living  foiies 
iusli'nil  of  dr\  aud  di'ad  Iradiliiiiis.  Ho  nol  be  l'onlenl  lill 
some  Greek  ami  L.iliii  aulhor  sliall  bave  eeased  lo  be  lo 
you  ;i  slitrand  swathed  uiummy,  and  sliall  lia\e  beeome 
à  living  and  brealhiug  maii.  lu  Ibis  Ibère  i^  uolhin.ij 
[iroposed  which  is  extravagaul  m-  excessive;  milhiu- 
wliicli  is  not  eiilirfdy  witliin  the  re.ieli  of  the  mu-l  mode 
rate  abililies  and  seiiolarsliip. 

The  imme<li;ite  idl'ecl wonld  be  .is  iuliiii.iled,  lli;il  Ihe 
relations  of  ihese  clas.-îie  ioiiL;iies  lu  uiii  dwu  l.iiieu,ij;e 
wonld  be  apjireciati'd  by  Ihe  le.ieber  .is  uever  befoie. 
IloweM'i-  carefully  SUeh  a  teaeher  iii.iy  h.ive  been  diilled 
in  the  niMmiiiar  of  bis  own  language  ami  Ihal  cd' Greek 
•  lud  Latin,  he  cm  never  coiiie  lo  regard  Ihe  dead  l.inguage 
as  a  living  laiiguagi'  lill  lie  bas  le.arued  lo  read  il  as  he 
does  bis  mollier  lou.mie,  wilh  rapid  re.idiu.ii  and  in  eoii 
liuiioiis  discourse. 

Hiil  Sllppo.se  Ibis  is  doue  .ind  lin'  impressions  (bsiied 
bave  been  received,  whal  onglil  lo  follow  ?  I  .luswer  : 
somelhing  which  does  nol  always  follow,  eveii  wlien  the 
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U'.iclier  lias  leariicil  lo  reai  abiinJamly  ami  pasily  ;  ani) 
itial  is  tlio  coiislant  relV-renco  ol'  the  pujiil  by  liis  ifacticr 
to  the  Englisli  languago  as  the  slandaril,or  stnriins  point 
IViiwhat  ho  is  lo  learii  in  iho  Latin  or  Crppk.  To  Ihi.s 
l'Hii  it  is  nol  necossary  thaï  the  pnpilshoiild  iiavo  aireaily 
Inained  the  Knglish  yrammar  in  a  l'ornial  way.  or  indoeil 
in  any  way  of  rellecMon.  He  nced  nol  liave  Léon  drillod 
allpr  its  prorpssps,  or  hâve  Loon  forced  lo  maslcr  its  dry 
.uni  ahsli'ai-t  noniPHclature.  Jndppd,  lu-  niay  hpgin  Ihc 
-^ludy  of  ils  tjrammar  wilh  his  study  of  Ijaliii.  Bnt  il  is 
upcessary  llial  Iho  knowlodgo  whirh  Iho  pnpil  roreivos 
cd'  Iho  Latin  and  tirook,  shonld  ho  [ilaood  in  a  livinprola- 
lioii  with  whal  ho  alroady  knows  or  may  know  of  hi.s 
iiwn  mothor-tongno,  and  that  tho  mystorios  ni'  caso  and 
doclonsion  (d' agrooniont  and  dopondènro  shonld  lio  illns 
ti'.dod  and  oxompiiliod  hy  what  is  famili.ir  lo  hispraolico 
ni  his  niothor  longuo,  oven  Ihongh  il  lias  novor  heon  ana- 
lyzod  liy  his  llionghl.  Tho  -toanhor's  palli  is  nsiially 
>moothod  and  jiroparod  if  his  jjnpil  lias  alroady  loarneil 

10  apply  tho  siniplost  gramnialioal  relations  lo"  a  living 
languago,  t-von  in  Iho  luost  moohaniral  fashion.  Wilh 
ihis  advanlago  ihe  loaohor  finds  il  soinewhal  more  easy 
t()  awakoii  tho  mind  of  his  pupil  lo  Iho  intelligent  appré- 
hension of  whal  grammatical  relations  signily.  The 
niolhod  loo  oflen  pnrsned,  of  loaving  Iho  pvipil  lo  the 
grammar  alono,  forring  hiin  lo  commit  ils  rnles  lo  me- 
niory,  and  drilling  liini  to  thoir  de\torons  application, 
nvorlooks  tho  firsl  condition  of  success,  which  istoiniro 
dui'o  to  Iho  pnpil  a<^  oarly  as  possible  the  conception  that 
Iho  classic  langiiagos  niight  hâve  boen  med  bv  living 
mon  in  a  common  tongnos,  wiiling,  and  spoeclu  Many 
a  scholar  can  romenibor  the  lime  \vhen,  after  voars  i>f 
mochanical  toil,  sncli  a  rovclation  was  inade  la  his  mind. 
lixery  one  lo  wliom  il  lias  been  made  canalso  remoiiibor 
ih.it  wilh  il  Ihoro  came  to  liim  a  new  inspiration,  imparl- 
Mi;^  fresliness  and  enllinsiasm  to  ail   his  subséquent  sln- 

1 1  i  es. 

\Ve  are  not  so  ignorant  or  sanguine  as  lo  suppose  that 
tins  conception  can  al  once  lake  siich  possession  of  any 
'hild  or  yonth,  however  wisoly  trained,  as  il  now  and 
thon  does  of  a  mature  and  eariiest  nian.  We  would  bave 
onr  pnpil  so  trained  however,  thaï  no  sncli  sndden  rovo- 
l.ition  or  insiiiration  coiild  be  po.ssilile  or  nocossarv. 

If  we  may  suppose  that  a  jnst  conception  of  llie  rola 
lions  of  tho  an(-ienl  to  the  mother  longue  sliall  bave  boen 
oslablishod,  we  are  propared  lo  follow  botli  toaclier  and 
pupil  in  their  course.  \Vo  insist,  as  the  neM  Ihim;,  that 
Irom  the  biginning  and  onward,  libéral  ro.iding  shonld 
bo  e.vactod  of  oasy  passages,  for  the  onlargemeni  of  tho 
vocMiuilary  coiiplod  wilh  iho  rociial  lo  Ihe  ear  of  seloc 
lions  loarned.  Lot  the  grammar  al  fust  lie  as  simple  as 
possible.  Loi  dillicult  and  exceplional  forms  of  par.adigms 
l'i'  avoided  for  monibs,  .ind  llie  simplesl  lola.lions  of  syii 
tax  only  bo  rocognizod.  Li  olhor  words  il  "shonld  bo  a 
primo  rub-  in  toaching  that  the  languago  shonld  bo  fanii 
liari/.ed  to  tho  mind  as  a  languago  as  far  as  possible,  and 
ils  grammar  bo  oblriided  a.s  littlo  as  pcssible,  unlil  a  cor 
tain  facilily  in  reading  and  in  writing  shall  hâve  boen 
.illained. 

I  am  well  awar.'  that  tho  views  oxpressed  are  nol  in 
accord.inco  wilh  Ihe  iheory  or  Ihe  practice  of  manv  able 
toachers,  and  that  Ihey  seém  to  rnn  counlerto  llie  ihoorv 
of  onr  best  grammars  ;  bnt  I  maiutain  that  llioy  are  cor 
rert  nûtwitlîstandirig  ;  that  thoir  importance  is  beginning 
to  be  recognized,  and  that,  unless  the  curronl  practice  is 
semewhal  modifiod,  the  interesl  of  classical  study  and 
instruction  will  be  seriously  ondangored. 

Ihe  opposite  theory  mav  bo  thus  characterizod  :  Tho 
ancient  languages  are  studied,  nol  for  the  sako  of  the 
language,  but  for  the  sako  of  ils  grammar;  ils  grammar 
is  studied  lor  its  relations  to  philology,  and  philology  is 
studied  for  the  ends  of  linguistic  science,  or  mental  disci- 


plino— one  or  both.  Sonie  fewof  my  hearorsniay  be  able 
to  recall  the  successive  steps  by  whicli  this  theory  lias 
boen  put  in  practice.  The  inosl  of  us  Icnow  Ihat,  witli  Iho 
advance  of  philosophie  refleclion,  and  of  jiosilive  know 
ledge,  the  syntax  of  tho  ancienl  languages  bas  beeii  more 
philoBOpliically  Ireatod.  A  belter  theory  of  Iho  cases  of 
Iho  noun,  and  of  Ihe  moods  of  the  verb  lias  b'  ■  ado^  ■!. 
More  salisfaclory  gonoralizalions  bave  lioeu  iL-achcU  m 
respect  to  the  consliluonts  of  the  sentence.  Il  is  trne,  tho 
theory  of  grammar  can  hardly  yel  iie  said  to  bo  seltled, 
and  liie  sludouts  ofoomjiaralive  philoloay  maiutain  con- 
flictiiig  iheorii^s  with  no  littlo  as[iorily.  Il  is  nol  lo  lii> 
forgoUen  thaï  each  gramiiiarian  lias  his  spécial  theory, 
whirh  more  oi'  less  allocls  his  views  of  syniax,  so  tluil 
leacbers  aiid  piipils  are  lonstanlly  exposed,  nol  only  lo 
llio  thorny  mazos  of  a  hij;hly  absiract  and  i'<'iinod,  logical 
Ihoory,  bul  lo  lie  harassod  by  Ihe  discussion  of  a  nol 
alwa\s  amiable  contro\orsy.  lïul,  passing  ovor  Ibis,  fair- 
noss  would  oblige  us  to  concède  that  the  rosulls  of  coin 
parative  philology  are  mosl  important  in  unfolding  tlio 
hislory  of  tho  inflectious  of  verb  and  nonn.  Tlie  light 
whicli  its  conclusions  cast  upon  Ihe  docliiue  of  Ihe  para 
digms,  cannol  be  ovor  ostimaled  by  the  stndenls  of  lan 
giiago  or  of  hislory.  Il  was  not  only  inévitable,  bul  mosl 
désirable  thaï  thèse  results  of  Ihe  new  philology  shonld 
be  incorporaled  inlo  exhaustive  and  scienlific  grammar 
of  llie  ancient  languages,  and  that  the  mosl  eminent  phi 
lologists  shoiild  Write  thèse  grammai's  aiiew.  Kverycrilic 
and   siholar  niust   necessarily  study   the  sliMicliire  and 

:  form.'ition  of  ihose  languages  by  the  lighl  of  thèse  disco 

■  veiies,  and  not  only  analyze  Ihem  inlo  thoir  conslituont 

î  elemouls  after  the  correct  theory  of  Iheii  composilion, 
but  roconstruct  them  again  ont  of  their  éléments  in  au 
historié  order.  No  scholar  can  reuder  any  bul  llie  sin 
ceresl  honor  to  the  new  philology,  and  to  llie  truly  scien- 
lific grammars  lo  which  it  bas  givoii  birth.  To  attempt, 
however,  to  iiilrodiice  Ihe  elementary  sludenl  to  a  scien 

I  tific  theory  of  the  paradigm.;,  to  loacii  him  to  evolve  his 

[  ou  n  grammar  oui  of  his  owu  brain,or  to  impose  on  him 
the  duty  of  mastering  an  elaborale  syslem  of  synta.v,  is 

'  lilorally  and  melaphorically  prepostcrous.  That  tins  ha.s 
been  fornially  altempied,  no  well  informed  person  will 

'  deiiy  ;  that,  when  it  bas  not  been  attempted  in  form,  tho 
luoihod  of  toaching  and  of  learning  bas  been  ôireited  by 
this  aini,  is  loo  obvions  to  require  any  proof.  \Vhat  bas 

!  boou  the  conséquence  ?  L.  cannol  he  denied  that  a  usefui 
discipline  of  Ihe  mind  lias  been  achiovod  by  niaiiy  stii 
doiits.  Il  cannol  be  -denied  that  iiow  and  iliou  a  good 
studonl  of  philology  bas  been  trained,  that  llie  elementary 

,  and  liighor  toaching  of  Ihe  classii's  bas  been  more  tho 
ront-'li,  and  thaï  a  broader  .nul  more  scieiitilic  fonndaliou 
for  future  sludy  and  reading  bas  been  llie  resuit.  On  tho 

I  olhor  hand,  il  is  equally  certain   thaï  a  positive  interesl 
in  rl.tssical  sludy  among  tho  middliug  .and  oven  the  bettor 
si-liolars,  bas  booii  steadily  subsiding,  ;ind  that  Ihe  capa 
l'ily  and  ihe  désire  to  read  the  classical  authors  as  litera 
tmo,  bas  lipoii  steadily  declining  in  direct  proportion  to 
tho  multiplication  of  tlio  facilities  for  understanding  their 
relations   lo    hislory  and    literature.  Olher  causes  hâve 
conlribiited,  in  part,  to  this  résultas  the  g  reater  facilities 
for  studying  Ihe  modern  languages  ; — a  higher  appro 
cialion  of  Eoglish  philology  and  literature,  tho  splendid 
attractions  ofphysical  science,  and   Ihe   ongrossing  pro 
bldiis  of  spéculative  phylosophy.  Hul  Ihe  chiof  reasoa 
musl  be  lound  in    Ihe  theory  afler  which  elomonlary 
inslrintion  bas  been  imyiarlod,  and  elementary  lo\l  books 
bave  been  wriiton. 

This  re.siill  is  nol  confined   to  Ihi.^  connliy.     .\n  ablo 
critic  '  of  univorsily  and  gymnasial   insirn<-lion  in  Ger- 


1      ■  Heinrich   Von  Slsitiêl  ;    Die  Dmlsehi'ii   luii  enilalfii  ikie  Leist- 
ungen  und  Bedarfiiae,     Bonn  :   1874. 
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many,  wrilc  as  follows:  "For  ten  years  observers  hâve 
wonrlered  and  lioen  disliirbed  at.  noiicing  Ihal  oiir  yoiiiig 
sludenls,  so  soon  as  they  leave  the  school  benches, 
vfiry  rari''ly  afterwards  take  a  classical  author  inlo  their 
liands.  For  this,  not  one  reason,  but  tu'O  in  one,  may  hc 
pivon.  Thpy  rpad  tlieclassics  no  longer,  becanse,  in  their 
iiiiie  years  in  the  gymnasinm,  they  hâve  never  learnod 
10  read  them  ;  and,  moreover,  in  their  nine  years  they 
iiaved  heard  from  Iheir  tearher,  bnt  hâve  never  seen 
uith  their  own  eyes  what  fnllness  of  instniellon,  eleva- 
lion.,  and  dehght  is  slored  np  in  Ihese  anrii-nt  writings. 
As  an  offset,  tiie  utmost  possible  lias  Iteen  attempted  to 
[lerfeot  the  study  of  grainmar  as  a  ineans  of  inlellectnal 
f/ymnastirs,  by  seienlific  thoroi.gliness,  from  thefirstday 
ni  tiie  lowesl  iorm  lo  the  last  day  of  tlie  higliest.  It  was 
lormeriy  the  fashion  lo  learn  liy  play,  Ijnl  tlie  i-ational 
riielhod  is  now  ail  the  rage.  There  is  Ihis  great  diflerenee 
lietween  the  hvo  :  the  firsl  was  fonnded  on  false  princi- 
()les  ;  Ihe  second  proposes  resnlts  that  are  altogelher  ra- 
lional,  bnt  an  aim  wich  is  the  highest  of  ail,  vnay  beeome 
injnrions  whenit  is  introduced  at  an  nnseasonable  iJaee. 
Instriirtors  pride  themselves  on  being  able  lo  explain  lo 
their  boys,  on  gronnds  of  the  historical  and  eompai'ative 
philology,  the  origin  of  every  grammatical  forni  and 
rnle,  and  l)v  the  same  rnethods  tosetaside  the  nnpleasant 
exceptions  and  irregnlarities,  and  lo  make  mani l'est  lo 
the  yovithfiil  mind  the  pure  conception  of  Ihal  conformi- 
ly  fo  law  whieh  prevails  in  langiiages.  The  indnctive 
process  is  em[iloyed  cven  in  Ihe  lower-olasses,  with  simi- 
lar  enlhnsiasm.  The  rnles  are  not  given  lo  the  boy,  lint 
he  is  instrncted  how  lo]ovolve  Ihem  ont  of  bis  litlle  read- 
ing  lessons.  He  does  not  learn  them  by  heart,  bnt  he 
dérives  them  afresh  from  every  case  that  présents  itself. 
Hector  l'eter  lias  shown  very  clearly  thaï  snch  amelhod, 
Ihongh admirable  for  a  malnre  scholar,  isantagonistic  lo 
liie  âge  of  boyhood,  and  for  that  reason  lo  ail  llie  condi- 
tions of  snccessfnl  elementary  insti'nction.  Every  science 
reqiiires  for  ils  snccessfnl  prosecntion,  that  certain  élé- 
ments shonld  lie  nnconditionally  approprialed  by  ihe 
mind,  and  shonld  forwilh  be  applie<l  vv'ith  nnconscious 
dexterity.  TJiese  first  steps  are  esscnlially  an  affairof  the 
memory,  and  it  is  forlnnale  Ihal  Nature  lierself  bas 
provided  for  this  necessily,  in  that-,  lill  aboul  the  fonr- 
leenlh  year,  the  boy  has  an  unslaked  Ihirst  of  memory, 
w'hile  the  impulse  to  jiidge  and  reason  is  dormant  in  tlie 
soûl.  Wliije  il  is  altogelher germane  lo  nature  and  realily, 
howcvcr,  at  Ibis  stage  of  Iheboy's  progress,  lo  givc  single 
impulses  lo  Ihe  power  of  judgment,  as  is  donc  in  geome- 
Iry  and  grammar,  Ihe  rhief  stress  shmild  be  laid  upon  the 
simple  acquisition  of  malerial,  and  ail  queslinus  respec- 
llng  the  wherefore,  and  the  why,  should  be  ihrust  for 
ward  to  Ihal  future  period  of  life  which  enahles  llie  hoy 
lo  answer  them. 

Above  ail  shonld  il  never  lie  forgolti"'!',  Ihal  Ihe  hoy 
learns  a  foreign  language  in  order  that  he  may  Icai'u  lo 
speak  well,  so  that  he  may  thinli  well.  l''oi'  lliis  n-ason, 
he  should  in  the  grammars  al  firsl  be  coufroiiled  willi 
Ihe  simplest.  and  the  niost  easily  comfirehensilplc  foims 
l'or  systemalic  development,  simply  tliose  isolated  prin- 
ciples  which  are  indispensable  for  reading  and  under- 
^landlng,  and  with  thèse  should  proceed  direclly  lo  read 
mg,  writing,  and  speaking.  That  Ihe  Latin  will  noi  al 
once,  and  perhaps  never  come  to  us  as  our  vernacular, 
need  give  us  no  concern  ;  it  is  enough  if  il  shall  again 
be  regarded  by  our  boys  as  language,  and  noI  as  malerials 
l'or  Ihe  science  of  langnagf . 

We  expect  more  from  grammar  Ihan  we  do  from  the 
malhemalics.  Résides  ils  disciplinary  force,  ils  spécial 
function  consisls  in  its  capacity  lo  reacli  the  pu|iil  to  find 
the  lit  expression  for  Ihe  mostdelicateshades  ol  Ihoughis, 
.'md  by  this  mean^,  lo  render  him   capalde  of  cle.^rness 


and  definiteness,  as  also  of  skill  to  combine  and  todevelop 
iiis  Ihoughts.  Thèse  advantages  can  never  be  reached,  if 
the  language  by  which  they  are  archieved  does  not  be 
come  lo  the  pupil  somewhal  plastic  and  living;  /.  c,  if 
grammatical  stmly,  and  the  practical  use  of  Ihe  language 
do  nol  go  hand  in  hand.  The  knowledge  of  a  foreign 
languages  is  for  the  gymuasium  nol  au  end  of  ils  own, 
bul  an  instrument  of  culture.  The  pupil  sUidies  Latin  and 
Greek,  parlly  that  he  may  lie  confronted  wiih  Ihe  spiril 
of  ancienl  lit'e,  parlly  ihal  he  may  learn  lo  speak  ami 
Write  good  grammar.  The  additions  of  Ihe  modem  meKujd 
help  neilher  lo  Ihe  onenorlo  the  olher;  on  the  conlrary, 
tliey  wilhdraw  slrenglh  from  bolh.  .\fter  thèse  considéra 
lions,  we  shall  no  longer  lie  astonished  to  learn  Ihal  Ihe 
grealer  part  of  Ihe  nbiturioUs  who  come  lo  the  nniver 
silies  ai'e  unalile  lo  read  an  easy  Latin  author  wilhout 
difliculty,  or  a  llreek  aulhor  wilhoul  the  grammar  and 
diclionary,  and  Ihal  llie  niajorily  wrile  (Ifu'man  in  au 
awkward  and  unskillful  style,  and  many  do  nol  know 
how  to  Write  meu  IhcIr  vernacular  \\\\\\  grammaliral 
correclness." 

\Ve  hâve  ali'eady  observcd  Ihal  Ihese  liMidencies  auil 
conséquences  in  (Jermany  and  lliis  counlry  bave  followed 
from  a  sincer(Mlesire  on  the  [larl  of  professorsand  leachers 
lo  make  Ihe  shidy  of  language  more  Iruly  scienlific  and 
more  severely  discijilinary.  Il  would  nol  be  difîicull  to 
show  Ihal  if  they  are  not  cliecked  lliey  will  defeat  Ihe 
very  ends  which  Ihey  propose  lo  promole.  Thaï  melhod 
of  sludy  cannot  be  heallhfulin  ils  discipline  which  intro 
duces  Ihe  melhods  of  science  bel'ore  the  mind  of  the  pnpil 
is  capable  of  severely  scienlific  processes,  and  meanwhile 
neglecls  lo  cullivate  the  memory  and  stimulale  llie  ima- 
ginalion  al  an  âge  when  the  memory  and  imagination 
are  mosl  active.  Grammar  in  ail  its  forms  is  Ihe  produci 
of  abslracl  relleclion.  The  studenl  who  traces  its  hislory 
from  its  firsl  beginnings  with  Ihe  Stoic  logiciaus,  down 
lo  the  highly  arliflcial  and  severely  systemalic  forms 
which  is  bas  now  attained;  the  teacher  who  reflecls 
superficially  upon  Ihe  nalureof  the  relationswilh  which 
it  i-equires  ihe  pupil  lo  become  familiar,  and  llie  dryness 
of  the  nomenclature  whi(di  it  forces  him  lo  learn  and 
apply,  cannot  bul  bi>  sensilile  Ihal  llie  inlelligent  appré- 
hension of  Ihe  simplesl  synla''lical  relations  is  no  easy 
task  for  the  youthful  mind.  'l'his  lask  is  not  allevialed 
when  llie  additional  Inirden  is  imposed  upon  him  of 
maslering  Ihe  Iheory  of  case  and  lense  formations  in  Ih-^ 
lighl  of  their  historié  changes,  and  especially  when  Uiesc 
hisloric  changes  are  made  lo  illuslrale  a  recondite  theory 
of  linguislic  ilevelopmenl.  The  only  possible  melhod  of 
niakiiig  Ihe  grammar  lolerable  is  lo  make  Ihe  language 
inleresling:  and  Ihe  only  way  of  niaking  the  language 
interesliug  is  lo  stimulale  and  reward  Ihe  memory  Miid 
imagination  by,  Ihe  exercise  of  power. 

The  beginnêr  in  Ihe  study  of  language  has  liule  power 
lo  reason  or  lo  generalize.  This  capacily  can  be  awakeneil 
only  gradnally.  lie  has  abundani  ca]iacily  lo  remeinher 
and  récite.  This  he  can  be  tanghl  lo  exercise,  and  as  he 
makes  progress  lie  will  gain  conlidence  in  bis  own  capa- 
city and  find  delighl  in  bis  own  acbievemculs.  Ile  mus! 
he'made  lo  sludy  and  compelled  lo  leani  al  aiiy  cosi  ;  bul 
il  is  one  lliing  to  made  a  hoy  sindy  what  he  can  actnally 
inasler  anilanolher  lliing  lo  coin]iel  him  lo  learn  whalhe 
cannol  iiudeisland.  The  leacher  aller  Ihe  new  melhod 
would  Ihen  tiiul  "  a  jirodigy  of  parts"— who  has  a  preco 
i  cious  and  one  sided  memory,  or  an  nualiiral  premahi- 
rene.ss  foi-  generalizalion.  Sncli  a  jniiiil  ineels  lliedemands 
of  Ihe  new  System,  and  llie  leacher  takeshis  achievemenls 
as  Ihe  normal  and  proper  standard  for  the  average  hoy, 
who  is  not  sln[iid  or  ]ierverse,  and  he  salislies  himself 
with  driving  an  enlire  class  Ihrough  the  nnatural  pro 
cesses  in  which  onh-  a  ver\-  few  are  snccessfnl.  And  what 
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is  llie  resiilt'/'  Thcro  is  ao  yeuuiiio  cnlhusiasm  in  tlic 
work, — tliere  is  little  deliglit  in  conscious  progi-ess. 
becausc  therc  is  no  exciting  and  rewarding  sensc  of 
poucr.  Even  tlie  ]irodigy  of  tlie  class  lias  lilUe  deliglit 
in  tlic  laiiguago  whicli  lie  studies,  as  a  liviiig  enibodi- 
inent  of  tliought  and  feeling.  The  diill  is  admirable,  as 
il  must  be  if  tlic  exactions  arc  severe,  but  tlie  sensé  of 
monotony  soon  becomes  intolerably  dreary.  Tlic  prcjia- 
ratioii  for  tlie  class-rooni  is  laechanical;  tlie  recitations 
ressemble  tlie  wearisonie  round  of  llie  mill-horse.  As 
liie  resull  of  tlie  wliole,  tlie  prodigy  of  grammar — the 
oiie  boy  among  ten — studies  pliilology  and  Sanscrit  in 
ordçr  tliat  bc  iiiay  teacli  grammar  lo  aiiotlier  génération. 
Of  tlie  reiiiainder,  two  or  tliree  becorne,  ]iy  nuicli  pains- 
taliing,  good  Latin  and  Greek  grainmarians,  wlio  bring 
from  ilieir  studies  valuable  results  as  the  reward  of  the 
paids  taking  application  and  the  severe  intellectnal  gyni- 
nastics  to  whicli  tiiey  hâve  beci:  subjected  for  ycars!^  But 
Ihoy  retain  because  they  bave  formed  but  few  fresh  and 
exciting  associations  witli  the  sentiments  aud  life  of  anti- 
quit}',  and  tlieir  impressions  are  comparatively  l'eeble  of 
the  wonderful  précision  and  Ue.xibility  of  the  "diction  for 
which  the  classic  writers  are  so  conspicious.  To  read  a 
I.atin  autlior  lias  beconie,  to  but  very  few  of  the  many 
whostudy  J^atiii,  a  jwsitivc  pleasure.  To  read  Greek 
jifose  is  to  the  most  of  tliem  a  task.  and  so  when  the 
collège  ciirriculnm  is  over,  the  niajorilyof  the  class  sniile 
significaiitly  when  adviscd  to  read  a  single  Latin  autlior 
for  enjoyineiil,  while  the  best  scholars  respond  to  the 
suggestion  witb  no  enthusiasm,  and,  witli  few  exceptions, 
fai[  to  put  il  iiilo  practice.  The  teacher  lias  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having,  tauglil  the  languages  in  a  truly  scicnlitic 
niethod,  of  having  drilled  liis  classes  witli  tiioniost  exact 
ing  sevcrity,  and  sharpcned  liieir  faculties  by  the  most 
perfcct  niilling  process  that  could  be  conceivable.  He 
lias  laid  a  broad.  foundation,  as  lie  calls  it,  for  tlie  future 
study  of  the  languages,  procidcd  the  pupil,  after  hisseven 
years  of  school  and  collège,  shall  give  a  suflicient  portion 
of  llie  following  years  to  the  mastery  of  the  vocabulary, 
and  tlio  correct  reading,  as  liteiature,  of  the  great  iiias- 
Icrs  of  ancient  thought  and  feeling. 

We  coiitend  thaï  wilh  a  différent  melhod,  the  saine  or 
belter  attainments  avouUI  be  achieved  in  scientiiio  gram- 
mar and  comparative  iihilology,  wilh  tlio  addition  of  a 
far  riclier  vocabulary,i.of  tlie"  power  of  reading  casily 
Latin  and  Greek  prose,  and  of  an  insight  iiito  and  a 
sympathy  wilh  the  peculiar  life  of  aiitiquity  ;  and  above 
ail,  of  a  more  intelligent  appréciation  of  that  which  is 
excellent  in  English  literature  and  EngUsh  diction,  and 
a  more  refined  enjoymenl  of  whatever  Ghristianily  and 
science  bave  doue  for  modem  literature.  We  coiitend 
lliat  tlio  iiiethod  of  classical  study  aud  instruction  which 
we  bave  sketched  is  llio  only  melhod  which  is  truly 
scieiitific,  because  il  aloiie  follows  the  laws  of  psycholo- 
gical  dcvelopmenl  and  adaiits  ils  methods  to  liic  chang- 
ing  capacities  of  the  recipienl.  li  is  not  one  of  the  least  I 
of  ils  advanlages,  tiiat  il  compels  Ihe  inslructor  to  studv  1 
Ihe  capacities  of  l  the  individual  pupil,  and  bring  himself 
into  close  aud  atl'ectionate  sympathy  wilh  every  new 
class  which  comes  under  bis  care  ;  iiï  short,  to  be  perpe- 
lually  young  again,  as  lie  must  perpetually  renew  bis 
youtli,  wilh  the  young  minds  and  llie  young  hearts 
which  Ihe  Creator  and  rencwer  of  lifo  brings  freshly 
lo  bis  love  and  gnidance  wilh  each  retuniing  year.  If 
Ihe  remark  of  Coleridge  may  be  accepted,  Ihat  the  secret 
ofgeniusisto  carry  the  feelings  of  childhood  into  old 
âge,  it  is  preeminenlly  true  of  the  genius  for  teaching, 
which  in  this  respect,  like  every  otlier  divine  gift, 
•'  blesseth  liim  that  givcs  and  him  t'Iial  takcs." 

— New  England  Journal  of  Education, 


Liglil  aii4l  Ait-  lu  tlie  Scliool-ruom. 

\Ve  can  understaud,  obviously  enough,  huw  ihat 
mistaken  principles  may  be  applied  to  C(>rtain  build- 
ings which  would  resull  in  entirely  or  uearly  drhcient 
ventilation  witb  but  little  direct  injury  toa  few  per- 
sons,  owing  to  exceptional  circumstances. 

A  similar  defect  in  the  ventilalioii  and  cognalc 
appliances  of  a  school-house,  howcver,  might  b.> 
attended  witb  disastrous  results.  The  res[iiration  of 
the  saine  air  again  and  agaiu  by  adiills,  for  instance 
for  a  couple  of  liours  on  a  Sunday,  is  iiever  so  mis 
chievous  in  its  conséquences  as  when  expericnced  every 
day  for  five  or  si.x  liours,  and  somelimes  longer,  by 
children  of  tendei'  y+'ars.  If , the  freshness  and  purity 
of  the  air  breathed  Ly  older  persons  lias  an  importani 
bearing  on  liealth,  as  witness  the  ditfercuce  betweeii 
nieii  and  youth  whose  daily  occupations  conOne  them 
inuch  iniloors.  and  lliose  xvho  follow  an  ouldoor 
occu])ation,  liow  much  more  in  the  case  of  a  child 
kept  long  in  a  school-room  Avith  many  otliers? 

Tliu  teni[ierature   and  (juality  of  the  air  which  is  to 
enter  llie  lungs  becomes,  Ihen,  subjects  for  liourly  con 
sideratioii   in    the  school-room,  as  conlributiiig  by  its 
purity  or  inijinrily  to  ail  the  vital  functions.  directiv  or 
indirectly. 

To  rebreathe  the  air  which  lias  once  passed  through 
the  lungs  is  uot  agreeablc.  Nature  thus  early  warn- 
us,  through  our  sensé  of  smell,  of  a  deficiency  in  tln' 
life-giving  oxygen,  aud  this  Avarning  is  conlinued 
tliroughout  the  furtlier  progress  of  détérioration.  Tlir 
constaul  breathiiig  of  a  vilialed  or  over-heated  atmos- 
phère will  diieclly  tend  lo  undermiiic  the  constitution 
of  a  child,  and,  for  the  lime,  even  render  it  mon- 
susce[)tible  to  suddeu  changes  of  température  wheii 
leaving  school.  And  even,  as  an  intelligent  writer  on 
tJir  suhjecl  says,  ••  when  occurriu''-  (vitiationi  in  less 
degree,  as  in  roonis  whcre  partial  ventilation  exist:?, 
much  of  Ihe  restlessness,  inattention  and  apparent 
stupidity,  ofteii  observable  among  the  children,  is  due 
more  to  wani  uf  freshness  in  Ihe  air  Ihan  lo  dullness 
in  the  scholar.  A  teacher  will  lind  his  or  her  task 
materially  facilitated,  if  carried  on  in  a  liglit,  cheerful, 
warm  aud  airy  room.  However  important  in  ail  rooms 
aud  collections  of  rooms,  let  us  understaud,  once  for 
ail,  that  proper  •  warming  and  ventilation'  is  seldom 
of  such  vital  moment  as  in  the  school-room,  and  that 
éducation  cannot  oroperly  bc  carried  on  witliout  it."  (1| 
Of  almosl  iiarallel  value  and  importance  is  Ihe  con- 
sidération of  ]U'oper  and  suiîicient  lighting  and  tb'- 
arrangemeiil  of  seats  iu  the  school-rooiu. 

Mr.  Robson,  the  autlior  of  an  excellent  work  ou  school 
architecture,  recnilly  publislied  in  London,  says: 

'•  Sonie  may  tliink  tlial  so  apparently  trivial  a  ques 
lion  as  that  uf  school  desks  could  not  justify  much 
discussion.  Médical  antliorities  think  otherwise,  and 
lay  the  greatest  stress  on  the  proper  shape  and  propor- 
tion to  be  used  in  every  part,  as  well  as  on  Ihe  admis- 
sion of  suitable  lighC  in  a  suitabb'  nmnner  to  tlin 
children  seated  at  tlie  desks. 

••According  lo  Dr.  Leibreicli.  the  iioled  opthalmic 
surgeon,  in  London,  the  change  iu  the  functions  of  the 

(I)  Tiio  principal  ul'  l'ublic  Si-tmol  Xo.  tl,  iii  UroolJyn,  lias  recentlv 
put  into  opération  a  simple  aiid  ulTiçirTit  remeJy  for  over-heated 
class  rooms. 

Small  blanki.  mIucIi  eoiitemplate  llie  reeord  ol'  liuurlv  observations 
of  llio  tliermometer  during  tlio  school  liours,  are  placcd  under  the 
eonlrol  of  Iho  teachfr,  wlio  is  rcquired  to  ûll  lliein  up.  The  ofTect  of 
thus  systematizing  a  'séries  of  otiservalions  of  this  charaeter.  has 
.ilready  been  notably  benelieial  in  maintaining  the  température  of 
the  several  class  rooms,  at  a  point  where  tho  healih  and  comfort  of 
ail  eoncerned  is  subserved. 
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Visual  01 
■ — viz  : 

"  Ist.    Ducreasi' 
(MyopiaK 

''  2iid.  Decr*.'asL'  iu  aciiteiiess  lAiablyoïiiai. 

"  3rd.  Docroase  of  endurance  (Aslhunopiai.  ami  aïo 
uwLiig  chielly  to  two  causes,  improper  mothod  of  liglit- 
iiig  and  improper  sliadc  of  tlie  school  desk.  Confining 
(purselves  to  tlic  firsl,  grcat  importance  sliould  Le 
attaclied  to  tlic  opinion  of  Dr.  Lcibreich  as  an  eminenl 
occulist.  Is  myopia  dcvcloped  chiefly  dnring  schooMife  2 
!f  it  is,  and  to  a  greater  e.xtent  iu  scliools,  injudicously 
liglited,  the  question  assumes  a  practical  aspect.  It  is 
easy  to  niidorsland  that  eye  disease  nuiy  Le  on  llie 
iucrease.  and  that  caj'elcss  or-  ignorant  arraiigmenls 
niay  tend  lo  aggravate  it,  but  other  causes  niust  surely 
bo  at  work  besides 'bad  lighting  and  nnsuilablc  desks. 
Education  of  almost  any  kiud  iiiiist  to  a  certain  cxtciit 
all'ei't  sigbi.  Civilized  niaii  never  bas  tiie  ]ierfect  vision 
of  the  sa\age.  Constant  poring  over  Ijooks  and  white 
paper  is  kuown  to  be  injurions,  ^yhon  continued 
ihrougli  the  many  years  required  for  coinplcting  a 
biglier  éducation,  the  resufts  may  easily  becoine 
inaiked,  nnless  the  éducation  bi'  condiicted  with  tlie 
greatest  care  and  discrimination  in  suitahle  premises. 

"  Dimiiiulion  of  and  iiijury  to  sight  caiinot  be  eiUi- 
rely  atlributed,  witli  fairness,  lo  improper  position  of 
Windows  and  bad  shapes  of  desks.  In  no  country  in 
the  world  is  tlieic  a  more  complète  System  of  national 
éducation,  or  one  ■\vhicli  bas  e.xisted  longer  in  its 
popular  foriii,  than  in  Gerniany.  And  in  no  connliy 
ii.is  doser  attention  been  paid  to  the  judicious  lighting 
of  school  buildings,  and  lo  the  proper  shape  of  school 
desks.  The  light  is  invaiiabl)-  adinitted  fro>n  Ihc  Icfl 
sidc  onlij  of  the  childri'ii.  The  desks  are  Ihr;  resulls  of 
biiig  study  ou  the  part  of  tlieir  anatomical  aulhorities. 
Yet  in  no  country  is  myopia  so  coninion.  Tlie  slioil- 
sighted,  spectaclc-wearing  Gorman  is  a  W(dl  kuown 
type  on  tlie  stage  of  any  Londoii  théâtre,  jiist  as  lie  is 
in  the  streets  of  Berlin  itself.  Iucrease  of  knowledge 
must  hâve  soine  attendant  drawbacks,  howevcr  com- 
paratively  sliglit,  aiid  impairiîd  eyesight  and  crooked 
shoulders  may  be  aniong  tliem  if  due  care  lie  wanting. 
This  is  one  reason  wliy  instruction  in  llie  hall  for 
gyniuastica  bas  becomc  an  inséparable  ]iail  id  ilic 
regular  school  course  in  Germany. 

"  The  £"  jnd  change  in  quality  of  eyesighl  lamblyoplin, 
occurring  during  the  school  âge,  may  well  be  left  to 
takc  care  of  itself.  Dccrcase  iu  the  acnleness  of  vision 
must  always  raiik  in  the  saine  category  with  deci'case 
in  yonthfuliiess,  as  one  of  the  ills  which  llesh  is  lieir  to. 

"  TIk'  third  abnormal  state  of  the  eye  arises,  we  are 
told,  piincipally  from  two  causes — one,  a  congénital 
c.dudiliou  which  eau  be  corrected  by  the  nse  of  l'onve.x 
glasses  —  another,  a  distni-bance  iu  the  iiarmonions 
cDudilions  of  the  muscles  of  tlie  eye,  often  caused  by 
uusuitablc  arrangements  for  work.  Insuflicieul  or  ill- 
arranged  light  obiiges  us  to  lesseu  Ihe  distance  betweeu 


indistiiii-t — amblyopic — or  perhajis  the  muscles  resist 
thèse  difTiculties  for  a  time,  beconie  weary.  and  thus  is 
produced  the  diniunition  of  endurance,  llow  can  thèse 
evils  be  preventcd  ?.  The  light  must  be  sulficienlly 
strong,  and  fall  on  the  table  from  the  left  hand  side, 
and  as  far  as  possible  from  above.  The  cliildren  ought 
to  sit  straight,  and  not  hâve  the  book  nearer  lo  the  eye 
tliat  ten  iiiches  at  least.  Besides  this,  the  book  onglit 
to  be  raised  20°  for  xvritiiig  and  about  iO»  for  reading. 

The  question  of  lighting  bas  been  inucli  discussed  in 
Germany  for  somc  years.  The  récent  researclies  of  Dr. 
Cohii  give  ns  the  fact  that,  of  ilO  students  wliom  be 
exainined.  only  one-third  were  foiind  to  possess  good- 
sight  ;  nearly  two-thirds  were  short-sigliied.  Among 
•224  cases  of  myopia^  only  .30  were  bereditary.  Hr 
visited  many  scliools,  and  foniid  geuerally  a  large 
percentage  oi'  sliortsighted  persons.  He  considered  the 
reason  to  be  the  détective  lighting  of  the  scliools,  be- 
cause  the  relative  number  of  tin-  persoiis  wliose  sight 
xvas  injurionsly  alfecled  was  foiiiid  to  lie  smaller  iu  the 
better-iighted  buildings.  It  is  therefon»  argued  that  a 
class  room  is  only  xvell-liglited  when  it  has  30  squan; 
inches  of  glass  to  cvery  square  foot  of  lloor  space. 
Taken  iu  conjunction  with  other  considérations.  Ibis 
would  show  that  eacli  scliolar  should  hâve  the  advan 
tage  of  about  300  square  inches  of  window  glass. 

"The    calculation    is    very    rough.    and    caniiol    be 
acccpted  as  a  rule,  for  inucli  dépends  on  the  position  ol 


the  eye  and  the  book  whilc  reading  and  writing.  We 
luust'do  the  saine  if  the  desks  or  seats  are  not  in  llie 
right  position  or  of  the  riglit  shade  and  size.  "Wlicu 
tTio  eye  looks  al  a  very  ncar  object,  the  accommodaling 
apparalus  and  the  muscles  which  liirii  the  eye  so  that 
the  axes  converge  towards  the  s;iuie  object,  are  broughl 
into  a  condition  of  greater  leiisi(ni.  aiid  tins  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  jtrim-ipal  c.inse  of  shorl-sightedness 
aiid  ils  iucrease.  If  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  iiol 
strong  eiiough  lo  resist  such  tension  for  any  length  of 
lime,  one  of  the  eyes  is  left  lo  itself;  and'whilst  one 
eye  is  direcled  on  the  object,  the  other  déviai  es  out- 
\v:irilh'.   reeeives  false   images,   and   its   vision  luTonie 


the 


glas 


It  serves,   however,    to  show  the   kiud    ui 


f~f  /  —      ■        --  -  ~       — 

attention  now  paid  to  this  brandi  of  school  planning. 

"The  taxes  on  knowledge,  p.iyable  by  cliildren,  iu 
Ihe  shape  of  weariness  ami  fatigue,  are  suliicientlv 
heavy  to  justify  ail  the  pains  which  are  being  or  eau 
be  taken  to  allcviate  tliein.  It  is  yet  diliicult  to  bdieve 
that  although  20  per  cent,  of  ail  school  boys,  and  in 
per  cent,  of  ail  scliools  girls  in  Switzerland.'niay  ha\i' 
one  shoulder  liigher  tliaii  the  other,  the  cause  is  to  be 
fouiid  in  the  improper  shapes  and  positions  of  seats  and 
jiositions  of  seats  and  desks  in  daysgone  Iiy.  In  EnglamI, 
we  bave,  in  the  past,  always  neglected  the  question  of 
lighting  our  schools  scientilically.  Provided  the  quaii- 
tily  were  sufîicient.  liltle  eaie  x\as  nsed  as  lo  its  scmrei' 
or  direction. 

'•  To  suinmarize  Ihe  results  arrived  at  ou  tlie  subjcci 
of  school  desks  and   tlieir  lig|iliiig.  we  may  point  ont  ; 

'•  ifli  That  a  desk  for  two,  3'feet  i  inches  long.  ^\  ilii 
intervening  gangways,  1  foot  i  inches  wide,  lias  proxcd 
to  be  the  best  for  graded  schools.  and  that  live  ro\\s 
bave  been  found  practically  suflicient  in  the  direction 
of  depth  Ol-  distance  from  the  teacher. 

■■  \b]  Thaï  the  fuU-size  section  should  be  carefiillv 
sliidied  in  every  jiart,  and  adapted  to  the  aiiatomy  uf 
the  liuinan  frame  iu  its  varying  sizes. 

''  (c)  That  lighting  from  the  side,  es[iedally  Ibe  lefi 
side,  is  of  such  great  iinportauce  as  projierh  lo  ba\i'  a 
niaterial  inlluence  over  our  plans. 

"  The  lirsl  and  la.st,  tending  to  deleriuine  Ibc  s(iecilic 
sizes  of  rooins,  and  to  ellect  the  gênerai  priiiciples  In 
be  followed,  ha\c  an  important  beariiig  on   the  .irraii 
genients  of  plans  here-afler  giveii,   and   caniiol-,    Iheir. 
fore,  be  too  clearly  remeinbered." 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  far  readiing  progress 
iu  the  design  and  détail  of  schoolhoiise  construction 
and  in  the  metliods  of  leaching,  etc.,  chcerfuUy  recog- 
nized  on  every  hand,  the  iield  for  imjirovement  is  slill 
a  broad  one,  ofl'ering  abuudaiit  o|iportunity  i'or  inlel 
ligent  discussion  in  ail  lliat  tends  to  tborougliness  in 
edni'ation  or  contributes  to  the  bealth.  coavcuience  and 
happ'iness  of  tliose  for  wlioni  it  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to 
siibordinale  every  seltisli  ami  personal  considération. 
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Frivoloii*)  IiiNtriictiou  in   tbc  C-oiiiiiioii  !<«ckoolM. 

Practical  eleiueiilary  kiiowledgc  was  lUKiucsliouably 
llie  simple  idea  of  llic  common  scliool  systeni.  That  simple 
idea  lias  bccome  a  very  complex  one  ;  aud  instead  of 
tiiorough  instruction  in  readinir,  writing,  spelling,  aiith- 
metic,  grammar,  geography,  and  tlic  liistory  of  one's  own 
country  and  political  institutions,  children  are  coaxed, 
wheedied,  draggc  J,  or  driven  over  every  division  of  science 
into  wliicli  knowledge,  spéculation  or  c.xperiment  lias 
hecii  fornuilated.  Tlie  course  of  study  wliich  children 
from  six  to  sixteeu  years  ai'c  now  expected  to  pursuc  witii 
intelligence  and  profit,  inrludes  : 


Keading, 

Spelliiiij, 

Wriiiny, 

Drawiny, 

Music, 

Gcrmaii, 

Uistory, 

Zoohyy, 


The  mental  energy  ot  tlie  cliild  is  thusdisli'ibuled  over 
ihis  immense  lield,  comprisiiig  ail  tlio  accumulations  of 
investigation  wliich  mankind  hâve  madesince  tliebegin- 
nin^of  lime  ;  instead  of  beingconcentrated  upon  ihe  chief 

lauguageand  aritli 


Latin, 

l'hysiuloyy, 

Bolany, 

Grcck, 

Afusic, 

Geomeinj, 

Gcoloyy, 

Alyebra, 

Astronoiny, 

C/iemistiy, 

Optics, 

Mineraloyi/, 

HydiauUcs, 

Poliiical  Ecoauituj 

Dynamics, 

Rheioric. 

cliemislry — only  a   little — somc  of  thc  defuiitious  aiid 
pretty  experimeiits.  Wehad  not  muchtimc  for  chemistry. 

0.  "p.  Tl'm.  You  arc  cqually  well  offin  geology,  astro 
noniy,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  o]ilics,  physiology, 
and  ail  thc  otlier  tliings,  are  you  ? 

CliarjriiKd  John. — — 

0.  P.  Well,  ncver  miud.  You  sludied  geometry  and 
trigonomctry  ?  Ycs,  of  course.  \  fricnd  of  mine,  a  sui- 
veyor,  asked  me  to  iind  liim  a  capable  assistant,  and  lie 
would  pay  him  good  wagcs 

Unhappy  John.  Oli  no,  sir.  I  could  not  do  that.  You 
see  -we  had  not  much  timo  for  geometry  ;  I  can  dcnions- 
trate  sonie  of  the  propositions  in  thc  book.  bv  tlie  lellois 
— Ihdt's  ail. 

O.P.  Youcaadraw?  You  can  eani  sumethiiig  in  an 
architect's  oflice  ?  You  can  help  thc  drauglitsmeu  over 
in  the  Locomotive  Works  ?  Tliat's  a  good  business 

Laughing  John.  Oh  no,  sirl  1  cau't  draw  !  1  had  im 
taste  for  it,  but  went  throiigh  liic  forms  willx  tlic  resl  of 
the  class,  because  we  ail  had  to.  But  I  scarcely  know  a 
straight  Une  from  a  curved  one  ;  mollier  always  said  l 
iiad  no  "  eye  "  for  drawing,  or  anylhing  like  thaï. 

0.  P.  You're  rallier  a  iieat  and  pleasant  lad — fond  of 
music?  You  studied  that  in  school  ever  since  you  werc 

et  you  a  place 


eleiuenls  of  ail  knowledge, — iiamely 

nielic,  —  witliout  a   thorough   fainiliarity  with  which, 

Jionest  progress  in  secondary  studies  is  inipossible. 

Tbe  resuit  of  the  dîstributive  system  of  instruction  is 
that  the  children  of  the  conipaialively  pour,  wlio  cous 
titute  the  large  inajorily  of  every  coiiiniunily,  leave  the 
cominoii  schools  entircly  unUt  to  earn  their  living  with 
the  intelligence  and  efliViency  wliich  might  liave  been 
reasonably  expected  from  the  number  of  years  they  had 
spenl  there,  and  the  cosl  of  their  instruction  assessed 
upon  tax-payei's. 

A  boy  of -sixteen  is  graduated  from  a  high-school,  and 
seeks  eniployment.  He  asks  the  counselof  a  trusty  l'riend, 
and  this  coUoquy  is  likely  to  ensue. 
old  Practical.  Well,  what  can  you  do,  John  ? 
Concciled  John.  Oh,  almosl  anything,  I  suppose. 
0.  P.  But  what  can  you  do  ? 

Surpriscd  John.  Why,  I  can  do 

And  he  llatters  himself  that  liis  hésitation  is  certamly 
a  mistake.  Has  lie  not  been  al  school  since  he  was  si.\ 
years  old?  Did  lie  not  "  learn  everything'' ?  Was  he  not 
a  sniarl  boy  ?  Has  he  not  liis  diplonia  of  graduation  from 
ihe  high-school  ? 
U  P.  What  hâve  you  been  studyingthe  laslfew  years? 

Complaisant  John,  tîreek,  Latin,  German,  Frencli, 

0.  P.  AU  right.  You  must  go  to  collage,  and  be  a 
lawyer  of  a  doctor,— or  a  minister.  Would  you  like  to 
be  a  minister  ? 

Uonest  John.  No,  sir.  Fallier  is  dead,  and  mother  cau't 
send  me  to  collège.  I  must  go  to  Avork  liglit  awav.  and 
earn  money.  Il  is  needed  at  home. 

0.  P.  Very  weU.  Thaldoes  you  crédit,  "ion  know  Ger- 
man and  Frencli.  Mr.  Lamonte,  an  importer,  wants  a 
correspondence  clerk  lo  rcad  and  write  Ictlers  in  tliose 
languages.  That  will  be  a  nice  place  for  vou 


Pcrplcxcd  John.  Oh  no,  sir.  I  on-lyknow  a  little  of  each 
l  can  read  Ihem  in  ptint  pretty  well,  in  thc  books  we 
used,  but  I  cannot  speak  tliein  or  wrile  them. 

0.  P.  Well,  what  else  did  you  learn  ? 

John.  Chemistry 

U.  P.   That  will"  do.  The  druggist  on  llie  corner  wauls 
a  young  inau  wliounderstands  the  propcrlicsof  cheniicals 
and  manufacture  of  drugs,  and  your  knowledge  of  che 
mistry  is  just  the  thing 

Scarcd  John.  Oh  no,  sir.  1  don't  know  anvthing  about 


?  You  studied  that  in  school  ever 
a  little  l'ellow  ?  Of  course.  Well,  I  can 
in  a  music  store 

Misérable  John.  Oh  no,  sir  !  I  dont  know  one  note  ur 
Sound  from  anollier.  Wc  studied  music  in  a  sort  of  way, 
because  we  were  "  marked  "  on  it,  but  I  ncver  coidd'\e;\ni 
it.     Mother  kuows  [  hâve  no  "  car."' 

tj.  P.    Of  course,  you  can  keep  books.' 

DoiincasC  .John.  Oh  no,  sir.  1  wouldn't  dare  lo  Iry. 
Wc  had  a  class  once  in  single  outry,  but  we  were  so 
busy  witii  our  Latin  and  Greek  and  Geology, — and  ail 
the  olher  things,  tiiat  wc  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
that. 

0.  P.  Anyhow,  you  learned  grammar  and  rhetoric,  1 
ani  sure.  That  Mr.'Kopp,  who  has  an  Insurance  agency, 
told  me  last  week  that  he  would  like  to  get  a  nice  smart 
young  man  who  could  prépare  correct  statements  for  him 
ont  of  bis  books — write  ont  bis  reports, — and  so  on.  You 
are  the  very  lad  for  Kopp 

Trcmbling  John.  Oh  no,  sir.  I  cau't  do  anything  likc 
that.  Why,  I  bave  nol  looked  inside  a  grammar  for 
years  ;  we  dou'l  learn  English  grammar  in  the  high 
school,  sir.  Grammar  is  only  taught  in  the  lower  grades, 
and  then  I  was  loo  young  to  undersland  it.  Mother  has 
hacj  lo  correct  niy  language  at  home,  but  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  correct  or  not.  I  can't  parsc — I  ncver  could. 
And  we  only  wrote  compositions  now  and  then,  and  I 
always  leased  my  sisler  into  writiug  mine.  Boys  don't 
like  composition  "as  well  as  girls,  sir. 

(*.  P.  1  guess  we'll  liavc  to  fall  back  on  your  arithnic 
tic.  Your  hand  wriling,  I  see,  is  not  very  good,  but  ^ou 
can  improve  lliat  if  you  try.  Vou  learned  ail  about  pcr 
cenlage  and  interest  and  foreign  exchange  in  your  arilh 

melic.    I  will  give  you  a  note  to  one  of  the  banks 

Occrirhelnicd  John.  Oh  no,  sir!  We  did  nol  study  arith 
nietic  in  the  high-school  '.  And  1  uever  understood  per- 
cenlage — il  is  the  liardest  Ihing  in  the  book.     I  was  only 
a  Utile  boy  whcn  we  were  in  perceutagc,  and  I could  nol 

el  it  throughmyhead.  Décimais  always  puzzled  me 

0.  P.  You  havc  been  in  school  ever  since  you  were  a 


little  fellow  able  to  go.  Your  mother  lias  kept  you  there, 
at  great  incouvenience.  calculating  that  you  would  be 
able  to  support  your  brothers  and  sisters  uutil  Ihey  grcw 
up.  You  havc  "  sludied  everything  " — including  Latin 
and  Greek  and  ail  the  ologies  and  drawing  aud  music. 
I  guess  you  can  now  earn  llfty  cents  a  wecK  as  a  parcel 
boy. 

Kveryhody  excepl  leachers,  school  superinlendenls,  and 
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<:oiiiiaittee-ii]eii  wlio  approve  Ihcorotical,  claborate,  and 
fancy  courses  of  study,  kuows  tlial  Uiispiclurc  is  pcrfecUy 
iiulliful.  Evciy  boy-^very  girl — knoAVsit,  Avliohasgouc 
ihrough  Ihc  côinmon-school  course  as  il  uow  stands,  aud 
underlakcn  to  llnd  remuncrative  cmploynipnt.  It  is  tlic 
iiaturalresuU  of  tlic  dislribulive  systeni  ol' clenieulary 
inslruction.  The  cbildren's  niinds  are  scattered  broadoast 
over  llie  di\  ersilies  of  Knowledge,  iuslead  of  beiug  kcpt 
upon  aritlimetic  and  language  uutil  tUcy  hâve  Ihoroughly 
learned  the  principles  and  Ihc  practice  of  boUi,  and 
learned.theni  so  tlioroughly  thaï  il  will  be  impossible 
evor  lo  lose  eilhcr  Ihc  skill  or  the  knowledge. 

The  dislribulive  System  of  inslrucliou  may  be  well 
enough  for  Ihe  children  of  Ihe  rich  who  will  spend  addi- 
lional  ycars  in  collège  or  the  v  niversily,  wheic  prolouged 
sludy  may  be  dovoled  lo  acquiring  cxaclness  in  several 
sciences,  and  \vlio  are  nol  compelled  lo  lurn  Ihemselves, 
for  bread,  iulo  Ihequick  world  of  work  where  Ihe  highest 
wagcs  are  paid  for  skill  in  ]iraclical  mathcmalics  anrl 
1,'rammar,  and  wJiich  pays  nothingal  ail  for  nicre  fi-inges 
of  scieuliiio  or  ornanienlal  knowledge. 

Il  would  be  ditlicull,  il  may  be  denuin-ed,  lo  dévoie 
leii  yearsof  instruction  e.xchisively  lo  language  and  aritli- 
mctii:,  \\  illi  flvc  hours  in  each  school  day.  Tlie  dilficulty 
assumes  larger  proportions  in  the  printed  course  of  sludy, 
however,  than  il  would  in  the  school  room.  Hul  such  a 
ii'strictiou  is  by  no  nieans  necessary.  The  faull  is  nol 
llial  olhpr  tliings  are  tauglil,  but  thaï  ollier  lliings  are 
laughi  to  Uie  neglccl  and  the  subslantial  exclusion  of 
thèse. 

In  the  sludy  of  language  are  includcd  readiog,  s[)el- 
hng,  writing,  gramniar,  rheloric,  composition,  and  lile- 
ralure — scven  studies,  inslcad  of  one.  In  arithmelic, 
tliere  is  work  enough  lo  be  carried  llirough  every  Icrm  in 
len  years,  if  the  boy  or  girl  is  lo  become  Ihoroughly  skil- 
ful  in  what  we  mean  by  practical  mathemalics, — iudecd, 
six  ternis — Iwo  years — mighl  bt  spenl  witli  solid  profit 
upon  the  allied  subjects  of  dcciuial  fractions  aud  ]ierceu- 
lage.  If  teachers  and  school  superintendents  iloubl  the 
acciiracy  of  this  statemenl  Ici  themconsullbusuiess  men. 
il  is  an  ahuosl  uuiversal  fact  Ihat  a  man  occupying  a 
resi)ousible  fiuancial  or  mercantile  desk  lias  Jiad  lo 
acquire  liis  capabilily  lo  transact  his  dulies  by  niaking 
I hem  a  spécial  sludy  fl/Ytr  lie  has  luft  school,  no  malter 
how  many  years  lie  remaincd  there.  .Vrilhmetic  is  begun 
early  euougli  in  the  couise  of  study,  but  it  isdropped  too 
soou.  0/  laie  years,  a  correct  insliuct  bas  Icd  lo  what  is 
leclinically  callcd  mental  arilhnielic — malhematical  ope- 
rations  withoul  niaterial  aid.  Tliis  is  begun  early  enougli, 
l>ut  tliere  is  nol  enough  of  it.  Il  is  by  far  the  besl  nieans 
of  developing  logic  in  the  child's  'mind  ;  it  nol  oiily 
familiarizcs  him,  gradually  aud  liajipily,  wilh  tlu' varions 
opcralions  in  numbers,  but  il  is  liie  mosleiricicnlmcthod 
of  induciug  Ihc  application  of  rcasoii  in  ail  his  mental 
(■(î(n-ls.  Yel  il  is  jiraclised  (Uily  twenly  minutes  a  day, 
Ihrougli  a  year  and  a  lialf  or  Iwo  years,  and  receives 
less  considération  than  drawing — wJiicii  is  lime  tlu'own 
away, — or  music,  wliich  is  delighlful  and  désirable,  but, 
after  ail,  nol  practical  ;  and  less  than  any  ollicr  of  the 
do/.en  superlluities  which  iiiake  an  imposing  display  in 
a  course  of  sludy,  but  which  do  little  service  in  the 
litting  of  a  boy  or  girl  for  bread-gelling.  Arithmelic, 
mental  and  practical,  should  bc  coutinned  until  the  lasl 
day  of  a  common-scliool  course.  Il  will  be  ol),jccl(;d  llial 
pupils  will  hâve  to  "go  over  the  s inu!  thing."  So  lliey 
^i^ould  ;  therc  is  no  otlier  way  by  which  children  ac({uii-e 
licrmanenl  knowledge.  To  memorize  a  rule  is  necessar\-; 
but  it  will  be  forgotten.  But  lo  perform  agaiu  and  agaiu 
Ihe  opérations  froin  wliosepriiicijdesllie  rules  aie  derived, 
will  enable  the  mind  involnnlarily  to  cvolve  (lie  rules, 
.nid  the  nicthods  will  be  fixed  bv  Ihe  practice.     As  Ihc 


average  course  of  study  is  now  divided,  a  child,  willi  his 
feeble,  forgelful  faculties,  is  cxpected  lo  iierform  ten 
years'  malhematical  work  in  six  or  less,  and  Ihc  lieaviesl 
misfortuuc  is  Ihat  tlie  course  takes  him  over  in  his  infan 
tilc  iicriod  the  very  principles  and  practice  which  lie 
sliould  bave  an  opporlunity  lo  sludy  lalest  and  last. 
Arithmelic  ought  lo  be  begun  very  early  :  but  it  siiould 
occupy,  wilh  grammar  and  composition,  Ihe  largesl  part 
of  each  day  in  Ihe  lasl  two  years  of  a  conimon  school 
System.  vVould  il  nol  be  more  reasonable  lo  give  the 
senior  boys  of  tlic  high-school  half  an  hour  a  day  in 
mental  arithmelic  than  in  mineralogy  or  geology,  aslro 
nomy  or  bolany  ?  Thèse  bave  llieir  proper  value;  Imi 
they  are  uol  valuablc,  to  Ihe  exclusion  of  arilhmetic,  foi' 
boys  aud  girls  wlio  will  leave  the  liigh-school  lo  caiii 
thëir  bread.  Their  value  cornes  laler  in  life. 
It  conlributcs  lo  onc's  happiness  lo  gaze  wlicic 

lleaveu's  cbon  vault, 
.SLudded  willi  stars  unuttorably  bright, 
Through  whicli  the  moon's  uncloudod  graudaur  roll^, 
Scems  liko  a  canopy  which  love  lias  .çpread 
To  curtain  her  sleeping  world, — 

aud  lo  bc  able  to  namc  Ihe  planets, — for  lliat  isiiboul  as 
much  aslronomy  as  a  boy  or  girl  of  sixtecn  will  learn, — 
but  Ihat  is  a  very  insignilicanl  part  of  éducation,  and  bas 
absolulely  nolhiug  lo  do  wilh  labor  and  wages.  The  lime 
dcvoled  to  a  superlicial  and  very  iniperfectly  understood 
introduction  to  ail  the  physical  "sciences  mighl  be  expen- 
ded  Avith  far  more  advanlage  upon  practical  arithmetii-, 
graminar,  and  Eiiglisli  composition,  while  book-kceping 
would  be  an  admirable  subslilutc  for  the  smatlering  of 
Freuch  and  German. 

Il  is  nol  apparent  why,  in  a  conimon  school  syslein, 
inlendcd  only  for  simple"  clementary  instruction,  al  lax- 
payers'  cxponse,  any  lime  or  moncy  shonld  be  devoled  to 
drawing,  music  as  a  science,  any  foreign  language,  liviiig 
or  dead,  or  the  sciences  which  are  nol  of  fommoii  use. 
Al  a  grade  inslitutc  in  Chicago  the  ollicr  day,  a  leachcr 
slated  Ihat,  owing  to  the  ainounl  of  lime  takeii  up  by 
German  and  drawing  on  her  scliednle,  shc  would  bave 
writing  only  twice  a  week  !  But  drawing  and  German 
were  lauglit  daily.  l'or  ninety-nine  of  a  hundrcd  children, 
every  moment  spenl  on  drawing  and  Ijerman — allhough 
a  linowledge  of  both  is  valuable---is  thrown  away.  Tbr 
firsl  dcmands  for  succcss  in  ils  pursuil,  spécial  talcnl 
which  God  gives  to  only  a  few  of  the  niass,  and  thèse 
few  will  hnd  a  way  lo  ciillivate  their  gift  if  it  be  wortli 
cultivaling.  The  rich  and  diflicult  German  longue  is 
only  loyed  wilh  in  American  common  schools;  very  few 
childreii  lay  even  Ihe  fouiidalion  upon  wliicb,  in  after 
years,  lo  build  a  superstructure.  Uni  every  child  should 
be  taught,  until  the  day  of  his  dismission,  to  write  his 
nwn  language,  (|uickly,  legibly,  and  iieally.  'l'he  distri- 
buti\e  systeni  of  instruclion  assigns  more  lime  to  inipos 
siblc,  impraclicable,  and  ornamenlal  sindies  lliaii  lo  iiii> 
nianifest  essen'ial  of  usefulness. 

Ifwearo  to  bave  addilional  studies.  wliy  >liall  Ihry 
nol  be  such  as  will  iiinre  lo  Ihc  child's  lienclit  ?  If  Ihciv 
be  more  lime  than  caii  be  prolilubly  or  ]>leasaiitly  speiit 
on  reading,  writing,  aritlimetic,  gramniar,  and  histoiy, 
why  nol  diminish  Ihe  school  hours?  The  health  and 
slrenglh  of  the  studenls  would  nol  bo  injured,  bui 
eiibanced,  by  thaï.  If  therc  is  to  be  no  diminntioii,— if 
Ihc  extra  lime  remain, — who  nol  jinl  it  to  a  useful  ]<nv 
pose?  Why  teacli  drawing  inslead  of  sewiiig?  Tliis  is  a 
serions  question.  Will  nol  it  be  a  greater  advanlage  for  a 
girl  lo  know  how  lo  sew  wilh  nealucss  and  expédition 
than  be  able  to  tell  the  différence  botween  an  oblique  liin' 
and  a  curve  ?  Why  teacb  music,  when  so  niany  cannol 
learn  even  ils  fiindamentai  distinctions  and   can   never 
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luni  11  to  accouul  ii  tliey  would,  aud  nol  teacli  book- 
keepiug  or  tailoiiug  ?  ilusic  and  drawiug  cousumc  tinic 
which  produces  neilher  artisl  nor  iiuisiciaDs  ;  the  saine 
timc  devoted  daily  lo  the  acquisition  of  a  tradc  would 
be  fitting  the  boy  lor  life.  It  -will  bc  auswcred  thaï  it  is 
impracticablc  to  givc  instruction  in  tlic  schools  in  thèse 
handicrafts  ;  tiien  do  not  kecp  the  boys  in  school,  was- 
ting  Ihc  tiiiic  ;  let  Iheni  seck  souie  such  instruction 
where  it  can  hc  givcn.  It  is  not  impraticable  to  tcach 
sewing;  nor  as  ditficult  or  annoying  to  the  teacher  as 
instruction  in  drawing  is.  It  is  sometimes  ai-gued  that 
drawing  is  an  aid  toward  writing.  Tiiis  plea  is  ijuite 
absurd.  The  child  writes  well  who  ineciianically  acquires 
niuscular  skill  in  imitating  certain  rigid  niodels  whicli 
compose,  our  script  alphabet;  tlie  gift  of  the  artist  is  to 
abolish  rigidity  and  discover  curves  and  chiar-oscuro. 
The  artisls  are  usually  tlie  worst  pcnnien  in  the  conniui- 
nity.  The  children  should  be  traincd  for  business  ;  not 
for  art.  If  any  artist  in  embryo  hc  aniong  thcui,  lie  will 
nalurally  develop  into  his  intended  statc.  Teachiug  him 
to  Write  clearly  will  not^defeat  or  inipair  dcstiny.  Every 
embryo  incvitably  matures  into  wliat  God  intended  it 
should  be. 

It  is  quite  notorious  how  few  successfui  merchants 
daic  cvou  Write  their  own  letters.  They  are  educated 
mcn,  in  a  gênerai  way  ;  in  tlieir  youth  they  wcre  laught 
niany  things,  but  grammar  was  only  iniperfectly  acqui- 
l'ed,  and  they  do  uot  trust  themselves  in  its  mazes.  llow 
l'ew  leading  public  uien  send  a  line  lo  the  press  without 
Itrsl  subjecting  it  to  the  ceusorship  of  sonie  friend  capa- 
ble of  correcting,  if  need  be,  iis  grannualical  crrois  !  How 
few  Senators  and  Congressmen,  on  llie  tloor  of  tiie 
National  Assenibly,  are  not  indebted  to  tho  gênerons  and 
uuappreciated  news-papcr  man  for  sctting  right  Ihc  verbs 
and  subjects,  llie  cases  of  the  nouns,  and  Ihe  number  of 
the  pronouns,  beforc  the  lionorable  genllenian's  uugrani 
matical  speech  reaches  his  admiring  constitucnls  1 

The  lack  of  adéquate  knowledge  of  grauiinar  and  arilli 
luelic  lias  blunted  the. life  of  many  an  able  and  ambitions 
luechanic.  Tliere  are  men  working  al  the  forge,  in  tlie 
boiler  slioii,  and  among  the  moulders'  casts,  whose  brains 
are  big  eiiough  and  clear  enough  to  place  llieni  in  stations 
where  theii  talents  would  bless  inankiiid,  and  oiirich 
and  enoble  lliemselves  ;  but  they  remain  drudges  and 
slaves  of  inaller  bccause  they  liave  nol  sntlicient  know 
ledge  of  grammar  to  write  au  exact  slaleinent  of  an 
idca,  nor  enough  familiarity  wilh  the  rulosof  arillinietic 
to  solvo,  in  figures,  the  problems  which  their  association 
wilh  involved  niachinery  suggest.  George  Ste[)lienson 
Icarned  to  rcad  afler  lie  was  prowii  u'p,  aud  to  wrile,  by 
tlie  liglit  of  his  engine-lire,  afler  his  niarriagi\  TUit  in 
tho  United  States  the  children  who  become  inechauics 
go  lo  the  cominon  schools  for  soine  years,  al  Icvist,  and 
instead  of  being  taught  language  and  nuUliomatics  wilh 
a  icrsislent  thorongliness,  their  precious  period  of  school- 
days  is  largely  friltered  away  \ipon  a  lisl  of  sublime 
.sciences,  not  one  of  which  they  learn  anything  of,  nol 
onc  of  which  can  rcnder  them  snbstanlial  assistance. 

Let  not  tlie  rcproach  be  suggested  thaï  the  children  of 
Ihc  poor  should  not  acquire  univcrsal  knowledge;  thaï 
a  royalty  ought  lo  be  placed  upon  science  aud  art  wliicli 
only  tho  ricli  inay  safely  invade.  No,  no  ;  knowledge  is 
Ihe  domain  of  every  one  who  chooses  lo  enter  upon  il; 
but  Ici  us  give  lo  the  children  the  keys  by  which  its 
gales  are  opened.  The  keys  are — ready  skill  in  arithmc 
tic,  and  Ihat  actual  familiarity  wilh  the  grammar  of  the 
English  language  which  will  eiiabh;  each  lo  thiiik  wilh 
a  consciousness  of  exactness;  and  so  tliinking,  he  will 
nol  be  afraid  to  speak  and  to  write.  T'ogetlier  wilh  thèse, 
they  should  he  taught  geography  lo  a  rcasouable  extent, 
flnited  States  liistory,  and  book  "keeping.  They  will  learn 


otlier  kinds  of  knowledge  aller  their  luiuds  are  ready  foi- 
them.  And  niusi(;  will  not  départ  froui  the  schools,  even 
if  the  iiiusic  leacher  never  enters  tlicre. 

An..\Lii.^  Fiii.ix. 
— //(  Xatioiial  Tvachcr^'  .Hunihtij. 
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It  may  .'^ecin  straiige,  but  1  think  >  uu  will  recogiii/i' 
the  fact,  that  whcn  you  hear  the  expression,  '-Ile  is  a 
firsl  rate  teacher,  '"  six  limes  ont  of  seven  il  lias  no  réfé- 
rence whatever  to  the  instruction,  but  means  tiiat  llir 
school  is  in  good  order  and  well  governed.  l  kiiow 
teacliers,  who  hâve  been  successfui  in  their  calling  fur 
years,  who  hâve  very  liltle  knowledge  to  impart  and 
very  little  skill  in  iinparting  the  small  amount  tlicx 
bave,  but  vvhu  possess  that  gift  for  organising  and 
directing  which  makes  them  boni  leaders. 

Although  it  is  scarcely  jusl  to  call  a  man  a  good 
teacher  inerely  hecausc  he  lias  good  governmenl,  yet 
there  is  a  trutii  lying  al  Ihe  foundation  of  this  gênerai 
opinion,  as  there  usually  is  of  onc  so  coinmonly  received. 
Kducalion  is  something  more  aud  higher  Ihaii  luereh 
imbibing  facts.  Ils  very  lirst  lessons  are  order  and 
obedieuje,  aud  he  who  cannol  conimand  thèse  nerd 
not  hope  to  success.in  niinor  mattcrs.  They  are  tlir 
foundation,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  rear  thr 
editice.  I  give  you  this  litlh;  lecture  preparatory,  llial 
you  may  go  to  your  school  Monday  niorning  decided 
that,  first  uf  ail,  you  will  bave  system  and  obedienri'  : 
and  to  this  subjecl  I  shall  dévote  niost  of  this  letter. 

You  find  your  children  ail  coUected,  and  castin.^ 
curions  glances  al  the  new  teacliers,  for  unspoileil  cliil 
dren  are  adepts  al  reading  character.  Assume  yoni- 
place  as  leacher  al  once,  quietly  but  iirmly.  I  will  say 
nolliing  al  présent  of  the  nialler  of  opening  school,  as 
that  will  coine  more  appropriately  in  my  next  letter. 
Take  your  scholars"  names  iu  fnll  ;  then  their  fatheis' 
naines  and  addresses  ;  llieii  the  studios  which  each  sclio- 
lar  désires  to  pursne.  This  may  seem  asmalt  Ihing,  bul 
it  will  kcep  your  pujiils  busy  and  curions  as  lo  wliat  is 
coming  nexl  ;  it  will  iinpress  them  with  Ihe  iniportam-r 
of  their  school  duties.  to  sec  everything  put  down  in 
black  and  white  ;  and,  niosl  of  ail,  it  will  give  you  tinn' 
to  overcome  the  nervousness  natural  to  anew  beginncr. 
and  to  regain  your  composure  and  présence  of  inind' 
Remember,  iu  the  very  beginning,  that  ■•  au  einnc  di 
preveuliou  is  wortli  a  ponud  of  cnre,  "  and  tr>'  lo  iiiakr 
such  arrangements  that  you  may,  as  far  as  possible, 
proserve  order  without  puuishiug.  You  eau  ulleii  lidl 
by  faces  or  niolious  of  scholars  where  to  look  for  iiii> 
chief.  Try  lo  seal  those  inclining  that  way  nrin-  yuu. 
and  separated  from  each  otlier. 

Do  not  inake  maiiy  rules,  but  state  clearly  whal  your 
régulations  are,  and'then  do  not  talk  about  them.  I  Jiave 
heard  teacliers  begiii  by  saying  :  "  I  hâve  made  thèse 
régulations  for  the  good  of  llie  schools  ;  and  I  am  sure, 
if  von  will  consider  llieui,  you  will  sec  that  Ihey  are 
reàsonable  and  just,  aud  I  hope  that  noue  of  you  will 
tliiuk  of  disobeyiug  tlirin.  "  The  possibility  for  disobe- 
dienci.'  being  preseiited  to  their  miuds,  the  cliildrru 
immediately  begin  to  qneslimi  wliiHlier  the  rules  are 
rcasouable, 'aud  if  they  décide  Ihat  they  are  not,  they 
consider  lliemselvi's  at  liberly  to  break  them.  Bélier 
siuiplv  to  tell  theui.  ■■  you  are  to  do  Ihus  audso,  "  takiug 
it  forgraiited  that  it  is  your  place  to  décide,  aud  llieirs 
to  obey,  and  nine  limes  ont  of  teu  they  will  do  il 
without  question  or  hésitation. 
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Obediciire  lo  iiropcrly  coiistilutod  autliorily  is  onc  of 
llic  iiiost  valuablo  lessons  of  Ihcir  lives,  and  hore  is 
Jiist  llio  place  for  theiii  to  learn  it.  Neverallow  a  scho- 
iar  to  argue,  or  answer  you  back.  You  place  yourself 
on  his  level,  and  loscall  theadvantage  ofyour  position. 
Never  promise  or  tlireaten  anything  which  you  are  not 
certain  you  can  and  wiU  carry  oui.  Nolliingsoquickly 
wins  cliildrens'  confidence,  and  estalilislies  your  author 
ity,  as  to  iind  Ihat  you  invariably  keep  your  word.  Il 
is"  ol'ien  betler,  wlien  you  are  oLliged  to  tlireaten 
punisliment,  to  leave  its  précise  forni  indefinite,  saying. 
perhaps.  "  If  this  offense  be  repeated,  tlie  olfender  niusl 
l'xpect  lo  meet  tlie  conséquences.  '"  The  very  iincerlaiuly 
will  oflen  deter  more  than  a  dcfmitc  penalty,  while  it 
uill  leave  the  tcaclier  at  liborly  lo  vary  tlie  piinish- 
nienl  arcording  as  circunistauccs  and  bis  judgment  iiiay 
direct. 

Wlu'u  it  is  possible,  liave  your 
rcsult  of  tlie  offense.  If  a  scholar 
i;cl  his  lesson,  lel  him  takc  lus 
fcarning  it.  If  lie  injure  soniethin, 
b't  him  replace  il  with  soniethin 


penalty  tlie  natural 
is  lazy  and  fails  to 
récréation  liour  for 
;  bclonging  to  olliers, 
of  his  owii.     This  i»; 
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not  possible  in  ail  cases,  but  when  il  is  I  Ihiuk  a  cliild's 
naturàl  sensé  of  justice  sees  the  connection  and  con 
tinns  the  décision.  I  ain  no  advocale  of  corporal  pun- 
isiinienl,  but  where  childreii  bave  been  in  the  habit  of 
hurling  olbei's,  I  liave  seen  excellent  eU'ecls  from  a 
rellectiou  of  the  blows  upou  tlieniselves.  Tliey  realize 
■        t  hnrts.  and  il  usually  cures  tliem  very  quickly.    '; 

'    '■  ■■      ■'        belweeu    moral    oU'eiices.  ; 
and  tliose  Avhich  arise. 

overilow  of- animal  spirits.  The  laller 
must  always  be  kept  williin  bounds,  for  the  sake  of 
order  in  the  scliool  ;  but  for  llie  former,  -the  punisli- 
ment should  be  swift  and  severe,  and  such  as  to  make 
ycuir-scholars  feel  it  is  sonielhing  you  abhor. 

I  tbink  you  will  lïnd  it  a  gi'eat  assistance,  in  keeiùug 
(iriler  ami  promoling  good  scbolarship,  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  lessons,  punclualily,  ami  deportment,  of  eacli 
day,  and  al  the  close  of  the  week  seat  the  scholars  in 
cacli  class  according  lo  Iheir  rank.  If  you  bave  black- 
board  i-oom  to  spare,  writo  eacli  scliolar's  nami^  and 
standing  al  the  close  of  the  week,  aiid  lel  it  reniain 
Ihere  during  the  ne.xt  week.  Il  ^vill  forin  a  sort  of  rotl 
of  lionor  (and  dishonor)  seen  liy  ail  wbo  conie  in,  and 
)ou  will  be  surprised  to  Iind  how  it  will  slimulate  the 
slnggish  and  curb  the  unrnly.  1  aiu  aware  Ihat  il  will 
cost  you  considérable  lime  and  labor,  bul  if  you  are 
liie  right  kind  of  a  teacher  yon  will  not  grudge  tliem. 

Your  cliildren  will  soon  discovtn-  thaï  you  huve  a 
sincère  interesl  in  tliem,  and  theu  llieir  regard  foryoïir 
wishes  will  be  your  liest  meaus  of  governing,  -but 
;ihv;iys  hold  them  lirmly.  Tiiere  is  nolliing'wbich  cliil 
drcn  (b.'spise  more  than  a  weak  Juniability  which 
iilbnvs  Iheiu  to  do  jnsl  as  tbey  iilr.Rc.  Keeji  Ihem  biisy, 
.mkI  inlcri'sted.  ;iiiil  ymi  will  bave  vei'y  oci-asion  for 
disci|dinr 
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i(nestion  fall  inlo  llie  olher.  For  instance,  every  thiii;; 
which  is  noi  a  part  of  the  ego.  as  the  philosophers  sin  . 
must  be  a  pari  of  the  non  ajo.  Il  is  true  Ihat  this  is  :i 
necessary  slagi-  of  thought.  \Ve  teachers  feel  a  scnsc 
of  satisfaction,  and  the  ])upil  heaves  a  sigli  of  i-i 
when,  plunged  in  the  uncertain  mazes  of  a  senteTirt 
at  hist  ifrasps  the  one  joyfnl  certainty — that  whalexci 
words  do  not  Ijelong  lo  the  subjecl  must  belong  to  lin 
predicatc. 

Il  is  well   for  him   tbat   lie  lias  arrived  so  fai 
must  he  able  to  separate,  before  lie  eau  combine  ,    . 
we  certainly  ought  ourselves  to  buve  emerged  fiom 
tins  dual  stage  of  thiiiking  to  one  of  the  liviiig  nnity. 

There  are  no  Iwo  words  which  are  in  education;il 
■\vritings,  oflener  set  thus,  as  opposed  lo  eacli  otliei-. 
tlian  the  Iwo  which  stand  at  the  liead  of  this  arlicli'. 
We  are  asked  for  praclical  suggestions.  Parents  objeiM 
to  having  their  cliildren  sludy  Latin,  for  instance,  on 
tli(;'  ground  tbat  it  is  ''  not  pr.ictical,"  and  ail  Ibi' 
remarks  thaï  we  encounter  based  on  this  distinction, 
coverlly  imply  Ihat  the  theoretical  niay  be  very  good 
to  wliile  away  a  h'isure  liour,  or  lo  e.xciti'  discussion  ; 
bul  the  praclical  after  ail  is  Ihe  one  désirable  Ihing. — 
the  ouly  real  tliing. 

Now  reduced  to  the  simpb'st  form,  what  is  il  Ihiil 
peoiile  wish  when  lliey  make  such  remarks  !  Tbey 
want  us  simply  to  tell  them  exactly  what  to  do,  onr 
Ihing  after  another.  Tbey  wish  us  lo  l'uniish  tliem 
progi'ainmes  of  recitaliou,  for  examidi-,  made  ont,  and 
calcnlated  lo  a  minute,  for  the  whole  school  session  : 
and  when  this  is  donc,  ft  bas  still  some  of  the  taint  of 
the  theoretical  abont  it,  l'or  il  simply  says  tbat  from  '.) 
to  O.oU,  a.  m.,  Ihere  is  to  be  a  recitation  in  aritbmelii-. 
\Ve  ninsl  go  fariher  ;  we  must,  as  in  the  first  book> 
pnblisbed  in  Ibis  counlry  on  what  is  called  objeci 
tcaching,  givi'  exactly  what  flie  teacher  is  to  say,  and 
the  question  slie  is  to  ask.  This,  however.  is  still 
incomplele  witliout  tlir  answers  of  the  pupil,  in  order 
lo  show  how  Ibe  teacher  practically  meets  diiliculties, 
Accordingly,  liaving  now  really  struck  Ibe  ]H-aclical 
vein,  the  lessou  reads  in  this  way  : 

Teacher  (holding   au   apple    in    rigiil    iiaiidi.     "  llnw 
maiiy  of  you  see  this  ?  " 
!      Cliildren  ail  raise  right  liand. 
;       Teacher  (holding  U]i  a  sliard  knife». — "  I  .im  imw  goiiig 

to  (Uit  this  apj)le."     (Culs  cai-efnlly  in  exnii  IkiIm's.i 
\      Teacher — ''  What  hâve  I  donc  ? 
j      Children — "  You  liave  cul  the  aiqde." 

7'.—"  How  imuiy  lluiigs  had  l  at  tiist  .'  " 
I       Ch. — "  One  Ihing." 
I       7'.—''  What  bave  I  now?  " 
I      Vh. — "  \m\  bave  two  things.' 

T. — ''  .\re  thèse  Iwo  Ihings  eipi.d  or  iini'(|ii.i|  m  siy,e  ?  " 
Cil. — '■  Tbry  ai'e  e(|ual." 

J. — "  Facb  of  Ibese  is  a  \\n\ï.     Wlicn  1   ciil  .m    appli 

inlo  Iwo  eqnal  )iai'ls,  each  of  Ihe  p;irls  is  lallcil   a  li.ilt.' 

Ch. — (Rejieal,  ad  nauseani.) 

Any  leacbcr  \vJio  iillemjils  lo  foUow  oui  sucli 
pies,  and  we  ail  ba\-e  lai'ge  edncalicmal  fiooks 
them,  begins  lobaxc  a  vivid  reali/atinu  ni  Ibe 
fiu'cc  of  Ibe  words  of  Ibe  obi  livmn  : 


exam- 
full  .d' 
arl  ii;il 
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TliiTr  i>,  perba[)s,  no  stage  id'lhouglil  more  unfa\o 
uble  In  re;d  iirogress.  providcd  one  rests  in  it,  Ihan 
llnil  which  bas  for  ils  conulersign  Ihe  formula  of 
■  l'',ilher — oi."  Ils  \ocabnlary  is  made  nji  of  words 
arranged  in  couples.  Each  Word  is  exMclly  deline'd  as 
being  Ihat  whicli  Ihe  olher  is  noI.  .lud  so  if  anylbing 
(](H'<  nul  seeni  In  bêlons  lo  une  ralcjiirw  il  niusl  w  ilhonl 


•'  A.s  bodj'  when  the  ."souI  is  ilcd, 

.\9  lifeless  triinks,  decayed  and  dead." 

If  slii'  liHsan\"  lib'  lu  bi'i'.  and  any  earlH'sln(■^s.  sbe 
Works  iu'i-s(df  oui  of  lliis,  and  inlo  some  lieller  wa\  nf 
lier  owu.  If  sjie  bas  not,  sbe  beconn^s  ii  failhful.  bnl 
;iu  nlli'rix   us(dess  im"umbram-e  in  Ibe  schoolrnom. 

l'u!  lel  us  escape  from  Ibis  slilling  atmosphère  id'  llii' 
sii-r,i|]i'(l    pi'.iiMic;il    redured    In   iln^    pnilll    ni'  absni'ilily. 
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Wliat  is  llu,'  niallor  witli  il  '!  Tho  f;iol  lh;il  \s  e  hâve 
arrived  at  a  négative  resuit,  algebraically  speaking, 
shows  only  thaï  vve  liave  assuined  some  absuril  premise, 
and  this  premise  is  solely  and  simply  tlie  assuming  thaï 
wlial  is  thcoretical  is  not  pi'arlical,  and  lli(>  reverse. 

Now  the  truth  is.  that  trying  really  to  lielp  another 
teaeher  hy  tellingjnst  what  \ve  do.  is  like  trying  to 
iiiorease  tlie  din^Misions  ol'anoak  sapliiig  by  pasting 
layers  of  bark  aroiiud  the  trunk.  Growlii  ean  never 
conie  in  that  way  ;  neither  eau  snccess. 

\Vhal  young  teaehers  want  is  not  nn'lhodssii  nuich 
as  prineiples.  and  tliey  need  to  go  down  l'or  tliese  into 
the  région  of  tlie  so-called  theoretiraland  abslract  :  and 
Ihe  more  theoretical  and  abstracl  their  work,  the  more 
broad  will  be  the  life  \vhieii,  blossoming  alone  in 
aetions.  and  methods  shall  inform  evcrylhing,  and 
niake  everythiiig  alive.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Ihcy 
shovild  not  observe  olher  and  wiser  tearhers  :  Imt  they 
should  do  this,  thoughtlul  more  ail  the  lime  of  the 
prineiples  vvhieh  underlie  and  iJovcin  the  aetions.  aiid 
even  Ihe  manners.  than  of  ihc  iiianners  oi'  ways 
themselves. 

Kspecially  dues  this  nei'essily  of  abslract  work  exisi 
fur  Ihe  tearher,  because  éducation,  rigblly  consiijered. 
IS  not  an  empirical  science..  Il  may  be  \vell  l'or  the 
médical  sludent  to  observe  tlu'  exact  Une  eut  by  the 
knife  of  Ihe  ermical  leetnrer,  as  Ihe  opération  is  per 
l'ormed  in  the  worst  cases  of  disease  of  Ihe  biji-joint. 
Mediciue  is  esseiitially  an  empirical  sciem-e  :  but  it  will 
not  do  for  the  sludent  iu  éducation  to  do  the  samething. 
and  foUow  in  the  same  \yay.  Ile  must  go  down  for 
prineiples.  Oui  of  Ihe  région  (d'  abslract  thinking.  ean 
alone  come  the  power  to  grapple  suceessfnlly  wilh  the 
|iractical  problems  which  lie  ail  throngh  bis  work.  Ilis 
highesl  function  is  to  mould  convictions,  notto  convey 
opinions  ;  nor  ean  lie  ever  step  olf  this  basis.  or  lose 
sight  of  tliis  aim,  wilhout  falling  into  the  weakness  of 
arbilrariness  and  self-will.  But  this  moulding  of 
conviction  through  which  lu-  practically  overeomes 
diilicnUies.  ivm  come  only  of  theoretical  work.  and  lie 
alone  is  practical  who  is  theoretical. 

Let  then  Ihc  educational  sludent  whn  doi's  not  sce 
clearly  how  to  overcome  daily  practical  dilliculties,  give 
up  the  vain  aftempl  to  conquer  by  direct  atl;ick.  Sucli 
an  ell'ort  was  made  by  Hercules,  but  bis  strength  was 
of  no  avait  iK^fore  the  life  of  the  liydra.  l/'t  him  take 
lluMU  in  tlank,  or.  what  woukl  lie  a  bciirr  ligur(\  let 
him  under-mine  them  by  digging  down  for  prineiples 
,ind  théories,  and  when  lie  lias  maslered  thcm,  the 
praçlical  dilTicullies  whicli  were  once  great,  will  seeni 
iike  loys  in  the  grasp  of  bis  toughened  Ihought. 
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'ihe  strength,  or  it  may  lie  Ihe  weakness,  of  a  supe 
riutendent  orof  a  princij)al,  is  nowhere  so  clearly  sliown 
as  in  the  gênerai  discipline  of  the  scliool.  Individual 
leaehers,  in  cases  of  extrême  difficulty  which  will  occur 
at  intervais,  must  of  necessity  rely  npon  their  superior 
for  the  enforeemcnl  of  obédience.  At  any  rate,  the 
head  of  a  school  must  take  some  stand  in  this  matter, 
since  pupils  or  their  parents  will  certainly  appeal  lo 
him,  on  occasion,  for  a  redress  of  wron;^s  l'eal  or 
imagined. 

Teacliers  will  secure  that  degree  of  disçi[jliiii'  \\  liLch 
they  are  sn^taiiied    in    enforcing,  or  which   they   are 


required  to  enforce  :  and  any  weakness,  indécision,  m- 
vacillation  in  the  superintendciil  will  iiumcdialely  show 
ils  effects  in  the  school. 

For  the  iiKiintenance  ofhealthy  discipline,  il  is  noi 
necessary  thaï  Iherc  should  be  great  severily  in  Ihc 
jinnishment  of  offenses.  The  absolnle  certaiiit\-  llial 
the  teacher's  authorily  will  be  upheld,  and  thaï,  iii 
case  of  need,  the  suprême  anihority  iu  the  school  will 
be  invoked,  is,  in  most  cases,  sufficitmt  in  itself  lo  hold 
thcevil  propensities  of  pupils  in  check.  On  the  contrary. 
a  waiit  of  firmness  will  encourage  the  spirit  of  revoit, 
and  make  necessary  a  frc(ini'iit  l'csori  lo  [luiiisbmenls 
of  one  kind  or  anotiier. 

Tlic  sensé  of  justice  is  strong  even  iu  Ihe  cas;/  ol 
vicions  cliildren.  They  know  that  ■disol)edienç(^  and 
wrong  doing  in  gênerai  deserve  punishment  ;  ami. 
provided  the  good  inteni  of  disciplinaria'n  is  mauifest. 
and  the  degree  of  punishment  does  not  excced  ils  just 
bouuds,  no  feeling  of  resentinent  will  be  clicrisiu'd 
lowards  liiin  who  iiiflixts  Ihe  penalty.  While  cliildren 
sooii  learn  lo  feel  a  contempt  for  a  superior  who  does 
not  insist  on  respectful  obédience,  they  iustincliveh' 
admire  that  manly  energy  of  character  wliich  nu'tes 
ont  to  ofl'emlcrs  their  des(n'ved  punishment.  If.  howc- 
vei-,  pupils  are  punished  in  anger  or  beyond  measiirc. 
it  is  probable  Ihal  evil  and  not  good  will  be  doue. 

Kvery  ell'ort  should' be  made  to  convince  pupils  thaï 
they  will  encounter  Ihe  conséquence  of  their  o\\  ii 
wrong-doing  ;  that  if  troillde  must  come.  they,  and  nul 
their  superioi's.  will  lie  l'esponsible  for  il.  To  tins  end 
it  is  oflen  besl  to  defer  a  iiunishment.  giving  the  ofl'endi'i- 
chance  lo  mend  lus  wa\  s.  In  this  case  Ihere  is  dangci-. 
of  course,  lliat  the  pipil  niay  présume  on  such  forbea^ 
rance,  and  feel  enconraged  lo  persévère  in  lus  evil 
ways  ;  but  Ihe  reniedy  for  this  is  the  well-knowu 
lirmness  of  Ihe  autliority  which  ean  alTord  to  wait.  but 
which  is  neither  forgetfnl  nor  negleclfnl. 

In  what  bas  preceded  it  is-tacilly  assumed  Ihal  iIhmc 
are  occasions  in  which  corporal  punishmeul  is  nrcr- 
sary.  and  Iherefore  jusliliablc.  Whili;  I  ani  conscion> 
Ihal  many  judicious  educators  discard  this  manner  Ot 
discipline,  I  am  free  to  express  my  conviction  that  it  i> 
sometimes  the  teacher's  only  available  resource  lo 
secure  to  llu'  school  and  lo  lin?  oU'ender  their  respeciivc 
riglils.  .\  school  must  br  preserved  froni  disorder  and 
from  Ihe  l'ontagion  of  bail  examples  ;  and  thi-re  is  no 
more  sacj'cd  duly  biiiding  ou  parents  and  tcachers  llian 
to  re([uire  of  cdiildi'en  jironqil  and  respectful  obedicuci'. 
Cliildren  should  bc  exhorled  and  euconmgcd  in  every 
pvoper  nianner  to  do  right,  because  the  doing  of  right 
is  in  itself  a  conndy  and  \irtnous  thin^  :  bnt  when 
exiiorlatiou.  expostulalion,  aiid  admonition  hâve  uo 
elfect,  whal  is  lobe  doue?  Manifeslly.  that  degree  ol 
force  should  be  employed  which  will  conqiuM-  obédience. 
AU  will  alJow  that  a  clieerfnl.  voluntary  ohcdiencc  i~ 
the  truly  désirable  thing  ;  but  is  noI  au  mlorcrd 
obédience  lo  be  preferred  to  disobedience  '.' 

tjovernment  is  positive,  not  négative  :  il  does  iiol 
consist  in  advising  them  whal  to  do,  leaving  the  malter. 
in  Ihe  end.  lo  llieir  own  discrétion.  Il  assumes  lliai 
some  will  clioose  lo  do  whal  ouglil  not  to  Im^  doue,  ami 
so  places  before  lliem  a  penalty  sulTicienl  lo  secure  an 
enforced  oliedionce.  In  the  aliseuce  of  iuternal  moli\  l's 
lo  do  right.  the  law  holds  l'orlh  an  artilicial  moti\e  in 
the  forni  of  a  penalty  attached  to  violations  of  ]irescriiied 
laws. 

As  a  lasl  ri'sorl.  therefoie,  force  is  jusliliablc.     Now 
force,  when  actually  brought  to  beai'  on  an   oU'ender. 
résolves   itself  into   some    bodily    affection.     Tliere    is 
eitlier  some  restrainl  put  upon  llie  nsnal  bodily  aciivi 
lies.  or.  proceeding  lo  extremities,  there  is  an  inlliciion 
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of  bodily  pain.  This  last  constitiitcs  corporal  punish- 
luonl  as'geiici'iilly  undcrslood.  Il',  tliLMi,  it  is  allowed 
lliat  obédience  is  necessary,  il  will  lakt^  ]>lare  under 
Home  one  of  the  following  cases  : 

(1)  Spontaneously — williont  any  Iraceabb,'  suggestion 
— by  the  iinconscious  ]ironiptings  ol'  one's  moral  nature. 

(•/)  By  suggestion,  advice,  admonition,  or  warning. 

(3*  By  some  restraint  on  pcrsonal  liberlies. 

(il  By  tlie  inlliction  of  bodily  pain. 

L'p  10  tliis  point  it  is  scarcely  conceixaljbj  Ihat  llieie 
is  real  grouud  for  diflerence  of  opinion  ;  but  ^silen  tbe 
subjccl  is  considered  a\  itli  spécial  référence  to  public 
scbool  policy,  two  tbeories  niay  lie  niaintaincd  : 

i«]  An  observance  of  tbe  rules  and  régulations  sball 
be  a  condition  of  scbool  membersliip  ;  and  wiieu 
obédience  is  nol  rendered  as  under  cases  (1;  and  r-),  tbe 
otl'ender  is  to  be  suspended  from  scliool. 

[b]  One  of  tbe  objects  of  public  scbool  training  is  to 
inculcatc  tbe  habit  of  obédience  and  a  respect  for 
anlbority  ;  and  to  tbis  end,  in  cases  wbere  obédience 
is  not  rendered  as  above,  teacbers  may  restrain  tbe 
liberties  of  pupils  ;  or.  if  tbis  does  not  suiiice,  tliey  may 
i-esort  to  tbe  extrême  measure  of  inilicting  pain. 

Tliere  is  no  doubl  tbal  ail  teacbers  would  jirefer  to 
w  ork  under  tbe  lirsl  plan  :  it  would  make  tbe  task  of 
govcrning  inliuilely  easy.  In  fact,  Iben;  ^\■ould  be  no 
sucb  tliing  as  scbool  goverunienl,  in  tlu'  proper  sensé 
(il  tbe  lerm  ;  for,  wbenever  iiujtils  did  nol  yield  a 
vdluutary  obédience,  lliey  would  cease  to  require  any 
positive  direition  by  tbe  leaciu'r.  Bul  il  is  ([uite  as 
certain  tbal  most  parents  wisb  lu  place  uiton  the  teacbei's 
iif  llreir  cbildreu  tbe  task  of  secnring  obédience,  even 
al  Ibe  expense  of  inilicting  needed  coriioral  pnnisbment. 
In  gênerai,  tbere  is  nothingagaiiisl  wbicb  juirenls  more 
heartih  [irolest  lliau  tbe  trouble  and  vexation  of 
correctiug  cbildrcn  for  offenses  commilled  in  scbool. 
•■  Hâve  Ibey  not  enougli  to  do  to  attend  to  Ibe  correction 
uf  tlieir  cbildren  for  boumfaull?  Sbould  nol  teacbers 
lie  cumpetenl  to  govern  Ibi.'ir  pupils  ?  "Wbat  lilness  bave 
lliey  for  llu'ir  otiice,  if  tliey  can  nol  enforce  obédience 
wlien  occasion  requires  ?  " 

Tbis  is  tbe  currenl  tbeory  lidil  liy  |iari'uts:  and  until 
Ibère  is  a  decided  idiange  in  jniblic  sentinu'ut.  I  do  not 
sec  bow  the  schools  can  renounci?  Ihe  duty  of  secnring 
obédience  even  al  Ibe  exitense  of  corporal  punislunent. 
Ti-acbers  would  gladly  be  relievcd  from  sucb  a  disa- 
grrealile  task.  It  is  iK)l  from  any  fondness  for  tiie 
punisliing  of  pupils  tbat  the\  [ier.>isl  iii  it.  but  liecause 
lliey  believéJ  it  to  be  a  duty  iniposed  on  Ibem  by  tbe 
|inblic  \vbo.se  servants  tliey  are.  But  Ibey  may  rightly 
di'uiand  al  least  a  partial  reicase  from  tbis  nujst  ungra- 
trlul  duty.  In  cases  wbere  pupils  persisl  in  wrong-doiug. 
uuiutlni'uced  by  niild  measures,  pareuissbould  be  asked 
In  cluKise  between  corrediug  Ibeir  cbildreu  Ihemselves 
.uni  Mibuiitting  tbem  In  sucb  disci])liuc  as  the  leacber 
iiKiv  judge  necessary.  Two  good  resulls  woiild  corne 
IVoiii  lliis  course  :  rchpiinsiliililN  fui'  Ihe  IkhI  conduct  of 
cliildren  would  be  placeiJ  w  lierc  il  iii  -i-eat  jiarl  Itelongs. 
and  scliool  aulborities  vvciulil  lu'  >liieideil  from  any 
inniiilal  iiiii  II!  m'ediessix  iTsiirliii'.;  In  riirjjiii'al  punisli- 
iiirnl. 

Is  il  uol  [lossilile  Ihal  llinx'  wiio  are  si.i  radically 
opposi.'d  lu  (•or[i()ral  piiuislimenl  uuike  Ibe  mistake  of 
lookin.u  cm  iiuman  iialiiri'  as  il  o\iglil  lu  be,  aiul  not  as 
Il  aclualK  is  ?  ^bisl  cbildreu  are  nul  in  tbal  moral 
i-nndilion  in  wbich  good  contlnct  is  determiued  by  tbe 
nurouscious  imiinlsi's  of  a  noble  nature  ;  and  but  vei-y 
l'rw  iraciiers  iia\e  learbed  lliat  degree  of  perb'ction 
wheri'liy  ibey  can  govern  pu]iils  by  ■'  nH)ral  snasimi"' 
aliMii'.  Il  is  true  tbat  tbe  best  leacheis  iiaxc  least  occasion 
Ici  fin|iloy  force  ;  iierbaps  il    is  truc   Ihal  teacbers  bave 


good  sticcess  just  in  proportion  as  they  can  govern  Ijy 
tact,  sympathy,  orailectiou  ;  bul  il  does  nol  follow  from 
tbis  tbalthe  more  imperfecl  model  of  discipline  sbould 
be  abandoned.  If  teacbers  arc  required  to  securc 
obédience,  they  sbould  do  il  by, tbe  mildest  means  at 
tbeir  conmiand  ;  bul  Ibev  musl  do  it  at  ail  hazards. 
Hère,  as  clscwhere.  buman  imperfecliou  musl  \>r 
recognized  as  a  fact  ;  and  while  we  are  required  to  tlo 
a  certain  -work,  we  must  be  allo\?ed  lo  use  o\ir  o\\  n 
tools,  even  tbough  they  are  iniperfect.  In  otber  words. 
it  is  belter  tbat  a  scbool  sbould  be  governccl  by  barsh 
metbods  tlian  not  be  governed  al  ail. 

As  a  gênerai  rule,  cliildren  wbe  are  well  govenu/d  al 
borne  occasion  no  trouble  in  scbool  ;  wbile  most  of  tlic 
"  incorrigibles  "  who  vcx  leachers"  soûls  are  the  jiroduc't 
of  parental  misinanagemenl.  There  is  but  Utile  hope. 
therefore,  tbat  any  reform  will  be  worked  in  sucli  case^ 
by  remanding  oiïenders  to  home  disciplina.  By  reasou 
of  the  strong  and  almosl  inexplicable  intluence  -whit'b 
is  exercised  by  numbers,  it  somelimes  bappéns  Ihal 
cliildren  who  are  models  of  propriety  al  home  arc 
tempted  into  bad  conduct  in  scbool.  Sucb  cases,  in 
gênerai,  eau  be  cured  by  co-operating  with  Ibe  home 
aulborities  :  and  if  ail  cases  of  discipline  were  of  this 
cla^s,  tbe  rod  niiglit  be  bauished  frcjm  the  scbool-room. 

As  the  leacber  is  l'eqnired  to  maiulain  good  order  iii 
tbe  scbool-room,  so  Ibe  su[ieriulendenl  or  iiriucipal 
must  secui-c  the  oi'derly  movements  of  Ihe  jnipii- 
throughout  liie  buihling  and  ou  tbe  gi-ouuds  :  and  liic' 
gênerai  a[ipearaiice  of  a  scbool  while  [lupils  ari'  euti"riii^ 
or  leaving  a  bouse  is  a  very  fair  indic.alion  ol  Ihe 
managing  ahiiil)  cil  ihc  rcspousihle  head.  If  tbe 
slairways  are  iiiciad  and  straight.  tbent  need  be  no 
serions  dilbcnll\  in  nuiintaiiiiug  good  order  ;  but  if.  a- 
is  too  ofteu  lin;  case,  they  are  narrow  and  crooked,  Ihe 
diiliculties  are  greally  increased.  Halls  and  slairways 
may  be  so  conslructed  thaï  pupils  can  be  seen  by  their 
teacbers  during  almost  Ihe  entire  mardi  up  and  dow  u  ; 
bul  il  is  ol'ten  the  case  tbat  they  are  out  of  sighl  aller 
the  lirsl  few  ste[)s  ;  and  under  such  circunistaiu»-^, 
means  musl  bc  Iakeu  lo  secure  a  strict  o\ersigbt  of  Ibe 
halls  by  tbe  teacbers  in  gênerai. 

An  observances  of  tbe  following  rules  xvill  coutrihute 
very  largely  to  the  maintenance  of  good  order  in  passiii;: 
lo  and  from  the  roonis  : 

il)  Detinite  limes  of  admission  sbould  be  arrangccl. 
so  lliat  tlu,'  several  schools  may  not  interlei-e  w  illi  one 
anolher  wbiiegoing  out.  Thus.  the  schools  on  Ihe  lii>l 
iloor  sbould  be  dismissed  brst,  and  their  relative  tiincs 
of  dismission  slionbl  lie  so  arrang.'d  tbat  ail  interférence 
may  be  avoideil. 

I"J|  If  Ibère  are  slairways  bulli  mlroul  and  m  rear. 
certain  scliools  slionld  invariably  bave  iheir  exil  lix- 
Ihe  lirsl  and  Ihe  olliers  as  invariably  by  the  second. 

(Il)  If  the  slairways  are  wide.  lioys  sbould  invariable 
pass  doxvn  by  eue  railing  and  gii'ls  liy  the  otliei' :  luil  il 
tliey  are  narriixx .  Ihe  lioxs   sjiould  pass  dowu  lirsl    and 
llien  Ibe  girls. 

(il  Preparaloi'x  bi  passiiig  ibiwii.  pupils  slicniid  be 
ai'raugeil  in  Ihe  halls  in  single  lile.  and  al  a  gi\  en  signal 
llie  column  sJiould  nioxi'. 

(."))  Pupils  sbould  invariably  xvalk  while  moxing  iip 
aud  dowu  or  Ihrongh  Ibe  halls,  and  ail  lalking  miel 
whisperiug  sbould  lie  avoided. 

(0)  When  ]jupils  enter  the  buiidin;^.  they  shonbl 
foUoxv  Ihe  same  route  as  in  goinç:  doxs  ii.  aud  sbould 
proceed  directly  lo  their  rooms. 

(71  AVben  pupils  pass  from  the  liuildiug.  Ibey  sboubi 
leave  tbe  pi'cmises  al  once:  they  sbould  not  be  allowed 
to  wait  on  Ihe  sieps  or  al  Ihe  gale. — Clipplcrs  on  Srliool 
Suprrvi'^inii. 


-Marcii,  1876.1 
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QUKriEC,  M.VRCd,   I.s7i, 


Oiir  îitti^ntinii  tins  ht>on  calli'il  liy  llii>  Sorroiary  nf 
ilic  l'iTiicstniU  Boaid  of  Exaiiiinci^.  Montroal.  lo  an 
iiniinrtanl  orroi- iii  tlio  Eilncalional  Aliiiaiiac  foi'  187C, 
liiilili^lird  in  ,Iannai\-  last,  in  coiiaorlion  wilh  this 
.himiiai.  Tlie  liuli's  and  Ri'Siilations  for  Iho  Ivvaniina 
iMin  of  (landiilali's  for  'l'carluM'^'  dipiomas,  enarl  :  that 
MiniluMs  of  Ihe  Hoards  of  Exaniinors  sliall  moet  on  llio 
liisl  Tursilay  in  liif  inonLlis  of  Febriuivi/,  Mny,  Aiir/uxl  and 
Nûi'i'inbfi:  In  tin'  Almanac  Iho  mpclinj^  lor  l''(dir>iary 
was  adverlispd  f(]r  a  W'i'dni'sday,  Ihosc  for  May  and 
Ndvi'inbi'r,  for  Tiiiirsda\  ?,  and  tliat  for  Au^ust,  on  tlip 
lirsl  Tnosday,  tlio  latlrr  only  liein;;  corrtvt.  Tcachors 
and  l'^xaniini'i's  and  ollicrs  ronccrncd  wiU  pIoa.se  act 
aiTdi'dini^- to  Jhi'  lîc^Mlati(jiis,  iho  mpotings  in  qucsiion 
-honld  lii'  hfdd  (iii  Ihc  lir>l  Tnesday  in  May.  Anensl 
and  NovoniliiM-,  and  nol  as  slatod  in  tlio  Alniaiiar.  \Vo 
ili.-ink  Iho  S(>i-r(Mary  of  tln^  Protoi^lnnl  Board,  Montroal. 
iM.  Cilison)  for  calling  onr  altontion  tii  tiiis  orror  whicli 
lias  oiTLirnd  in  a  niosl  nriacconntaldo  mannor. 


OLU^UCIAL    NOTICES 


tlio  ItPvcrond  Pierrti  Saiioifr,  tlio  Rovpi'oinl  .Inlui  Well>;..  rire  llic 
ItiM'fi'fnd  C'r('Orp:c  Milnf,  \hc  HovrrPnrt  .T.  .Tosup  I.npago,  rice  Un- 
RnvrrPnrl  Anloinf^  flIiniiiiKiivl.  .mil  ITfnii  .\ù~\\i'  Mni-iin,  K-qiiirf,  vicr 
VAu^nar  Martial.  I*>f[iiii'i'. 

SCHOOL  COMMTS^îIOXERS. 

(lounly  of  Boiiliicr,  Sainl  rial)riel  lif  HiMiniriii — M.  Maxim.-  l'.i.iiini 
rire  M.  .\m.Tlil>'  Sylvestre,  rtpcpaspd. 

(lounly  of  .Mpganlic,  Saint  Pierre  di'  Droiiglilon — The  UiiVfri'ml 
Louis  l"ourni<-r,  rontinuc'd  iii  oflii'H,  and  M.  .Ii'an  Laçasse,  lice  M. 
Gi>or?r-  Oiroux. 


.•vtM>()[\TMENTS. 


'lU. 


jsrNciAt.  si:(au;ï  viiV  s  (nrici-; 

Quetii'i',  ■Jitli  l'pliiuary,  I.S70. 
His    K\r.'l|enry    tin'    Liciilfu.inl-Crovernoi-   in   council    lias   bû.îii  , 
l.lrasi'd   10  appoinl  Lh'-  Houorablos  Pierre  .1.  (>.  Chauveau,  Q.  ('... 
I,    L.  I>.  Thomas  liyaii.  Senalor,  Alfred  Basile   lioutliier,  J.  S.  C, 
.iiid  Cyrille  Delagra\e,  (J.  C.  Louis  Léon  Lesieui-  Desaulniers,  M.  U.. 
Joseph  Laehaine,  M.  I).,  and  l'runeois  Paiuchaud,  M.  U.,  Esquires, 
lo  form  tlie  ealholie  portion  of  tlie  Coiincil  ofl'uljlic  Ill^tnlC^ion  of  Uie 
Province  of  Quebei',  jointly  witli  His  Grâce  Ihe  .Vrchbishop  of  Québec 
iiid  IheirLordships  ihe  Bishops  of. Montréal,  Tliree  Hivers,  liimouski.  ' 
Sherbrooke,  Saint  Hyaciiillie  and  Ottawa,  who  foriii,  by  law,  part  of , 
Ihe  saiil  flouncil,  piirsuant  to  the  re(|uiremenls  of  au  .\ct  respecting  ; 
Public  Instruction,  passed    in    ihe  l;i>t  >e>sinii   of  the  Lep'islatiire  of^ 
ihis  Province.  i 

,    I 

Hiâ  Kxcellency  in  couiicil  lias  aiso  bcen  pleased,  under  and  in  ; 
\irtueof  the  same  authorilv,  to  appoint  the  niost  Keverend  James' 
William  Williams  D.  0.,  D.'C.  L:,  Lord  nishoj)  of  Québec,  Ihe  llono-  ] 
ijble  Charles  newev  D,av,  L.  L.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  the  lEnnorable  Chri.sto- : 
jiher  nunkin,  L.  L.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Ihe  Révérend  Jolin  Cook.  n.  D.,  the  ' 
llonor.ible  Geortre  Irvine.  Q.  C,  M.  .\..  It.  C.  L..  the  Vénérable' 
Archdeacon  William  Turnbull  Leadi.  I).  C.  L.,  L.  L.  H.  the  Honorable  ^ 
.laines  l-'errier,  Sr-nator.  and  J.  \V.  Dawson.  Ksquire.  ^f.  \..  L.  L.  I).,  ' 
1'.  C.  S..  1''.  It.  S.,  lo  compose  ilie  pi-otes|ant  portion  nf  the  --.Tiil 
Guiincil  nf  Public  In^lrielion. 


l.sTli 


^fiiii.^ti'j  Al'Piiblif  InJ^ti-nctiAii. 


Québec,  Olh  March. 
BOARD  OF   EXAMINEES. 

'l'Iie  Lieuiênanl-Governor  lias  been  pleased,  by  nrder  in  eonncil, 
dated  Ihe  Twenlv  second  of  Febniary  last,  to  appoint  the  following 
;/entlemeii,  meinhers  of  the  boai-d  of  exnminers.  empowered  to  give 
lertillcalHs  of  capacity  to  candidates  for  priinarx  school  dipiomas 
wilhin  the  liinils  nssi^rned  lo  the  Bonavcntun-  boaid.  tn  wil  : 

'fhe  Révérend  François  .\deline  Bloiiin,  Ihe  Révérend  J.  Gainé, 
Pierre  Clovi»  Beauchène,  F.;quire,the  Révérend  François  Gagné  rir,- 


ï>  O  E  o?  ri  -ST  - 

Siiiiçicl. 

.1.  F.  McDovKi.r..  (') 

Tia  joy  to  gaze  iipon  tlie  west, 
Where  sinks  the  glorious  siin  to  resl, 
Upon  the  sleeping  ocean'a  breast — 

In  piirple  even. 
When  crimson  cloitds  are  backward  roUed, 
Like  some  gay  baimer's  broidere.d  foM. 
l'rom  the  wide  arch  of  shaded  gold — 

.\s  bright  as  heaven. 

The  splendor  of  the  eveuing  rays 

Upon  the  rippling  water  plays, 

Far  brighter  than  the  jeweFs JJlaze — 

Of  rich  gem's  Glory.* 
The  Island  summit  cro%vned  witli  pines. 
Bathed  in  its  gay  tints  far  outsliines 
The  lustre  of  ail  faWed  shrines — 

In  song  or  story. 

And  gently  still  the  twilight  fades, 
Beneath  the  twisted  old  oak's  shade.=, 
.\.nd  the  dim  forest's  leafy  glades — 

Are  sunk  in  shaclow. 
But  lingering  last  the  faint  grey  light 
Withdraws  its  ray — once  dazzling  bright — 
Froxn  mountain's  crest  and  rocky  lieislit 

Froni  Iiill  and  naeadou. 

Thus  wlien  we  glide  unto  our  rest — 

0  may  it  be  when  in  the  west — 

The  sunset  gilds  the  Ocean's  breast — 

In  purple  even. 
When  crimson  olouds  are  backward  rolled 
From  the  wide  arch  of  âliaded  goUL 

1  >n  some  such  eve  may  we  behoUl — 

tjne  glimpse  of  iieaven  ! 


MISCELLANY. 


Clerei-  ChUdren. — .\n  e.xceptionally  sharp  and  intelligent  child 
is  acceptable  to  most  teacliers,  who  feel  that  they  bave  in  it 
material  which,  if  properly  handled,  cmnot  fail  to  do  theni 
justice.  They  know  very  well,  therefore,  that  it  is  worth  their 
while  to  dévote  a  great  deal  of  care  and  attention  to  it,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  perfectly  assured  that  a  duU  chiUI 
will  not,  .apparently  at  my  rate,  repay  the  Labour  whicli  may  be 
bestowed  upon  it.     This  being  so  it  is,  perhaps,  naturnl   that 

(■}  "Il  is  to  be  reprelted.  says  the  liditor  of  Srlerlinm  fioin 
('(inadian  l'orla.  that  one  who  can  write  so  musically,  and  wilh  .such 
deep  appréciation  ofnalure's  be.auly  and  power.  shoiild  renounce 
the  muses  to  Ihe  e\lent  M.  McDonell  has  lalterly  done  ".  Mr. 
McDonell  was  a  nati\e  ol  Québec,  born  in  ls:1S,  he  was  member  of 
the  Lower  Canada  Bar,  Init  devoted  liimselflo  a  journalislic  careei- 
and  was  for  a  lonfr  lime  connecled  wilh  and  linally  Editer  of  thi' 
leading  English  paper  in  that  City.  '■  Tlir  Mnr/iiiif/  Chrc<t\irle  "  ;  but 
when  scarcely  thirly  years  old,  dealli  eut  short  a  career  which 
promised  to  be  a  most  brilliant  one,  and  which  would  bave  plaivd 
Mr.  .McOoneir?  nam*  hieh  iip  on  the  rolt  of  Canadian  Litérateurs. 
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many  teachers  are  led  to  neglect  dull  scholars  to  the  profit  ol' 
hriglit  ones.  At  the  same  time  it  is  certain  that  those  teachers 
wlio  do  this  ftiil  to  appreciate  tlie  importance  and  responsibility 
ol'  tlieir  ofhce,  and  are  guilty  ol'manifest  injustice.  Moreover, 
though  it  is  true  tliat  dull  children  snffer  when  tliey  are 
neglected,  it  is  by  no  sure  tlint  the  majority  of  bright  children 
repay,  permanently,  the  extraordinary  time  and  attention 
uhich  are  bestowed  upon  them.  it  is  a  signilicant  fart  that  a 
large  number  of  brilliant  boys  develop  into  the  reverse  ol' 
tirilliant  rnen,  while  many  are  injnrod  in  healtli,  if  they  do  not 
poîitively  break  down.  Tlie  reason  of  this  is  that  they  are 
jiressed  beyond  their  powers  by  teachers  who  are  anxions  to 
establish  réputations,  and  who,  in  their  désire  to  make  their 
pet  scliolars  shine,  render  the  latter's  existence  a  joyless  one. 
.  \or  is  the  i'ault  ail  the  teaeher's  upon  the  shoulders  of  certain 
parents  theniselves  resting  a  good  deal  of  blâme  on  account  of 
Ihe  raischief  that  is  being  wrought.  Thèse  parents  second  the 
ettbrts  of  the  injudicious  teachers  by  keeping  their  children 
grinding  at  the  mill  when  they  ouglit  to  be  indulging  in  tliose 
exercises  and  récréations  \vhich,  wliile  strengtiiening  their 
physical  nature,  would  also  do  no  little  good  to  their  minds. 
.--uch  injudicious  persons  can  see  the  eheeks  of  their  cliildren 
paling,  and  their  bearing  continually  displaying  weariness  and 
lassitude,  but,  in  tlie  hope  of  causing  the  unhappy  youngsters 
to  win  an  empty  hononr,  they  pause  not.  Perhaps,  the  honour 
is  won  ;  the  children  are  llattered  ;  and  the  teachers  are 
advertised.  But  at  what  cost  is  ail  this  done  ?  The  parents 
hâve  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  children,  after  they  bave 
reached  a  certain  point,  corne  to  a  sudden  stand-still.  while 
slower  travellers  pass  them  and  push-onward,  .and  of  learning 
that  a  great  deal  of  what  the  children  bave  beoncramme»!  with 
is  positively  useless.  Moreover,  the  cliildren  are,  in  not 
a  few  cases,  rendered  mcapable  of  original  thought,  their 
réceptive  organs  being  fostered  at  the  exjiense  of  more  usef'ul 
ones.  Many,  no  doubt,  rise  snperior  to  the  depressing  influences 
to  which  they  are  subjected,  but  even  of  thèse  a  large  proportion 
abandon  their  studies  upon  the  first  opportunity,  and  even 
look  back  with  disgust  upon  their  school  days,  and  regard  with 
aversion  ail  that  pertains  to  learning.  Jt  would,  then,  be  well 
if  parents  and  teachers  treated  children  as  children,  remember- 
ing  that  it  is  unwise  in  the  extrême  to  place  severe  strains 
upon  minds  betbre  they  hâve  become  matured. 

i\ow,  most  teachers  teach  in  order  that  they  mny  live.  It  is, 
therefore,  natural  that  they  should  avail  themselves  of  any 
opportunity  to  advertise  their  merits.  In  the  compétitive 
examinations  for  children  wliich  hâve  become  so  common  of 
late  ye.ars  tliey  see  a  means  of  advertising  them.selves  ;  and  so 
long  as  the  same  bears  the  stamp  of  public  approval  they  will 
readily  bave  recourse  to  it.  Perhaps  if  poople  would  cease  to 
l)elieve  that  the  teacher,  whose  jîet  pupils  sliine  most  brilliantly 
at  thèse  compétitive  examinations,  is  the  best  teacher,  the 
cr.amming  system  would  fall  som'ewiiat  into  disrepute.  ]iut  so 
long  as  many  persons  irrationally  conclude  that  one  or  two 
brilliant  show  scholars  indicate  that  ail  those  who  are  luider  a 
te.acher's  care  must  be  exceptionally  well  treated,  it  is  useless 
to  look  for  a  very  much  better  state  of  things  Ihan  now  exists. 
M  is  time,  therefore,  that  people  took  a  nio.e  reasonable  view 
nf  this  matter  that  they  fiave  liitlierto  done.  It  shoidd  be 
lioine  in  mind  that  schools,  the  one  or  two  exhibition  mcmbers 
(.!'  Nvliich  are  constantly  distinguishing  tliemselves,  the  world 
being  o.arefuUy  apprised  of  the  fact,  are  l'requently  very 
ludillerent  throngh  the  causes  which  \\o.  havealready  indicated, 
:o  far  as  the  bulk  of  the  scholars  .are  concerncd.  In  a  gênerai 
way,  the  l)est  schools  for  a  cliild  of  ordinary  capacity  are  those 
iii  which  the  pupils  are  not  expected  to  engage  in  a  nation.al 
1  ivalry,  nor  to  develop  extr.aordinary  powers,  Itut  are  made  to 
do  their  duty,  are  taught  to  realise  the  end  nndaiui  of  learning, 
are  instructed  how  to  appty  the  knowledge  which  tliey  receive 
this  is  seldom  done  in  regard  to  those  who  are  simply 
'■  crammed  " — and  are  siiuried  on  when  necessary,  due  regard 
meanwhile  being  paid  to  their  pleasures  and  physical  éducation. 
It  cannot  be  too  well  remembered  that  a  wise  teacher — who  is 
neither  vain  nor  désirons  of  advertising  himsolf — will  rather 
hold  baek  an  unduly  precocious  chihl  than  lU'ge  it  forwaril,  for 
lu-  reniembers  that  early  and  iinnatural  grou  Ih  in  nine  cases 
ont  of  ten  involves  eai'ly  decay,  if  not  something  worse. 

It  is  a,  satisfactory  sign  that  many  parents  are  beginning  "to 
see  the  danger  and  folly  of  forcing  the  imiuature  niind.  'l'here 
is,  therefore,  reason  to  hope  that  those  académies  in  which  the 
brilliant  scholars  are  forced  while  the  dull  ones  are  neglected, 
will  gradually  fall  into  disrepute,     Meanwhile,  teachers  will  do 


well  to  recognise  the  healthy  change  which  is  coming  over 
public  opinion,  and  act  accordingly.  It  will  be  their  own  fault 
if  the  présent  race  of  tliem  some  day  wake  up  and  iind  that 
their  pl.aces  hâve  been  taken  by  educators  of  ainore  approved 
and  useful  order  than  themselves. — SfJioIasiie  Adeerliser. 

Xirlnames. — Every  one  who  bas  reached  the  meridian  of  life 
without  such  an  .appendage  must  snrely  congratulate   him  or 
herself  on  having  escaped  the  burthen  of  a  nickn.ame.     We  say 
burthen  advisedly,  for  it  is  siu'ely  little  else,  when  a  shrivelled 
and  elderly  spinster  is  nniversally  called   "  baby,  "  or  n  stout 
and  florid  niatron  is  found  to  answer  to  tho  equally  incongruous 
appellation  of   "  Fairy.  '     Probably    long  use  bas  dnlled  the 
victim's   feeling  ;    still,   even   so,  it   must,   one  would  think, 
occasionally  striko  them  how  truly  absurd  such  infantine  names 
must  Sound  to  a  stranger,  who,  seeing  them  for  the  lii-st  time 
in  the  evening  of  their  days,  can  iind  no  trace  of  the  early 
charms  that  made  tlie  graceful  entlearment  appropriate.     We 
bave  montioned  "  baliy  "  and  "  Fairy  ''  as  being  in  some  .sort 
représentative  nicknames  common  to  the  expérience  of  most 
of  our  readers  ;  but  everyone's  acquaintance  will  at  once  snpply 
a  host  of  others — of  "  Kittens  ''  who  bave  long  since  become 
demure  cat?  ;  of  "  Trots  ''  who  h.ave  seen  many  a  weary  year 
pass  since  the  name  could  bave  been  appropriate  ;  and  of  a 
Iiundred  other  instances  too  common  to  require  remark.     As 
applied  to  women  thèse  nicknames  lose  theiB  point  and  appli- 
cation from  being  given  for  some  infantile  grâce  that  cauat  its 
best  be  but  transitory  :  while  in  the  case  of  men,  they  gcnerally 
owe  tlieir  origin  to  some  nursery  trick  or  sclioolboy  escapade 
which  might  well  be  sutlered  to  sink  into  oblivion.     Féminine 
nicknames,  we  m.ay  observe,  are,  as  a  rule,  almost  invariably 
complimentary  ;  while  masculine  ones  are  almost  as  invariably 
the  reverse.     But  the  compliment.ary   appellation,   so  pretty 
.and  so  .appropriate  at  sweet  seventeen,  does  but  call  attention 
to  thech.inges  wroughtby  the  scytlie  of  ruthless  Time  between 
that  lilissful  âge  and  five  and-forty  ;  ^vhile  certainly  the  nncouth 
cognomens  nsu.ally  bestowed  on  men  hardly  sound  dignilied 
when   adtlressed   to  them  by   their  old   companions  in   their 
children's  bearing.     And  is  it  not  often  the  case  that,   when 
questioned  by  bis  l:)oys  and  girls  as  to  the  origin  of  bis  nickname, 
the  father  does  not  particularly  care  to  recall  the  circumstanco 
which   .s.addled  him  with  "  the  incubus  ''  ?     8uch   being  the 
case,  is  it  not  wonderful  that  parents  should  not  steadfastly 
set  their  faces  against  nicknames  for  their  chilcfren  ?     A  very 
little  firmness  would  couvert  nurse's  '•  Missy,"  and  ''  Pussy," 
and  "  Baby,"  into  Clara,  Edith,  and  Edward.     But  the  iirmness 
is  not  forthcoming,  and  the  children  grow  up  almost  without 
knowing  the  sound  of  their  own  names  ;  for  if  Edward  (by  the 
strong  protest  which  a  boy  does  occasionnally  make  against  an 
infantile  appellation  as  injurions    to  liis   dignity)  succeed   in 
ridding  himself  of  the  name  of  Baby.  he  is  tolerably  cert-iin  to 
be  called  Ned  or  some  other  equally  objectionable  abbreviation. 
There  seemg  to  be  an  impression — indeed  we  hâve  more  than 
once  lieard  itgravely  argned — thatitsoimds  "cold''  andliarsh 
to  call  a  child  simply  Viy  its  Onisti.an  name,  .and  nicknames  are 
usod  as  terms  of  endearment.     This  might  be  very  well  if  the 
use  of  the  pet  name  could  be  by  any  me.ans  contined  to  the 
immédiate  relations  of  the  child  ;  but  this  can  never  be  the 
case.     Friends  and  even   the  nearest  acqnaintances  prow  t'> 
know  the  children  only  by  the  names  they  are  habitually  called. 
so  thatat  last,  forpurposes  of  identification,  it  is  not  impossibie 
to  read  in  .an  announcement  of  a  marriage  in  the  Times — Jolni 
,7ones,  Esq.,  to  Edith  Mary  (Dot)  ;  and  William  Brown,  Esq.,  to 
Catherine  Matilda  (Trottums),  daugliter  of  0.  (Ireen,  Esq.     Is 
not  this  tooalisurd  ï  Nevertheleas,  it  isof  constant  occurrence. 
It  seems  to  us  ntterly  incompréhensible  why  Trottums,  which 
we  should   imagine  ail  must  agrée  to  be  an  ugly  cognomen, 
should   lie   considered   more   alfectionate   or   endearing   than 
Catherine.     Besides,  to  take  a  graver  view,  wliy   shoidd  the 
Christian  name — the  nnme  by  which  thecliild  is  in  holybaptinm 
enroUed  among  tho  yoimg  .soldiersof  the  Cro.ss  — be  habitually 
and  systematically  ignored  ?  Tho  h.abit  of  abbreviating  namer., 
though  not  open  to  the  same  ab^urdities  as  that  of  nicknames, 
Is  also  both  ugly  nn<l  ridiculous.     "  0)h,  life  is  not  long  enough 
alw.ays  to  call  the  child  Ilenrietta  !  "  .s.ays  a  young  mother  in 
exténuation  of  lier  inveterate  habit  of  calling  lier  Etia.     Then 
why  give  the  child  a  long  name  ?    Why  not  christen  her  Jane 
or  Emma,  or  something  else  that  will  économise  such  precio\H 
time?     (If  course,  we  are  not  speaking   seriously-  the  bnsiest 
among  ns  will  hardly  do  much  more  work  in  the  twentyfour 
hours  bpcau':e  we  cail  our  children  Ned  for  Edwaril,  Winny  for 
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Winnifred,  Kit  for  Christophe!',  or  Flo  for  Florence.  But, 
althougli  we  liave  said  so  much  against  nicknames,  tliere  is,  we 
must  conless,  one  speeies  cl"  noms  d'amitié  for  ivliicli  we  liave  a 
considérable  weakness.  Thèse  are  the  names  givenus  innatural 
life  by  our  own  chosen  friends  ;  but  they  difter  materially  froiu 
the  sobriqtiets  of  childhood.  Tliey  are  never  used  for  salutations 
and  greetings  in  the  market-place — indeed,  they  are  generally 
unknown  save  to  the  two  friends  themselves,  and  any  one  ivho 
niight  accidentally  hear  the  name  would  be  guilty  of  an 
iinwarrantable  impertinence  in  making  use  of  it.  It  is  true 
tliat  thèse  ncima  d'amitié  of  natural  life  are  confined  almost 
Hxclusively  to  women  ;  but  it  is  not  nnoomnion  to  nieet  one 
(lossessed  of  many  such  appellations,  each  given  to  lier  and 
used  only  by  a  ditterent  IViend.  It  may  be  safely  assumed 
uhen  we  meet  such  an  one  that  she  bas,  to  use  a  comnion 
phrase,  "  something  in  lier,"  sometliing  which  touches  the 
niind  of  each  of  lier  friends  in  a  ditlerent  nianner,  and  which 
nach  en<leavours  to  express  by  tlie  ternV  cl' endearment  sJie 
elects. — John  Bull. 

Oertnan  Wiwkmni. — TlieClerman  makes  a  good  eolonist  be- 
cause  lie  is  frugal,  patient,  and  liardy  ;  but  he  seems  to  need  a 
transplantation  to  another  soil  to  shine  forth  in  ail  the  excel- 
ItMice  lliat  not  unfrermently  beconies  his.  'I  lieGerman  workman 
:it  home  is  dilatory,  unpunctual,  slow,  and  often  extremely 
"  bungling"  in  his  work.  There  is  not  the  same  compétition 
as  witlï  us  ;  if  he  do  not  choose  to  liurry  himself,  you  must 
a  bide  his  pleasure  :  he  is  the  obliger,  you  are  the  obliged.  You 
give  him  a  model,  and  he  exécutes  his  copy  not  amiss;  it  only 
lalls  short  of  suprême  excellence  ;  a  little  more  linish,  and  it 
would  hâve  been  absolutely  welldone.  The  (iernian  labourer  is 
a  marvel  of  heavy  artfulness  ;  he  seems  always  to  hâve  some- 
thing to  do  that  interfères  with  continuons  work,  eitlier  he  lias 
to  spit  upon  his  hands,  Or  to  adjust  his  raiment,  or  to  take  a 
drain,  or  liave  a  "crack  ''  with  a  comrade,  or  pick a qnarrel  with 
an  enemy  ;  in  short,  he  is  inventive  in  this  respect  to  a  degree 
that  his  gênerai  stolidity  would  never  lead  you  to  suspect.  The 
writer  reuiembers  watching  throughoutajieiiod  of  some  months 
an  Knglish  "navvy  "  who  had  command  of  a  gang  of  Germans 
engaged  upon  some  waterworks.  Abuse  Howed  freely  from  the 
lips  of  the  stalwart  Briton,  and  though  he  spoke  an  unknown 
tongue,  the  desired  eiiect  was  iiroduced  ;  the  instant,  however, 
his  attention  was  withdrawn,  or  his  amenities  ceased,  the  stolid 
crew  aliandoned  ail  active  lal)Our,  and  became  passive  spectators 
of  the  gênerai  scène.  "  l'd  liever  hâve  one  o'  onrn  nor  live  on 
'em,"  said  that  British  "navvy,"  ina  tone  ofrueful  indignation, 
one  day,  to  a  sj-mpathetic  auditor,  who  ^^•as  watohing  the  slow 
progress.  Even  the  stalwart  frame,  the  loud  voice  of  the  man, 
and  the  free  use  of  his  choice  vernacular,  had  ceased  to  hâve 
its  eiîect,  and  the  gloom  of  despair  liung  heavy  on  his  brow. 
Vet  we  know  that  two  thirds  of  the  sugar  bakers,  bakers,  and 
tailors  in  London  are  German,  and  that  America  speaks  largely 
the  language  of  Hans  Breitmann.  It  seems  that  the  sight  of 
inces.sant  activity  and  untiring  energy  universally  prevailing 
nround  is  necessary  to  arousethe  German,  and  make  liimshake 
oH'the  lethargy  that  otherwise  possesses  him.  Crimes  of  vio- 
lence are  of  very  rare  occurence  in  CieiTnany  ;  the  German  is 
not  cruel,  he  does  not  niurder,  he  does  not  assassinate,  lie  does 
uol  beat  his  wife,  or  kick  lier  with  hob-nailed  shoes  ;  he  does 
not  love  blood.  BJoodshed  is  distasteful  to  him,  unless,  as  in 
tlie  Franco  Prussian  war,  it  be  his  duty  to  shed  blood,  theii  he 
consents  to  butcher  and  be  butchered  (asduring  theawful  days 
ofGravelotte  and  Mars-la-Tour)  with  almost  automatic  endur- 
ance. But  while  we  allow  for  the  difterence  of  ternperament 
Ihat  distinguishes  the  Teuton  from  the  Ceit,  we  must  concède 
that  éducation  counts  for  something  in  this  matter.  Educate 
the  masses,  and  tliey  will  not  love,  .as  the  French  lower  orders 
do,  to  welter,  when  excited,  in  the  blood  of  tlieir  fellow  men,  to 
lick  their  lips  in  s.av.age  lust  to  l.ap  it  again.  The  (iermin  is 
generally  rough,  and  soraetimeS  brutal,  but  humanity,  on  the 
whole,  prevails,  and  the  brute  in  him  is  less  than  the  man. 
Indeed,  that  sort  of  "  sentiment"  which  is  so  marked  a  charac- 
teristic  of  the  modem  Teuton,  is  to  be  found  even  in  the  <lra- 
/iioti.^ personœoï  the  police  reports. — Frasei's  Mar/a'-ine. 

Beethoven.— 'Reeihowen  used  to  sit  for  hours  at  the  piano 
improvising  the  thouglits  which  he  afterwards  jotted  down  on 
[laper,  and  subsequently  elaborated  into  tlie  music  with  which 
lie  .astonished  the  world.  If  he  discovered  that  he  h.ad  been 
overhearil  at  such  times, —  as  happened  once  when  Cipriani 
Porter  called  upon  the  great  composer,  .and  was  shovvn  into  an 
adjoining  room, — lie  was  incensed  to  the  highest  ilegiee.  In 


another  mood,  and  ospecially  after  he  h.ad  become  deaf,  while 
working  out  a  subject  in  his  mind,  he  would  le.ave  his  house  at 
night  or  in  the  early  morning,  and  walk  for  many  hours 
through  the  inost  remote  and  solitary  places,  through  woods 
and  by  lakes  and  torrents,  silent  and  abstracted.  In  tins  way 
he  sometimes  made  the  circuit  of  Vienna  twice  in  a  day,  or,  if 
he  were  at  Baden,  long  excursions  across  'the  country.  When 
engaged  on  bis  magnificent '•  Sonata  Appassionata  "  he  one 
day  took  a  long  walk  with  Ferdinand  Kies,  lus  pupil.  They 
walke<l  for  hours,  but  during  the  whole  time  Beethoven  spoke 
not  a  word,  but  kept  hummtng,  or  rather  howlingup  and  down 
the  scale.  H  was  Ihe  process  of  incubation.  On  reacliing  home, 
he  seated  himself  at  the  piano  without  taking  oH'  his  bat,  and 
d.aslied  into  the  splendid  linale  of  that  noble  work.  Once  there 
he  remained  for  some  time,  totally  regardless  of  the  darkness, 
or  the  fact  that  he  and  Ries  h.ad  iiothing  to  eat  for  hours.  Ilis 
appearance  became  perfectly  well  known  to  peo2>le  of  ail  classes, 
who  exclaimed,  ''  There  is  Beethoven,"  when  they  saw  him  ; 
and  it  is  related  that  once,  when  a  troop  of  charcoal-burners 
met  him  on  a  country  patli,  they  stood  on  one  side,  heavily 
Laden  as  they  were,  to  Let  him  pass,  for  fear  of  troubling  the 
great  master's  méditations.  When  composing  in  his  own  room 
at  home,  he  would  sometimes  walk  about  in  a  rêverie,  pouring 
cold  water  over  his  hands  .alternately,  from  jug  after  jug,  till 
the  Hoor  of  the  room  w.as  inundated,  and  the  people  came  run 
ning  upstairs  to  know  the  cause  of  the  déluge.  At  his  death  lie 
left,  besides  his  finished  works,  a  quantity  of  rough  sketches, 
containing  doubtless  the  germs  of  many  more  works,  which 
never  p.assed  the  stage  in  which  they  appear  there.  The  Hrst 
drafts  of  his  well  known  compositions  show  the  successive  alté- 
rations which  their  subjects  sufiered  before  they  pleased  liiin  ; 
and  thèse  form  a  most  interesting  study,  as  exposing  his  mau- 
ner  of  working.  One  of  his  sketch-books  lias  been  published  in 
extenso,  and,  besides  a  host  of  niattersof  minor  interest,  it  cou 
tains  tlii-ee  separate  drafts,  at  l^ngth,  of  the  finale  of  one  of 
his  symphonies^a  striking  proof  of  the  patience  with  whicli 
this  great  and  fiery  genius  perfected  his  master-pieces.  Even 
when  completely  tïnished,  and  perfected  to  his  o^vn  satisfaction, 
his  MSS.  presented  many  ditticulties  to  the  reader,  and  his 
copyists  and  engravers  are  said  to  hâve  had  a  hard  time  of  it. 
In  one  of  his  letters,  in  which  he  gives  lus  publishers  the  cor- 
rections of  some  proofs  of  a  stringed  quartett,  he  concludes  by 
saying  that  "It  is  four  o'clock.  I  must  post  this  :  and  I  ani 
quite  lioarse  with  stamping  and  swearing  ! ''  The  h.andwriting 
of  Beethoven  was  beautifully  neat,  aiiù  his  manner  of  correc- 
ting  thé  proofs  of  his  printed  works  excessively  careful  and 
painstaking  The  same  may  be  said  of  lus  very  extensive  cor- 
respondenee  Few  men,  probably  no  composers,  ever  wrote 
more  letters — they  must  liave  been  a  tremendous  tax  upon  his 
time  and  patience — and  yet  the  sniallest  note  is  a  accurately 
expressed  and  carefully  writtcn  as  if  it  were  a  State  paper.  In 
composing  lie  made  few  sketches,  but  builtup  the  whole  in  his 
mind,  and  then,  when  writing  down  the  score  tlius  mentally 
prepared,  rather  invited  his  friends"  conversation  than  other- 
wise. •' Pray,  corne  in,"  said  he  on  one  such  occasion,  "lam 
merely  copying."  On  tlie  other  liand,  he  was  fastidious  lo  a 
fault  in  allowing  his  music  iinally  to  leave  his  hands  for  the 
publisher.  The  l>eauti(ul  Italian  Symphony  was  kept  back  by 
him  till  his  death  the  "  Walpurgisnight,"  nearly  as  long  and 
some  of  the  finest  numbers  of  "EUjali"  and  the  •'  llymn  of 
Praise,"  were  added  after  the  lirst  performance. — Mannillans' 
Matjazine. 

Patent  Medicines  Containin;/  Poisonrjii»  Dnif/.i. — It  is  quite  clear 
that  some  steps  must  be  taken  to  check  the  sale  of  patent 
medicines  which  contîiin  poisonous  drugs.  It  is  nowan  almost 
everyday  occurrence  to  rea<l  of  a  infant  killed  b)^  an  overdose 
of  some  soothing  mixture,  or  of  an  .adnlt  poisoned  by  the  use 
of  some  patent  sédative.  Patent  medicines  claim  to  possess 
ail  kinds  of  wonderfiil  properties  ;  they  are  in  faot,  "  heal 
ails,"  and  so  long  as  the  world  goes  rouml  there  will  be 
thousands  of  people  who  will  put  faitli  in  such  mixtures. 
Wli  le  they  contain  no  injurions  ingrédients  no  oneneed  object 
to  their  being  vended  ;  but  when  we  fmd  that  narcotics  are 
largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  olmany  of  thèse  medici- 
nes, and  are  sold  tinder  high-sounding  names,  it  is  time 
ignorant  people  were  protected  against  them,  the  more 
espe«iallyas  the  fact  that  such  medicines  cannot  be  sold  without 
bearing  the  «iovernment  stainp  is  in  itself  calculated  to  inspire 
contidence  in  the  pulilic,  who  naturally  consider  that  the  State 
would  not  thu-j  pointedly  légalise  the  sale  of  dangerous  diugs. 
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In  the  inlerests  of  the  public,  and  for  their  own  crédit,  it 
liehoves  tlie  législature  to  take  action  in  the  matter,  or  we 
shall  continue  to  hâve  to  accoimt  for  a  large  and  iinnecessavy 
uaste  of  hunmn  life.  Why  not  make  it  needful  (asks  the 
Observer),  a's  in  France,  for  overypatenied  medicineto  hâve  its 
composition  registered,  so  that  the  profoRsion,  al  len^t,  niay 
know  of  what  it  consists  ? 

Foisonoiis  Siceets. — The  pvactioe  of  tlavouring  sn-eets  with 
Chemical,  instead  of  real  fruit  flavours,  is  most  pernicious. 
l'ear,  pineapple,  and  other  flavours  are  produced  from  buiyric 
ncid,  insteadof  frompearsand  pineapplesthem^elves.  (jhomical 
rtavoura  are  pimply  poisonous,  and  ought  to  Vie  interdicted 
«holly,  whilereal  fruit  flavours,  for  the  moit  part, are perfectly 
Nafe.  Some  samples  of  vanilla,  however,  now  so  frequently  used 
for  flavouring,  owing,  it  lias  been  said,  to  the  circumstances 
ihat  the  beans  lirought  Irom  Columbia  are  covered,  as  Professer 
Shrofriias  shown,  with  the  acrid  oil  of  the  annrardium.  hâve 
been  productive  of  very  unpleasant  ellects.  AU  the  Krench 
médical  journals  hâve  taken  the  matter  np,  and  M.  iloures  lias 
pnblished  the  particulars  of  nine  cases,  and  Dr.  Pai>illand 
others,  wherein  actual  poisoning  ensued  from  partaking  of  ices 
which  liad  lieen  flavoured  with  the  vanilla  hère  spoken  of. 

The  Emperor  Bell  — The  third  largest  bell  in  use  in  the  world 
was  recently  placed  in  the  southern  tower  of  the  cathedral  in 
(  'ologne,  Oermany.  Three  castings  were  made,  of  métal 
obtained  by  melting  French  cannon  captured  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  Two  were  unsuccessful,  but  the  third 
was  perfect.  The  twenty  guns  used  weighed  50,000  German 
pounds,  and  to  thèse  were  added  80,000  Ibs.  of  tin.  The  time  of 
melting  was  but  ten  hours,  and  twenty-nine  minutes  sufficed 
to  fiU  the  mould.  The  coohng  continued  for  four  weeks.  The 
bell  is  10  ft.  8  in.  high,  and  11  ft.  '1  in.  in  diameter.  Its  total 
weight  is  over  25  tons.  Of  the  larger  bells  in  existence,  two, 
Ihose  of  Moscow,  weighing  respectively  193  and  C3  tons,  are 
l)roken.  Pékin  has  one  bell  weighing  53  tons,  and  Novgorod. 
Hussia,  one  of  31  tons  — both  of  which  are  in  use. 

A  loord  to  boys. — Parents  should,  by  repeated  admonitions 
.and  friendly  ad  vice,  strive  to  mstil  into  the  minds  of  their  boys 
the  idea,  that  no  matter  what  their  antécédents  hâve  been,  no 
matter  what  their  présent  condition  is,  their  future  is  to  a 
frreat  extent  within  their  own  control--that  in  a  young  and 
Hourishing  country  like  Canada,  where  there  is  freedom  for  ail, 
with  ample  scope  for  everybody's  talents  and  ambitions,  and 
wliere  true  merit  is  the  talisman  ofsuccess,  there  is  a  bright 
jirospect  before  every  youth  who  starts  ont  in  life  guided  and 
governed  by  sound  principles  and  honest  intentions.  The  faci- 
lities  for  securing  the  untold  advantages  of  éducation  are  now- 
hère  else  so  good  or  abundant  ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  excuse 
for  that  (Jntario  boy  who  grows  to  man's  estate  in  this  country 
and  yet  must  plead  ignorance.  Better  C'ommon  >Schools  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  world,  and  Ihoy  are  open  to  every  one, 
w-ithout  distinction  of  class,  creed  or  colour.  The  especial 
importance  ofpossessing  at  least  a  groundwork  on  which  to 
rear  the  structure  of  life  and  success,  is  not  to  be  over-estima- 
ted,^  and  no  better  foundation  exists  than  that  furnished  by 
ihe  solid  rock  which  can  be  hewn  o\it  of  the  rich  fjuarry  of  a 
L'ood  English  éducation.  The  liase  may  be  rugged  and  less 
shining  than  the  builder  would  like,  but  it  is  there,  come  what 
nill,  and,  as  time  passes,  may  be  polished  to  correspond  with 
the  inoro  showy  edihce  as  it  rises  s^-ramotrical  with  the  advan- 
tages the  occupant  may  possess  in  after-lifo  to  adorn  and  beau- 
lify  it.  We  dwell  upon  the  necessity  whicli  every  youth  is 
under  to  store  his  raind  with  ail  the  sotmd  and  honest  know- 
ledge  that  he  can  grasp.  No  belter  indication,  perh.aps,  cxits 
of  the  future  a  boy  intends  to  carve  out  for  liimself  than  is 
ritfoided  ))y  liis  efforts  to  seouro  every  particle  of  éducation  he 
cm.  That  lad  who  thirsts  after  in'ormatiou,  and  has  p.arental 
or  friendly  advice  to  guide  him  inlo  the  true  patlis,  may  be 
esteemed  as  being  already  on  the  high  rond  to  success,  if  not 
10  famé,  for  in  no  respect  is  that  prognoslicating  proverb,  that 
"  the  boy  is  father  to  the  m.an,"  more  true  than  in  this.  Èvery 
boy  has  or  should  li.ave  an  innate  ambition  to  bocomo  something 
lietter  than  he  is,  but  ho  may  rest  content  that  his  eff'orts  will 
1)6  hampered,  if  they  do  not  resuit  in  actual  defeat  and  disap. 
pointment,  if  he  hâve  not  the  rudiments  of  éducation.  Many 
noble  men,  whose  younger  days  were  contomporary  with  those 
when  there  were  no  schools,  and,  who,  consequently,  nevorhad 
adefiuate  instruction,  bave  struggled  against  apparently  over- 
whelming  odd^i,    and  by  indomitable  perjeverance  hâve  riaen 


above  tlieir  fellows,  who  had  liad  better  opportunitios  than 
they  ;  do  not  they  afford  splendid  examples  Ibr  the  growing 
génération  ?  Solf-made  and  self-taught  as  they  are,  they  grievc 
over  nothing  so  mucli  as  the  lackof  advantages  in  their  youth. 
We  hâve  them  Viy  sc.ires  in  Canada,  and  illustrions  they  are 
when  regarded  in  the  lighl  of  their  intrinsic  qu.alities.  The 
youth  of  to-d.ay,  can  make  no  excuses  when  they  reach  man- 
hood;  it  may  be  that  circumstances  were  adverse  to  their 
attending -school,  but  they  must  know  that  not  only  are  they 
protected  by  law,  but  are  by  law  required  to  go  to  school  sn 
many  days  in  the  year.  There  is  no  lad  but  can  go  to  school, 
if  he  from  his  heart  wishes  it;  if  others  strive  to  prevent  hln', 
he  has  a  friend  in  the  law  if  not  in  flesh  and  blood.  Canada 
needs  thou'ands  ot intelligent  farmers,  tradesmen,  mechanics. 
sailors,  soldiers  and  even  labourers,  asmuchaslearnedlawyers, 
doctors,  clergymen,  and  statesmen,  and  to  every  Canadi.an  bpy 
she  liolds  the  door  of  entr.ance  wide  open.  Where  there  is  no 
mental  training,  mère  manual  skiil  goes  for  little,  but  where 
both  are  combined  then  prospects  for  promotion  are  good,  ind 
once  started  what  is  to  s;op  a  man  from  ascending  to  the  top 
of  the  ladder  7  Thèse  sentences  are  written  with  ai  désire  to 
stimulate  the  lads  who  may  re.ad  them  to  loseno  time  insele,  t- 
ing  .some  honourable  business,  tr.ade  or  profession,  .and  then 
set  themselves  resolutely  to  work  to  achieve  success  in  it.  '1  he 
youth  who  has  no  idea  of  what  his  future  is  to  be  is  indeed  a 
pitiable  object,  though  his  parents'  or  some  one  else's  wealtli 
at  presnt  seem  to  ensure  him  from  future  need  or  want.  Let 
every  boy  l.ay  aside  such  or  any  other  hopes.  which  are  often  ol' 
the  most  delusive  character,  and  résolve  to  rely  on  his  owu 
merits  ibr  his  success  in  life,  recoUecting  that  it  will  be  ail  the 
more  creditable.  and  not  forgetting  that  lie  must  lay  h's  foun- 
dation now. — Ilamilton  Times. 

llôie  house  air  is  spoiled  — The  foUowing  will  show  how  the  air 
in  bouses  becomes  contaminated  : — 

1 .  An  adult  person  consumes  34  gramnies  of  oxygen  { er  lioiu-, 
a  gramme  being  equal  to  15  grains. 

2.  A  stéarine  candie  consimies  about  one-half  as  much. 

3.  An  adult  gives  off  10  grammes  per  hour  of  carbonic  acid. 
.V  child  of  50  poimds  weight  gives  olf  a?  much  as  an  adult  of  lOft 
pounds  weight. 

4.  A  school-room  fiUed  with  children  will,  if  not  well  venli- 
lated  at  the  beginniug  of  the  hour,  contain  25  parts  in  1,00<; 
carbonic  acid,  at  the  end  of  the  fîrst  hour  41,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  second  hour  81. 

5.  The  air  is  also  spoiled  by  the  perspiration  of  the  body  and 
by  the  volatile  oils  given  out  through  the  skin.  An  adultgives 
off  through  the  skin  in  24  hours  from  500  to  800  grammes  of 
water  mixed  with  varions  excréments,  poisonous  if  breathed. 

Cl.  A  stéarine  cand'e  gives  off" per  hour  0.4  cubic  feet  of  en 
bonio  acid  and  0.03  pounds  of  water. 

7.  Carbonic  oxide  is  a  much  more  dangerous  gas  than  carbo- 
nic acid,  and  this  obtains  entrance  to  our  rooms  in  many  ways 
— tlu'ough  the  cracks  in  stovesand  defective  stovepipes,  or  when 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  cornes  in  contact  with  a  very  hot 
stove  and  is  converted  into  a  carbonic  oxide.  The  dust  of  the 
air  may,  on  a  hot  stove,  be  biu'nt  to  produca  it  ;  or  it  may  flow 
out  from  g.as-pipes  when  tin  gas  is  not  perfectly  consumed. 

S.  Another  form  of  air  injury  is  the  aust  of  a  fungua  growth 
which  fills  the  air  in  damp  .and  warm  pl.aces.  We  call  it  mia^m 
from  a  want  of  a  true  knowledge  of  its  character. 

0.  Accidentai  vapors  are  the  crowning  source  of  air  poisoning. 
Thèse  are  tobacco-sraoke,  kitchcn  vapors,  wash-room  vapors, 
and  the  like. 

10.  When  we  lieat  our  hojses  and  close  them  fromoutsidenit' 
the  beat  turns  the  mixture  into  a  vilo  mess  unfit  for  breathing. 
The  only  remedy  is  ventilation.  Now  that  it  is  cold  weather, 
and  our  rooms  are  closed  from  the  currents  of  outside  air,  lel 
us  look  .after  tho  matter  thoroughly  and  do  our  be^t  to  prevent 
injury  to  our.selves  from  polluted  nir. 
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A..  Prori'.-iso:-  tu  llii'  CiiI1i'l;i 


(Iklici'ri'il  (il  tlir  Co/Irgi'  of  l'i-cceplors.  17  Fiii..  I8'7G  ) 

lï  woiilil  socm  as  if  lliis  '■  Jiesl,  of  ail  possiblo  worlds" 
w  as  fasl  bccoming  bettcr  or  worse  il  won't  détermine 
which)  by  Ihc  sleadily  iiicroasing  sirenglh  cl'  public 
opinion.  Yes;  Ihe  scnpire  bas  passed  iiilo  Ihe  liands 
of  Mrs.  Grundy  :  and  our  firsl  inquir\-  in  ail  cases 
sbould  bi\  ■■\Vliat  will  be  lier  Majcslij'i;  \  icws  on  (lie 
subjccl  ?"  Xow,  of  public  opinion  regarded  as  force,  I 
liav(<  a  very  liigb  (^slinialion  ;  but  of  [lublic  opinion 
regarded  as  liglil.  T  aiii  sorry  lo  say  I  lia\c  (]uile  Ibe 
opposite. 

.Vltlioiigb  1  fii.dii'\o  it  was  annonnced  tliat  tliis  lecture 
vyould  bo  open  lo  tlie  public.  I  take  forgranted  lliat  tlie 
public  bas  iniidently  kept  away,  and  tliat  I  bave  a 
stricUy  prol'essional  audience.  Professionals  ahvays 
incline  to  a  depreciatoi'y  view  of  pxiblic  opinion.  Tliey 
are  wont  lo  look  upon  •■  tbe  public"  as  a  lilindSainson, 
a  good  fell.ow  enougb  so  long  as  lie  will  go  on  grinding 
llicir  mill  for  tbeni,  Inil  e.xtreniely  olijectionable  direc- 
tly  lie  takes  to  puUing  llie  lionse  about  tbeir  ears.  So 
to  my  professional  audience  I  may  say  -what  I  lil'e  of 
'•  Ihe  people,"  and  even  cjuote  a  certain  i)oet,  wbo  calls  it 
''  a  herd  confused,  a  rniscellanoons  i-ablde,"  wirn  décide 
simply  ••  as  onc  leads  Ihe  other." 


■  Th'  intelligent  among  Ihem  and  Ihi" 
Are  few." 


\vi=.t- 


Those  wbo  do  uot  rocognise  my  quotation  vvitl  Ibink  I 
bave  found  an  Englisli  Coriolanus:  but  thèse  arc  ibc 
words  of  tlie  repuïjlicau  Millon. 

\o\v  in  some  cases  tliisslrong  but  ignorant  body  fcels 
ils  own  ignorance,  and  is  content  to  be  led  by  tbe  hand 
— possibïy  eveirby  tlie  nose.  It  grumbles  indeed  at  tbe 
lawyers  ;'  but  they  make  l'un  of  it,  and  get  in  into  sucb 
a  pi'ckle  Ihat  al  liisl  il  excites  tbe  compassion  even  of 
tbe  beads  of  tbe  profession  tbemselves,  and  men  like 
Lord  Selborne  and  Lord  Cairns  tiirn  law  reformers.  Jl 
grumbles  at  tbe  doclors,  but  it  swallows  tbeir  physic 
and  pays  tbeir  fées.  But  il  adopts  a  very  dilferent  tone 
wilb  tlie  ciergymaa  and  Ihe  schoolmasler.  Ilere  public 
opinion  asserts  ils  rights,  and  is  nol  to  be  hoodwiuked 
by  any  of  your  professional  liocus  pocus.  Thore  is  110 
nîan  so  meàns  as  nol  to  lliink  bimself  tbe  equal  of  Ihe 
parson  in  thcology  andof  tlie  schoolmasler  in  éducation. 
■•  Kverv  Englisl'iman  bas  a  riglil  to  lus  opinion."  Of 
course  be  bas.  Hc  bas  also  a  righl  lo  sliul  iiis  eyes  when 
he  is  crossing  Cheapside  ;  and  if  his' opinion  happons 
to  be  erroneous,  his  righl  in  Ihe  one  case  is  jus!  as 
valuablc  as  in  llic  other. 

AU  teachers  bave  had  to  do  wilb  a  kind  of  puldir 
opinion  in.lhcir  pupils  ;  and  they  will  liave  found  thaï 
Ihe  one  thing  which  tbe  puldic.  young  or  old,  sleadily 
and  doggedly  refuses  lo  do,  is  lo  thinh:  One  linds  Ibis 
somelimes  w^ith  beginners  in  geometry.  They  are  ready 
lo  adopt  anv  slatemenl  you  like,  if  they  fancy  they  caii 
défend  Ihciiiselves  wilb  il  and  escape  Ihinking.  You 
mav  gel  them  to  say  Ihal  ail  angles  are  equal,  or  tbal 
Iwo  straight  lines  always  enclose  a  space— anything. 
overything,  ralher  than'think  whal  they  are  saying. 
Grown  public  opinion  is  perhaps  not  quile  so  réceptive 
as  this.  But  it  bas  varions  ingénions  ways  for  escapiiig 
Ihought,  tlic  handiest  being  lo  catch  up  some  stock 
phrase,  and  wilboul  consideringils.  limitations,  or  even 
ils  exacl  moaning,  to  bring  it  in  on  ail  occasions  as  an 
axiom  from  which  Ihere  can  be  no  appeal.  ilany  hun- 
dred  vcars  ago  some  one,  actnated  no  doulit  by  Ihe 
purest  philanthrophy(forhe  evidonlly  wishedloprevcnt 
tbe  writing  of  bad  poetry),  invenled  one  of  thèse 
phrases,  which  seems  capable  of  doing  any  amounl  of 
dntv— //if  poet  isborn,  nol  mode.  L'pon  this  public  opinion 
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lias  harpod  likc  a  ilotard  ever  since,  witlioui  caring  to 
know  cxaclly  wliat  it  meanl.  It  is,  iii  fart,  trulhor  non- 
scusf,  accordiag  lo  Ihe  way  wo  explain  il.  Horace  long 
ago  said  ail  that  Avas  to  be  said,  when  lie  told  us  tlial 
loi-  good  pofliy  two  things  wcre  needed — native  talent 
rind  litorary  training.  Native  talent  may,  iudeed,  pro- 
dnre  sunie  gennine  poetry  isnch,  e.  </.,  as  tlie  songs  of 
Hiii'nsi  wilhûuL  lilerary  training;  Lut  most  ol' onr  hesl 
|iitciry — Milloii's,  e.  //.,  aiid  Tennyson's — hasiieeded  l(jng 
tiiil  at  llie  art  of  vcrsifieation.  If,  tlien,  Ihis  proverh 
nicans  tliat  tlic  wi'itei'in  melre  cannot  be  a  poel  without 
native  genius,  tlie  words  are  ijerliajis  obscnrc.  but  sen- 
sible. 11.  on  the  olliei- hand  they  are  takcn  to  meau 
that  in  j)oetry  natnral  talent  is  evcrything,  litorary 
traininj;  nolbing,  the  words  are  simple  nonsense. 

Uni  Ihe  public,  baving  fonnd  this  ])hrasc  so  very 
iisefiil,  is  naturally  anxions  to  enlarge  its  arca.  So  \ve 
now  bave  tbo  parrot  cry,  '•  The  teacber,  likc  the  poot, 
is  boiii,  nol  made."  And  this  axioni  is  qnoted  dirertly 
any  altempl  is  made  to  procure  training  for  teachers. 
But  I  would  vcntnre  to  suggcst  that  the  cases  of  the 
poel  and  the  teaclicr  are  nol  in  ail  rospecis  parai lel. 
The  provi'rh,  '-The  poel  is  born,  nol  niade,"'inay  really 
be  usefnl  in  discouraging  people  fri:)in  writing  liadly  ii! 
ineire.  Tliere  is  not  the  least  necessily  for  their  wri- 
ting in  nietre  at  ail.  But  the  practical  value  of  Ihesay- 
ing,  "The  teacber,  like  the  poel.  is  born,  not  made,"  'is 
hardly  so  obvions.  In  point  of  fact,  a  very  great  nuin- 
ber  of  pcrsons  must  teach  ;  and  I  do  not  know  what 
tlic  public  expects  lo  gain  by  saying  to  thèse  jiersons. 
•'Thetcacher  is  born,  nol  made.  If  yoii  are  a  boni 
leacher,  you  will  teach  well  ;  if  you  ai'e  nol,  you  will 
teach  badly.  Don'l  trouble  yourself  abont  training,  il 
will  niake  no  différence  to  you."  The  effect  is,  of  course, 
that  training  is  neglected';  for  young  teachers  who 
fear  Ihe  trouble,  and  still  more  the  expense,  of  training, 
ai'e  not  likely,  Lo  seek  qualifications  which  every  one 
seerns  to  think  useless,  or  at  leasl  unnecessai-\'  for  a 
certain  numlier  of  jiersons  to  wiàte  in  melre,  the  public 
would  say,  ••  Lel  thèse  persons  make  the  mosl  of  such 
.Hptitudes  as  they  hâve.  Let  them  gel  a  practical 
.■iC(juaiulance  v.ith  différent  kinds  of  mètre.  Let  them 
study  the  l)esl  models.  Lel  tliem  praclise  metrical 
composiiion  Ijy  exercises  not  intended  for  llic  [mlilii' 
eye,  and  li;l  them  snbmit  thèse  exercises  to  Judii-Joiis 
ciilics,  and  profit  liy  their  remarks.'"  This,  I  suppose, 
would  be  the  advice  given  to  [lej'sons  faled  to  writc  in 
melre.  No  one  would  think  of  saying  to  them  ;  I'In rr\- 
Ihing  dépends  ou  nature  :  if  you  are  a  born  poel,  \  ou 
can't  Write  badly  ;  if  you  arc  nol,  you  can'l  wrile  well. 
.Never  miud  learning  yonr  art;  it  will  make  no  ditle- 
rence,  to  you."  .Vnd  yei  foUy  like  thisisoften  cout.iined, 
or  at  leasl  implied.  in  whnt  Ihr  [lublic  says  abont  the 
art  of  teaching. 

I  hope  f  shall  nol  se(.'m  lo  hâve  wasted  yonr  lime, 
ami  to  bave  been  thrusling  at  a  man  of  slra\\'.  I  ba\e 
so  fri'qm'utly  heard  Ibis  need  of  training  dis)juted,  cven 
in  bigh  quai'ters,  thïil  I  know  lliis  delusiou  to  be  no 
mnn  of  straw,  buta  foemaii  wiirlln-  id'all  llic  --Iri'l  we 
can  nianage  to  put  into  him. 

Tliere  is  anolher  foe,  a  sort  of  twiii  giaut,  lo  llie  lasl, 
who  aiso  stops  the  way  to  imiirovement.  Il  isofien  said 
that,  il'  we  Irain  teachers,  tliere  will  be  a  great  danger 
id' niaking  them  theoi'elical  ;  and  theoretical  with  the 
Brilish  public  means  unpractical.  Thi're  is  a  ])iquancy 
aboul  paradox  that  always  commends  ilself  lo  public 
opinion.  The  public  is  the  gennine  believer,  who 
delighls  lo  believe  bi>i'ause  the  Ibing  is  inqiossible.  And 
so  this  sarne  public  opinion  is  inclined  tomainlain  thaï 
a  man  is,  on  the  whole,  the  less  likely  lo  do  a  thing 
well  from  his  having  learnt  ail  ahoui  it.  This  fiecnliar 


antilhosis.betweeu  kuowing  and  doing  was  not  in\eii- 
ted  in  Ihis  connlry,  lliough  il  seemsmostat  home  hère. 
We  know  Ihe  old  slory  of  Ihi'  two  architects  at  Athens. 
They  were  rival  candidates  l'or  employineut,  and  Ihe 
Atheuian  [lopulace  bad  lo  apiioiiit  one  or  the  olber  lo 
build  a  temple.  The  firsl  archileci  made  a  great  speech, 
in  which  heproved  thaï  be  knew  ail  aliout  arcliiteclnre. 
and  gave  reasonswby  one  particular  kind  of  building 
was  best  for  the  site:  tlien  lie  went  into  tielails,  and 
described  the  projiosed  cdilici'.  Hisspeecli  made  a  great 
impression,  and  the  audience  wei'e  anxions  to  know 
how  his  rival  would  cap  such  éloquence.  But  the  rival 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  When  his  lurn  came,  \w 
rose  and  delivercd  a  \ery  siiort  s[ieech  in  thèse  words. 
'•What  the  last  speaker  lias  said,  1  will  do,"  and  he  was 
immediately  appoinled  archileci  )iy  ai'clamatiôii.  He 
liad  proved  liiinself  a  shrewd  man,  no  doubt;  but  be 
might,  aller  all,ha\(>  been  ver  >■  ignora  ni  of  arcliiteclnre, 
and  the  .\lhenians  may  bave  Idundered  in  Ihcir  clii)icc. 
as  they  did  in  the  .intilliesis  implied  in  itt 

Perhaps  this  assuined  antithesis  belween  know  ledgi^ 
and  practical  abilily  is  beststaled  by  lago,  in  hisaccounl 
of  "  a  great  arithmctician,  one  MicliaelCassio.  a  Floien 
tine."  Tliis  [U'cl'ei'red  l'ival  of  his  was  a  tlieorist  :  le' 

"  uoMT  ^c^l  a  si|ii:Klriiii  in  lin' licM, 
.\oi'  Un'  division  of  a  liatllc  kiiows 
More  tlKin  a  siiinstrr  ;  um1i'>s  Hic  bonhish  llnuiiii, 
Wht'ivin  llif  loi?0(l  (lonpuls  can  in-opo?!' 
.\s  iiinslcrly  as  In'  :   nicrc  inalllc  wilhoul  |iiMclii'c. 
is  ail  liis  soI(licrslii|i." 

liul  Olbello  w  as  jicrha|is  nol  less  iliscernin.t;  Ihaii  lago 
in  this  matler.  lago  himself  had  no  lurn  for  IImmu).  Ile 
had  seen  service,  bad  probaljly  sliown<[iersoiial  jii.uery. 
and  had  acquirecl  tlie  art  of  [lerformiug  by  rnle  of  thnmb 
ail  Ihe  ordiiiary  dnlies  of  a  soldier.  But  the  humdi-um 
soldiei- — bluiil,  honesl  fellow,  as  Olhello  ihougbl  him 
— was  nol  held  worlliy  of  a  bigh  command.  Ile  migltl 
ha\e  mastered  Ihe  llieory  of  his  crafi,  and  had  negh^^ed 
it.  Cassio  liad  show  n  that  his  heart  was  iii  his  soldier- 
ing;  lie  bad  made  the  mosl  of  such  op[iorlnnities  as  lie 
had  had,  aiid  he  had  acquired  a  capacily  l'or  iniprijving 
which  [)ut  him  altogelher  ahove  thi>  lagos.  Thehigbesl 
qualilies  of  the  commander — l'oresighl,  coolness  in  \iov\\. 
ferlilily  of  resourci»  in  emergcncies — were  nol  indced  lo 
be  acqnii'ed  from  Ihe  stutly  of  books  ;  biil.  ou  Ihe  olhcr 
hand. they  wei'c  nol  iii  .luy  way  lo  he  iiij lurU  by  Ibeslmly 
of  books.  .Vnil.  wlLilc\er  Ihe  lagos  may  say.  the  ■•  booK- 
ish  Iheoi'ick  '  is  every  ye.ir  proving  uku'c  and  mm-e 
\aluable.  .Moltke  poi-ing  o\i'r  his  books.  and  ium|is.  and 
pa|iei's,'  is  more  lh;in  a  malch  l'or  the  mosl  dashinj^  bt'im 
sabrciir  in  Ihe  freiich  army.  'l'his  Irulli  is  al  leu,i;tli 
forcing  ilsidfcMui  on  us  in  llu'  W.n-  l)e|ia:lmeiit  :  and, 
in  spile  of  Ihe  lagos,  we  bave  in.Kle  llie  -ludy  cl  llieory 
imperali\e.  and  insisl  ou  oui'  olliceis  .icquiiiuL;  Ihe 
boi.ikisb  llieorick  .-il  coilcLies  siicji  .is  (Hceuwicb  .iiiil 
Sandhui'sl. 

That  Ihe  piaclical  meii  sliould  be  .iiiiioyecl  liy  Ibi- 
;illt)ulion  lo  tlieory.  is  Iml  nalural.  Knowledge  of  this 
Ivind  is  apt  lo  pnif  uji,  and  youngslers  sonii'linies,  ••  make 
the  lessûii,"  as  Ihe  l'rench  say.  in  an  iinhecoming  and 
irritaliiig  fashion  lo  experieiiced  persons.  lleni'c  Ihe 
hard  naine  hurled  al  theory,  and  Ihe  cominon  ci-y. 
'•This  may  be  ail  \in'\  wiMI  in  llieory,  bul  il  won'l  do 
in  praclice."  Let  \is  considei'  ihis  a  inonKml.  Whal  is 
tlieoi'y?  Theor\'  is.  [iroperly  speaking,  tiulh  in  ils 
gênerai  or  absliac'l  l'orm  ;  and  if  .'i  ihim:  is  rigbt  in 
llieory,  il  ninsl  b'  liglil  in  jiraclice  also. 

This  mn\  seem  a  liold  asserlion.  Lel  me  explain 
mysell'.  ••  .\  liltle  knowled,i;e  is  a  dangerous  thing." 
Yes.  if  we'are  led  to  présume  on  il.     We  cm  ima.i;ine  a 
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lilllo  lighl  bciug  a  daiigcrous  lliing.  Wc  wilL  suppose 
some  pedcstriaris  boniglited  in  Ihe  Alps.  So  long  as  it 
is  quile  dark  tliey  kcep  wlicre  Ihey  aro,  and  are  sale; 
but  directly  they  gel  a  gloam  of  liglit  they  aie  tcniptcd 
lo  move,  and  having  only  a  Utile  light  they  incur  very 
great  danger  of  lireaking  thcir  nocks.  And  yet  light 
in  itself  cannot  be  callcd  dangerous,  whcther' lillle  or 
great.  And  no  more  can  knowledge.  Knowledge  is 
(langerons  only  when  il  lead  us  to  présume  and  fancy 
\ve  know  what  we  ilo  not.  You  will  understand  me 
Itest  by  an  cxample.  A  young  man  stndies  the  theory 
of  farming.  Ile  tlicn  trios  to  carry  it  ont  in  a  new 
neighbourhood  ;  and,  relying  on  theory,  he  sets  at 
défiance  the  traditional  practice  of  the  othor  farmcrs  in 
those  paris.  Tliey  prophesy  tliat  no  good  will  rome  of 
thèse  iiew-l'angled  ideas,  and  very  often  they  pirove 
right.  Wliy  is  this?  Is  the  theory  wrong?  Not  at  ail. 
The  young  man  seems  lo  fail  from  his  knowledge:  he 
really  fails  from  bis  ignorance.  If  he  knew  ail  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem  before  him,  he  would  work  ont 
right  resnlts  :  but  he  docs  not.  lu  applying  his  prin- 
ciples  he  neglects  some  pccnliarities  of  the  soil  or  cli- 
mate,  and  Ihe  error  puts  everything  wrong.  The  hum- 
drum  farmer,  relying  only  on  use  and  wonl,  is  quite 
sure  to  succeed  to  a  certain  extcnt,  not  nearly  as  well 
as  ho  might  if  he  really  knew  the  theory  of  his  busi 
ness,  but  quite  euough  to  enable  him  to  laugli  al  theo- 
retic  learning.  And  we  ail  hâve  a  natural  satisfacliou 
in  langhing  al  lliose  who  withoul  expérience  assume 
Ihat  they  know  our  business  better  tlian  we  do  oursel- 
ves.  .Vs  1  said,  everybody  think»;  he  can  Icach  Ihe 
school-master,  and  we  find  it  a  great  slrain  on  our 
politeness  lo  lislen  patiently,  when  we  are  lold  liy 
parents  and  other  lay  persons  how  we  ought  to  maaage 
Miir  boys.  On  the  ofhei  hand,  if  we  endeavour  to  give 
uur  lioys  any  iiisiglit  into  business  n'ratters,  the  business 
nien  laugh  us  to  scorn.  I  shall  never  l'orgel  the  con- 
lempt  an  Knglish  merchant  once  exprcssed  to  me  when 
I  told  him  Ihal  in  a  commercial  school  al  Leipzig  the 
boys  where  shown  samplcs  of  produce.  But  the  con- 
lompl  is  misplaced  on  bolh  sides.  We  school-masters 
iniglit  learn  mnch  from  outsiders,  and  the  Germans 
bave  proved  the  advanlage  of  learning  Iho  theory  of 
business  at  schooL  Lel  us  makc  up  our  minds  then, 
once  for  ail,  thaï  there  is  no  real  antilhesis  whatever 
belwecn  tiieory  and  practice.  and  tbat  the  same  Ihing 
cannot  b3  both  truc  and  false.  This  once  scttled,  we 
must  admit  that  in  applying  theory  the  grealest  care  is 
needed  to  enable  ns  to  cakulate  ail  Ihe  forces.  Other- 
wise  our  calculalions  wiU  mislea<l  us,  likc  those  of  a 
rnathematician  wliose  dynamical  probb:'m  would  be  ail 
right  if  lie  liad  not  forj^otteu  friction.  Lot  us  welcome 
knowledge,  even  a  lilile  knowledge,  of  what  we  are 
underlaking  lo  do.  and  lie  sure  that  knowledge  cannot 
do  us  any  harm  if  we  .'ire  sensible  and  randest  in  Ihe 
application  of  it. 

I  cannot  to-night  alteinpt  to  give  an\  notion  of  ihe 
idéal  training  of  the  teacher.  I  bave  a  much  more  sim- 
ple object  in  view.  I  wish  to  give  a  few  hints  to  young 
teachers,  and  to  those  who  hâve  young  teachers  under 
them,  as  to  whal  may  be  doue  in  our  présent  circurns- 
lances. 

Do  the  opposite  of  whal  Is  doue,  says  Rousseau,  and 
you  will  be  prcttv  sure  to  be  right.  And  rcallv,  when 
one  thinks  how  llie  art  of  leaching  is  acquircd  liy  most 
of  us,  we  feel  inclined  to  agrée  willi  Rousseau.  A  cele- 
brated  oculist  was  once  coinplimented  by  a  brother 
professional  on  his  wonderful  skill  in  operatiuL,.  ''  Yes," 
he  said,  ''  I  can  do  it  now,  but  l  spoilt  a  hat-fnll  of  eyes 
in  learning."  And  this  is  Ihe  way  wilh  us  teachers. 
Some  of  us  gel  to  know  our  business  at  last,  but  how 


many  pupils  do  we  injure  by  our  stupidbungling  when 
webegin?  And,  unforlunalèly,  teacning  is  a  thing  in 
which  jiracticc  by  no  means  necessarily  or  invariably 
makes  perfect.  We  will  suppose  a  teacher  begins  in 
the  usual  English  method.  We  will  suppose  he  or  she 
(of  course  I  am  thinking  of  teachers  of  both  sexesi  bas 
the  two  indispensilbles,  compétent  knowledge  ofthe 
subiects  and  intense  intercst  in  the  work.  Well,  he 
fmds  himsolf  ail  of  a  sudden  with  a  number,  often  a 
large  number.  of  pupils  before  him,  and  be  bas  toteach 
thèse  pujiils  certain  subiects.  Not  a  hiul  is  given  him 
how  to  go  to  work.  Nobody  lias  lime  or  inclination  lo 
attend  tô  him,  and  tell  him  where  lie  blnnders,  or  wliai 
he  slionld  aim  at.  The  pupils  are  generally  tlie  youn- 
gesl  of  the  moststupidin  the  school.  llesoonflnds  that 
tliey  do  not  learn  one  quarter  of  what  he  thinks  they 
ought  to  learn.  and  he  bas  no  means  ofascerlaining  hou 
far  he  liimself  is  lo  blâme  for  this.  And  then  cornes  Ihe 
one  fatal  mistake  in  most  of  our  school  teaching.  He  ix 
ovencorlcetl.  l'robably  the  amount  of  work  Ihrown  n]ioii 
him  would  tax  ail  the  powers  of  an  experienced  rnaster 
who  knew  exactly  how  lo  set  aboul  things,  and  had 
acqnired  fainlity  and  speed  by  long  practice?,  to  say 
nothing  of  devices  which  ail  oid  teachers  resort  to  for 
economizing  labour.  And  this  amount  the  Iieginner, 
who  goes  to  work  most  conscientionsly  and  does  every- 
thing slowly  ho>h  from  wantof  skill  and  excess  of  care, 
is  compelled  to  deliver  as  bis  daily  taie  of  bricks,  ns 
lliough  he  had  straw.  Harassed  in  this  way,  the  young 
leacJKn-  is  compelled  to  tliink  more  of  the  quantily 
than  of  Ihe  qualily  of  the  work  he  accomplishes.  Ile' 
then  recoiiciles  liimself  by  degrees  to  the  wretched 
perfiii-manees  of  bis  pupils.  and  supposes  tbat  the  stan- 
dard with  which  lie  set  ont  was  ([uite  l'topian.  In  a 
\ery  little  wliile  he  is,  in  a  sensé,  a  trained  teacher — 
trained  to  scramble  through  his  work  anyhow,  and  ■ 
content  liimself  with  routine  hearing  of  lessons — trai- 
ned to  aicept  failure  as  a  law  of  nature — trained  to 
abandon  ail  the  hopes  and  intorests  with  which  he 
started,  and  to  laugh  al  them  as  theoretical.  It  is 
becanse  I  know  that  this  is  the  resuit  of  your  présent 
plan  of  no-training,  that  I  am  so  eager  lo  see  proper 
training  instituled. 

The  very  first  thing  that  I  would  urge  is  thaï  younu 
teachers  should  bave  ample  lime  for  tlieir  préparation 
and  teaching.  .\s  you  know,  the  German  teacher  bas 
to  spend  a  '-learning  year"  withoul  salary,  during 
which  year  he  looks  aboul  him  in  a  good  school  and 
only  does  a  small  ainonnt  of  teaching,  and  that  under 
supervision.  We  cannot  expect  our  young  teachers  to 
do  this  at  présent  ;  but  I  think  for  tiie  first  year  or  two 
they  should  1)0  considered  learners.  and  should  neither 
be  workcd  nor  paid  as  if  Ihey  knew  their  business. 
Tlicy  should  never  hâve  a  class  handed  ovcr  to  them, 
luit  they  should  teach  under  some  experienced  master, 
and  hc  should  be  responsible  for  the  resuit.  The  learn- 
ing-teacher,  as  I  may  call  him  (tliough,  in  fact,  ail 
teachers  who  are  good  for  anything  are  Icarning-tea- 
chers  ail  their  lives) — the  learning-teacher;)a/'c.wf/to!a' 
should  hâve  ample  lime  for  proparing  his  lessons;  he 
should  often  give  them  in  the  présence  of  his  teacher, 
and  should  himself  sec  teaching  in  ail  parts  of  the 
school.  The  advantagcs  of  secing  teaching  are  indecd 
very  great.  By  seeing  ditrerent  teachers  al  work  we 
in  the  end  gel  some  notion  of  nncommon  excellencies 
lo  aim  at,  and  of  cnmmon  failings  to  avoid.  We  also 
gel  sympalhy  with  the  Ihe  taughl.  Some  of  you  will 
remember  tlîe  lad's  answer  to  the  question.  WHy,  when 
PhiUp  parted  from  the  eunuch  of  Ethiopia,  the'eunucb 
wenl  on  his  way  rejoicing  ?  The  boy  said  it  was  becanse 
Philip  had  dont  teaching  him.  Now  I  never  realised  the 
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fnll  force  of  lliis  answor  tiU  I  took  to  visiling  schools 
.•ind  stayiiiiî  througli  Ihc  liour's  lesson  in  tlio  samc 
class-room.  The  leaclicr  lias  liis  time  l'ully  occupied, 
and  his  aUo\Uion  on  thc  stretch  allthe  time,  but  no  one 
elsc  has  ;  and  tlie  liour  sconis  to  go  very  slowly  indeed 
whiMi  nolliing  is  spoken  of  l)nt  Ihe  ^ovenmienl  of  cases 
or  [\h'  eccenlricitios  of  irregiilar  vcrbs.  If  it  were  only 
to  gel  somc  notion  of  thc  stnpcfying  elfècts  of  duhioss, 
I  wonld  strongiy  recomnien(l  ail  leachers  to  attend  the 
lestons  of  otliei-  teachers.  AVe  niiglil.  learn  lo  ''  see 
iiiiiselvos  as  others  see  ns,  "  and  so  lieconie  ashamed  of 
irapalienc(^  and  want  of  self-resiraint,  ;  and  wc  niight 
e\en  get  to  fecl  compassion  instead  of  immiLigated  con- 
liMnpt  for  thc  unfort\inate  Joni^s  minimus^  when.  for  tlie 
tliii'd  îinie  of  asking  and  the  thirtieth  time  of  telling.  In:- 
évinces  a  deep-rooted  ignoi'ance  of  the  nieaning  of  in 
liefore  the  accnsative. 

iu  thc  first  place,  then,  the  hNarning-leacher  mnst  on 
110  account  hc  hurried  and  over-worlvcd,  or  even  hard- 
worked,  for  he  nmsl  liav(^  ample  time  to  ùhserv(\  to 
think.  and  lo  tako  notes  fif  his  thonghls  and  observa- 
lions.  Next,  hc  nuist  see  a  variely  of  leaching.  Thirdly, 
he  mnst  teach  carefiilly  preparcd  Icssons,  and  Iliat 
under  snjicrvision. 

l'e.ihaps  I  shall  find  many  agrée  with  nie  so  far,  \v!io 
nevertheless  become  suspicions  dircclly  I  corne  Lo   Iha 
booliish  theorick.     Some  people  bave  an  odd   prejndicc 
against   book.     Tliey   will  admit    tin^   value   of  advice 
l'rom  people  of  e.\|)ericnci\  provideil  on!)-    thaï    il   does 
nol  corne  lo  tlicm  in  prinl.     Bnl,  for  my  part.  I   niiisl 
sa\-  thaï  ]uint  seems  to  me  on  the  whole  a  very   conve- 
nieiil  meliiod  of  communication.     Bnl.  it  may  be  said, 
an  arl  cannol   be   le.arnt   by   reading  a  book  aliout  it. 
Certainly  nol  ;  linl  some  very  nsefnl  facts  aboul  thc  arl 
may  be  thns  leariil,  nevertheless.     Nobody  ever  learnt 
'  lo  swim  or  to  skali.'   or  lo   rovv  liy -reading  ;  biil   very 
useful  hints  on  Iheso  snl)jocts  liave  beengix'i'ii  in  books, 
and  Iherc  is  a  Irealise  on  skating,  in  particnlar,  whicli 
is  carefully  slndied  by  memljcrs  of  the  skating  clnb. 
and,  lo  addrcss  myself  firstof  ail  to  tho  praclical  people, 
1  mainlain  llial  a  great  nnmbcr  of  very  nsefnl  liinls 
may  bo  given  to  teachers  by  good  Ijooks  on  leaching, 
and  1  ara  \iUerly  perplc\ed  h\  thc  ordinary   loacher's 
ignorance  of  snVh  books  as  we  hâve.    May  I  give  an 
instance  or  Uvo  of  Ihchinls  which  may  lie  picked  np  from 
tiooks  ?  Eight  years  ago  I  read  a  good  many   books  on 
éducation  with  a  \iew  to  some  cssays  which   1  afler- 
wards  ]i'ublisheil.     fn  a  very  olil  book,  the   Liuhts  Ulevn- 
rius  of  Brinslcy,  pnblished  in  IC15  (thaï  is,   in   the  life- 
lim(>  of  Shakespeare),  I  fonnd  a  descrijition  of  a  kind  of 
match  iii  school.  Iwo  boys  being  appoinled  as  leaders, 
and  thèse  choosing  sides.     'J'iie  ]ilan  was  lakeii  l'rom  the 
.lesuils,  Jiiil  llie  détails  seeined  lo  be  Brinsley's.  Whose 
l'ver  llie\-  were,  the  notion  of  Ihese  malches  was  a  very 
good  one,    and    I    soon    inirodnccd    tlicm  in   leaching. 
Speeiing  seemed  a  very  suilable  subjecl  for  lhem,and  I 
bave  menlioned  it  assnch  in  a  volume  pnblislied  in  18U8. 
Wiiy  slionld  lliis  bint  be  considered  excellenl  when  il 
comes  lo  ns  as  an  American  Spelling  Bec,  bnl  nseless 
liookish  theorick  when  one  iincarths  it  in  Brinsley  ?  Tins 
ii'onhlcsomo  and  oflen  dull  subjecl  of  spelling  may  be 
made  easy,  and  even  amnsing,  by  Ihis  and  a  hnv  olher 
l'.xpedicMils,  ail  of  which  may  lie  learnl  from  books.  Al  a 
recenle.\aminalioiiofteacluM-sal  tins  Collège,  [  asked  the 
candidates  to  namc  and  crilicise  ail  thc  methods  tliey 
Kiiew  of  t(>acliing  spelling;  Imtwith  Iwo  or  three  excep- 
tions Ihey  luicw  no  melhod  itnt  diclalion,  which  is  uol 
a  melhod  o(  leaching  al  ail.    In  an  .VnKM'icaii  book,  Nor- 
themrs  •'TeacluM'  and  Parent,"  I  hâve  fonnd  a  variely 
of  plans  for  leaching  spelling,  \vlii(;h  remindsone  of  the 
jiltlcbdidi    called   ''A   llnndred   \Va\s   of  Cookiiiu   an 


Apple."  -V  plan  menlioned  by  Mr.  R.  Robinson,  in  his 
'•  Mannel  of  Melhod,"  of  making  childron  vvrito  at  the 
end  of  llieir  copy-book  a  linc  of  any  vvord  Ihey  liad 
mis-s[)cll,  and  Ihen  say,  iIk'sc  from  time  to  time,  I  once 
adopted  wilh  such  good  effet,  Ihat  when  I  told  a  class 
lo  Write  any  twenly  words  they  were  sure  of,  Ihey 
wrote  just  the  -words  llicy  had  formerly  mis-spclt.  Aiio- 
Iher  huit  I  had  which  pi-ovcd  a  confort  lo  me.  Some 
Iwenly-five  boys  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  in  exerci- 
ses. On  connting  tbem.  1  perhaps  fonnd  Ihere  were 
two  or  three  niissing.  Il  then  cosl  me  some  tionble  lo  go 
throngh  the  list,  and  see  wlio  were  Ihe  defanllers  ;  bnl 
when  1  had  had  a  hinl  lo  make  each  boy  put  a  iinmber 
as  .well  as  his  naine,  I  ari'anged  Ihe  exercises  witliont 
diffîrulty^  and  s;iw  at  a  glanée  whose  were  wanting. 
.Vgain,  take  sayiiig  jioetry  by  hearl  :  many  teachers 
know  of  onl\'  one  way  of  li^sling  ;  there  are  half-a-dozeii 
at  Ihe  least.  The  leaidicr  may  bave  it  said  a  verse  al  a 
time,  pulling  on  boys  in  any  order,  or  a  line  at  a  lime, 
or  may  riin  round  wilh  a  word  at  a  time,  maïking 
Ihose  xvlio  fail  ;  or  he  may  read  thc  pièce,  and  panse 
hère  and  Ihere,  calling  ou  some  one  lo  take  it  iip  al 
thaï  word  ;  or  he  may  give  ont  paper  and  pencils,  and 
make  ail  lh(>  boys  who  can,  wrile  in  column  the  rhy- 
ming  words,  or  the  lirsl  word  of  every  verse,  or  Ihe 
next  word  of  every  verse,  or  Ihe  next  word  vvhen  he 
pauses  in  reading.  I  conld,  of  course,  easily  mulliph' 
niy  iusiances.  Ilere  is  a  very  ingénions  dev  ice  whicji 
I  learnt  from  a  liook, — I  am  sorry  lo  say  1  forgel  from 
v\-hal  book.  When  we  sel  children  copies,  they,  in  Ihe 
first  line,  copy  our  Wriling  ;  but  in  the  second  and  ail 
snhscfjnenl  Unes  they  copy  Iheir  own.  Tins  is  obvialed 
by  making  Ihem  begin  al  the  botlnm  lim^  of  Ihe  ;iage 
and  wrile  n[iwards. 

There  are,  in  facl.  uumlicrless  ways  of  dciiiig  Ihinlis. 
some  good.  some  ba<l,  and  some  indiUercnt,  and  il  is  ul' 
great  advantage. to  a  ieacher  lo  knoAV  a  variely  of  ways. 
Ile  will  IhiMi  ije  able  lo  choose  Ihe  besl  ;  and,  besi(ies 
tins,  Ihere  is  a  great  gain  in  changing  onc's  melhod 
somelimes.  Monolony  is  tlie  liane  of  school  life,  and  a 
simple  change  oflen  wakes  evervbody  np,  and  Ihrows 
life  and  inlcresl  iiiln  wlial  was  fast  hei-oniiiiu  ineri' 
grind. 

A  whole  crowd  of  hints  rush  iiiio  my  miiid  w  hicb 
might  easily  be  given  lo  yonng  le^^chers  in  a  prinled 
book:  the  importance  of  marking  one's  book  when  one 
prépares  a  lesson  :  the  advantage  of  keeping  a  list  of 
good  i(uestions  as  one  goes  over  Ihe  subjecl,  so  that  one 
iiTay  be  able  to  sel  a  good  exainiiiation  paper  on  it  al  the 
end  ;  the  value  of  keeping  one's  own  examinalion 
pa[)(M'S  as  a  record  of  one's  etforls  in  leaching, — liu^se, 
and  olhers  like  tbem,  might  easil>'  be  impressed  on 
yonng  leachers  wilh  Ihe  assistance  iif  the  printer,  and 
I  fancy  such  hints  wonld  çoinniend  theniselves  lo  ]irac- 
lical  men.  To  olier  myself  as  Ihe  coi'pus  vile  ou  wliicb 
experimenl  has  been  made,  I  may  say  Ihat  my  whole 
life  as  a  teacher  has  been  alïecled  by  Iwo  hints  Ireceived 
al  the  onlsel.  One  was,  '-The  leacher's  ](0\ver  dépends 
on  his  ey(>  ;  sec  ail  yon  can."  The  olher  was,  "  Dont  sa) 
a  word  more  than  yon  can  Indp."  Now  I  bave  nol  acled 
rigidly  on  ihcse  riiles — nol  ou  llie  !asl  al  allevents;  liul 
Ihey  bave  had  greal  inlliii'iici'  ou  my  roiulucl  -as  a 
masler;  and  Ihese  liinls  mighl  ba\i'  bi'cn  given  me  in 
p.rinl. 

Aboul  iheory,  we  iiinsL  lie  on  our  giiard.  So  long  as 
onr  antlior  conlines  bimselfhj  [uaclical  hinls,  we  k'now 
wbere  we  are.  and  can  form  some  notion  of  Ihe  value  of 
what  he  olfers  ns.  But  when  we  come  lo  tlieoi'\',  the 
case  is  very  dilferenl.  The  yonng  teacher  ilnds  a  nuinhcr 
of  hard  words  nsed  withont  explanalion,  and  lie  does 
uol    know  whellier  Ihey   coul.iiii    iuiiiorlanl   Irulhs.  or 
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arc,  in  fact,  mero  shains  and  dii^guisL'd  coniniou-placcs. 
Now  I  am  constraiucd  lo  admit  tliat  maiiy  boolcs  on 
éducation  whicli  niakc  a  grcat  show,  ave  niade  up  ciiti- 
n>ly  of  llicse  disguised  commoii-places  ;  so  tluit  il  is  net 
to  hc  \\ondcrcd  at  if  iiiany  yoiuig  teachcrs  haveatlenip- 
led  to  study  educatioaal  works,  and  havc  Lcca  as 
iinsviccessful  as  lliougli  lliey  Jiad  tricd  to  cat  sawdiist. 
AU  I  would  say  is,  do  iiot  Ijc  discouraged  if  Ihc  first 
l)ooks  yoii  atlcnnil  to  read  prove  diiU.  Yoii  inay  hâve 
hi^upon  a  worlhless  book  ;  you  luay  too  laiid  this  is 
often  llic  casci  liave  hit  on  a  book  not  by  any  mcans 
Iiad  in  ils(df.  Ijut  unsiiitable  for  you  at  présent.  I  sup- 
posi-  it  bas  liappened  to  ail  of  us — ail  but  Ihc  vcry 
young,  at  ail  evcnts — to  opeu  a  bookwhicli  once  seenied 
nicaninglcss,  and  to  findlJiai  a  cliange  had  taken  place, 
and  that  it  had  becomc  fuU  of  nicaning  for  us.  It  is, 
Ihcreforc,  vcry  difficult  to  rei'omnicnd-  books,  and  onc 
should  ah\ays  makc  tlie  rescr\ation,  ""Try  such  and 
such  books,  and  read  thcni  //  ihcy  intcrcsl  you:  "  for  in 
ail  bnuMiing,  thcre  is  niuch  seusc  in  Voltairc's  rulc, 
'■  Kvery  way  is  good,  cxccpt  the  tiresonic." 

But  the  great  gain  to  Ijc  derivcd  froni  stnih  ing  good 
Ijooks  on  the  thcory  of  éducation  is  this  :  such  study 
givcs  us  au  insight  into  the  capabilitics  of  our  calling, 
and  into  the  chicf  problcnis  counected  wilh  it.  And,  by 
knowing  whal  may  bc  donc  and  wliat  might  be  fouiid 
ont,  wc  gel  and  iniinile  lield  of  inlercsis  tlirown  opeu 
to  us,  and  so  escapc  froni  the  fe(^ling  of  nionotony  and 
the  bondage  to  duU  roulini'  which  is  llie  comuion 
discasc  of  the  sciioolroom. 

Onc  of  Ihc  grcat  lessons  of  life — a  lessou  so  iniportaul 
Ihat  \\e  are  \vise  ouly  so  far  as  we  havc  learn  it — is 
Ihat  Ihings  are  not  what  they  seem,  aud  thaï  wc  nuist 
look,  not  to  what  is  sccn,  Imt  to  whal  is  nol  sccu. 
.Viid  lliis  greal  Irnth  bas  a  siiccial  a[i[ilication  in 
the  school-rooin.  Wc  ail  kuow  whal  our  \vork  sccnis 
ti)  us,  what  our  pupils  seem  to  us,  wheu  wc  arc 
jadcd  with  bours  aftcr  hour  of  loil  aud  worry.  But 
if  wc  givc  oursclves,  as  Ave  are  in  duly  bound, 
luopcr  seasons  of  thought  and  study,  we  risc  to  a 
highcr  level,  and  sec  Ihings  vcry  differcntly.  In  the 
sciioolroom  we  havc  pcrhaps  got  lo  think  of  boys  as 
Ihe  drill  sergeaut  Ihinks  of  bis  rccruits.  The  only 
différence  hc  eau  find  iu  them  is,  Ihat  somc  pick  up  the 
goosc  stcp  nuich  faster  tlian  othcrs  ;  and  tbc  only  dill'e- 
rencc  we  eau  sec  in  our  pupils  is,  that  somc  don't  lalk 
aud  kuow  Ihcir  grammar,  and  that  othcrs  do  talic  and 
don'tlcarn.  But  wheu  wc  ihinkof  Ihe  Ihings  not  seen. 
we  flnd  wc  bave  to  do  with  uiuch  more  complcx  licings 
Ihan  wc  supposcd.  Tiie  titlc  '•  many-sided''  is  kept  as 
a  spécial  honour  l'or  Ihc  greal  (ioethc,  and  yct  it  might 
iu  a  scusc  be  applied  to  the  ordiaary  schoolboy.  The 
boy  is  a  son,  and  ou  4his  sidc  hc  bas  a  whole  world  of 
fcelings  and  alïeclious  counected  with  bis  home.  Then, 
again,  hc  is  (at  Icast  I  myself  am  inclined  to  believe  iti 
a  Ihinldng  being,  who'  will  not,  indecd,  lliink  just  at  Ihc 
timc  and  on  the  subjects  you  désire,  but  whoneverthe- 
less  spéculâtes  habitually  about  the  problems  of  bis 
daily  life,  and  the  characlers  of  bis  supcriors  aud  asso- 
ciâtes. Then,  again,  lie  is  the  schoolboy  proper,  with 
bis  tondency  to  shirk  bis  work  and  throw  heart  and 
soûl  into  bis  play,  with  bis  proncness  to  buUyiug, 
deccil.  and  falsc  sbame,  and  to  coarseness  in  thought 
and  language.  Again,  hc  bas  a  spiritual  nature  which 
impcls  him  to  sc^?k  improvement,  and  frame  many  au 
earnesl  prayer  aud  good  resolution.  AU  thèse  différent 
aud  apparcully  contlictiug  characîers  are  combined  in 
the  boy  who  secms  to  you  a  mère  repeater  of  Latin 
grammar.  If  we  are  to  be  worthy  of  our  calling  then, 
we  must  look  to  the  Ihings  that  aVc  not  seen  ;  and  iu 
doing  this  good  l.)Ooks  will  help  us. 


Thcre  are  a  great  number  of  interesting  problems 
counected  with  éducation,  and  cvery  teacher  should  bc 
an  inquirer  and  iuvestigator.  Books  are  iiseful  herc 
in  pointing  oui  the  problems  before  us.  To  takc  an 
inslauce.  Mr.  Eve,  in  bis  excellent  paper  on  the  traiuing 
of  the  teacher,  1 1  )  bas  rcmarked  that  young  Icacbers  think 
of  accuracy,  aud  neglecl stimulus,  llerc  is  a  vcry  ditli- 
cult  aud  important  problcm  :  llow  are  wo  lo  kecp  to 
the  same  groiuid  long  cuough  to  secure  accuracy,  aud 
at  the  timc  kecp  our  pupils  interested,  as  tlicy  arc  inic- 
rcstcd,  by  novelty  ? 

This  and  maay  more  [U'oldcms  an-  not  to  be  sctilcd 
ùff-band  ;  but  books  eau  put  them  before  Ihc  teacher. 
and  thcu  leavc  him  lo  invcstigate  himself. 

In  conclusion.  I  woïdd  urgc  the  same  point  I  bcgaii 
wilh  :  avoid  the  desccnt  into  routine  which  must  foUow 
from  ovcrwork.  Let  the  youug  teacher  havc  timc  to 
makc  an  intelligent  sludy  of  bis  profession  ;  let  him 
kecp  bis  eyes  and  bis  mind  opeu,  aud  believe  in  tbc 
possibililics  of  bis  calling.  School  Icacbiug  ccrtaiiily 
may  be  duU  and  monotonous  ;  il  may  also  afford  infinitc 
variely  aud  life-loug  discovery.  Aud  this  vast  différence 
dépends  vcry  much  ou  the  road  in  which  the  youug 
teacher  is  starled.  If  Ibc  young  teacher  is  Icfl  lo  find 
the  way  for  himself  if  we  do  notbing  for  him  and 
require  everylhiug  from  him,  lie  will  aliiiost  inevilably 
settlc  down  into  tbc  mcrc  mechanical  workcr,  wliose 
rcal  life  with  ail  ils  intercsts  and  pleasurcs  lias  no  con- 
uccliou  wilh  bis  calling.  But  if  we  givc  him  o|ir 
guidance,  and  still  more  our  sympalhy,  wheu  be  cornes 
frcsli  to  bis  work  with  a  belief  iu  ils  possibililics,  wc 
may  de\clopc  in  him  a  spirit  of  culhusiasm  powcrful 
euougli  to  resist  for  bis  whole  life  the  slifliug  almos- 
pherc  of  tbc  sciioolroom. —  The  Edurotional  ïiincs. 


This  is  a  uialtcr  tiic  iin[iorlaucc  ut  winch  is  iiow 
ouly  being  comprebcudcd,  and  a  sufTicicut  knowledge 
of  it  scarccly  exisls  in  the  bcsl  informed  aulborities,  lo 
say  uolhiug  of  the  gênerai  public. 

rni;  noisi;  ui-:  livl  in. 

This  will  lirai  wilii  Ihc  bouse  in  ^\■hich  wc  bave  Id 
live,  and  Ibe  varions  points  lo  l.ic  attendcd  lo  iu  ils 
construction,  and  in  tbc  sélection  of  a  site.  To  takc  tbc 
latter  first,  il  should  be  so  situated  that  liicre  is  au 
outfall  for  Ibe  wasie  water  aud  scwage  ;  aud  it  should 
also  bc  exposed  fairly  to  Ihe  sun.  Tbc  nccessily  for  Ihr 
first  is  obvions;  a  word  about  llie  latter  may  not  br 
oui  of  place.  The  effect  of  culliug  otf  the  liglit  arc 
seen  in  the  blanched  condition  of  vegetables  deprived 
of  light,  or  even  inon^  still  in  the  debilitatcd  ap])carauci^ 
of  those  paris  of  a  plant  which  arc  removcd  from  Ihc 
light.  What  is  more  lo  Ihc  point  is  tbc  etfect  of  sun- 
light upon  Ibe  humau  framc.  This  bas  been  most 
illuslrativcly  seen  in  Ibe  elfccls  upon  Ihc  lieallh  of 
résidents  in  différents  portions  of  llio  same  barracks. 
The  largest  portion  of  ill-beallh  was  always  found  iu 
those  sections  which  wci'c  furlhest  rcmoveit  from  li"-bl 
and  sunshine.  The  companies  werc  changcd  back  and 
forward  ,  but  Ihe  illness  always  stuck  to  llie  dark  and 
shaded  barracks.  The  effect  of  the  glancing  sunligbi 
is  well  seen  in  tbc  convalescent  who  scems  positivelv 
lo  absorb  strcngtli  and  spiril  hv  being  batlied  iu  Ibc 
invigorating  light. 


(  1 1  MoiiUihj  .luurnal  of  Educalioii,  iSr|il.   IS7.'). 
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The  ni'xi  uiallur  ol'  iaiporlancc  in  thc  sélection  of  a 
sitoiswith  regard  to  the  nature  of  thc  soil.  Tliis  is 
important  from  several  point  of  view.  Firstly  if  has 
biNjn  alinndantly  demonstrated  that  ■■  daaipncss  of  soil 
is  an  important  cause  of  plithisis  to  the  population 
liviny  on  tlu^  soil,"  and  tlie  improvement  produced  by 
ili'aining  the  suhsoii  in  lesscning  tin?  amonnt  of  con- 
>iiinplion  is  niarked.  Wliere  the  soil  is  too  ilamp  this 
musl  bc  met,  as  far  as  possiljle,  by  careful  drainage  of 
llie  liouse  and  curtilage.  On  sand  or  gravcl  a  housc 
slands  dry  and  \\arm,  provided  tliis  snhsoil  drainage 
be  eltieienl.  On  clay  soils  it  is  more  difficult  to  avoid 
liampness.  Anolher  point  to  lie  attended  to  is  Ihat  of 
ihi'  actnal  warmth  of  différent  soils.  Some  absorb 
huai  much  more  readily  than  otiiers,  and  are  drier 
and,  l'onsequently,  warmer  to  tiio  feet.  Soils  give  up 
iheir  beat  much  more.rapidly  than  they  absorb  it.  and 
so  cool  al  night  verv  markediy.  Sand,  with  some  lime, 
forms  the  soil  wliicli  absorbs  beat  most,  pcrl'ectly,  tlien 
sand  aloiie,  and  lastly  clay — the  beavier  tlu?  cblder. 
Thus,  in  the  cold  coulries  clay  soils  induce  catarrhs, 
rlieunialism,  phtliisis,  etc.,  and  sandy  soils  are  much  to 
lii^  preferred.  In  bot  counlries  sands  are  too  warm  foi' 
liealtli  and  comforl  nnless  covercd  \vith  grass. 

Of  ail  llie  horrible  insanitary  arrangemenis  ilevised 
for   tlie    direct   induction  of  disease  and  ill-liealtb   thcl 
most  diabolical   are    rubbisli    foundations.     '•  liubbisli  1 
shot  hère"'   is  tin:   herald  of  disease   and   deatli.     It  is  j 
llagranl  \iolation  of  ail   sanitation.     The  rubbishcon-i 
sisls  in  mijry  case,  more  or  less,  of  decaying  organicl 
matter,  animal  and  \egelablc.   This  décomposes,  and  in  | 
iloing  so  eilhcr  evolves  direclly  active  poisons,  or  forms 
a  capital  nidus  for  their  sottling  down.   The  bouses  arc  I 
ucitorionsly  unhealthy,  for  -w-hen  they   are  built  npon  ' 
rnbbisb  the  engendering  of  disease  is  converted  from  a 
probability  to  a  ccrtainly.     Nol  only  is  il  most  luiwisc  ' 
to  aclnally  bring  [loison-bearing  rulibish  lo  forni  foun- 
ilations  for  bouses,  but  evcry  old  drain,  cesspool,  and  ! 
pit  sbould  be  carefuUy  cleared  away.    In  Ihc  midst  of  ; 
stalidy  piles   of  buildings   certain   îiouscs   bave   been' 
known  to  be  infested  wilh   typlioid  fever,  as  it  wcre' 
sinitten  with  pestilence,  ■ivhere  old  unremoved  cesspools; 
i-einainiug  and  poisoning  the   inmates  liave  l)een  disco- 
vei'ed,  and  their  removal    has   been   foUowed   by    Ihe  ! 
ressalion  of  the  local  plagae.     It  is  of  vital  importance 
Ihat  Ihe  foundatioii  of  the  bouse  be  fcee  from  jioisonoMs , 
malerial. 

Ilaving  .seen  tlial  the  site  is  Jiol  infeiHed  w  ilb  ihr  m;i- , 
terial  for  a  future  hosl  of  doclors'  and  undertakers'  biUs,  ' 
il  is  important  to  atlcad  to  the  removal  of  the  refuse' 
and  wastc  from  the  housc,  and  to  prolecl  it  from  damp. 
Drains  should  not,  if  possible  traverse  a  liouse,  and! 
wben  Uiis  is  unvoidable,  glazed  earthenware  pijies,  laid 
in  concrele  or  cernent,  carefully  sealed  up  al  ibe  joints, 
and  thon  covered  by  cément,  sliould  be  u»ed  :  and  [irn- 
ii'Clcd  al  llie  walls  by  relieving   arches,  to  secure  them 
from  the  eirect  of  settlement.  Ventilation  of  IbiMU  sbould 
be  provided  al  their  entrance  and  e.xit,  and  access  pi|ies 
should  admit  of  ready  entrance  lo  them.     They  slrould 
also  be  periodii'ally  llushed,  so  as  lo  secure  lliein  agaiiist 
accumulation  in  their  interior. 

To  prolecl  the  bouse ;igainsl  daniji  il  isnecessai'y  Ihat 
a  damp-pi'oof  course  be  laid  over  the  whoh;  of  Ibe  foun- 
datiori.  This  should  consist  of  liard-ula/.eil  earibenware 
liles,  or  slale  laid  in  cernent.  In  addition  lu  Ibis  a  rlry 
area  around  tlie  main  wall  is  bigbly  désirable.  This  is 
fnrnished  by  baving  an  outcr  wali  around  Ihe  main 
wall,  leaving  a  space  betwixl  them.  Ilaving  so  secured 
Ihe  biundalion,  theouter  walls  may  lie  protecled  againsl 
Mil'  damp  i)rodnced  by  driving  rain  eiljier  liy  covering 
IJKMii  willi  slale.  or  a  watm'pronl' iTiniposilinu.    Nfin'li  of 


the  damp  absorbing  power  Of  walls  dépends  upon  Ibe 
nature  of  the  materials  used  in  their  érection,  and  soft 
porous  malerials  are  mosi  olijectionable.  The  sann' 
may  be  said  of  iloors,  whiidi  should  ahvays  be  of  wood, 
if  possible,  and  wcll  ventilated  underneatli.  In  many 
places  ilags  are  nscd  instead.  but  lb(!y  are  much  colder, 
and  absorb  damp  more  easily.  But  the  most  abominable 
of  ail  iloors  is  Ihat  made  of  bricks.  The  housewifr 
notices  that  aller  washing  tliem  they  quickly  dry,  and 
perhaps  rejoices  in  lier  hearl  Ihereat.  If  so  it  Is  aii'ill- 
placed  conlentnienl,  for  Ihe  bricks  alisorb  the  \\ater  and 
remain  cold  and  damp  :  causing  much  iUdiealtb  ami 
disease. 

•  The  Avalls  of  the  bouses  should  be  subslanlial.  and 
stout  enough  to  prolecl  the  dweller  againsl  external 
damp  ;  in  ,whicb  respect  bouses  beiug  buill  in  lowns 
and  sirburbs  are  lamentaldy  defective.  The  roof  should 
bc  well  nniled.  and  the  rain  sbould  1)0  collected  inio 
suffîcienl  and  well-joinled  sponîing,  and  carefully 
carried  ollcitber  inlo  cisteriis  or  drains.  If  Ihe  former 
they  sbould  be  effîcienlly  drained,  so  as  lo  secure  tlir 
removal  of  Ibe  surplus  water.  Defective  s))outs  and  the 
saturation  of  walls  with  rain-water  are  ellicient  facloi-s 
in  Ibe  production  of  disease  :  aud  a  damp  bouse  is  iui 
mical  to  hcalth. 

The  spouling  sbould  converge  lo  one  or  more  dow  a 
pipes  which  run  from  the  roof  inlo  the  drains.  Thèse 
down-pipes  serve  also  anolher  useful  purpose.  Tbe>' 
serve  to  ventilale  the  drains  and  carr\'  the  sewcr  gas 
away  from  the  bouse^and  oui  inlo  Ihe  air  ;  so  relic\iiig 
Ihc  liouse  from  Ihe  danger  of  sewer-gas  escaping  from 
the  water-closets,  etc.,  and  poisoning  the  housc. 

riii:  Air,  sli'I'I.v. 

The  ne.xl  poiiil  to  consider  aboul  Ihe  bouse  is  ils  air 
supply.  This  is  a  point  of  no  secondary  importance- 
A  free  supplv  of  air  is  nccessary  to  thc  -wants  of  llu' 
System,  and  thaï  air  musl  possess  several  re(]uisites  :  il 
musl  be  pure  and  free  from  bniiful  constitueuls,  ami  br 
furnishcd  in  good  quantily. 

Air  is  a  mechaiiical  compositiim  of  iiitrogen  am] 
o.\ygen,  tlie  o.vygen  being  aboul  "Jl  per  ceni,  bv  volume, 
and  in  addition  to  tins  ^  parts  per  thonsand  oi  carlionic 
acid  gas.  "Waler  in  thc  form  of  vapor,  and  ti'aces  of 
ammonia,  may  almost  be  rcgarded  as  normal  consti- 
tuents  of  the  atmosphère.  The  o.xygcn  is  the  essential 
élément,  the  nitrogen  being  mercly  a  diluent.  Oxygen 
in  an  active  condition  islermcd  ozone.  The  consumptiou 
of  this  ozone  by  the  respiration  of  animatcd  crcalun^ 
and  tlie  combustion  of  lires  and  liâmes,  rcnders  the  air 
of  (owns  much  less  invigorating  than  that  of  the  open 
country  or  the, océan.  Rebreatbed  air  in  close  ill-ven- 
lilaled  rooms  lends  toa  sensé  of  lethargy  and  dépression, 
not  iinfre([nently  combined  wilh  headeacbe,  as  conse- 
t[uences  of  the  iinperfecl  removal  of  the  carbonic  acid, 
etc..  and  the  absence  of  active  oxygen.  '■  The  (|uaiitil>- 
of  o.xygen  is  sensibly  diminished  in  the  airoflowns." 
The  amonnt  of  carbonic  acid  varies  under  differenl  i-ir- 
cumstances,  but  nol  very  markediy  iii  lln'  (ipfii  air. 
whcrc  it  never  reaches  one  per  ceiil. 

.\ir  lobe  pure  musl  conlain  a  normal  jicoporliou  of  ils 
conslituenls  :  il  ccases  to  be  so  wlien  some  are  présent 
in  excess  or  are  déficient,  lî  becomes  impure  by  the 
addition  of  foreign  matters,  either  solid  and  merely 
snspended  in  the  air,  or  gascons  and  diffusinl  Ihrough  il. 
The  snspended  matters  liornc  by  thc  air  by  whicb  we 
are  chielly  disturbcd  are  the  ]iroducls  of  imperfeci 
combustion,  or  smuls.  They  are  thc  nuisance  of  exeiy 
large  lown,  especially  in  daik,  duU  weatber.  The> 
bUn\   in  Ibroiiali    Ihe   iiucsl    l're^'ices.  ami    sctile  rviM'x  - 
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where.  In  cerUiiii  sUiLcs  ol'  tlie  wcalhof.  Un'  proi.lurts 
of  iniperl'ect  rnnilmslion  fonn  fogs,  which  arc  sinokc 
clouds.  Tlu'  prescure  of  Ihese  smiits  in  a  condition  ol' 
Ihejinest  snljilivision  is  llicn  readily  dumonstralcd  by 
Iho  cxpocloralioii  ;  Ihc  cxpectorated  mucus  isdark  and  I 
inky  froni  the  particlcs  arrested  and  dolainod  In"  tlie  | 
mucous  lining  ol'  Ihc  air  tube>--.  and  drawii  in  by  tlio  ] 
respiration.  Tlii-ougli  tho  fog  thc  noon-day  suu  appears  ' 
tlirough  ;i  picci'  of  smokcd  glass  :  it  is  really  sccn  i 
through  a  sniokc-ladeii  atmosphère.  But  in  addition 
tliere  are  vegetabk^  sceds,  spore  and  germs  :  low 
forms  of  animal  life.  of  pnscells  and  epithclia,  espe- 
cialiy  in  tlie  air  of  liospital  wards  ;  particles  of  fabrics, 
cotton  and  wool;  and  at  timcs  minerai  matler,  as  sand. 
forming  in  certain  régions  sand  clonds,  the  dcadly 
simoon  which  tho  Anibs  dread.  Contagions  particles, 
lliongh  too  minute  lo  be  recognizable  by  the  most 
powcrfnl  microscope,  or  detected  l)y  thc  subtlest  ana- 
lysis,  arc  borne  in  the  air.  'and  their  présence  demons- 
tratdd  by  their  ell'ecls.  Thc  odor  of  plants  is  due  to 
minute  particles  of  solid  matter  whicli  arc  wafted  off 
Iho  plani,  and  hcar  thc  charactcristics  of  each.  The 
rose  lias  ils  odor,  and  so  havc  the  violcl  and  thc  wood- 
bine,  they  are  distinct  and  recognizable;  but  tliey  liave 
ncver  heen  scen  Ity  thc  microscope,  any  more  Ihan  bas 
scarlalinal  poison  ;  no  clicmislry  can  détermine  their 
composition,  ^v]l^ch  is  as  nnknown  as  that  of  poison  of 
typhoid  fcver. 

Malarial  or  marsh  poison  cannot  witli  certaiiily  bc 
referred  to  Ihe  class  of  suspcndcd  agents,  possibly  it 
belongs  .0  the  gascons  division.  Organic  matter  bas 
bccn  fonnd  in  Ihc  dew  of  malarial  districts.  But  therc 
c.xisls  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  malarial  poison, 
and  inuch  is  known  about  il,  thongh  its  présence  lias 
never  been  dcnujnstratcd  by  any  olTier  means  thau  ils 
results.  Pi'obably  fcver-poisons  arc  not  gascons  but 
solid.  Wc  will  refer  lo  Ihcm  again  in  their  own  section. 
Thc  gascons  impuritics  of  air  arise  variously  from 
ihc  body  itself,  from  the  carlh,  and  from  manufactorics. 
Thc  carbonic  acid  which  is  givcn  off  by  thc  respiration 
is  a  coinmon  cause  of  air-contamination.  Ils  cxcess  in 
tin:  body  is  ahvays  accompanied  by  a  dcliciency  of 
oxygcn,  and  thc  cffects  of  each  are  witli  ditriculty 
scparatcd.  In  "thc  back-holc  of  Calcutta"  and  thc 
wcll-known  case  of  thc  "  Londondcrry,"  thèse  Iwo 
wcre  combincd.  and  the  mortality  in  èacb  case  was 
fearfnl;  in  the  flrsl  ]-23  dicd  ouTof  a  total  of  l'iG,  in 
Ihe  lattcr  oui  of  a  total  of  130  no  Icss  than  70  perishcd. 
Thc  aniount  of  oxygen  niay  be  rcdnced  from  l'3  per  cent, 
to  20,  in  close  ill-vcntilatcd  places;  and  such  dimi- 
nution is  not  only  delcterions  and  dangerons  if  carried 
loo  far,  but  if  only  c.xisUng  to  a  lesser  degrce,  it  is  banc- 
ful  and  injurions  lo  thc  health  :  cansing  great  loss  of 
\  ilal  force  and  Icaving  the  person  prcdisposed  to  diseasc. 
Kina nations  from  tho  carth  of  an  injurions  character 
gcnerally  Iakc  their  origin  in  decaying  organic  matter, 
and  fonn  zymolic  poisons,  to  bc  considercd  hercaflcr:  i 
but  sonielimcs  gases  arc  cxlialcd  as  the  chokc-dainp  of 
mines,  sulphnrcted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid.  Harth 
itself  is  a  good  disinfectant,  and  organic  matter  efli- 
ciently  bnried  rarcly  causes  any  troublcso'.nc  conse- 
il ucnces. 

.\ir  is  exicnsivcly  coiUaminatcd  b\'  manufactorics  and 
chcmical  works,  and  in  more  limilcd  arcas  by  fumes 
in  certain  Iraiii's.  as  \vc  hâve  sccn  beforc. 

VKNTII.ATION. 

In  this  division  will  bc  considercd  thc  question  of 
Ihe  amount  of  air  required  ;  and  tlicn  thc  snbject  of 
ventilation  ;  closing  wilh   Ihc  means  of  ventilation  so 


intimately  associatcd  wilh  the  vvarming  of  buildings. 

The  aniounlof  air  which  each  porson  requires  is  that 
amount  which  sliall  not  allow  of  an  accumulation  of 
carbonic  acid  beyond  a  certain  point.  Tliis  gas  cxists 
normally  in  the  air,  but  below  i  parts  pcr  thousand  ; 
an  atmosphère  conlaining  1  pcr  cent,  is  odious  and 
instinctively  avoided.  In  an  atmosphère  whcre  1'200 
cnbic  foot  of  fresli  air  was  furnished  to  each  person 
per  hour.  thc  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  rose  to  -855 
pcr  1000  volumes;  wilh  a  supply  of  1700  feel  of  air 
each  mail  per  hour  il  reachcd  wC'J  pcr  1000  volnmes  ; 
xvlierc  only  7G5  cnbic  fect  pcr  hour  each  was  furnished, 
thc  carbonic  acid  attained  lo  12  per  cent-.;  this  lasl 
was  obvionsly  vcry  unwholcsomc.  l'robably  1-200  cubic 
fect  of  air  pcr  hour  is  thc  least  which  is  compatible 
with  health.  linl  this  calcnlatiou  excludcs  carcfuUy 
any  lights  or  lires,  which  consume  thc  oxigeu  of  a  rooin 
verv  rapidly,  and  load  il  with  carbonic  acid  ;  Ihc  cirects 
of  which  w^ill  bc  considercd  shortly.  Thc  sick  reqnirc 
more  air  than  the  hcalthy,  and  in  hospitals  cven  3500 
cnbic  fect  per  hour  per  h'cad  has  nol  becn  proved  sulli- 
cient  lo  prcvent  the  pecnliar  offensive  odor. 

Now  il  is  obvions  that  tho  inerc  cnbic  space  affordcd 
lo  each  person  will  nol  in  itself  meet  the  question.  Thc 
rate  al  which  the  air  is  rcnewed  is  a  most  important 
factor.  If  tliere  is  '200  cubic  fcet  of  spacc  for  each 
person,  il  is  obvions  thaï  the  air  must  be  rencwed  10 
limes  per  honr  in  order  lo  alTord  each  person  2000  cubie 
feel  of  air  in  thaï  lime.  If  Ihe  spacc  for  each  person  is 
400  fect,  thc  air  need  only  be  rencwed  5  limes  per  hour. 
Thc  rate  with  which  air  passes  into  and  throngh  a 
room  involvcs  Ihe  question  of  draughls.  In  order  to 
keep  a  small  room  ciïicicntly  vcnlilaled,  thc  movcmcni 
of  air  must  bo  so  rapid  as  to  cause  a  dranghl,  and 
draughls  are  cominon  exciling  causes  of  illness.  Large 
rooms  are  bctter  than  small  ones,  becauso  Ihe  air  has 
not  to  be  so  frequcnlly  rencwed,  and  draughls  arc  Ihns 
avoided  ;  thc  number  of  persons  being  alikc  in  each 
case.  \Yhcn  thc  rate  of  change  of  air  in  a  room  excecds 
3  or  i  limes  pcr  hour  it  bccoracs  disagreable,  and 
warmed  air  is  rcquisite. 

Nalural  Ventilation.— Th'i^  is  achicvcdby  thereadiness 
with  which  gases  diffuse  Ihemselvcs'  through  thc 
atmosphère  bv  winds,  and  the  circulation  of  air  currents. 
Currcuts  arc  largcly  produced  by  changes  of  tempéra- 
ture :  as  scen  in  Ihc  sea  brcezc  of  thc  morning  and  Ihe 
landbreeze  alnight,  thc  air  coming  off  thc  heated  pland 
in  the  evcning,  and  returning  again  when  thc  land  has 
bccn  coolcd  by  night.  Artificial  currents  cxist  bclwixt 
the  lieatcd  room  and  thc  cold  air  oulside  ;  the  hot  air 
cscaping  ont,  and  thc  cold  air  coming  in.  The  rushing 
of  the  heated  air  np  thc  chimney  causes  a  draughl  to 
thc  lire,  and  conseqnenlly  ventilation  of  the  room.  Il 
is  obvions  thaï  tliere  inusl  be  a  dranghl  wherc  Ihe 
cxtcrnal  air  enters  a  room  and  crosses  il  to  thc  fireplace, 
and' persons  in  that  air-currenl  are  vcry  apt  to  lake  cold. 
Currents  arc  also  produced  by  having  points  of  entrance 
and  exît.  as  opcn  Windows,  l'specially  whcii  Ihesc  face 
each  ollier.  This  is  callcd  ■■  cross-ventilalion,"  and  is 
largcly  employed  whcre  praclicablc,  asin  a  large  wards 
and  single  hoùscs.  Whcn  Ihc  configuration  of  Ihe  room 
will  nol  permit  of  this,  Ihc  air-cnrrenls  pass  from  thc 
Windows  to  the  door  or  lircplace.  or  from  the  door  lo 
the  fireplace  direclly.  The  eflicient  ventilation  of  a 
room  is  so  commonly  productive  of  cold  draughts,  that 
various  contrivanceshavc  been  dcvised  to  obviale  thèse 
nnpleasant  conséquences.  Vcntilators  havc  becn  put  in 
thc  roof  or  ceiling,  from  tin:  known  tcndency  of  heated 
air  lo  espace  npwards,  and  fonn  the  usual  and  common 
means  of  securing  a  change  of  the  air  in  apartments. 
Thèse  vcntilators  oftcn  form  shaftspassing  throngh  llic 
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iipper  stories  aiid  emcrging  at  Uio  roof.  Thcse  vcnli- 
lators  are  good  whcu  they  are  eiriciciil  ;  but  it  is  nol 
always  easy  to  know  wheii  tlic  vcnlilalion  Ihroiigh 
lliem  is  active. 

Tiie  plan  of  haviiig  a  slrip  o(  paper,  or  rag,  so  luiiig 
as  lo  be  visible,  aiul  by  its  llulleriag  telling  of  an  air- 
ciirreut,  ami  by  its  motionless  ronditioii  informing  us 
\vlien  Ihe  air-current  is  arrested,  is  onc  whieli  niiglitlie 
more  geuei-ally  adopted.  The  incoming  eurreut  of  air 
is  and  sliould  lie  ahvays  direeled  upward  towards  thc 
ri'iling,  so  lliat  the  cold  draugbl  may  uot  slrike  thc 
inniales.  Tliere  are  many  plans  in  vogne  for  thc  pro- 
ilnction  of.  Ihis  end.  One  is  to  hâve  either  a  glasslouvrc 
inserled  inslead  of  Ihe  top  ecnlrc  pane,  or  to  bave  the 
jiane  ent  inlo  strips,  wliieb  niay  be  separated  or  appro.xi- 
nialed  l)y  a  eord.  Aiiotber  plan  is  to  bave  liie  panes 
doiilded,  Ibe  incoming  air  Ijcing  xsarnicd  in  the  space 
hetwixt  the  jianes.  the  course  of  thc  carrent  bcing  also 
Ibereby  Jjroken.  A  tliird  plan  is  to  hâve  a  wirc  screon 
al  thi;  l'op  of  the  widow,  which  lakes  Ihe  place  of  the 
window  when  it  is  drawn  down  But  ao  plan  will  ever 
b:;  so  ellective  with  single  Windows  as  are  tbosn  wbere 
Ibe  Windows  are  double.  Tbis  is  a  In.xnry  to  wbicli 
iMiglish  people  are  averse,  and  yet  tbe  double  Windows 
deaden  sound,  as  well  as  permit  of  an  ample  space 
whe:*(>  Ihe  air  can  be  warmed  and  ils  current  firoken 
heiwixt  the  \\indows.  A  pane  can  be  divided  inlo  slips 
in  liie  onter  window  al  Ibe  boltoni.  and  a  lonvre  put  in 
inslead  of  a  [lano  al  the  top  of  the  imier  uindow,  and 
iheii  Ihe  rail.'  ol  enli'ani;e  can  be  lhorou,i;bly  régula led, 
.■nid  a  pi-rfecl  ventilation  be  established  wilbonl  draugiits 
of  cold  air.  'l'in?  ellect  of  double  Windows  is  wrll  seen 
in  foreigu  bosjiitals,  and  for  tbe  saki'  of  Ibis  improved 
\çiililation  and  tbe  deadening  of  sonud  Linjy  sbonld  be 
i.nirodnced  inlo  banks,  business  bouses,  and  hospitals — 
Ihe  last  espccialiy — as  well  as  inlo  i)ri\alc  bonses  ;  and 
IJieir  inlrndiidion   woulfl   be  condin;i\('    lo   bealthand 

CdUll'lll'l. 

An  excellent  plan  of  ventilation  is  lo  liavi'  Ihe  iuler- 
space  lielwixl  tbe  ceiling  of  one  lloor  and  the  flooring 
iif  Ihi'  slory  above,  ilself  well  ventilated  :  and  to  allow 
ibc  air  carrird  ont  of  a  room  liy  a  N-enlilation  in  the 
ci'ilin.y  to  [lass  inlo  Ibis  interspace,  and  from  Ihencc  ont 
inlo  tlu'  o[)en  air.  Al  olln.'r  limes  Ibe  vcnlilator  can  be 
carried  throngh  a  sbaft  lo  tiu_'  mol',  and  then  the  sbaft 
i;;ui  be  snrmounled  by  a  i-owl.  Tbe  cowl  al  Ihe  top  of 
.lir-llnes  and  cliineys  is  a  plan  for  utilizing  Ihe  aspiral- 
iiig  power  of  tbe  wind.  A  projier  cowl  rolalesand  tnrns 
ils  l)ack  to  Ibe  wind  and  Ihe  rain,  and  in  order  thaï  it 
may  do  so,  il  shonld  bo  well  Ijalanced  and  rolale  easily. 

irlificial  Vriililalion  and  Warmlny. — Il  is  alniosl  impos- 
sible to  consider  the  two  subjects  separalely,  as  lire  is 
nscd  for  Jiolh  purposcs — indccd  cannol  very  easily  Ije 
nsed  for  one  withont  involving  thc  other.  The  combus- 
tion of  tho  lire  draws  a  current  of  air  towards  il  in 
addition  lo  the  action  of  tho  sbaft  or  cbimney,  and  by 
llieir  combined  action  a  good  change  of  air  is  main- 
tained.  Tlie  open  firc  of  Eugland  indeed  is  ninch  more 
eiricient  as  a  venlilating  Ihan  as  a  xvarming  agent,  and 
is  almosl  Ibe  reverso  of  thc  stove  of  the  ContinenI, 
wilb  ils  beat-giviug  surface  of  glazed  liie.  Tbe  chim- 
iie\-  acts  as  a  ventilai ing  shafl,  even  when  the  fire 
is  nol  burning,  Ihough  Ihe  ^'cnlilalinn  is  nol  nnofijec- 
lionalilc  when  llic  jiir-ciirriMil  comi's  (lnwii  llii-chim- 
iie\ . 

In  an  ordinary  lireplace  lin;  wa^lr  ni  Hh'  lical  is 
eiiormons.  and  tbe  stalemenl  thaï  Ibe  arliial  wasie  of 
coals  is  grcalcst  in  privatc  lionses  is  \\eil  fonnded.  No 
h'ss  Ihan  seveii-eights  of  tbe  beat  passes  np  liie  chi- 
iiiney  :  ,iud  even  with  rellecling  Liacks,  cXc,  Un;  wasle 
i-  (■\cr^^i\ c.     Al   liie   same   lime  sncli   a  (ireplace   and 


chimney  will  vcnlilale  a  room  capable  of  holding 
from  three  lo  six  pcrsons,  as  the  i[uanlily  of  air  passing 
up  it  is  equal  to  from  GOOO  to20,0UU  cnbic  feet  per  bour. 
If  the  room  is  small  and  the  lire  brisk,  Ibe  passage  of 
the  air  tlirough  the  room  is  keenly  felt  ;  and  you  are 
roasted  on  the  side  tnrned  to  thc  fire  whilc  Ihe  other  is 
chilled  by  the  cold  air  wbicb  rushes  in  behind.  Large 
rooms,  \vilh  an  equal  amount  of  lire,  are  mucb  more 
comfortable  Ihan  small  ones  :  provided  Ihat  the  large 
rooms  arc  nol  unecessarily  airy  and  draugbly.  Wilb 
the  ordinary  lireplace  then  Ibe  room  is  ratber  ventilated 
Ihan  warmed;  and  when  the  room  is  too  well  closed 
against  the  cnlrancc  of  tbe  cold  air  iiy  chinks  in  Ihe 
doorways  and  xvindows,  lin'  cbinniey  bas  down 
draughts,  and  Ihe  cold  air  rushes  down  as  well  as  thc 
healed  air  mounls.  Thc  diffusion  will  take  place  somc- 
liow.  As  a  rule  the  cold  air  rnsbi>s  in  \inder  tbe  door  : 
and  every  onc  knowsrooms  whereyou  are  comforlalily 
warm  ev'erywbere  cxcept  tbe  feel.  They  are  slone-cold 
from  thc  cold  draugbl  betwixl  Ibe  space  benealh  liie 
door  and  the  Pire. 

Many  liavc  been  tlic  inv('nti(jn>  lo  l'cuLler  lires  nnii'c 
nsefulas  warming  agents.  One  of  Ibe  besl  contains  an 
air  chambcr  at  tbe  back,  llirougb  wbicb  Ibe  air  enlers 
the  room,  and  is  al  the  sdme  lime  so  hcatcd  as  to  no 
longer  cause  a  cold  dranght.  Another  is  a  cottage  grate 
of  lire  clay,  also  with  an  air  cbamber.  Lcss  complicaled 
plans  of  causing  the  back  of  thc  grate  to  lean  forward 
and  so  liirow  back  tbe  heal  inlo  tbe  room.  bave  been 
more  or  lcss  adopted.  The  dcsiralde  lireplace,  of  simple 
yet  ellective  construction,  bas  sliU  to  be  discovered. 
Several  f^)rms  of  stoves  bave  ])een  invenled  lo  economi/.c 
fuel,  or  lo  utilize  the  beat  produced.  Two  favorite  l'omis 
havc  tbe  air  introduced  benealh  the  stove  and  Ihen 
givcn  oir^  warm  llangcs  of  nnjtal  bealing  Ihe  air  as  il 
passes  oO'.  A  dish  of  water  gives  to  Ibe  hi'aled  air  Ibe 
requisilc  and  désirable  moislure. 

;  Somc  gas  stoves  warm  the  air  ère  il  is  given  olliuio 
ihe  room,  moislure  being  fnrnisbcd  by  a  water  disli. 
i  But  ail  stoves  are  objectio'nable,  for,  while  bealing  thc 
I  air,  they  give  it  an  unwbolesome  dryness. 
j  Anollier  metbod  of  nlilizing  llame  as  a  vcnlilator  is 
1  lo  bave  the  gas-Iights  so  arranged  in  IIh'  ceiling  as  lo 
!  form  the  '■  snnburner.  "  and  by  adding  a  shafl  to  Ihis 
I  bnrner  Ibe  already  respired  and  viliated  air  is  drawn 
I  towards  Ibe  sbaft  and  passes  away  ont.  Tbis  fonns  an 
:  cfTicient  vcnlilator. 

!      But  gas  is  an  objeclionablc   liciiiiiiy  agent  ;  and  llic 

i  arrangements  musl  be  very  perfeci  lo  admit  of  itsbein.n 

j  nscd  withoul  acUial 'détriment.    Tbe  producis  of  gas 

'  consumplion  are  very  disagrcable  as  well  as  delelerions, 

as  every  one  knowswho  as  been  wherc  gas  is  largely 

burnedeilhcr  as  gaslight,  or  in   the  ''  clinker  made-np 

grales,"  which  when   rcd  bol  sonunvhat   resemble  an 

ordinary  fire.    Tbe  air  is  heavy,  unideasanl,  and  laden 

with  Ihe  producis  of  combustion  :   unless  tbe  vcnlilalion 

bc  very  perfeci. 

Anoiber  plan  of  prodncing  warmlh  and  ventilali()n 
is  thaï  of  combined  liol  water  jupes  and  air  sbafts.  Thc 
plan  of  warming  a  room  wilb  bol  waler  pipes  bas  long 
been  i:i  vogue,  and  in  many  instances  it  is  an  exiM'llenl 
and  ellicieul  mode  :  and- il'  bas  also  lieen  jiroposcd  lo 
bave  around  tbe  waler  pipes  air  shafs,  so  tbat  Ihe  aii- 
might  be  bcated  by  Ibe  conlacl  wilb  tbe  bot  waler  piiic. 
Tiiïs  air  sliafl  alon'g  tbe  bol  waler  ]iipe  wonld  surronnd 
tbe  room,  and  liy  many  minute  ])erforalions  admit  of 
tiu'  warmed  air  énlering  the  cbamber.  Then,  ])y  mcaii< 
of  propulsion,  llic  air  could  lie  forced  into  Ihe  room  al 
a  iixed  rate  :  and  by  a  moditicalion  of  Ihe  machinery 
its  raie  of  enlrance'could  be  cbeckcd  when  désirable. 
Propulsion  of  air  inlo  roonis  dates  baidc  lo  llie  yeai'  I7:i'i. 
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and  Ihe  idea  of  warming  it  qvq  ils  inlrodnclioii  iiilo  llio 
loora  has  existed  since  1713. 

Exlraction  of  air  by  a  l'an  is  uscd  in  rolliorics  lo 
inaintain  a  practically  sufRcient  ventilation.  A  fan 
worked  by  steani  Avill  extract  no  less  than  45,000  culjic 
fect  of  air" per  minute,  and  so  cause  an  cqual  qnantity 
of  fresli  air  to  rush  in  to  take  its  place  :  so  that  no  less 
tiiau  ^27)  men  could  be  supplied  wUh  fresli  air  at  tho 
rate  of  2000  cuhic  fect  per  liour,  by  one  of  thèse  fans. 
This  extraction  of  air  is  uscd  for  liuildings  in  other 
countries,  artd  is  said  to  be  more  eilicient  and  less  costly 
Ihan  tlic  plan  of  propulsion.  Whenever  bot  pipes  are 
used  lo  wai'm  l'ooms  it  must  not  hc  forgotten  that  Iherc 
is  no  longer  Ihe  air  current eslablished  and  mainlained 
hy  an  open  fhHue  :  and  spécial  means  must  be  taken  lo 
nuiinlain  Ihe  ventilation.  The  tendency  to  exclude  frcsli 
air  from  rooms  is  only  too  deeprooted,  and  the^  more 
elleclually  most  of  thc  chiuks  in  Ihe  room  areclosed 
Ihe  more  active  \vill  bc  the  draught  from  the  unclosed 
chinks.  If  ail  the  chiuks  are  closed  thc  atmosphère  of 
Ihe  room  wiU  becomc  vcry  viliated  :  and  ail  the  con- 
séquences of  bad  ventilation  will  bearliticially  secured. 
— From  '■'•Maintenance  of  Health,"  hij  Dr.  F.  Miller  Fothcrgilt, 
in  Nmc  Duminion  Monthly 


«Il  NOiiic  «rtlic  CJraver  Plc'awiircs  ol":!  ^oiiiitry 
Douiiiilc. 

lu  a  nuumal  mmh  Ihoughl  id' anunigst  teachers  some 
I  wenly  years  sinci»,  it  was  laid  down  that  "  above  ail 
lliings  a  teacher  shonld  not  fie  of  a  bilii)us  tempéra- 
ment or  troubled  with  a  liver.""  The  autlior,  if  he  evcr 
luul  to  sélect  a  youth  as  a  pupil  teachiu',  would  doubt- 
less  bave  scarched  for  one  who  possesed  the  ''  mens 
san  a  in  corpori?  sano."  Il  would  be  wcU  in  thèse  days 
of  haste  and  high-prcssure  ^vork  if  more  attention  were 
devoted  to  this  question  of  heallli.  llow  many  a  lea- 
0  cher  lias  become.  a  misérable  man  and  a  terror  lo  his 
youlbfnl  charges  because  hc  was  dyspeptic  and  had  a 
ticcr!  and  how  many  stroug  and  heallhy  men  bave 
succumbod  lo  thc  bad  ventilation  of  their  schools 
jcspecially  of  thc  class-rooms)  and  the  harassing  nature 
of  thc  work  because  thoy  negleotcd  their  health.  Every 
leacher  ought,  Ihcrefore,  to  hj  Ihoroughly  sound  in 
constitution  to  bcgiu  with,  and  shonld  take  rcasonable 
carc  to  remain  so  under  GocVs  ])lessiug.  lie  should  do 
Ihis,  not  merely  for  his  owu  sake,  but  also  for  the  sake 
of  Ihose  commiltcd  lo  his  charge:  Il  would  be  a  vcry 
lilack  lisl,  we  fear,  if  ail  thc  punishments  were  cnroUcd 
that  \V(U'e  caused  or  aggravated  by  a  ]jad  li^'cr,  or  a 
fractions  tcmper  cugendered  l)y  a  l)ad  atmosphère  and 
lln^  want  of  outdoor  exercise. 

Every  one  cngaged  in  a  scdentary  oi;cupalioii  like 
that  of  tcaching  onghl  to  provide  for  a  daily  stipulated 
amount  of  lime  to  be  spont  in  thc  open  air.  Tho  fresh- 
ucss  and  renewed  vigour  with  which  one  goes  back  to 
dnly  after  such  relaxation  are  most  decided,  and  will 
invariably  show  thcmselves  in  a  more  checrful  and 
even  temper,  and  in  a  more  kindly  appréciation  of  that 
child-life  wilh  which  a  teacher  has  to  deal.  We  well 
.  remember,  and  with  gratitude,  the  sound  advice  given 
by  one  of  lier  Majesly's  Inspectors  to  the  writer  iu  the 
first  year  of  his  school  work.  It  was  this — ''Work 
hard  m  school,  and  after  school  hours  get  as  far  away 
from  it  has  possible.''  We  undcrstood  it  to  bave  two 
meanings  :  lirsl,  to  go  for  a  long  walk,  and  second,  lo 
take  up  some  study,  as  everv  teacher  ought,  as  far 
removed  from  school  work  as  possible.  We  bave  fol- 
loweil  thc  advice  and  can  eommend  it.     Of  course  cric- 


ket, gardening,  football,  &c.,  will  do  instead  of  the 
walk.  But  to  those  whose  years,  and  perhaps  wcight, 
render  such  exercices  nnsuitable,  the  walk  by  "hedge- 
row  green,"  "  o'er  the  breezy  down,"  and  '•  through  thc 
pathless  wood,"  can  always  be  enjoyed.  And  to  give  a 
zest  to  the  country  ramble  one  of  the  most  amusing  is 
the  collection  of  quaint  "  uncouth  rhymes."  This  bave 
been  one  of  our  graver  pleasures  ;  a  livelier  one  is  a  good 
working  committce  or  an  enthusiastic  conférence.  A 
good  strong  pair  of  boots,  with  a  stout  useful  stick,  and 
a  few  shillings  in  pocket,  are  ail  that  are  requii'cd. 
England  and  portions  of  Scotlaud  bave  fnrnished  the 
writer  with  sulficient  variety  of  incident  and  scenery, 
and  to  liim  il  is  a  source  of  gratification  that,  come  l'air, 
corne  foui,  uo  one  can  rob  him  of  thepleasurable  recol- 
lection of  scenery  enjoyed,  and  of  the  remembrance  of 
'■  ivy-mantled  towers"  and  old  l.iaronial  castles  which 
lie  has  seen.  How  pleasant  when  on  such  a  journey 
in  search  of  the  picturesque  and  of  health,  how  cliar- 
ming  it  is  to  tnrn  asido  from  the  beaten  path  and  ram- 
ble amongst,the  mausions  of  the  dead  in  God's  acre,  to 
Scan  eacli  stone,  and  to  examine  the  fane  whose  spire, 
in  each  asscBiblage  of  men  inlent  on  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  evcr  enters  its  silent  protest  against  man's 
grovelling  pursuils,  and  solemnly  points  his  eyes  and 
thoughts  aloft.  In  this  '•  land  of  old  aud  so-ttledrenown" 
Iherc  arc  not  many  villages  but  can  boast  of  a  temple 
remarkable  in  some  way.  In  this  the  architecture  calls 
for  study  and  notice,  in  that  the  last  resting-place  of 
some  of  one  mémorable,  possibly  in  national.,  or  at  leasl 
in /oca/interest,  arrests  attention;  iherc  \s  one — which 
for  âges  has  been  a  guide  for  the  tempcst-tossed  sailor. 
whilst  hcre  perhaps  is  another  fanions  for  notliing  luit 
its  exceediug  plainness. 

liowcvcr,  il  is  uol  with  the  buildings,  but  wilh  lin' 
graves  aud  "  Hie  doors  of  the  dead,"  as  we  once  hcard 
the  poel  Lougfellow  describe  the  gr.avc-stones,  tliàt  wc 
propose  to  deal  in  this  short  article.  And  as  noue  but 
good  people  are  evcr  buricd,  wc  are  bound  to  lin^it  oui 
remarks  to  those  inscriptions  and  epilaphs  wlii(di  arc 
noteworthy  for  their  quaintness,  wit,  rusticity,  ni' 
uncoulhness.  We  cannot  prétend  lo  burdeu  our  read- 
ers  with  the  ordinary  pi  aises  of  alfectionate  husltands 
and  fathers,  of  beautifnl  and  loving  wives  and  mothers, 
or  of  obedient  and  all-that-was-lo-]je-desired  sons  and 
daughters.  They  l'or  au  ai'niy  whom  uo  man  can  uuni- 
ber.  To  our  task  llieu.  The  iirst  we  rcmemlier  cnlling 
is  to  Ijc  seen  in  Si.  ClemeiU's  iduirchyard,  in  tliat 
ancient  and  once  inipo!  tant  jjorough  o-f  Sandwiidi.  Il 
is  iu  meinory  of  "  au  old  sait,"  one  Caplaiii  John  Mor- 
gan, and  is  dated  1777.     It  rnns  tlius  with  happy  h-et — 

Tho'  Ijorcas'  Llasls  aiid  Noiitui:.  's  Avavcs 

Hâve  tossod  mo  to  and  l'ro, 
In  spilc  ol'tlioni,  by  God's  dL'ci'ci-. 

I  liarJjour  lierc  Ijelow. 
Wliorc  wc  at  anohor  ride 

WiUi  many  orthe  flcol  ; 
Yot  once  again  wc  must  set  sait 

(Jur  Admirai  Christ  ta  mcot. 

Wlio  but  can  admire  llu?  sim[de  failli  and  Inisl  of  lliis 
brave  old  seanian  ?  Thc  nexl  one,  also  from  the  Gardeii 
of  England,  shows  what  ludicrous  nonsensc  some  vil- 
lage poel  has  perpetraled  for  tho  sake  of  the  rhyme.  It 
is  in  the  chnrchyard  of  a  village  in  the  Wea"ld.  aiul 
stales  that — 

Horc  lio  two  cliildren  dear, 

The  one  buricd  at  Cheriton  and  llir  other  hère. 

A  cynic  might  say  tlial  the  disticli  did  llio  lijiiig.  Of  a 
kin'to  Ihis  one,  aud  as  auolher  spécimen  of  how    IimiIIi 
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must  give  way  to  Ihc  c.xig'pncics  of  rhymc.  Iake  Ihis  for 
('.\;nn])lc — 

Underncalli  tliis  sod  lies  Jolin  Round 

Who  was  loxl  ii>  llir  .ira  and  n<'\er  was  roiiml. 

Tlio  nexl  one,  given  in  IheSpcctalor  n  sIkjtI  lime  suicl', 
iiiay  be  iuserted  herc  as  a  strong  contrasl  lo  tlicsc  tying 
ones — 

Hère /icsal  lasl  lu-ovaricalin;.' 'NVill. 

He  loudlv  lied  in  lili'  and  now  lies  slill. 


TliL'  parting  kick  doirnslairs  is  parlicularly  stn.)iig. 

Ihc  sake  of  rhymo  tlio  iiO(>t  lias  turned   [irophel  in 

lawt — 

Near  lliis  filaco  liis  niother  lies, 
Likev.'ise  his  l'atlicr  niien  1»'  dics. 


l'or 
Ihc 


Bol'ûi'L'  llie  labours  ol'  Messrs.  (liirwrn  ami  lliiUah 
iwc  do  not  wish  to  be  iiividions.  and  you  uiay  put  Hul- 
lali  and  Curwon  if  you  ])rofer  il)  liad  produrcd  such  a 
ii'speeLablc  knowledge  of  nuisic  as  can  be  found  now 
in  aliuost  any  village.  Ihc  services  of  tlie  parish  clerk 
werc  of  very  much  more  iniporlaucc  limn  now.  ospe- 
cially  wlicn,  as  in  Swifl's  case,  tlic  service  forme  a.  duel 
betwcen  tlio  doctor  and  dearly  beloved  Roger.  My 
ne.xl  does  justice  to  oue  of  Ihis  iiieritorious  class  of 
■•  poor  clerks."  Il  is  in  Bakewidl  chnrcliyard,  and 
sings  Pliilip's  praises  thus  iPhilip  Hoc,  Septcmljcr  1-, 
l81o)— 

The  vi"_-al  jiowrrs.  hero  liM  u^  niaik 

Oridiilip.  our  lato  paribli  clcik. 

In  cluu'cli  none  evor  licard  a  layinaii 

WiUi  clearcr  voici;  say  Amon  1 

Oh  1  who  with  Hallelnjah's  sound 

I.ike  him  ean  make  tli(>  root  rosound  ! 

Tlio  Quire  lament  his  choral  toncs, 

The  town — so  soon  herc  lii;  his  bonus. 

SIccp  undisturhc'd  with  thy  iicaccful  s1hiiii\ 

Till  angcis  wakc  Ihi-i'  willi  Mich  lonos  as  lliim'. 

WJKit  a  grand  aposlroplu;  in  llu'  eighih  linel  The 
pdi'l  wna  evidently  distrc'sscd  for  a  suitable  rhyme  to 
lonrs.  Tlie  same  churcliyard  fnrnishes  Ihe  folloxving 
ilr\-  and  caustic  description  of  a  barber-surgeon.  It 
rends  thus  : — "  Know  poslerily.  that  on  the  8th  of  .\pril, 
in  thc  year  of  grâce  1757.  the  ranililin;. 
aiiove-said  John  Dalc  wero  in  the  8(ill 
grimage  laid  upon  his  two  wives. 


remains  of  Ihc 
his   pil- 


1  N'ear  ol 


Tins  Ihing  in  lil'i' jniglil  r.u>i' somc  jruluusy. 
Hri-p  aH  Ihrce  lie  lo;,'ctliiT  Invingly  ; 
Uni  fi'om  embraccs  hcro  no  plcasure  llo\^•^ 
Atikc  arc  hcre  ail  luiman  joys  and  woes  ; 
Horo  Sarali's  chidinir  .lohn  no  lun^cr  hcars. 
And  old  John's  ranililing  Saïah  no  niorclcais. 
.\  iporiod's  como  to  ail  their  toilsome  livos. 
The  ;,'ood  nmn's  quiel  :  sli/l  are  liolh  liis  wiM's 

Si.inii'  sni  11  as  Ihe  Iwii  fdUiiwing  lioiibtli'Ss  l'aiisi'd  ('ire\- 
lu  \\  rilc  abonl  n  iii'oiilli  rli\  im^s  ; 


Bi'tU  Oodrn. 
W'ho  li\cd  no  Inii- 


.~h.' 


riodr 


the  liarmless  fitle  of  courtesy  to  be  placed  on  Ihc 
meniorial-slab  of  a  brother  workman  in  the  .vincyard, 
onc  is  constrained  to  sigh  for  the  charity  of  bygone 
days. ■   Why  did  the  rcclor  not  object  to  this?  — 

Benealli  this  stone  in  hopcs  orZion 
Doth  lie  tho  landlord  of  llie  Lion  : 
His  son  kacps  on  Ihe  business  slill, 
Jiesijrned  unto  the  hcavenly  will. 

\\\t\  lij  Ihis  un  a  (juack  1 —  ► 

I  was  a  (|Uack,  and  llierc  are  inen  who  say 
Thaï  in  my  tinic  I  physick'd  lives  away. 
,\nd  that  al  lenilh,  I,  by  mysell'.  '.vas  slain 
With  my  own  drngs,  la'en  to  relievo  my  pain. 
Tlie  ti-iith  is,  being  troubled  with  a  cough 
I.  Iik(>  a  Ibol,  consultcd  Dr.  Gougli, 
Wlio  ]ihysick'd  me  lo  death  at  his  own  will 
Hecaiise  lie's  licensed  bc  the  State  to  kilt. 
Had  I  but  wisely  taken  my  own  pliysic 
I  never  should  havo  died  ol' cold  and  tisick. 
So  ail  be  warned,  and  when  yoii  çalcU  a  cold 
Go  to  my  son,  liy  wliom  my  niedicine's  sold. 

Tlie  next  \ve  propose  to  givc  is  from  Wigtown  in 
Galloway.  ami  is  a  spcciineii  of  bathos.  But  ''  if  all's 
well.  that  ends  well,"  xvlio  can  blâme  Ihc  poet  ? — 


orslatnrc  low,  and  a  leg  lame  ;  . 
Content  lie  was  with  iiortion  .small. 
Ki'pt  a  .^licip  in  W'iglnwn  and  lliat's  ail. 

Ilere  is  anoilier.  We  bave  often  wondered  if  the 
hereaved  relatives  were  proudest  of  the  fact  that  tliere 
was  such  a  îargc  familij  or  that  one  was  abroad.  Il  ruiis 
thus  :— "  8he  was  the  motlicr  of  foijrtecn  cliildren, 
tiiirteen  of  whom  foUowed  her  to  the  grave,  whilst  the 
otlier  was  in  the  Islc  of  Man."  In  the  same  churcbyard, 
wliich  by-the-way  is  on  tht'  banks  of  the  Edcn  and  in 
one  of  the  loveliest  parts  of  England,  tlicrc  is  this 
homely  and  patlietic  epilaph.  Il  is  on  Ihe  grave-stoni' 
of  a  lad  who  tiied  in  his  teeiis.  and  stands  thus  :  — 

Whrii  in  Ihis  woiid  bul  sliorl  was  my  slay, 
And  einiity  was  iiiy  liiughtcr. 
I  go  before  lo  show  the  way. 
^nd  IIkpu  CDini'S jogging  atli-i'. 

Waiil  of  spac'e  \\ili  preveni  the  e.xhan^tioii  of  tin' 
wriler's  rcpcrtoiir.  Dnring  this  Chrislinas  holyda\s.  in 
a  glorioiis  -'■  tramp"  aloiig  the  breasl  of  thePennines  in 
Company  with  a  congenial  soiil,  the  wriler  picked  up  a 
couple  ûiori',  uno  a  Utile  gem  in  its  way,  and  the  otlier 
one  of  the  uncouth  rhymesof  Gray's  inimortal  song.  11. 
with  Mark  Twain's  account  of  his  visit  lo  Niagara,  over 
wliich  cascaile  he  Irll  and  gol  wet.  formed  adniirable 
condinieiil  l'or  llie  smoking  hani  fresh  cggs  wilh 
which  Ihe  neal-lianded  Phyllis  refreslied  the  hungry 
dedesiriaiis. —  Tlv  Srliunlmiislcr. 
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t'oor  Martlia  Snell.  Iiei's  gojie  ;i\\,i\ . 
Hei'  would  irherccHild,  but  In'r  coulihi'l  >ta\   ; 
irei''d  two  sore  legs  and  a  badisli  congh. 
ISul  lier  legs  il  was  as  c:irried  lier  oit. 

deiilly  nr.iinniar  had  nul  liceii  a  ■■  S|ierilic'  su 
nstruclion  in  llie  days  when  il  \\a-  peiined. 
I.  howexcr.  Ihal  wecould  alnmsl  excuse  the  grani- 
r  for  Ihe  grini  bnnioi-  (if  Ihe  hisl  lini'.  Somelimes 
epilaph  is  niadi^  to  ser\e  a  ilmihlr  |inrpiise,  and 
en  we  see  nowadays  Ihe  reclnr  iiF  a  parish  kee]iing 
larp  loid<-oul  on  gravc-slones.  ami  ri'tJisin,v  lu  allow 
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'I'  i'4-  a  t  m  «'  Il  I  <>  r  (  '  Il  i  1 4l  r<>  Il . 


Il\     MUS.     !!. 


Molhers.  h'I  us  li.ive  a  lillleidial  logelhrr  abonl  Ihe  projier  Iraining 
ot  the  little  onus  and  Ihe  \oung  people  Huit  are  so  soon  lo  takc  our 
places  in  ihe  Inisy  work-a-ilay  world  :  perhaiis  we  can  gel  some  now 
ide.as  l'rom  eacli  olherthat  will  be  helpfnl  to  ail.  1  am  not  of  Ihose 
who  tliink  Ihe  lillle  onoscan  bc  pul  aside  to  care  for  themselves  as 
best  they  may.  Thev  need  walchfnl  atlention  from  Ihe  timo  llie\ 
begiii  llieir  edncalion,  which  is  the  moment  Ihey  begin  to  observe 
ho'A-  olber  jirople  do.  and  try  lo  imitate  Ihem.  Cliilib-cn  are  greal 
iinilalors;  how  important  then  thaï  we  ](iil  .i  double  giiard  iipon 
iiur  lip".;  and  uur  gênerai  cnnduri  :  Imw  iinpoilanl   Ihal  we  '^hould  bc 
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ahvays  truthful  and  candiil  witli  them.  Always  say  jiist  wliat  you 
inean  to  a  child,  and  never  break  your  word  ■«■ith  Ihem  ;  if  necossary 
pat  yourselflo  inconvenicnco:  disappoint  yourself  and  your  oldcr 
IVicnds  irneed  bo,  but  koop  fiiith  with  llie  litllo  onos.  Be  careful 
not  to  promise  more  tlian  you  will  be  able  to  perform  ;  do  not  allow 
any  one  to  frighten  them  in  any  way,  eitlior  by  tclling  stories  or 
playing  tricks  on  tliem.  Il' they  ask  information,  explain  to  Uiem 
plainly  and  trullifuliy  :  or  ifit  is  somothing  tlic.\-  ought  not  to  know 
tell  t;iom  so,  do  not  deceive  lliem  ;  they  are  sure  to  learn  tlie  truth 
sometime.  If  il  become  necessary  to  punisli  for  a  l'ault  repeated, 
ilo  not  allow  yourself  to  do  it  wliilc  you  are  angry — if  you  do  you 
will  do  more  liarm  than  good  :  tako  them  away  from  tlie  fumily — speak 
gently,  ex])lain  and  reason  with  them.  and  llioy  will  generally  lake 
pride  in  doing  well  at  ail  limes.  Many  children  havc  been  mado 
slubborn  and  wilful  by  mismauagement.  Do  not  e.xpect  more  ofthe 
yourg  than  Ihc  old  ;  do  not  correct  them  for  things  that  you.  by 
exaniiile.  teach  them  every  day — cven  Ihe  substance  and  loneof  con- 
vcrsalion  will  be  imilated.  li' you  wish  your  children  to  be  lovers 
and  retailers  of  scandai  and  gossip,  you  liave  only  to  talk  regularly 
ofllic  doings.  sayings  and  imiierfections  of  your  neighbors  and  asso- 
ciâtes, and  allow  them  to  tell  you  ofthe  day's  doings  at  school,  etc. 
Whatever  is  mado  Ihe  most  of  at  liome  the  children  arc  api  to  think 
is  bcst.  How  important,  then,  that  wc  havo  good  and  suitable 
books,  plcasant  and  interesling  conversation,  and  somc  work  suita- 
ble to  their  ycars,  tliat  they  must  pei'form  every  day  at  the  proper 
time.  They  should  also  keep  their  room  and  clothes  in  order  as 
much  a.s  possible  ;  havc  a  place  for  everytliing  and  evcrything  in  ils 
place.  •' Order  is  Heaven's  firsl  law."  None  should  be  allowcd  to 
di-iluib  their  bclongings  ;  their  righls  should  be  held  just  as  sacred 
as  thosc  of  the  oldcr  raembers. 

Somc  people  think  it  a  very  fine  Ihing  to  lease  and  tormenl  chil- 
dren. Parents  should  not  allow  Ihis;  by  compclling  them  ahvays 
to  act  on  the  défensive,  they  will  soon  learn  to  be  aggrcssivc,  aiîd 
very  often  tlie  sad  resulls  in  aller  lifc  are  traced  to  Ihe  spoiling  of 
the  dis|iosition  ofthe  young.  Teach  them  that  Ihey  are  not  lo  be 
loved  for  thoir  prctty  looks,  or  line  clothes.  but  for  their  good  belia- 
viorand  gentle  wavs. 


iTIcCiill  li'iiii'crsity. 

Anncai.  MurriNc  or  Coin  ûcvtiun. 

Iho  annual  public  meeting  of  Convocation  ofMctiill  Uni^er;■^il^ 
was  held  in  the  William  Molson  Hall  in  the  University  yesterdav 
aftcrnoon  for  conferring  degrces  in  médecine  and  law.  The  attendaiice 
of  friends  of  the  studcnts  andof  éducation  was  ver\  large.  Ihc  spacious 
hall  being  fdled  to  overflowing.  The  additional  iiilerest  shewn  bv 
Ihe  fair  sex  over  previous  ycars  is  also  worthy  of  remark.  Shoi-tlv 
after  three  o'clock  the  members  of  Convocation  passed  through  the 
hall  wearing  their  picturosque  académie  robes  and  ascended  the 
platform.  Mr.  Peter  Redpath  one  of  the  Vice-Chancellors  of  the 
l'niversity  preslded  in  the  al)scncc  of  the  Chancellor  the  Hon.  Mr. 
.lustice  Day.  The  Professors  of  members  of  Convocation  representing 
the  Médical  Faculty  occupicd  seats  to  the  left  of  the  Chancellor. 
The  Govcrnors  and  Ihose  representing  the  légal  profession  occupied 
seats  to  liis  riglil.  and  included  the  foUowing  :  Professors — ^Drs. 
Scott,  Fenwick.  Howard,  Wright,  Craik,  Godfrey,  Roddick,  (îirdwood, 
l'ioss,  Gardner,  Osier  and  Shepherd.  Members  of  Convocation — Ors. 
J.  Reddy,  Ç.  A.  Baynes,  ProuiUliot,  Webb,  Bessy.  Mondelet,  T.  ,r. 
.\lloway.  Principal  Duwson,  I!e\-.  Dr.  I.each.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilkes, 
.Messrs.  C.  .F.  Brydges.  J.  M.  .Molson  Professors  Kerr,  Wurlele, 
ItainviUe.  I.ecturers. — Lareau.  Archibald  and  others. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  praycr  by  Revd.  Archdeacon  Leach. 
.ifter  which  Mr.  W.  C.  Baynes,  B.  .\..  the  secrelary,  read  the 
minute  oflast  convention. 

In  Ihe  absence  ofthe  Dean  of  the  l'acully  of  Médecine,  Professer 
Scott,  M.  D.,  read  the  following  report  of  that  faculty  :  The  total 
numbcr  of  students  enregistered  in  this  faculty  during  the  past 
M'ssion  was  1  iS,  of  whom  there  were  from  Ontario  8.'.  :  Québec,  iî  : 
Nova  Scotia,  i  :  News  Brunswick,  3  :  P.  E.  I..  'i  :  West  Indics,  1  : 
United  States,  7.  The  following  gentlemen.  'i\  in  number,  hâve 
passed  their  primary  examinations  on  the  following  subjecls  : 
Anatomy,  Physiology.  Chemistry,  materia  mi+lica  and  pharmacv, 
institutes  of  médecine,  and  pathology  and  zoology.  Their  names  are 
as  follows  :  .Vrmstrong  G.  E..  Bell  Jas..  Boyie  Albert.  Brodie  John, 
Burland  Samuel,  C,  Cannon  Gilbert,  Cameron  Duncaii,  H.,  Collson 
Robert,  Cotton  Cedric  L..  Faulkner  Daniel  W..  Eorlier  ,\lexandre, 
l' raser  Alex.  C.  GiUies  John  A.  P.  ;  tlreaves  Henry  C.  :  Jamieson 
Alexander.  B.  A.,  Lanc  John  A.,  Law  Wm.  K.,  Miner  Frank  L., 
Oakley  William  D.,  Park  Geo.  A..  Smellie  Thos.  S.  D..  M.  A. 

The  following  gentlemen — thirty-foiu-  in  number — havc  fullilled 
ail  the  requirements  to  entille  them  to  the  degree  of  M.  D.  C.  M. 
l'r-om  this  Universify.   Thèse  exercices  consist  in  examinations,  bolli 


written  and  oral,  on  the  following  subjccts  : — Theory  and  Practice 
of  Surgery  :  Theory  and  Practice  of  Médecine  ;  "Obstretics  ami 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  ;  Médical  Jurisprudence  and 
Hygiène,  and  also  Clinical  Examinations  in  Médecine  and  Surgery, 
conducted  at  the  bcdside  in  the  Hospital. 

The  names  of  the  successfui  candidates,  and  the  subjects  of  their 
Thesis  are  as  follows  ; — 

Baynes  Donald,  M.  A.  L.  li.  C.  P.,  Bronchocele  ;  Campbell  James, 
Spasmodic  Asthma  ;  Clarke  Fincastlo  G.  B.,  Bloodless  opérations: 
t;o,Iquhoun  George,  Clinical  Reports  ;  Cook  Guy  R.  B.  .V.,  Bronchitis  : 
Cooke  Wm.  Henry,  Food  ;  Coyle  Henry  W.,  Erysipelas  ;  Craig 
Thornlon,  Erpsipelas  :  Cream  Thos.  N.,  Ciilorolbrm  ;  Cruthers  Wm. , 
Clinical  Reports  ;  Eberly  Henry  .\.,  Pneumonia  :  Gray  John  S., 
Utérine  Hemorrhagc  ;  Gréer  Thos.  A.,  Spermalhorrha:'a  ;  Hnnt 
Henry,  Clinical  Notes  ;  Johnson  Jas._  B.,  Hospital  Reports  :  Lang 
Chrislopher  McL.,  Ankylosis  ;  Levi  Reuben,  Lobar  Pnemonia  ; 
Mcllmoye  Henry  A.,  Typhoid  Fcver  ;  Metcalfe  Henry  J..  Diabètes 
Mellitus  ;  Munro  Alex.,  Tubcrcl^  ;  Murray  Chas,  H  B.  H..  Hospital 
Reports  ;  Powell  Robert  W.,  Surgical  Cases  ;  Reddy  Herbert  L.,  B. 
.V.,  Hospital  Rej.iorts  ;  Ritchie  Arthur  F.,  B.  A.,  Tubular  Wephritis  ; 
Robertson  Sleiilicn  J..  Typhoid  Fcver  ;  Socord  Levi,  Pulmanar\- 
Euphysema  ;  Siuith  Wm.,  Alcohol  ;  Snider  Fred.  S.,  Acute  Atij 
Rhcumatism  :  Stevenson  Chas.  N.,  Clinical  Reports  ;  Storrs  Arthur. 
Post  Mortem  Hœmorrhage  ;  Stroud  Chas.  S.,  Syphilis;  Young  Phili]i 
R.,  Hospital  Reports. 

One  ofthe  above  named  gentlemen  (Mi-.  R.  W.  Powell)  is  nnder 
ago.  He  was,  however,  passed  ail  examinations  and  fulfiUed  ail  the 
requirements  necessai'y  for  graduation,  and  only  awaits  his  majority 
to  receive  bis  degree.  The  following  gentlemen,  seventecn  in  number. 
passed  their  examinations  in  theoretical  chemistry  : — A.  S.  Grecn- 
wood,  James  J.  Guerin,  J.  P.  Cameron,  F,  J.  StalTord,  M.  C. 
Rutherford,  J.  R.  Fraser,  Milton  McCrimmon.  H.  H.  Gardner,  W. 
B.  Gibson,  A.  P.  Chisholm,  Robert  Bell,  H,  N,  Vineberg,  George 
W.  Kirk,  N.  Ayer.  D.  F.  Smith,  J.  K,  McKinlay,  M.  Bickstod. 

Students  who  havc  iiassed  examination  in  Botany  and  Zoology. 

UOT.VNY CLASS  I. 

W.  J.  Ncilson,  W.  D.  Oakley,  B.  F.  Butler,  D.  F.  Gurd,  W.  G. 
Baker.  J.  S.  Brown,  H.  Stevenson,  J.  Smith,  W.  V.  Shaw,  J.  B. 
Lawford,  A.  W.  Inu-ie,  E.  McXeil.  J.  B.  Carman.  P.  E.  Caïman. 
W.  H.  Gardner,  II.  F.  Fcader,  S.  A.  McDonald,  O.  Ilenderson,  A.  1). 
Webster. 

CLASS  II. 

J.  McCaiToll,  J.  G.  Scott.  S.  McXi'e.  T.  A.  Kidd,  F.  McLennan. 
F.  Ilana,  AV.  Sutherlaiid,  J.  C.  McHae,  l'.II.  Ncwburii,  J.  M.  AVilsoii, 
11.  B.  Burwash.  C.  J.  .lamiesoii,  J.  II.  Smilev.  M.  Sc\inour,  M. 
Bicksled. 

i.l.ASS   III. 

W.  K.  Law.  C.  I).  Bancrofl.  J.  S.  Edwards,  S.  K,  Herherl,  B. 
Menzies.  E.  W.  Lettrée.  W.  J.  Prendergast,  T.  A.  Page,  R.  C. 
McDonald.  G.  W.  Oliver.  G.  A.  Wengant,  G.  C.  McCullock,  J.  E. 
McEwenne.  W.  D.  M.  Bell.  J.  A.  Mathii'e,  G.  Tate,  A.  Props.  W. 
Karmon,  W.  B.  Hall.  W.  F.  Mullen. 

Tlie  cereinony  of  conferring  of  degree  of  M.  D.  C.  M.  was  ncxl 
proceeded  with.  Professer  Dawson  and  Professer  Craik  olliciating. 
So  soon  as  this  was  completed. 

Dr.  RiTciiiK,  a  graduate.  delivered  the  \aledictory. 

Professer  Roiidick,  M.  D.,  followed  in  an  address  to  the  students, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  snmmary  :^In  accordance  with  time 
honoured  custom,  I  am  hère  on  belialf  ofthe  médical  faculty  of  this 
University  to  olfer  to  you  their  hearty  congratulations  on  being  this 
day  the  rocepients  ofthe  highest  lionour  which  it  is  their  privilège  lo 
bcstow.  After  a  long,  and  in  the  main  tiresome  race,  lasting  over 
four  ycars,  you  liave  at  length  reachcd  the  winning  jiost,  and  are 
hère  to-day  in  the  présence  of  a  gracious,  admiring  and  sympatliising 
public  receiving  the  laurels  you, havc  so  honourably  won.  You  are 
to  be  eongratulated.  gentlemen,  not  only  on  having  graduated  in 
médecine,  but  in  having  doue  so  at  such  an  auspicious  a  period  in 
the  history  of  our  profession  and  counlry.  Thero  never  was  a  lime 
among  us  in  this  Dominion  wlien  energetic  workers,  lionest, 
conscientious  men,  were  in  greater  demand.  It  is  cerlainly  time  to 
be  up  and  doing  wlien  we  liave  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  public 
ojiinion  in  ourmidst  —  ajournai  of  which  we  would  hâve  expected 
better  things  npholding  the  cause  ofquackcry  and  imputing  to  us 
the  basest  of  motives  Ijceause  we  allein]>t  to  vindicate  our  righl  and 
raise  our  voiees  on  belialf  of  a  ihduded  people.  The  Toronto  GloOr 
asserts  witli  an  air  of  ajiparent  earncstncss  that  to  niolesl  thèse 
charlatans  in  their  absnrb  and  often  nefarious  ]iraclice  is  an 
unwarranted  interférence  with  the  liberly  of  the  subject.  P. 
posttively   conlends  that  anyone  who   considcrs  hiniself  compétent 

either  from  somi'  irdieriled  charm  or  from  mère of  treating 

the  varions  troubles  ofthe  llesh  to  wliich  humanity  is  hoir  should  bi; 
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allov.'od  to  do  so  unmolesled.  Tlio  cvil  conséquences  of  such  a  policy 
cannot  ho  esUmaled.     It  is  difficult   to  undorsland   indeed  liow   il 
should   find   so  slrong  an    advocate  in    this  olherwisn    respoclable 
inoulhpiece  of  public  opinion.    Tliis  journal  chooscs  to  ignore  tho 
time  and   pains  we  bave  exi)eni]ed.   and  tbo  pecuniary  outlay  we 
bave  made  in  endeavouring  to  acquiro  a  tborougb  knowledge  of  ovu- 
pi-ofession,  so  tliat  we  may  tlie  botter  inspire  the  over  credulouswilh 
our    abilty     to    heal.     Forsootli   we    are    told     tliat     lo    raisc    a 
warning     voice  against,     and    cndeavour    ljy     législation   lo    lid 
Society    of   thèse    ils    evil    members,    is    to    destroy    llie    liberty 
of    tli'o     subject.  •Il    is     not   jealously    tliat     impcis    us    in    our 
action    against     those   clover  rogues,   who   gain   immense  riches, 
where  boncst  men  starve.    Give  us  our  dues  ;  it  isnol  jealously   but 
an  honest  désire,  irrespective  of  our  profession,  to  protect-our  follows 
from  fraud.    You  arc  called  upon  thon  gentlemen  on  tlie  very  ove  of 
your  professional  birth  to  do  baille  for  legilimate  medicine.    Tins 
i-efers  especially  lo  those  of  you  whoso  lot  will  be  casl  in  tho  noig- 
bouring  province  of  Ontario,  whioli  seemed  lo  be  a  favorite  haunt  of 
thèse  protèges  of  tho  Toronto  press.  Tho  influence  which  niany  of  you 
musl  of  necessily  wield  in  a  few  years  cannot  betlcr  be  emplo\cd 
Ihan  in  seeking  "lo  fill  the  législatures  of  our  respective  provinces 
with  mon,   citber  professional   or  otherwiso,   having  decidcd,  and 
intelligent  viows  on  tho  all-imporlanl  subjecl  of  médical   législation. 
The  faet  is  wo  are  not  so  well  reiirosonted  at  court  as  we  might  be — 
thaï  we  are  not  the  power  in  Iho  stato  wo  should  be.  Il  is  Irue  therc 
arc  members  of  our  iirofossion  in  our  gênerai  and  local  parliaments, 
but  how  fceble  are  their  voicos  whon  we  would  c.xpccl  to  lind  them 
tho  loudesl  in  debato  ;  Ihcrc  are  Iwo  or  thrce  who  do  us  crédit  and 
wliom  we  delight   in  honouring,  but  cvcn  Ihey,  aftcr  long  politicail 
i:arcers,  fighling  for  Ibeir  parly  principlcs,  or  from  olher  causes,  bave 
become  estranged  from  us,  and  are  more  famous  as  financiers  or 
cxpoundors  offlhelaw  than  as   sons  of  Ebculapius  ;  besides,   our 
services.  I  contcnd,  are  required  iu  the  Législature  ofour  counlry 
as  much  on  tho  country's  aecounl  as  on  oiu-  own.  Those  great  mea- 
sitres  of  sanilary  reforni,  which  musl,  in  Ihe  nalural  course  ofthings 
lie  accomplishod,  will  of  necessily  bo  a  great  part  of  Ihc  work  in  our 
hands.  And  thon  wo  can  bélier  procure  an  cnaclmenl  respccting 
vital  slatistics.  tho   iiroper  ventilation  and  drainage  of  ciliés,  and 
llicn  wo  can  botter  devise  moasures  for  Ihe  iirovention  of  ciiideraics, 
and  the  grappling  with  Ihem  when  Ihey  aiipear.  It  is  our  province  ; 
it  belongs  bv  righl  and  tille   to  vis  ;  and  winle  tlie  financiers  of  our 
Législatures  are  squabbling  o\er  their  doUai-s  and  cents  and  ways 
and  means  ;  while  Ihe  raauuraclurers  are  keeping  a  weathcr  eyo 
oiien  lo  the  larilf,  lot  us  bave  men   therc  irrcspeclivo  of  party,   so 
Ihal  Libi-ral  and   Conservalive,  NVhig  and  Tory,  will  l'ally  round  the 
old  llag,  ri'membering  Ihat  our  mollo   is,   Sanita.x,  sanilnlum  omnia 
Militas.     As  médical  men,   and   Iaking,   as  you   no  doubt  will.   a 
iirominent  pari   in  the  community  in   which  you  work,   you   will  be 
'■xpi.'cted  lo  give  a  ready  and  inleHig:enl  0]iinion  of  varions  topios  of 
(ho   day.    having   référence   lo   sauilary    science.    The   relalion   to 
(lelbctive  drainage,  impure  air  and  adulteraled  milk  in  Ihe  causalion 
of  tvphoid  lever,  will  corne  up  for  constant  discussion.    Tho  subjecls 
ofoVer-crowding,  adulterating   food,  impure  occupations,  Ac,  and 
the  inlluenco  thcy  e.\ert  in  muUiplying  causes  ofdesca.se,  and  in  the 
iiroduclion  of  desease,  will  be  mattei-s  on  which  you  will  bo  oxpectoil 
lo  be  Ihoroughly  vorsod.  Therc  is  nolhing,  however,  in  Iho  discussion 
of  which  your  Icmper  and  ingonuih  will   bo  more  sorely  tried  than 
in  the  défonce  of  thaï  priceless  prexeulative,  \accinalion.    Hâve  at 
\  our  '.Inger  ends  some  of  the  more  familiar   lacis   connected   wilh 
iliis   ail-important  subjocl,    in  ordei- lo   n:eel  Ihe  olijeclions   of  those 
who  bave,   unfortunately  may  be,  eri'onoous  views  on  the   subjecl. 
lielalo  lo  Ihem,   for  instance  (among  ollu'r  lacis  which  ho  namod), 
llial  during  the  épidémie  in  London   in  180.3,   how  il  was  found  onl 
Ihal  the  besl  vaccination  was  more  Ihan  thirly  limes  asiirolective  as 
Ihe  worsl  ;  and  Ihe  worsl  was  more  than   lil'ty-sovcn  limes   botter 
Ihan  none  al  ail.    Tell  them  thaï  in  Iho  Cily  of  Monti-eal,  during  the 
last  vear  of  your  sludentship,   tlie  total  number  of  deallis  was  C'iîl, 
(if  wiiieh  neaVly  ono-eighih.  m  7Si,  wore  from  small-pox,  and  of  thèse 
(j.'i.T  were   unvaccinaled  Freneisspeaking  Canadians.    If  thèse  faols 
fail  to  make  an  impression  on  thèse  unbeliovers,  quote  the   stalisUcs 
of  Ihe  Montréal  t'ieneral  Hospilal  duribg  tlie  past  ycar,   in  wbich   it 
is  (ound  Ihal   lil'ly  jior  cent,  of  Ihe  unvaccinaled  died,   wliereas  only 
four  dcalbs  occurred  among  ail  those  wdio  liad  been  vaecinated,  and 
where   re-vaccinalion   had    been    successfnlly    perlbrmed    only   Iwo 
cases  had  bceu  admilled,  and  those  were  of  Ihe  mildost  ly|ic.    The 
Doclor  wenl   on  lo   ad\isc   tho  sludenls  on    the   responsability   of 
Iheir  iiosilioii,  the  necessily  for  sUidy,  their  duly  lu  llieir  patienls,  lo 
Ihe  jioor,  and  as  lo  Iheirprofessional  aiid  genllem.inh    bcliaxiour 
lowards  ono  another. 

l'iioi'iissoit  W.  H.  IvEiiR,  Q.  C  in  rcsponse  lo  Ihe  lequi-sl  ol  Ihe 
Chauccllor,  rea<l  tho  slaloment  of  jirizes,  honoi'S  and  sland  uf  Ihe 
sUidenlsin  the  Facully  ofLaw,  sessions  1S7.")-G,  as  follows  : — 


classes  for  Ihe  Ihird  year  :... 
Sa  /fs — Professo  r   Kerr — 1^1, 


l'Ie— M.      Oreonshii-lils 
Isl,  Didin  Iv  and  tirei'iis 


aiiil 
i.'Ids. 


TIIIRT)  VE.\n. 

In  this  year  Ihirleeu'  candidates  jiroscnteil  thi'msrh  e.^  i\>r  llic 
degree  of  whom  Iwelve  were  succcssfui,  as  follows  :  Messrs.  Dolirrly, 
Circenshields,  McDonald,  Scallon,  Desmarais.  Desaulniors,  G.lass. 
Taché.  lîissaillon,  Peradeau.  Gelinas,  LeBourveau.  Oflhe  aboM' 
gentlemen  filw  S.  A.  LeBourveau  did  not  pass  tho  exaniinalion  un 
account  ofillness,  luit  his  prolicieney  being  well  known  to  Um' 
facully  ho  lias  bern  granled  an  rcgrotal  dogree.  Mr.  Samuel 
Hutehinson  also  allcnded  the  lectures  unlilabout  the  Isl  of  Februarj 
when  ho  was  seized  wilh  illnoss,  and  about  the  Ist  Mardi,  wa> 
removed  by  death.  This  gentleman  gave  promise  of  eminenlaliility. 
and  Ihe  tiiosis  whicli  be  composed  was  adjudged  eonsiderably 
suiicrior  lo  thaï  of  any  of  his  competilors. 

GeiicraJ  Slatnlingoi'  Stiiclmlsin  the  Grmliiatiiiy  Cla.ii — l^i.  Cliarli's 
J.  Duliertv  and  James  N.  Greenshjelds,  equal  :  înd,  .Inlni  S. 
McDonald". 

Elisabeth  Tnrrai.iee.  Onhl  Meilal. 

lu  Ihe  comiielilive  cxaminatinn  for  tlii>  nicdal,  Iwu  geiUlrinrn, 
Messrs.  James  N.  Greenshields  and  Charles  J.  Doherly  were,  iu  lln' 
opinion  of  the  Facully,  of  equal  nierit,  and  liaving  oblaini'd  \ery 
liigh  marks,  viz.,  GG.5  oui  of  a  possible  700,  llic  Facully  rcsolved  lu 
recommeiid  the  Gorpoialion  to  issue  duplicale  inedats,  which  lliu 
Corporation  consenlod  to  do,  so  Ihal  each  of  tho  gentlemen  is 
entitied  to  reçoive  tlie  Elizabeth  Torrancegold  medalfor  llie]>resenl 
session.  The  prize  for  the  bosl  Thesis  was  awai-ded  lo  Odiluii 
Desmarais,  whose  thesis  was  judged  ncxl  best  afler  that  of  Mr. 
Hutehinson,  who  is  accordingly  enlilled  to  delivor  Ihe  valedic(ni\ 
address  on  behalf  of  Ihe  graduâtes. 
Rauking  of  sludenls  in  Ihe  respoclive 
Inleriiatiuiial  Lenv  aiiil  l'oininereial 
Dolierly  ;  '>'nd,  (ïrci.-nsliields. 

Ciiinnierrial  I.air — Professor      Wnrlr 
Doherly.  equal  ;  '2nd,  Bissaillon. 

Hoinan  Loir — Professor  Trenhulmr 
equal  ;  îiid,  Lebuuivcau. 
6'/!'//  Pnieediirc — Professor  Duu Ire — Isl,  Dohi.rlj  ;  '2ud,Greciisliicld.'-. 
Cieil  Laïc — Professor  l!.iin\  ille  — Ist.   Greenshields  ;  '2nd.  Doherly. 
Criminal     and     t'ijustitiitiaiial    Leur — Loclurer     Archibald — Ist, 
McDonald  ;  -nd,  Doherly  and  (7reenshields,  equal. 

Lr(ial   Hisloni  ami  Uiblia(jraph]i — Lecturer   I>arr.-iu— Ist,    Gri'i-ii-. 
snields  ;  2nd  Doherly. 

Sludenls  who  bave  passed  the  sessionalexamiiuilions  for  Um' 
second  ycar  in  Ihe  order  of  merit  : — Messrs.  Goodime.  Purcell, 
(;apsey,  "  Mclînrkill,  Garon,  Palliser.  Charolte,  Moiik.  I,asall(\ 
Beaulii.'Li,  Pelletier,  Knapp,  Elliier — I.*!. 

Li  this  year  twenly  sludents  presented  IhemseUes  fur  exiiniinaliun 
of  wbom  scvcn  were  unsuccosslïil. 

General  Slaixliiu/. —  Isl.  Goodluir.  Isl.  ]iri/e  :  '-'nd,  l'invrll,  "ml 
prize. 

Hiinking  of  studi'iils  in  llic  respective  classes  for  IIh^  si'cund  \  rar  :  — 
Intentaiioiial  Law  and    Coiiiiiieicial  .Sales. — Professor   Kor — Isl. 
Cajisi'y,  Professor's  prize  ;  2nd.  Goodhuc. 

CimiiiiercidI  Law — Professor  Wnrlelc — Ist.  Pnrcoll  ;  '2iid,  Goodlnir. 
Ilouian  Loir— Professor  Trenholme — Isl,  Goodhue  ;  ^nd,  Purci'll. 
l'icil  Procédure — Professor  Doulro — Ist,  Goodhue  ;  "2nd,  Purcell. 
Civil  Lan — Professor  Uainville— Isl,  McCorkill  .  ^nd,  Purcell. 
Criminal  and  Cnnslitational  Lair — Lecturer  .\rchib,-ild — Isl.  l'iii- 
cell  ;  '2nd.  Goodhue. 

Lei/al  Histori/  and  llititii<irai>hii — LecUirer  Larcau — I5I,  Goodhm'  ; 
2ii.l, 'Purcell. 

In  Ihe  Ijrsl  ycar  Ihirly-six  sludents  presented  Ihcnisehi's  fur  i'.\a- 
minalion.  of  whoin  thiriy-lhree  wore  sucoessful,  wlioso  naines  an'  as 
follows,  in  the  order  ofineril  : — Messrs.  Brooke,  Crimmen,  Migiiault, 
Taylor.  Corregan,  Cross,  Pope,  Crolhers,  McGoun.  Dully. 
Bissonnelte,  Abboll,  Cavanagh,  Yarin,  Brown,  Gaudol,  Laindot. 
Ritchie.  McKinnon.  Moi-rie,  lierlhelol.  Lcblanr.  Adam,  W.'inl, 
LavioUelte. — 33. 

General  Slandinij  in  ail  Ihe  Classes— i<[.  Bruuk'\  ('l'iiiimun.  and 
Migneault,  eipial,  Isl  (irize. 

Standing  ol' sludenls  in  Iho  respectixe  idass^s  in  lliu  Isl  ynar  , 
Obliijations — Professor     Wurlele — Isl,    Gaudel    ,iiid    Migne.inll. 
equal  ;  'ind,  Brook*^,  Crimmen,  and. Taylor,  e.(|iial. 

Iluiiian  Lair — Proli'ssor  Trenholme — Ist.  Crimnn'u  und  Cn.tlni-. 
equal  :  '2ud,  Abbut»  and  Ta\lorl  l'qual. 

Civil  l'raceiliirr — Prufessur  Duiilre — l~l.  Ilnll\  :  Jild.  Bruuke  and 
Driinmen,ei[ual, 

Civil  Lair — Professer  liaimillc — Isl.  .Migneaiill  iiiid  Corregan, 
equal  ;  2nd,  Yarin  and  Brooki\   cqiial. 

Le(jal     llislori/    Lnit    liiblusrajihii — Lrirlnrer    Lareau — Isl. 
neau  :  2nd,  Brooke. 

Professors  Kerr  and  AVnrtule  theii  proceoded  wilh  tlii'  award  uf 
]irizes  and  honouis  to  sludents  in  law,  .and  afterwards  assisteil 
Prinripal  Dawsiin  in  the  confeiring  of  the  clegreu  of  B.  C.  L.,  afler 
wlii.-h  Mr.  I).   Desniarais  read  the  valedictory  in  the  Frencli  longue. 
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Leclurer  Ancmii-M.D,   B.    A.,  B.  C.  L,   atUlressciI  thc  succossl'iil 
law  slucJonts  on  tlu?  diitics  shorlly  iknolviii!,'  Mjion   Ihoni,   lak'mg  ! 
cK:i!iisioii  lo  pay  a  liiplil  Iribulo  to  tlii^  iiiomnry  ol'  tl:oir  lali'  lollow  ' 
student,  Mr.  S.  Ilulcliison. 

.M'tortlie  conlerriii^î  ol'  Uio  dcgrcc  of  D.  C.  L.. 

Tlio  Hoii.  M.  Justice  Toiirance   rose  auil   aililivssi'd  llic  sludcids  j 
iil'  IpoIIi  facuUics  as  Ibllows  :  ] 

(;r.NTi.icMi;N  GRAriiATE.';, — You  havp  Idl  to-ila.\  be.-ii  rajididalcs  l'or  i 
di'|j;]'i'es  in  Law  and  Mcdoeine.  Hcnceronvanl  you  will  be  candidates  i 
1(11-  llie  reward  ol'\our  pfolessions  and  l'ur  tlic  suiipurt  an  I  liivi.U:'  of  j 
llie  ooniuinnity  in  wliicli  youi'  lot  is  cast.  TIjink  oitlio  orifjin  and  [ 
Mioaning  of  tins  wonl  candidate,  11  is  llie  l,atin  word  camUdalui,  \ 
and  was  a|)ijlieil  lo  llie  aspiranis  fur  political  lionour.s  in  aiiciont  l 
Hume,  lieeanse  IJii'y  Iliade  llieir  canvass  clolln'd  jn  robes  nrwhito 
liii/ii  naiilidn  as  eniblenialie  of  tlieir  personal  ]'nry.  [.l'I  us  liope,  in 
itic  liesl  and  lii^lirst  sensc,  ilial  llie  lionovir  and  purity  of  yoni- 
pi-dfcssiunal  careers  iiiay  lie  anion^  your  best  and  lii^licsl  aspira-  j 
rations.  l,et  me  herc  say  lliat  liillierlo  you  liave  been  n'cipionts  of 
knowledge,  and  now  yon  go  furtli  to  lu?  ilie  educators  and  iustruelors 
— tlie^advisers — of  otlicrs.  L'H  me  expre.ss  thc  eartiest  hope  thaï 
you  will  contiiiui-  your  otlncatiou  lu  llio  future  willi  largo  and  libéral 
\  iews  (il  wliat  tliat  edueation  sliould  lio.  A  clergynian  wlio  kuows 
notliing  butdivinity  sliould  not  lie  called  an  educaled  man  ;  and  a 
lawyi'i-  wliofo  kiiowleilge  is  eonlined  to  liis  codes,  and  a  plivsician 
wliose  knowledge  is  liniited  to  liis  médical  books  and  liis  cases, 
sleiuid  nul  be  called  an  odneated  man.  Mr.  Wliewell  exiilaiiied 
l'diicalion  to  be  llie  ]irocess  by  wliicli  an  individnal  is  made  a  par- 
licipator  in  llie  ralinnal,  llie  Irue,  llie  beauiiful  and  tlic  t;ood.  Some 
une  lias  juslly  remarkcd  thaï  if  we  resl  coulontcil  willi  wliat  we 
liave  aeipiired  during  our  boyliood  and  youlli,  and  merelv  trust  lo 
llic  old  slories  of  tliijuglil  ami  information  for  llie  benelit  of  olhors, 
we  wiU  be  like  one  wbojlraws  water  l'roin  a  stagnant  iiool  instead  of 
seeking  il  from  the  ovor  llowing  springsofa  clear  and  sparkling 
well.  1)0  not  ncgleet  your  éducation  as  men  any  more  tlian  von 
>hould  neglecl  your  professional  eilucalion  in  Uie  futui-e.  A  few 
w  iirds  liei-e  to  tlie  graduâtes  in  law.  Vour  )irûlessinn  cnncerns  llie 
adininislralion  of  justice,  whicli  lias  well  been  lermcd  thc'  grandesl 
position  whicli  lias  boen  assignod  to  man  In  llie  groat  .Vntlior  .of 
liis  bi!ing — tlicfunctio!!  wliich,  of  ail  olliers.  niosl  snrely  salislies  liis 
iioblest  ,inslinct.  '•  Tliere  is  not,  in  my  opinion,"  sàys  Sir  James 
.Macintosh,  in  language  wbicli  lias  been  ol'ten  quoted,  ■•  intho  wliole 
coin|iass  ofhuman  allairs,  so  noble  a  spectacle  as  tliat  wliich  is 
dispiayed  in  the  ])rogrëss  of  Jurisprudence  ;  wlicn  we  may  contem- 
plalo  the  cautions  and  iinwearied  exeftions  of  wise  men  "tlirough  a 
long  course  of  âges,  withdrawing  every  ease  as  il  arises  from  the 
dangerous  llexibli'  ruies  ;  extendirig  the  dominion  of  justice  and 
reason.  and  gradually  eontracting  williin  the  narrowesl  of  possible 
liinils  llio  domain  of  brutal  force  and  arbilrary  evil.  "  Tliere  is  a 
particular  lealurc  aboul  the  training  of  llie  àdvocale — tliat  it  is 
necessarily  severe^-in  a  inanner  not  to  be  found  in  the  ollier  profes- 
sions, and  I  make  the  observation  without  in  the  Icasl  assuming  or 
.-isserliug  Ihat  thc  weiglit  cf  care  and  rcsponsabilily  is  grcater  in  the 
profession  of  law  Ihan  the  other  learned  professions,  but  in  one 
respect  the  profi.^ssion  of  llie  àdvocale  is  peouliar.  'riie  iihysician 
|ihos  his  noble  and  benolicent  vocation  in  the  privacy  and  silence 
of  the  sick  chamber.  His  skill  and  sagacity  on  the  one  liand.  or  his 
unskillfulnc^s  on  the  othc'r,  hâve  not  thaï  publicit\  wliich  attends 
llie  àdvocale. 

Again,  llie  teacher  of  divine  Irulh  from  the  puljiil  expounds  his 
doctrine — powerfully  or  l'eebl» — sûundly  or  erroneousU — lo  a  silent 
and  respectful  audience,  without  audibie  questioning  or  contradic- 
tion. I'"ar  olherwise  is  it  witli  thé  àdvocale.  Every  statenieùt  and 
proposition  with  lie  makes,  or  advances,  is  scrntini/ed,  and,  if  j'ossi- 
ble,  called  in  question  by  a  vigilant  an  interested  adversary.  The 
eontrovcrsy  is  decidcd  by  an  e.xpcrienced  Judge,  indiffèrent  lo  either 
side,  without  any  molivo  but  tlie  promotion  of  trulh  and  justice. 
And  evon  tlie  décision  of  llio  .Turige  is  not  final  ;  the  parly  aggrievod 
lias  his  reconrSe  lo  a  higlier  tribunal  if  the  décision  is  erroncons. 
Aiid  it  is  alsolo  be  borne  in  mind  Ihat  the  dccision  of  the  Judge  is 
rendered  with  reasons  in  the  présence  of,  and  under  scrutin\'  of,  an 
eNperienccd  and  vigilant  Bar,  who  surround  the  parties  and  Ihe 
Court,  and  are  observant  spectalors  of  the  jiroceedings.  Thispublicity 
in  llie  practice  of  the  law — tliis  open  public  conlroversy — assurediv 
nécessitâtes  a  liardy  Irainingon  llie  part  ofthomombersof  Ihe  profes- 
sion. To  the  graduâtes  inmedicinel  wonid  say  Ihis — thaï  if  your  noble 
and  benelicienl  vocation  is  plied  in  the  prijacy  of  the  sick  chainber, 
ûften  away  from  the  scrutiny  ofhuman  eye,  and  with  pnly  the 
IJnseen  Eye  watching  your  actions,  your  profession  for  tliis  reason 
mwe  cspeeially-  appeals  lo  \o\u-  conscientiousness,  for  your  ]jaticnt 
is,  luinianly  speaking,  entirely  al  \ûiir  niercy,  and  is  unreservodly 
and  entirely  in  your  liands.  Do  you  not  labour  ail  thc  more  lenderly, 
llie  more  pitifully,  because  sullering  humanity  lies  so  helplessîy 
before  you  ?  Let  nie  say  tliis  also — Ihal  il  apiiears  lo  me  thaï  your 
profession  is  pcculiarly  honoured  by  Ihe  lad  thaï  the  Divine  Being, 
wlin    becaine  incarnale   and  dwell  amoug  men,  plied  your  vocation 


wInMi  lie  liealed  the  sick  and  curcd  divers  diseases.  And  among 
the  Iriumiihs  of  Christian  missions  in  tliis  cenlury  I  do  not  know 
anything  nuire  intercsting  and  signilicenl  tlian  the  tact  Ihat  the 
miglity  iniluence  for  good  of  your  profession  is  cnlisted  in  Christian 
missions  by  thc  Ibrmatioa  of  so-callod  médical  missions — by  Ihe 
union  of  your  profession  witli  the  vocation  of  llio  Christian  missio- 
nary,  so  tliat,  tlie  healing  of  the  body  may  lead  lo  Ihe  healing  of 
the  sont; 

I  will  cluse  with  lii'o  thoughts  as  to  the  dnties  of  you  who  bave 
to-day  Jjecome  gradiiales.  Jt  is  a  counsel  contiîinally  given  lo\on, 
but  wliich  deserves  well  lo  be  dwell  npon,  because  of  ils  importance 
— that  you  should  be  ever  harners.  Your  profession  is  ono  of 
research  ajid  study  as  well  as  one  of  action.  You  must, 
by  mental  activily,  kee].i  abreasl  the  march  of  human  ]irogress, 
or  you  will  lie  inevilably  left  beliind  in  Ihe  race.  Take  an  illustration. 
I  was  a  sLudent  in  Paris  I.8i0,  al  atlended  a  course  cf  lectures  on 
ehemistry  given  tliere  al  the  School  of  Médecine  by  Mi'.  Orfila,  llie 
ci'lebraled  Toxicologist.  The  science  uf  ehemistry  lias  made  greal 
luogre.ss  since  tlien,  ad  if  1  had  tlien  received  l'rum  Orlila  ail  llie 
knowledge  of  science  Ihi'ii  prol'essed  by  that  greal  chemisl,  and  if  J 
nowatlemiited  lo  leacli  a  class  of  ehemistry  on  the  knowledge  of 
18-40  communicaled  by  Orfila,  I  need  not  say  how  valueless  Ihal 
leacliiiig  would  be  lo  the  students  of  1S7C.  Itis  plain  llien  that  the 
ac'piisitions  of  luiddle  âge  should  be  a  greal  advance  npon  lliose  of 
\oulli.  1)0  uni  repine  if  the  firsl  years  do  not  fullil  your  cxpectations 
the  future  will  alfunl  you  golden  opportunilies  for  syslematizing 
your  knowledge,  and  ulilizing  your  ('\]ierience,  and  in  lîiis  way  you 
will  ])ursue  studies  w  ithout  wliich  no  valualde  results  will  ever  bi' 
retained.  In  sur-li  wise  do  justice  to  your  ]irofession,  and  (a  celebra- 
,ted  I.ondon  physician  said)  rely  ujion  it  your  profession  will  one  day 
do  justice  lo  you.  .\nolher  coun.sel  I  would  givc  you  is  to  beware 
how  you  regard  any  jiortion  of  your  jirofessioual  dnties  as  ••  drud- 
gery."  There  is  no  more  dangerous  rock  on  whicli  lo  make  a  sliip- 
wrei'k  of  your  prospects.  Regard  everylhing — the  minutesl  détails 
— in  your  jirofession  as  interesling — even'  instrument  the  lawyer 
draws  or  copies,  and  copying  is  mosl  imjiorlanl.  Lord  Chancelier 
Eldon,  -who  was  the  most  eminent  Eijuity  judge  in  England  of  his 
lime,  said  that  in  lus  younger  days  he  copied  exeiytliing  in  Ihe 
ïliaiic  of  a  deed  that  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  Every  lime  yon 
attend  public  offices,  the  chamber  of  counsel,  or  llie  judges'  or 
are  in  Court,  or  llie  Hospital,  al  ail  thèse  limes  let  your  ob- 
servation be  incessant.  The  laie  Sir  Aslley  Cooper,  one  of  Ihe 
most  eminent  ofEnglish  surgeons,  wlien  giving  some  interesling 
particulars  aboul  his  early  carecr,  said  that  he  eounted  nolhing 
drudgcry  when  lie  entered  his  profession,  lo  wdiich  lie  ga\  e  himself 
up  altogelher,  doing  everything  thaï  lie  could  lind  lo  do,  nover  earing 
how  disagreeable  or  répulsive  it  was, — nor  whethcr  he  did  il  over 
and  over  again  ;  for  lie  rellected  that  prnclicc  would  make  iicrfeot  ; 
and  by  doing  so,  he  had  seen  out  and  doue  lietler  tlian  a  good  many 
linc  gentlemanly  fellow-students. 

The  AcTI^c  Ciunceu.or  said  as  Dr.  Ilingslon  had  not  been  présent 
fora  number  of  years  al  the  annual  convocation,  and  as  lie  was 
tlien  in  the  room  ho  would  call  npon  liim  lo  staie  whelher  the 
Universily  had  made  any  progress  since  lie  left  the  institution, 

His  WoRsnip  M.won  Hin*stox  drew  an  amusing  contrast  between 
the  pasl  and  iiresenl,  He  was  certainly  impresscd  when  looking 
ovci\  that  vast  assemblage  with  lias  contrast.  When  he  gradualed, 
there  were  precisely  live  ladies  présent,  and  it  was  al  that  lime  an 
underslood  lliing  that  no  lady  under  a  certain  âge  or  over  good 
looking  should  ajiiiroach  thc  collège  grounds,  He  was  plcased  lo 
say  that  it  was  now  fasiionable  nol  only  for  llie  aged  but  aise  for 
Ihe  yonth  and  lieauty  of  tli,^  city  lo  attend  on  such  occasions, 

The  l!e\.   Dr.  A\'ilkes  closed  the  ]iroceedings  with  prayer. 


ï^  O  E  T  I^  ^^  . 


Thc  Pil$;:i'iiiis  ofllic  PIaiii<«. 


iiv  .lû.Mji'i.v  mii,i.i;r. 

'I'lie\  climbed  the  rock-built  breasts  of  carlh, 
The  Tilan-IVonled,  blowy  steeiis 
That  cradied  Time  where  l'reedom  kceps 
Her  llag  of  white-blown  stars  unfurled. 
They  turned  aboul,  lliey  saw  the  birlli 
Of  sudden  dawn  npon  Ihe  world. 
A.gaiii  they  gazed  ;  they  saw  the  face 
Of  l'.ud,  nnd  named  il  boundiess  siiace. 
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And  tlipy  doscondeil  and  did  roani 
Tlirougli  levclled  distancu  sel  ronnd 
By  gloom.     Tlii?y  saw  Iho  silences 
Move  by  and  beckon  ;  saw  tlieir  fûrnis, 
Tlieir  very  bcards,  ol't  lime  in  stonns, 
And  hoard  tliem  lalk  like  silonl  seas. 
On  unnanied  heiglits  black-blown  and  liiuwii. 
And  torn  like  battlomenls  ol'Mars. 
They  saw  llie  darkncsses  corne  down. 
Like  ciirlains  loosencd  from  the  donir 
OrGod's  calliedral.  hnill  of  slai-s. 

They  saw  llic  snow)  inonnlaiiis  ruiled. 
And  heaved  along  the  nauielcss  laiid^ 
Like  mighty  billows,  saw  llie  gold 
Of  awful  siinsels,  saw  Ihe  blnsli 
Orsndden  dawn,  and  fell  the  )iush 
Orileavens  -wlien  the  (Uiy  sat  down. 
And  liid  liis  face  in  dnsky  liands  ; 
'l'Iien  ]]it(di"d  theii'  tents.  whei-e  ii\iM>  nm 
As  il'to  di'ùwn  the  fallen  sun, 

The  long  and  lonesomc  night.s;  lli-'  li'ul 
That  nestled  soft  in  sweel  orgrass  : 
The  hitls  againsl  Mie  firmament 
Whci'O  scarce  the  nioving  moon  enuld  im.-- 
Tho  oantiotis  camp,  the  smotiiereil  lif.'lit, 
'l'hc  silont  sentinri  at  nighl  I 

The  wild  beasts  howling  IVom  thr  hill  ; 
The  tronbleil  cattic  bellowing  ; 
Tho  savages  pi'owling  Ijy  the  spring, 
Thcn  sudden  passing  swil't  and  slill. 
And  liended  as  a  bow  is  boni, 
The  aiTûw  sent  ;  the  arrow  speni 
And  fjnried  in  its  bloody  jilace, 
The  dead  man  lying  on  his  laer  : 

The  clouds  nl'dnst.  liii'ii'  cluud  li\  da\ . 
Their  pillai'  d'unlailing  lire, 
The  lai-  Norlli  Star.     Ami  high,  and  higher — 
They  climbed  so  high  il  secnied  el'tsoon 
That  (hey  musl  Tace  the  falling  nioun, 
That  like  somo  llamc-lil  niin  la\ 
Tlii'own  down  Ijef'ore  Iheii'  weary  wa\ , 

They  leai'ned  to  read  llie  sign  orslonn-, 
Tlii'  nioon's  wide  circles,  sn]|^et  liars. 
And  storin-provoking  bicod  and  Maine  : 
And  like  llie  Ghaldeaii  sheplierds  eann' 
At  night  to  name  llie  moviiig  stai>  ; 
And  in  llie  lieavens  pictnred  foriiiN 
Of  heasts  and  fislies  of  the  sea  ; 
And  marked  the  great  bear  wearil\ 
Itise  up  and  drag  his  clinking  cliaiii 
Olslars  around  the  slanv  main. 


Moïse  Daigneaii.  Jusejih  O.  1/afen'ière,  Ilercule  l'inai'd  and  Emery 
Perin. 

County  iif  (.lUfli.T.  Cip  Itougo -Michel  Haiiiel.  junior,  luVc  Jean 
Moisan. 

TRUSTEES. 

Cuiinly  ol'iiaspe,  \i'ik — Messrs.  James  KiUpatiick.Charht  Lebuii- 
Ihillier  anil  Martin  l'ower. 

Coiinlv  olCIaspé,  (lasp.-  South— The  Ileveren.l-.  M.ij,.ri.]n<'  Bidilih-, 
Ale\audi-e  (;r.|li<  nn>\  Michael  howlinç.'. 


MISCELLAN  Y 


OFFICIAL    NOTICES 

Miiiiistr.v  orPiiblic  IiiMlriK-lioii. 

.\ppointmi';nts. 

■J'Iif  liientenanl-liovernor  lias  lieni  ph^as^'d,  hv  urdrr  in  council, 
d,ilr,|  Ihe  'Mlli  d.iy  iil-  Mardi,  l«7ll,  lu  inake  the'lolloss  ing  apiioint- 
iiienls  : 

SCIlOOIi  COMMI.SSIOXICKS. 

Connly  of  Bagol,  SainI  ICphi-ciii — .\iidr.'  I!elh'\;il,  jimii  r.  luce 
Pierre  Sa\oie. 

(lonnty  ot  Bonavenlure,  Sain!  Cli.nies  ,[,•  Cipl.iii — Messrs.  lîoch 
\.i\ier  Itigaonette  and  Sil'roi  I,i'p.-igi'.  rii;'  Mi'ssr.s.  I''rc'ilcric  Frelatte 
and  Salonion  Baiun. 

llounly  ol'  lias]!/'.  (:,i]i  anx  Os — Mest^rs.  ,1  1'..  Ou. ■11,1,  Thomas 
Sinitli,  John  Robert  and  Louis  liemienx. 

Counly  oC  Kamom-a-ka,  PoliiMi^ganinuk,  iSaiiit  I^li'UtJièrej — licvd. 
ICdunard  Koy  ami  François  Morin,  lùicharislc  Mouchard,  Kusètje 
Sirois  and  Joseph  Lebel. 

Cnnnly  of  Ottawa,   Hull-Tli.'    llevivud    l'allin    |l,.lisl,:.   lieliuul. 


Hoir  shall  ire  Hpell  ? — How  our  English  words  sli.iU  be  spelt 
is  ,a  matter  cojicerning  whieh  the  great  mass  of  thosp  to  whoni 
the  languago  \s  native  appear  to  liave  pretty  fnlly  made  ii]i 
their  mind.s.  They  intenil  to  tolerate  no  change  in  tlie  présent 
orthograpliy.  Those  who  put  forth  .proposais  for  its  altération, 
whether  in  certain  words  and  classes  of  words  only,  or  iipon  a 
wkler  scale,  are  set  down  and  laughed  at  witliout  mercy,  No 
one,  we  présume,  wiU  be  found  to  cjucstion  that  one  very 
important  reason  why  we  cleave  to  our  présent  modes  of  spel- 
ling  is  the  simple  fact  that  they  are  ours.  ^Ve  hâve  learnetl 
them  by  dint  of  diligent  study,  if  not  of  painful  effort  ;  we  are 
used  to  tliem  ;  our  spoken  words  in  any  other  garb  would  look 
to  us  strange  and  quaint,  or  even  ridiculous.  To  give  them  up 
would  imply  a  révolution — suoh  an  overthrow  of  a  grand  insti- 
tution, firmly  rooted  in  the  usages  and  prédilections  of  a  wide 
community,  as  no  race  or  génération  lias  ever  yet  been  willing 
to  permit,  save  under  the  pressure  of  some  great  and  profoundly  • 
felt  necessity.  And  we  acknowledge  no  such  necessity  ;  far 
from  this,  we  think  we  see  a  variety  of  reasons  why  our  favou- 
rite  institution  is  préférable  to  any  that  could  be  put  in  its 
place.  Precisely  hère,  however,  we  ought  to  feel  mostdistrust- 
fui  of  the  ground  we  stand  upon  It  is  easy  to  overvalue,  or 
even  wholly  to  nrisinteri^ret,  reasons  apparently  favouring 
conclusions  whichwe  are  already  déterminée!  to  reach  !  Let  us, 
then,  enter  into  a  summary  examination  of  the  alleged  advan- 
tages  of  our  iiresent  English  orthography,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  both  what  is  their  actual  worth  and  how  far  we 
rely  upon  them  in  our  defence  of  the  institution.  Alleged 
Adcaiitaijes  oflhe  Fresent  Spelliinj. — First  to  be  noticed  among 
the  advantages  referred  to  is  the  convenient  discrimination  to 
the  eye  of  honomyms,  or  words  which  are  pronounceil  alike 
but  hâve  a  diiïerent  origin  and  meaning.  A  familiar  example  is 
aftbrded  us  in  the  written  distinction  of  meet,  méat,  and  metr, 
and  another  that  of  to,  too,  and  tira.  Such  triplets,  as  cvery  one 
knows,  are  not  very  rare  in  our  language,  and  couplets  of  the 
same  sort  are  to  be  counted  by  scores.  Now,  w.'  liave  to  observe 
that  any  crédit  which  is  given  to  our  written  language  in  this 
particular  must  be  taken  away  from  our  spoken  language.  Wp 
gain  nothing  by  writiiig  the  uttered  syllables  meit,  and  too  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  unless,  when  uttered,  they  are  of  ambiguous 
meaning.  If  our  minds  are  for  êven  the  briefest  moment 
puzzled  by  such  expressions  as  "lie  goes  to  Boston,''  ''  he  goes 
two  miles,''  '•  he  goes  too  faiy'  not  knowing  which  too  is  meant 
in  either  case,  then  it  is  worth  while  to  avoid  a  like  diBiculty 
in  our  reading  by  spelling  the  word  difierently.  But  who 
will  consent  to  make  so  damaging  an  admission  ?  There  is  a 
language  in  the  world  (the  Chinese)  wliere  the  words  are  so 
few,  and  their  meanings  so  many,  that  orthographie  differonces 
are  brought  in  as  an  important  aid  to  compréhension,  and  the 
writing  follows,  upon  a  grand  scale,  not  tlio  utteranco  alone 
but  the  signilication  also.  Thus  there  are  more  than  eleven 
hmidred  ways  of  writing  the  word  '•  o,  "  and  other  words 
couut  their  représentatives  by  hundreds,  by  scores,  or  by  tens. 
A  host  of  devices  hâve  to  be  resorted  to  there  in  spoken  speech 
to  get  riil  of  ambiguities  which  are  wholly  avoided  in  written. 
Our  English,  however,  is  not  afHicted  with  such  poverty  of 
expres^on  as  to  be  brought  to  this  strait.  ^\''e  hâve  also  three 
diflerent  '-founds" — "found,"  from  "find;  ''  "found,"  meaning 
"establi8li;"and  "found,"  meaning  "cast,"  "mould,"  between 
which, weventure  to  say,  no  aoul  ever  thought  of  makingaconfu- 
sion,  tliough  they  are  ail  spelt  with  tbe  same  letters.  Is  there  any 
one  who  cannot  tell,  by  the  ear  or  by  the  eye,  when  "  cleiive  " 
means  "  stick  togetner  "  and  when  it  means  "part  asunder  ?" 
Who'pver  find  nny  more  dirtioulty  in  sppnrating  bear,  "  carry,  " 
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than  in  separating  either  of  thèse  from  bare,  "  naked  ?  "  Of 
how  infiniteaimal  value,  then,  is  the  Chinese  principle  as  intro- 
(iuced  into  Euglisli  usage  1  We  may  blot  ont  every  vestige  of 
it  from  our  vocabulary  to-morrow,  and  it  will  never  be  missed  ; 
the  written  language  will  still  continue  to  be  as  good  as  the 
spoken  ;  and  if  anyoue  is  not  content  wiih  that,  let  him  migiate 
and  learn  another  tongue.  If  tlie  principle  is  to  be  kept  and 
made  mucli  of,  let  us  agrée  to  give  it  a  more  consistent  applica- 
tion ;  let  us  not  spell  alike  words  so  différent  in  history  and 
u.se  as  the  tlu'ee  "  founds  ;  "  when  the  same  vocable  diverges 
into  meanings  widoly  dissimilar,  let  us  vary  its  spelling  a  little 
to  match,  not  writing  in  the  same  way  "  she  became  ill  "  and 
"  lier  dress  became  lier,  "  not  telling  the  lawyer  and  the  lover 
go  to  ''  court  ■'  in  the  famé  orthographie  iashion— yet  more, 
when  there  has  been  a  divergence  of  pronunciation  as  well,  as 
when  a  "  minute '■  portion  of  timo  has  become  a  ''minute." 
Let  us  separate  he  "  road '■  fiom  lie  '•' reads,  "  as  we  hâve 
separatod  he  "  lod  "  from  lie  "  leads  ;  "  above  ail,  let  us  not 
pompound  togetlior  in  spelling  words  distinct  in  every  respect 
—dérivation,  sensé,  and  utterance — like  the  verb  "  lead  "  and 
métal  "  lead.  "—From  "  Limjuhlic  Stiidies.  ''  Ry  W.  D.  Whit- 
ney,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  aiid  Comparative  Thilology  in  Yale 
Collège,  New  Ilaven.  V.  .S. 

— Some  yoars  ago  fsays  a  contcmporary)  a  loarnod  and  inge- 
nious  writer  in  the  Quaiicrh/  JU-rlea-  attemptod  to  establish  tlie 
relation  of  cause  and  eft'ec't  between  national  character  and 
verbal  forms  of  salutation.  In  the  '•  shalum  "— peace — of  the 
Jews  lie  traced  the  appréciation  of  a  nomadic  people  of  what 
was  to  them  the  highest  because  rarest  good,  and  he  matohed 
it  with  équivalent  words  of  greeting  among  tlie  Bédouins  and 
the  American  Indians.  In  the  "chaire'' — be  glad— of  the 
(l'reeks,  he  saw  plain  indications  of  a  disposition  whose  leading 
tentlency  and  chief  aim  wore  to  rejoice  and  be  merry.  In  the 
"  salve  "— be  healtliy— and  "  vale  '"'— be  strong— of  tlie  Romans, 
ho  perceived  manifestations  of  the  spirit  befitting  the  conque- 
rors  of  the  world,  who  only  in  later  and  degenerat«e  times 
condescended  to  the  '•'  Quid  agis,  dulcissime  reriun,  "  the 
"Qnidagis,  "  as  he  conjectures,  being  far  older  than  the 
'•dulcissime  rerum"  with  which  Horace  connects  it.  What 
could  be  moae  appropriate  than  the  "sanità  e  guadagno''— 
health  and  gain — of  the  commercial  Genoese,  the  "  crescete  in 
sanità  ' '  —  grow  in  piety— of  tlie  Neapolitans,  and  the  "  rab  vash  '  ' 
— your  slave— or  "  kholop  vash" — your  serf— of  the  Kussians  ? 
.Similar  lassons  are  to  be  derived,  it  was  contended,  from  tlie 
'•  comment  vous  portez-vous  "  and ''comment  ça  va-t  il  '  of  the 
"  French,  the  "buenas  tardes"  and  corrélative  replies  of  the 
"  .Spaniards,  tlie  ."  wie  gehts  "  and  "  loben  Siewohl  "  of  the(ier- 
mans,  the  -'come  sta"  and  "come  state  "  of  the  Italians,  the 
lloe  vaart's  ge  "  of  the  Hollander,  the  '•  Hur  m.ir  ni  "  of  the 
.Swede,  the  "lev-vel"  of  the  Dane.  and  so  forth.  '•  Ilow  is 
your  stomach  1  "  says  the  "  Ileathen'Chinee  ;  "  "  Do  vou  pers- 
pire  copiously?"  inquires  the  polite  Egyptian  :  botli  "of  whicli 
particular  queries,  and  many  more  bcsides-,  are  inoluded  in 
our  comprehensive  formula^  "  How  are  you  ?  "  But  "Ilow  do 
you do? "  can  only  be  described  as  '•  an  epic  scif-contained,"  if 
as  it  is  affirmed,  it  "  is  sufficient  to  account  for  Trafalgar,  "Wa- 
terloo, steam-engine,  railway,  Exeter  Hall,  Times  news  paper 
rH/icA  itself,"  and  if,  as  it  is  affirmed,  it  ought  to  bave  been 
made  the  chorus  of  •' Rule  Britannia."  '•  To  do!  Surely  tliis 
contains  the  whole  essence  of  productive  existence,  national  or 
individual-  To  do  !  It  is  the  law  and  the  propliets,  the  theo- 
rick  and  practick,  the  whole  contexture  of  life.  And  tliis 
doing  is  so  universal  among  us,  it  is  such  a  completely  recogni- 
sed  and  accepted  fact,  that  we  do  not  ask  a  man,  What  do  you 
do  ?  but.  How  do  you  do  ?  Do  you  must  ;  there  is  no  question 
aboutthat" — a  very  useful  thing  to  be  remembered,  in  one 
sensé,  in  ail  business  transactions.  The  correct  tlieory  of 
"  ave  :  " — "  Xunc  et  in  peternum,  Frater,  ave  atque  vale." 

—The  Lancet  calls  attention  to  an  additional  and  unsuspec- 
tod  evil  due  to  the  prévalent  mania  for  compétitive  examina- 
tious.  Tliese  so  called  "  test  or  individual  capacity  '  hâve  been 
multiplied  in  ail  directions,  and  hâve  increas.d  in  severity. 
"  Formerly,  '  '  says  tlie  Lancet,  speaking  ratlier  of  private  thau 
of  public  schools,  when  compétition  was  limited  to  the  struggle 
for  a  collège  scholarship  or  a  place  in  the  university  class-list, 
and  the  army,  navy.  Civil  Service,  and  East  India"  Company's 
appointments  were  only  to  be  obtained  by  intereat,  schools 
wei'ô  selected  on  différent  principles  than  ai-e  now  recognized. 
Then  more  regard  was  paid  to  the  plan  and  method  of  éduca- 
tion, and  almo^t  every    soliool    possessed    in    this   respect   an 


individuality  of  its  own.  At  the  présent  time  the  object  of 
éducation  appears  less  a  matter  of  steady  training  and  the 
patient  laying  of  solid  foundations,  than  a  System  of  successful 
cramming,  and  a  school  seeks  sor  réputation  more  in  the  num- 
ber  of  public  prizes  annually  won  by  its  scholars  than  for  the 
soundness  of  its  scholarship.  For  a  considérable  period  aller 
the  first  introduction  of  the  compétitive  System  the  great 
public  schools  made  no  effort  to  cxtend  their  System  of  educa- 
tian.  Consequently  large  proprietary  collèges,  such  as  Marlbo- 
vough  and  Cheltenham,  were  founded  in  order  to  meet  the 
new  requirements.  Thèse  establishments  difïered  only  from 
tli!  public  schools  in  affbrding  lacilities  for  the  study  of  the 
extended  range  of  subjects  required  for  the  public  compétitive 
examinations,  the  traditions  and  methods  of  the  older  schools 
being,  however,  still  closely  adhered  to.  Thesuccess  and  popu- 
larity  attending  thèse  proprietary  collèges  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  otliers,  though  not  on  such  a  sound  basis,  .and  the 
multiplication  of  so  many  institutions,  ,all  struggling  for  famé 
and  existence,  has  leil,  we  fear,  to  the  introduction  of  a  very 
unsound  System  ofteaching."  The  Xnwce)!  h.as  examined  tne 
prospectuses  of  many  of  thèse  schools,  and  it  h.as  generally 
found  the  hours  of  work  to  be  excessive,  ranging  from  forty-fîve 
to  forty-eight  hours  a  week,  which  give  a  daily  average  on  four 
whole  sohool-days  of  eight  to  nine  hours,  and  six  hours  and 
a-half  on  two  half  holidays.  Eiglit  hoiys  a  day  of  mental  work 
is  a  considérable  strain  even  for  an  adult  ;  how  much  more  for 
mère  children,  ivho  hâve  also  to  expend  so  much  force  to  meet 
the  vital  requirements  of  the  groning  frame  !  Moreover,  in 
adult  life,  the  work,  being  more  mechanical,  is  accomplished 
with  less  intellectual  excitement  than  is  the  case  where  fresh 
facts  and  n  w  ideas  are  constantly  being  acquired.  As  a  gêne- 
rai ïule,  the  Lancet  is  of  opinion  that  thirty-tive  hours  sf  scliool 
work  a  week  for  boys  under  fourteen,  and  forty-two  hours  for 
boys  above  that  âge,  is  as  much  as  the  health  and  stiength  can 
fairly  stand;  while  the  success  that  still  attends  the  old  public 
schools,  who  rarely  exceed  thèse  hours,  shows  that  they  are 
amply  sufficient  for  educational  purposes.  This  is  a  subject  to 
which  "  parents  and  guardians"  cannot  too  speedily  turn  their 
attention,  for  it  is  certain  that  from  them  and  not  from  school- 
masters  the  remedy  for  the  evil  thus  exposedmust  come  in  the 
first  instance,  The  extent  to  which  the  evil  is  carried  on, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  is  extraordiuary. 
A  gentleman  connected  with  an  educational  establishment  of 
high  standing,  and  who  lias  often  spoken  with  authority  on 
éducation  questions,  considers  the  subject  to  be  wortliy  of 
(iovernment  inquiry.  Only  a  Koyal  Commission  could  get  at 
the  real  truth,  and  reveal  the  amount  of  mischief  that  has 
been  donc  by  the  reckless  employaient  of  the  grinding  System. 
In  the  same  manner  that  factory  children  are  protected  from 
excessive  physical  labour  ought  the  children  of  our  middle- 
classes  to  be  protected  from  the  excessive  strain  that  ambitions 
parents  and  schoolmasters  would  put  on  them.  Itshould  never 
be  forgotten  that  youth  is  the  period  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment,  and  that  the  boy  is  then  laying  in  the  stock  of  health 
which  has  to  bear  him  liravely  through  tlie  vicissitudes  and 
strugglos  of  adult  life.  A  few  hours  of  work  can  speedily  be 
made  up  later  on,  but  nothing  can  restore  the  tone  to  the  jaded 
nerves  exhausted  by  prématuré  toil  and  excitement. 

T/ie  Way  Ont  of  PovcrIi/.—'ïhevG  M-e  many  thousands  of  res- 
pectable persons  and  families  in  our  land  at  the  présent  time 
greatly  crippled  by  pecuniary  emliarrassments,  and  nol  a  few 
are  grinding  in  the  lirisonhouse  of  poverty,  and  know  not  the 
way  ou  t.  In  most  cases  there  is  an  honest  and  honorable  way 
out.  The  ^vay  marks  are  good  common  sensé  in  exercise,  indus'- 
try,  self-denial,  good  economy,  and  pay  as  you  go.  Let  us  loolc 
at  thèse  waymarks  on  the  road  to  prosperity  : 

1.  Tliere  are  thousands  ground  down  in  perpétuai  i^overty 
simply  because  they  do  not  and  will  not  bring  their  good  sensé 
to  bear  upon  their  circumstances.  They  build  castles  in  the 
air,  and  thèse  come  tumbling  down  on  their  heads.  Instead 
of  depending  upon  small  and  honest  gains  with  saving,  they 
attempt  to  raise  themselves  by  artifices  and  doubtful  specul.â- 
tions.  Wisdom  in  ail  thèse  matters  are  profitable  to  direct. 
A  daily  dose  of  good  common  sensé,  applied  outside  and  in, 
would  straighten  things  out  and  set  them  to  building  on  the 
rock  of  industry  and  frugality,  and  not  on  the  vagaries  of  an 
erratic  fancy. 

2.  The  poor  man,  if  lie  means  to  rise  must  look  well  to  liis 
time  and  skill.  Thèse  are  both  marketable  commodities,  .and 
bring  money.     Ev^ry  laboring  man  must  make  the  best  possi- 
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ble  use  of  his  time  and  skill.  ïhey  are  liis  stock  in  trade,  and 
shoukl  not  remaia  idle.  A  day  wasted  is  at  best  like  throwing 
so  much  money  in  tlie  fire.  If  tliere  is  no  work  in  the  shop,  in 
tlie  office,  or  .store,  tliere  is  in  the  garden,  in  the  wood-house, 
or  in  the  house,  niaking  improvenients  and  putting  ail  right. 
AUow  no  time  to  riin  to  waste  ;  no  time  ior  visiting,  for  excur- 
sions, or  pleasure-taking  when  wants  call  for  toil  and  attention. 
"A  diligent  hand  maketh  rich.''  A  poor  man  who  loafs  away 
$50  a  year  soon  squanders  enougli  in  this  way  alone  to  furnish 
hiniself  and  family  with  a  good  cosy  home. 

3.  Another  way-niark  on  the  road  i'rom  poverty  to  jirosj^je- 
rity  it  self-denial.  You  do  not  need  fanoy  clothing,  nor  fancy 
food,  nor  fancy  amusements,  nor  society.  Our  real  wants  are 
lew  and  simjjle,  The  most  of  us  niay  weed  ont  much  from-our 
tables,  our  wardrobes,  and  our  sensuous  pleasures,  and  our 
health  and  liappiness  would  be  improved,  and  mucli  money  for 
the  day  of  need.  Tobacco,  patent  medicines,  artilicial  drinks 
of  ail  kinds,  confectionery,  pastry  and  condiments  may  be 
banished  from  om-  lips,  hearts  and  tables  'vvith  a  great  saving 
of  time,  health  and  money.  I  speak  i'rom  many  years  of  expé- 
rience and  know  wheïeof  I  affirm.  Self-indulgence  is  a  prodigal 
and  a  spendthrift,  and  cornes  to  want  and  often  to  crime. 

4.  Another  'ivi^y-mark  of  prosperity  is  good  economy.  This 
consists  in  making  a  good  and  wise  use  of  our  means,  our  time, 
talents,  earnings,  and  iflcome.  The  economist  is  a  neat,  tidy, 
industrious  careful,  trustwortliy  man,  who  allows  nothing  to 
waste  through  neglect.  Such  men  with  a  common  chance 
always  work  their  way  up  hill  and  enjoy  more  and  more  of  the 
sunshine  of  proseprity. 

.5.  But  there  is  one- more  way -mark.  It  is  .-  Live  within  j'our 
income  and  pay  as  you  go.  A  poor  man  should  never  get  in 
debt  in  a  single  penny  for  his  living.  If  you  ever  mean  to  work 
up  into  competency,  shut  down  the  gâte  of  debt  so  far  as  cur- 
rent  living  expenses  are  concerned,  and  live  ivholly  on  your 
earnings  and  earnings  in  hand.  It  is  misérable  slavery  to  be 
in  debt  for  your  daily  bread.  Tliis  is  inexcusable  shiftlessness. 
It  should  Be  abandoned  at  once  and  forever  byevery  poor, 
family.  If  you  can  live  at  ail  out  of  the  alms  house,  you  can 
live  on  your  earnings,  or  income.  Do  not  allow  them  to  run 
away  from  each  other.  Keep  income  and  earnings  face  to  face, 
and  what  you  cannot  now  pay  for,  go  without  till  you  can. 
Wear  the  old  hat,  the  old  coat,  the  old  boots,  dress  and  bonnet 
till  you  can  pay  for  a  new  one.  So  of  your  food  ;  if  you  cannot 
pay  for  roast  beef,  go  without  it  till  you  can  ;  if  you  cannot  pay 
for  butter,  sugar,  eggs,  etc.,  let  them  go  till  you  can.  ïrim  in, 
and  trim  clown  the  expenses  and  pay  as  you  go,  and  bring  the 
living  freely,  fully  inside  of  the  income,  and  you  will  ^oon  be 
in  easy  circumstances.  Thèse  simple  rules,  heartily  adopted 
and  faithfuUy  carried  out,  and  nine  out  often  now  embarrassed 
and  put  to  their  wits  how  to  live,  tloundering  in  the  slough  of 
honor,  would  speedily  iind  the  sunny  path  of  prosperity,  and 
become  independent  in  their  çircumsiances. — P.  E  K.,  in  K.  Y. 
Witness. 

Hiylier  éducation. — At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Teachers' 
Association  held  on  Friday  evening  last,  (l!4  March)  Dr.  Kelly 
remarked  upon  the  above  subject  as  foUows  : 

The  English  Universities  hâve  taken  an  active  part  in  this 
great  educational  movement.  The  etl'ect  of  their  school  exami- 
nations  lias  been  wide-spread  and  bénéficiai.  Dothehoys  Halls 
hâve  been  closed,  and  the  governesses  in  Vanity  Fair  hâve 
found  their  occupation  gone.  Year  by  year  the  applicants  for 
the  Univer?ity  School  certificates  hâve  increased.  For  the 
Cambridge  certificate  there  were  in  1871,  2,843  candidates  ;  in 
1872,  3,075  ;  in  1873,  3,550  ;  in  1874,  4,288  of  which  2,652  were 
boys,  and  1,630  giris. 

Oxford,  London  and  the  Collège  of  Preceptors,  hâve  followed 
this  lead  of  Cambridge.  Last  year  over  10,000  boys  and  girls 
came  forward  to  test  their  training  by  the  University  standard. 

The  success  of  this  effort,  with  the  gro^ving  demand  for 
higher  éducation,  lias  resulted  in  the  "  University  Extension 
.  Scheme."  This  contemplâtes  the  establishment  in  every  im- 
portant town  of  an  institution  which  shall  provide  tho  highest 
éducation  possible  ;  its  lecturers,  to  be  men  of  provéd  ability 
and  expérience  ;  its  curriculum,  to  embrace  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion worthy  of  the  great  universities  ;  its  aim,  to  make  the 
man  at  the  desk,  and  the  workbench,  and  the  young  wonvin  in 
the  shop,  and  in  the  drawingroom  ail  alikè  members  and 
students  of  the  University.'  So  far  this  scheme  lias  met  with  more 
than  success.  Take  Cambridge  alone.  In  1874  ttreecities  took 
advantage  of  it.  Last  year  lectures  in  the  Physical  Sciences, 
iiOgic,  llistory,  and   in  English  language  niid    lileratiu'e,  were 


delivered  to  3,500  students  in  sixteen  of  the  great  commercial 
ceiitres  of  Northern  and  Central  England. 

In  this  movement  the  increased  educational  advantagcs  of 
women  are  specially  notewortliy.  In  1809  (jirton  Collège  for 
ladies  ivas  established  at  Cambridge,  mainly  to  prépare  students 
to  pass  the  University  examinations.  At  ihe  gênerai  examina- 
tion  for  the  ordinary  degree  of  L.  A.  last  year  a  student  of 
(iirton  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  .''in  1873  another  sent 
in  the  best  philosophical  2iapers  for  the  year — an  achievement 
vvhicli  ^vould  hâve  earned  a  collège  fellowsiiip  for  lier  if  slie 
lia,d  been  a  maie  student  of  the  L'niversity.  "  Although  passing 
ail  the  required  examinations,  Cambridge  yet  refuses  to  grant 
ladies  the  honour  of  its  degrees.  In  tli  s  respect,  however, 
Cambridge  is  beliind  the  University  of  London. 

At  the  late  intercoUegiato  contest  in  Xow-York,  in  whioli 
eleven  American  collèges  were  represented,  the  prize  in  Crreck 
was  won  by  a  lady  from  ('ornell. 

In  selecting  Englisli  .authors  for  school  stiuly  wo  .nhould 
begin  with  what  is  attractive — as,  for  instance,  ]lobin.son  Crusoe 
.and  Longfellow's  Evangeline.  Thèse  miglit  be  litly  suc^eeded 
by  the  stirring  lays  of  Jlacaulay,  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  Lady  of 
the  Lake  ;  then  Irving's  sketches  or  sélections  from  Addison's 
Essays,  a  poem  of  Milton,  of  Spencer,  or  of  Cliancer.  In  tlie 
same  advanced  classes  there  might  be  a  careful  study  of  an 
oration  of  Burke  or  Pitt,  of  a  drama  of  Shakespeare,  .and  of 
sélections  from  the  unrivalled  prose  writings  of  Lord  Bacon. 
Three  hundred  years  ago  English  literaturo  was  represented 
by  Chaucer  and  Gower,  and  students  were,  therefore,  compelled 
to  turn  to  the  ancient  classics.  Xow  we  bave  a  litorature  which 
is  unsurpassed,  worthy  of  the  labour  of  the  scholar,  and  placed 
within  the  compass  even  of  the  poorest. 

Darkness  or  UgM. —  In  the  rooms  more  commonly  used  the 
hlinds  are  kept  closed,  the  slats  bejng  turned  b.arely  enough  to 
permit  the  entrance  of  sufflcient  light  to  see  to  work  by.  The 
sunlight  is  not  pei'mitted  to  enter  on  any  account.  Frequently 
the  upi^r  part  of  the  window  is  covered  by  an  opaque  and 
elosely-fitting  shade.  At  the  very  best  the  window  is  shaded 
above  and  the  light  is  thrown  in  under  the  eyes,  or  on  a  levcl 
with  them. 

Kow  this  is  not  the  best  for  health  nor  forpleasuro.  Nature's 
method  is  togive  light  from  above,  and plentyofit.  Our  window.s 
are  usually  placed  not  far  from  right.  If  we  leave  them  ail 
exposed,  the  light  will  ail  come  in  niostly  at  the  toji,  and  fall 
on  our  work  and  on  our  eyes  from  above,  as  it  should.  This 
saves  our  eyes  from  many  a  strain  and  from  prématuré  weak- 
ness.  Besides  this,  to  work  in  the  light,  and  even  in  the  sun- 
light, is  far  more  invigorating  to  the  gênerai  health  than  to 
work  in  the  shade.  People  hear  this  frequently.  It  is  iterated 
and  reiterated  in  the  papers  continually,  and  yet  wo  see  in  toi- 
ligent  women  sitting  day  after  day  in  rooms  where  it  is  barely 
light  enough  to  see  to  work,  and  never  once  letting  the  direct 
sitnlight  into  them.  The  very  Hies  are  too  sensitive  to  live  in 
such  an  atmosphère. 

The  exposed  window  is  îa.v  pleasanter  also.  It  give  us  in 
many  cases  a  landscape  view  like  a  picture  every  time  we  raise 
our  eyes  from  our  work,  and  tliat,  too,  without  the  trouble  of 
going  to  the  window  to  look  out.  It  gives  us  a  view  of  the  sky, 
which  we  do  not  get  at  ail  by  the  ordinary  methoil  of  draping, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  changing  views  we 
hâve.  It  gives  us  an  abundanco  of  light  for  our  work.  This 
strengthens  the  eye.  We  can  hardly  get  too  much  of  it,  unless 
the  sunshine  falls  directly  on  our  work  or  on  our  eyes. 

"  But  thèse  bare  Windows  look  starmg." 

Do  they  ?  AVelI,  that  depemls  very  much  on  how  you  liave 
been  accustomed  to  look  at  them.  Still,  if  you  wish  somo  orna- 
ment  for  the  jjarlor  Windows,  drape  them  with  lace  or  Swiss. 

For  the  other  rooms,  let  this  drapery  be  only  a  light  frill 
across  the  top  of  the  window.  This  is  very  pretty  and  inexpen- 
sive  and  you  will  come  to  like  it  in  time,  better  tlian  tlie  other. 
— From  Science  of  Ueiilth. 

■  A  Teaclior  qualifieil  to  givc  clomcnlary  iastiiiction  in  bolh  lan- 
guagcs,  ami  liaving  aln'aiiy  lauglil  diiring  scvoral  years,  wislies  an 
engaLjoiiiejil  lui-  acmintry  Sclionl.  llulils  aiiiûdel  scliool  tliplnuiii  l'roni 
Nova  Scolia  lîoanl  of  Kxaniirii'is,  .nul  cmii  givc  llic  l)fsl  of  ri'leivnci^s 
as  to  iiioraliU  and  '■•ipaciu  . 

A.Ir.ss  :       JEAN  C.  AUBE, 

Laval,  Go.  Montmorency. 

i'niili'.l  by  Li''},"c'i' Bi'olissiMU,   9.   Biiaiie  Slii'rl.  Quchcr. 
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Rantloni  Thouglits  on  Astronoiiiy^. 

Wlial  a  magnificeiit  sft'iiewould  \ve  behold  coiiUlwp 
view  the  tmiverse  as  it  is  !  Lct  the  limits  of  our  vision 
be  oxlended  till  \ve  coiiUl  look  overlhe  whok^  création, 
and  let  lis  ho  endowed  with  a  faculty  to  coniprelitmd 
the  vastni'ss  of  tlie  inighly  orhs  tliat  wliirl  around  us, 
and  to  measnre  and  nnderstaiid  the  immense  distances 
which  separato  us  from  Ihem,  and  them  from  one 
another,  and  whal  a  panorama  of  glitlering  worlds — 
what  a  scène  of  awfnl  grandeur  and  sublimity  would 
he  presenled  to  oiir  view  ! 

But  even  the  imugination  becomes  hewildered,  and  as 
ullerly  and  hopelessly  fails  to  comprehend  the  immon- 
sity  of  creaJ,ioii,  as  il  does  to  toucli  the  confines  of  space 
or  eternity. 

And  liow  miserably  do /Ïi/u/ys  sticceedin  giving  us  an 
adéquate  idea  of  the  magnitude  or  distances  they  are 
(Muployed  to  repr'eseiit  in  astronomy  !  IIow  meaningless 
tous  are  the  enormous  numbers  which  indicale  the 
weight  in  tons  of  some  vast  sphère,  or  the  distance  in 
miles  from  the  solar  syslem  to  some  of  its  neighboring 
Systems  ! 

"  IIow  far  is  il  to  the  sun  'i  "  we  ask  the  astronomer, 
and  he  tells  us  Ihat  il  is  niiu'tij-one  million  /ive  hundred 
Ihousand  uiitrs.  "  And  how  far  to  the  polo  star  ?  "  "  Nol 
less  tlian    Itco  lunulred  iii/hli/[ivr  irillions  of  miles."    Now 


the  firsl  idea  llial  strikes  us  is  tliat  il  is  a  f/iral  deal 
farlher  to  Polaris  than  lo  the  sun  :  lint  hoir  mnrli  farther, 
we  bave  iiot  the  slighlest  conception. 

Indeed,  so  vague  are  our  conceptions  of  numbers 
above  millions  or  billions  thaï  the  impression  npon 
the  mind  would  scarcely  havo  been  more  foixible  liad 
we  been  told  tliat  the  distance  is  two  liuiulred  eighly- 
five  fjuintillions,  instead  of  so  many  trUlions  of  miles  ;  or 
al  leasl  il  would  seem  greater  only  in  about  the  propor- 
tion of  five  lo  three,  while  the  real  difTeience  of  thèse 
numbers  is  as  100,000  to  1. 

A  railway  train  Iraveling  day  and  night  al  the  rateof 
flfly  miles' an  hour,  wilhout  making  any  stoppages, 
would  run  from  New  York  to  San  Fiancisco  in  sixly- 
si.\  hours,  or  less  than  three  days.  Al  Ihe  same  rate  it 
would  make  the  circuit  of  the  earth  al  the  equalor  in  a 
liltle  less  than  twenly-one  days  ;  and  should  il  then 
leave  the  earth  en  route  for  the  sun,  il  would  arrive  at 
the  solar  station  in  70,250  days  more,  or  about  209 
years  ;  but  to  reach  Polaris,  il  would  reiiuire  no  less 
than  030,000,000  years.  Had  Adam  taken  passage  in 
such  a  train  inoved  on  at  the  above  rate  wilhout  a  single 
pause  until  the  présent  lime,  less  Ihan  the  Tso'sînT  pai't 
of  bis  journey  would  now  be  accomplished.  And  had 
Eve  starled  at  the  same  lime  upon  a  tour  around  Ihe 
earth,  Iraveling  just  fasl  enough  to  finish  herjourïiey 
by  tlie  lime  Adam  reached  Polaris,  slie  would  noiv  hâve 
traveled  less  than  a  quartcr  of  a  mile. 

Even  light,  which  moves  with  the  fearfnl  velocity  of 
183,000  miles  per  second,  requiring  but  eight  and  a 
quarter  minutes  to  pass  from  the  sun  to  the  earth.  is 
nearly  fiftij  years  in  crossing  this  vast  chasm. 

The  lime  required  for  the  light  of  the  nearcsl  fixed 
star  lo  reach  the  earth  is  about  three  years  and  uine 
montlis  ;  while  tliat  of  some  of  the  farlhcsl  visible  to 
the  nakod  eye  requires  125  years.  Over  whal  an  infinité 
expanse  must  the  eye  wander,  as  we  gaze  al  the  slarry 
heavens  on  a  clear  night  ! 

And  yet  the  number  of  stars  visible  lo  the  unaided 
eye  is  liul  as  a  handfnl  of  sand  scatlered  upon  Ihe  sea- 
sliore  when  compared  wilh  the  myriads  revealed  by 
the  télescope,  to  say  nothing  of  Ihc  couutless  multitudes 
so  inconceivaldy  distant  as  to  ajipear  as  "  mère  fleecy 
whiteness"  in  the  most  poweifiii  instruments. 
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Tlic  Cialjixy  or  ■•  Milky  Way  "  (lo  which  our  svin  and 
syslcui  helongs)  is  sauf  lo  conlaiii  aloiie  upward  of 
tir/'ulij-onr  million  of  slars  ;  aiid  thèse  stars  arc  suns.  and 
w  I'  nniy  i-oasonably  suppose  eacli  to  lie  surrounded  by 
a  ri'litini'  o!'  worlds  like  Ihose  attendant  upon  oni'  snn. 
Wlial  an  innunierable  nnniber  of  minor  worlds  inust 
Ihi'n  i'\isi  :  And  as  llie  mind  labors  to  eoniprehi;nd  Ihc 
i'\lt'nt  uf  ilu'  nnignifieent  scène,  whaieagercjneslionings 
cidwil  npon  us  !  Are  ail  lliose  worlds  inhabitc^d '^  lio 
liviii'j.  lliinking  l)eings  dwell  iipon  Ihem.     Jlso. 

•■ Do  tliey  bear 

Tlie  slamp  of  luiman  nature  ?  (  )r  lias  God 
l'eopled  tlipse  jinver  realms  witli  lovelier  forms 
And  movc  celestial  minds  ?  Does  Innocence 
stdl  woai'  lier  native  and  iintainted  bloom  ? 

••  lias  War  trod  o'er  them  with  his  tbot  of  fire  ? 

And  .Slavery  forged  his  chains  ;  and  A\'rath,  and  llate, 

And  sordid  SelKshness,  and  cruel  Lust 

l.eagued  their  base  bands  to  tread  eut  light  and  /;•»  Ji, 

And  scatter  woe  where  Ileaven  liad  planted  joy  ? 

(  )c  are  tliey  yet  ail  paradise,  unfallen 

And  uncorrupt  V  existence  one  long  joy, 

^\'itllout  disease  upon  tlie  frame,  or  sin 

l'pon  the  heart,  or  \veariness  of  life  ; 

Il  ope  never  quenched,  and  âge  unknown 

And  deatli  unl'eared  ;  while  iresh  and  fadeless  youtli 

(ilows  in  the  li<'ht  from  Gbd's  near  throne  of  love?'' 


nicnon  of  a  liriglU-grecn  sun  jiisl  rising  lo  view,  while 
anothcr  blood-rcd  or  vlolel-ldnc  one  i^  sinking  li">ond 
the  opposite  horizon. 

Many  of  Ihe  star-clnsters  and  nebnhe  [U'esenl  lo  the 
astrononicr  Ihe  moSl  beautiful  and  pleasing  piclnres. 
A  clusler  in  Toucan  is  dcscrijjed  as  being  ''  compact 
and  of  an  orangc-red  color  al  llie  centre,  while  the 
e.xterior  is  composed  of  pure  while  stars,  making  a 
border  of  exquisite  conlrast."  In  the  Southern  Cross  is 
a  group  of  over  a  hnndred  stars  of  \aiious  colors, 
lobking  vipon  wliicli,  says  llerschel,  is  '■  Uke  gazing 
into  a  casket  of  precious  gems." 

Indeed  the  whole  heavens,  viewed  froni  certain  slaml- 
points,  would  appi^ar  to  llash  wilh  jewels  of  ev(M'»  con- 
ceiA^alile  fine  ;  and  Ihronghont  the  nniverse  \\c  nicet 
wllli  objecls  and  scènes  wTiich  évince  the  sanii;  Divine 
love  of  ihe  b(>aiilifnl  wliich  we  behold  in  the  painling 
ofthe  deTicate  pelais  of  Ihe  snnimer  llower,  and  the 
rich  linls  and  graceful  ai-ch  of  lln^  rainliow.— Chaincia 
(].  Ji:N(:ks. 


hnl  ilie  imagination  only  wearies  itself  in  itsallempls 
1(1  Mdvc  Ihe  niystcrious  problems,  and.  we  caniiol  l'ail  lo 

'  man.  and 


:■  iin|iressed  with  the  utler  insignifîcance  of 
lii'  (imnipol(Mic(^  of  Him  wlio 

'•  Summons  into  being  wMi  like  ease 
A  whole  création  and  a  single  grain," 


,111(1  we  are  led  to  e.xclaim  with  the  Psalmist — -■  When 
1  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  Ihy  fmgers,  Ihe 
moon  and  the  stars  which  thon  hasl  ordaincd  ;  wliatis 
man  thaï  thon  art  niindful  of  liini  !  and  the  son  of  man 
llial  lliou  visitest  him  ?  "" 

linl  while  we  marvel  al  the  sublime  and  infiniU',  we 
cannol  fail  to  bc  delighted  wilh  the  bcaufi/  and  harmomj 
e\-erywhere  displayed  in  the  celestial  régions. 

Whal  idéal  scène  of  majeslic  beauty  can  snrpass  that 
pi'ensenled  fiy  Ihe  solar  system.  could  we  view  it  as  a 
w  IhjIc  : 

lïlazing  ont  from  the  centre  and  illuminating  Ihe 
w  holi^  grand  s])ectacle,  a  liery  globe  8110,0011  miles  in 
diameler,  and  llying  aronnd  Ihis  with  inconceivable 
\-elocity,  the  planets,  eacli  al  the  same  lime  whirling 
n|ion  ils  own  axis,  and  carryiug  xvith  them  Iheir  salel- 
liles,  xvhich  also  revolve  aboul  them  as  Ihey  revolve 
altout  \\\o.  central  sphère  ;  Ihe  cornets,  wilh  their  long 
licrv  trains,  sweeping  up  lill  Ihcyalmosl  graze  Ihe  snn, 
and  Ihen  s[ieeding  away  agaiii  in  their  long  elliplical 
orbits,  Crossing  the  path  of  the  planets  and  dai'ling  oui 
iiild  ihe  iirofound  dejilhs  of  space  lill  Ihey  seem  lost  in 
llic  Irackless  waste  of  elher  ;  meleors  and  shoofiiig-stars 
darling  hitherand  thilher,  and  linally  the  whole  sysleni 
ilself  in  motion,  plunging  through  space  with  a  vclo- 
city  of  more  than  17,000  miles  pcr  lionr,  \et  wilh  e\-er\- 
in-b  nioving  wilh  the  ulniosl  prerision  and  regvilarily, 
wonld  indi.'ed  beascene  of  grandenrsurpassinganylhing 
of  which  we  are  able  lo  conceive. 

Or  consider  the  cll'ecls  which  musl  be  pi'oduccd  in 
some  of  liiose  Systems  having  colorrd  suns.  Take,  for 
example,  a  planel  rovolviiij-  alioul  Psi  Cassiopia'.  This 
is  a  Iriiile  slar,  cou>isling  of  a  red.  a  bine,  ami  a  green 
snn.  Imagine  a  W(n'ld  lialhed  in  sofl-bhu^  snnshine 
one  day,  Ihe  nexl  in  emerakl  green.  and  this  succeeded 
by  a  llery-red  day.     (Jr   Ihink   of   Ihc   licanlifnl  pheno- 


I  Tiio  Ti  nohiiiK  oï  Xntiirnl  Pliilo.>40i»1i.v  in  Mi-linols. 
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Read  by  lh(?  Ri;\D.  l\  Mac.ws,  B.  A  ,  li.  S,:, 

Hi:i  oiiic  Tiii:  Coi.i.i;c,K  ov  PiŒÇKP'rons. 

No  facl  is,  al  Ihe  présent  day,  more  gcnerally  recog- 
nised  than  thaï  Science-teachiug  shonhl  form  an  essen- 
lial  clément  in  Education.  But  a  long  lime  often 
elaps(^s  between  tlie  récognition  of  a  princi|ile  and  ils 
[iraclical  application  ;  and  in  the  Sixih  Report  ofthe 
Royal  Commission  on  Scientiflc  Inslruclion,  pnldished 
in  the  middle  of  lasl  year,  we  are  snrprised  by  the 
stateinenl  thaï  of  the  endowed  schopls  of  the  conntry 
nol  more  than  tliirly  per  cent,  have'inirodnccd  Science 
into  their  nehool  course;  and  that  of  thèse  scarcely 
more  than  one-quarter  dévote  lo  it  ;is  much  timo  as 
four  hours  a  week.  The  stalistics  fnrnished  by  the 
Commissioners  are  so  important  thaï  I  quote  them  in 
exlcnso.  '•  Information  was  also  soughl  from  the  Ilead- 
masters  of  the  '^O^  schools  which  appear  in  the  Report 
of    the    Schools    Inqnirv    Commission 


as    possessni!. 
from 


endowments  of  over  £-200  per  annum,  and  from  1-28  of 

thèse  schools  replies  hâve  been  received Among 

the  128  schools  from  which  we  hâve  received  returns 
Science  is  langht  in  only  G3,  and  of  thèse  only  13  hâve 
aLaboralory,  and  only  18  Apparatus,  often  very  scanly. 
Ont  of  Ihe  128  schools  deiinite  information  bas  been 
received  from  87.  Of  thèse  30  allot  no  regnlar  lime 
whatcver  to  scienlific  study  ;  7  only  one  hour  a  week  ; 
l(j  only  2  hours  ;  while  ont  of  Ihe  whole  number  only 
18  dévote  as  much  as  four  hours  toit."  If  this  is  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  boys'  endowed  schools,  we 
cauiml  help  fearing  that  the  stalistics  wonld  présent  a 
I  slill  more  nnfavonrable  appearance,  if  Ihey  had  been 
!  collecled  from  private  adventure  schools  of  both  sexes. 
The  reasons  of  Ihis  indifférence  to  Scienc  >  are  nol  far 
to  seck.  They  lie  partly  in  the  inerlia  common  lo  ail 
institutions,  in  conse((iience  of  which  they  yield  bnl 
gradnally  to  change;  and  parlly  in  the  snpposed  co.n 
of  iulrodncing  Science-classes  inio  scliools.  in  the  diffi- 
cully  of  oblaining  Science-maslers  i"  lli'\  gPnci'''il 
uncèi'tainly  wilh  res[)ect  to  the  liranches  of  Science 
lliat  oughl'lo  be  taught,  and  in  the  adverse  iutlnenceof 
thé  older  universilies,  which  bave  nol  hilherto  allached 
tlie  sauK^  inqioila'ice  in  their  r>\aniinations  lo  Science 
as  lo  J>angnage  and  Malhemalics.  AU  Ihese  causes,  we 
!  may  hopc,  will  gradnally  be  removed.  In  Ihemcantime 
Ipnl'ilic  atlenlion  cannot  be  too  freqiuMUly  callcd  to  Ihe 
advisabicness  of   making  Science   fessons  a   ncccssai-y 
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part  orscliool  ediicalion  ;  ami  tlu'  discussion  of  iniHliods 
ol'  tear-hiiiL!:  parlicular  braiiclics  of  Science,  if  it  du  no 
n!0!'(>  tlian  rousc  an  inleresl  in  Ihe  suhjocl,  is  lii;ely  lo 
lie  atlended  witli  sonie  benclicial  resulls. 

Wilh  Ihis  oliject  liefore  nie,  I  hâve  uiiderlaken,  al  Ihe 
re({uesL  oC  th(\  Council,  to  oHer  a  few  roniarks  on  llie 
leaching  of  Xatni'al  Philosoidiy  in  Schools.  The  lerni 
Nalnrai    Philosophy    is    sntiicienth'    vanne    to    cover 


several  hranc 


of  P 


il  Se 


As  eniployed  liy 


some  writers,  il  actnally  inclndes  liu^  wiiole  range  ol 
Physics.  Py  olhers  il  is  liniiled  lo  Ihe  Sciences  of 
Ileal,  Liglil,  aiul  l*]leclricily,  as  dislinguislied  froni  tho 
snhjects  genernlly  knowii  as  Mechanics  and  Ilydrosta- 
lics.  The  lerm '^  MiN'haiiics,"  agaiii,  is  niade  hy  some 
to  inchide  thi>  a]i|dicalion  of  thc  principles  of  Dynamics 
lo  the  motion  and  eiinilihrinmof  solid  and  lluul  hodies, 
wliilst  ollvrs  restricl  ils  use  to  solid  hodies  only,  and 
otliers  again,  foUowing  lhc>  (wample  of  Newlon.  use. the 
word  iifcils  strict  (Mymological  signiflcalion  as  a]iplying 
to  the  Iheory  of  Maciiiiies.  (jther  lernis  soniclinies 
eniployed  are  Mechanical  Philosophy  and  Expérimental 
Physics:  hnl  wliilsl  the  former  of  thèse  can  hardly  be 
regai'ded  as  an  improvement  on  the  lerm  Mechanics, 
for  wiiicli  it  is  occasionally  snbstitnled,  Ihe  latler  is 
almosl  too  gênerai  to  be  rostricled  lo  any  parlicular 
brandi  of  Physics,  siiicc  ail  Physical  Science  rests  on 
experiment  for  ils  basis,  and  the  ajjpeal  lo  exptn-ience 
is  iiecessary  for  Ihe  vérification  of-  conclusions  whicli 
are  deductively  arrived  at.  The  lerm  Expérimental 
Physics.  however,  serves  vcry  fairly  to  designate  lliose 
branches  of  Physics,  such  as  Heat,  Electricily,  and 
Magnelism,  in  the  explanation  of  which  expej-inicnt  is 
the  essential  instrninent,  and  to  which  the  application 
of  nnmher  is  extreinely  dillicnlt,  and,  exccpl  in  a  few 
cases,  only  partially  satisfaclory  ;  but  we  are  still  left 
v\illiont  a  descripli\e  tille  for  Mechanics  and  Ilydros- 
lalics,  uuless  \\c  use  the  anihiguoiis  lerm  Mechanics 
lo  inchide  liolh.  A  belter  distinction  is  fouud  in  the 
facl  that,  wliilst  Physics  is  essenlially  liie  science  of 
motion,  Ihe  so-calletl  Expérimental  Sciences  Ireal  of 
the  invisible  motions  of  the  molécules  of  which  bodii-s 
consisl,  and  the  Mechanical  section  Ireals  of  the  visible 
moliou  of  hodies  as  such,  whelher  Ihey  be  solid,  liqnid, 
or  gascons.  Much  précision,  Iherefore,  wo'uld  b(>  intro- 
duced  inlo  Ihe  subjecl  if  Ihese  Iwo  braiichesof  Physical 
Science  were  kuown  as  Molecular  Physics,  or  the  Phy- 
sics of  Molécules,  and  Molar  Physics,  or  the  Physics  of 
Masses. 

The  branches  of  Physics  mosl  commonly  taughl  in 
schools,  viz.,  Stalics,  Dynamics,  and  Ilydrostalics,  aie 
gencrally  comprised  iinder  the  lerm  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, xvliich  is  so  nsed  in  Ihe  régulations  of  Ihc  Coun- 
cil of  this  Collège,  and,  lill  qnile  recenlly,  in  tliose  for 
the  Matricu talion  of  tlie  Universily  of  London,  thongli 
il  now  in(dudes  Ihe  addilional  snbji^ct  Heat.  Il  would 
seem,  Iherefore,  Ihal  Natural  Philosoiihy  is  generally 
iindei-stood  hy  schoolm.'isters  lo  iuclude  Molar  Physics 
only;  and  iu  this*  i-esiricled  s(Mise  I  hâve  nsed  the 
Word  in  the  lille  lo  Ibis  pajier. 

Notwithstauding  the  experimice  that  bas  been  gained 
in  leaching  Ibis  brandi  of  Physics,  Ihe  failurcs  of  can- 
didates al  elementary  examinations  are  very  nninerous, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  slalislics  of  Ihe  London  Univer- 
sily Matriculation  which  show  tiiat  ovcr  Ihirly-hve  per 
cent,  of  ail  Ihe  candidates  who  bave  presentod  them- 
selves  dnring  Ihe  lasl  live  years  bave  been  rejected  iu 
Natural  Philosophy.  Presuming,  Iherefore,  Ihal  the 
exaniiners  are  nol  over  exacling,  we  nuisl  necessarily 
infer  Ihal  Ihe  snhjecl  itsidf  is  slill  imperfeclly  tanght 
in  very  many  schools. 

The  causes  of  Ihese  failures   are    nul   ditlicnll  ti)  (ind. 


In  the  tirsl  place,  Ihose  who  leach  the  subjecl  are  ofleii 
themselves  insufficienlly  informed,  and  possess  very 
litlle  knowledge  of  Ihe  besl  melhods  of  instruction, 
^len  who  liave  lieen  edncaled  al  a  good  school,  and 
who  bave  aflerwards  gradnated  in  hononrs  al  one  of 
th(!  Universilies,  nol  only  havc^  learnt  a  respectalde 
amounl  of  Classics  or  Mafliematics,  but  liave  been  so 
langlil  Ihal  Ihey  are  capable  of  applying  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  olhers  .tlie  melhods  hy  which  they  acqnired 
llieir  own  knowledge.  Put  this  is  hardly  the  case  witii 
Scienci\  There  are  vei-y  few  Science-leachers  who  bave 
liad  Ibe  advaulage  of  sound  instruction  during  their 
school-conrse,  and  Ihey  consequenlly  bave  to  iuvent 
for  thenisetves  a  niethod,  wlien  they  are  called  upon  lo 
insiruct  yonng  pupils.  Il  is  a  trnlli  v/ell  recognised  in 
this  iustiUition,  that  au  rxlensive  acquaintance  witii  a 
subjecl,  aud  liu'  power  of  leaching  il,  do  nol  necessarily 
go  liaud  in  hand  ;  and  althouglr  doulits  may  very  wcil 
be  entertained  wilh  respect  to  Ihe  possibility  of  Iheore- 
tirally  siiowing  teacbers  liow  to  teach,  ilisquite  cérlain 
Ihal  tliose  who,  .as  children,  bave  been  clearly  and 
metbodically  instructed  will  become  hetler  teacbers 
than  lliose  who  hâve  missed  Ibis  Iraining.  l'^very  good 
teacher  knows  how  frequenlly  lie  recalls  to  niind  the 
difib-uUies  ho  himself  experienced  as  a  learner,  and 
how,  hy  rellecliug  on  the  causes  of  tliese  ditïiculties, 
lie  aflei'wards  succeeds  iu  remo\ing  Ihem  l'rnni  llu' 
miuds  of  bis  pupils. 

Anolher  reasou  for  Ihe  failure  of  candidates  m 
(deinenlai-y  exa'niinalions  in  Natural  Philosophy,  is  the 
sliorl  period  of  lime  which  iu  niosl  schools  is  sel  aparl 
for  llie  sludy  of  Ihe  snbject.  Boys'  are  nol  expected  lo 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  Lalin  or  Cîreek  by  attendiug  a 
coursi;  of  lectures  during  Ibe  lasl  few  montlis  of  their 
school  carcer,  bul  Ihey  are  cari^fully  gronuded  during 
several  successive  years  in  the  elemenls  of  Ihese  lan- 
guages.  Moreover,  their  inslructiou  is  based  on  some 
plan  or  nielhod,  so  that  Ihey  are  (uialiled  gradually  to 
advance,  by  regular  and  progressive  stages,  to  the 
acquisition  of  higher  knowledge.  But,  Ibère  are  few 
schools,  below  Ihose  of  the  first  grade,  iiilo  which  auy 
systcMiialic  nielhod  of  teachiiig.  Science  lias,  up  to  Ibe 
[iresenl  lime,  been  introduced.  In  facl,  Science  is  too 
oflen  regarded  as- a  liody  of  Irutlis,  the  i'uU  significauce 
of  which  a  pnpil  oughl  to  grasp  as  soon  as  tliey  bave 
been  once  presenled  lo  bis  notice,  but  for  llie  mastery 
of  which  anylhing  like  the  sanie  kind  of^ Iraining  as  a 
boy  receives  iu  Icaruing  Creek  or  Latin  is  wholly 
niniecessary. 

Il  very  fre([uenlly  happons  that  boys  who  are  going 
to  lie  examined  in  Natural  Philosophy  receivo  six 
mouths"  instrucliou  in  Mechanics  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding  their  examinalion.  They  may  bave  had  no 
previous  Iraining  which  might  fit  them  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  scienlific  principles,  and  give  Ihem  llie  power 
of  applying  thèse  iirinciples  lo  cases  coming  under  llieir 
uolii'e  ;  hnl,  wilh  niinds  wholly  unaccnstomed  la 
scientilic  tliinking,  they  are  brouglit  face  to  face  with 
Ibe  prolilenis  of  Mechanics  ;  and  wh?n,  as  mnsl  nalu- 
rally  happeii,  Ihese  boys  fail  lo  salisfy  the  examiners, 
Ibe  examinations  are  pronounced  loo  tlifîicult. 

Tiiis  leads  me  lo  considi-r  wbal  amounl  of  school 
lime  oughl  lo  be  devoled  to  Ibe  leaching  of  Natural 
Pliilosophy,  and  at  whal  âge  a  pnpil  should  begiu  to 
receive  inslructiou  in  Ibis  subjecl. 

Wilh  respect  lo  the  âge  al  whiidi  children  slujuld 
enler  upon  the  stndy  of  Scientilic  snbjects,  a  great  deal 
bas  been  said  of  laie,  some  leachers  advocaliug  a  very 
youug  âge,  and  olhers  cousideriug  Ihal  the  sludy  of 
thèse  snhjects  should  not  lie  commenced  till  uearly  the 
end  of  llie  school  c;irecr.     Praclically,  Ibe  opinion   of 
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Iho  latliM'  is  cari-ied  inlo  effect.  GomplaiiUs  liavc 
rcconlly  lii^iMi  niado  Ihal  tlip  knowledge  of  Science 
r('i|iiii'eil  iVoin  candidates  for  tlie  Leaving-certificale 
Ivxaniinalions  of  tlio  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Coujoiul 
L5uard  is  very  niiicli  less  iu  qiiantily,  and  nuicli  more, 
easily  acqnired,  tlian  tlio  knowledge  of  Classics.  Tins, 
nd  iloiiiil,  is  Irue  ;  nnd  tho  i-eason  assigned  is,  tlial  llie 
nnnilier  of  years  devoled  lo  the  sliidy  of  Classics,  or 
éveil  of  MatliiMiialics  (inclnding  Arilhmetic)  is  mncli 
yréater  lliaii  tlii>  niaximnm  period  given  in  tlie  besL 
scliools  lo  Si'ienc(\  Bnl  I  cannot,  liidji  Ihinking  Ihal 
lliis  onglit  lo  he  so.  Science,  as  a  [larlof  gênerai  ednca-, 
lion,  is  piincipally  nsefiil  wlien  regarded  as  Ihe  nn^ans 
of  developiiig  llie  reasoning  and  o))S(M'\"ing  faciillies  of 
lliosi»  wlio  sliidy  il  ;  and,  if  loo  exi-lnsively  jnirsned,  lo 
the  neglecl  iif  olher  (^[nally,  if  iiot  moi'i'  important 
siihjecls,  il  is  likely  lo  resnli  in  a  one-sided  and  inefli- 
cient  trainiiig-  Tliere  is  no  donltt  Ihat  the  stndy  of 
].ang\(age  and  of  Nnmbor  oughl  Lo  procède  the  slndy 
of  Science;  for  langnage  is  necessary  to  Ihoitght,  and 
Niimher  gives  definiteiiess  and  accnracy  to  the  conclu- 
sions al  which  reasoii  enahles  us  to  arrive.  They  ai'(> 
liolli  Ihe  instruments  of  Science;  and  lience,  from  a 
loLiii-al  poini  of  view,  lliey  shonld  ho  previonsly  stndied. 

'i'hiMi  agaiii,  \^•e  iiiiist  reniemlier  Ihat  yonth  is  the 
period  of  lil'e  when  the  mernory  is  most  eflicient,  and  is 
llKM'efore  (lie  âge  which  is  hest  adapted  foi'  the  acquir- 
ing  of  langnages.  'l'here  are  niany  persons  wlio,  having, 
in  llieii-  early  youlh  neglectinl  Ihe  sfudy  of  Classics,  are  [ 
never  ahle  lo  oïilain  the  cnllure  and  elevated  sympathies 
wliich  Ihose  stndies  all'ord.  Uni  a  knowhnlge  of  Science 
caii  he  gained  at  any  âge;  and  whal  is  learnt  withj 
diilicully  in  early  yonth  is  oflon  more  easily  acqnired 
\vheii  Ihe  menlal  jiowers  hâve  already  becn  subjected 
to  sonie  amonnt  of  training.  Mnch,  however,  may  lie 
(hnie  in  vci'y  early  ycars,  wilbont  préjudice  to  olher 
studies,  in  developing  a  laslc  for  Science,  i  If  Ihe  facul- 
lies  of  observation,  which  at  Ihis  pcriod  are  ahvays 
active,  be  wisely  exercisod,  a  cliild  mayacquire,  dnring 
llie  early  y(Mrs  of  bis  éducation,  llie  knowledge  of  a 
considérable  number  of  scientific  facts,  which  will 
allerwards  all'ord  him  subjecl-matter  for  rellection. 
Tliis  is  proved  by  the  intcrest  children  so  often  exhibil 
in  coUecting  coins,  stamps,  bntterllies,  <*vc.  But  Science 
proper,  or  sysleinatised  knowledge,  iiivolving  the 
relalions  of  cause  and  elFect,  and  of  facts  to  the  prin- 
ci[iles  thaï  explain  them.  ouglit  not,  I  venliire  to  think, 
to  occnpy  Ihe  attenlioii  of  yoniig  persons  niilil  Iheir 
miiids  sliall  h;ive  beiMi  diily  prepared  for  il  by  olher 
work. 

In  Ihe  leaching  of  Science  lliere  are  Iwo  separale 
slages.  Tliere  is  the  methodical  collection  of  facts,  and 
Ihen^  is  llio  explanation  of  Ihese  facts  by  Ihe  referring 
ol'tliem  lo  gênerai  laws.  The  collection  and  ai'range- 
menl  of  facts,  which  may  be  regarded  as  preliminary 
lo  real  Science-teaching,  may  engage  children  at  a  very 
early  âge,  and  may  be  niade  a  uscful  exercise  in  ail  the 
classes  of  an  ordiuary  school.  No  sulijecl  seems  to  me 
lo  he  b(!ttcr  snited  for  giving  précision  in  the  description 
of  nalural  objects  than  Rolaiiy;  and  the  facilily  wilh 
which  il  eau  lietanghl,  ev(>n  to  very  yonng  children,  and 
the  iiicreasing  intcrest  which  the  stndy  of  il  evokes, 
wonld  seem  to  constitnl''  il  one  of  the  besl  subjects  for 
the  pnrposes  of  hriontili.  éducation,  and  to  render  il 
well  adapted  lo  schools  of  ail  grades  and  of  botli  sexes. 

Bullhesnbjecl  Tam  now  consideringcanuotlje  Ireated 
as  a  descriiitive  sciiMice  ;  il  is  ««ssenlially  a  science  of 
reasoning  ;  and  llu^  ])niiil  niusl  be  Irained  lo  see,  in  the 
facts  Ihemsidves,  instances  and  illuslralious  of  gênerai 
princi|iles.  Scii'nc(!-leachiiig  oï  lliis  kind  shoiihl  iiol 
commence  al  loo   eai-ly  an   âge,   and    Ihe  ]inpil  shonld 


nol  at  firsl  lie  occupied  wilh  a  delailed  stndy  of  any 
one  parlicnlar  subjecl.  The  leaching,  in  llie  beginuing, 
shonld  l)e  gênerai  and  only  simple  explanalions  oT  the 
inore  common  phenomena  shonld  be  attemjited.  -V 
course  of  lessons,  comiirising  mnch  thaï  is  included  in 
Erdkunde,  or  Physical  Geography,  oughl,  indeed,  to 
précède  the  spécifie  stndy  of  any  one  brandi  of  Physics. 
Lessons  siicli  as  thèse  wonld  inlrodnce  the  piipils  to  a 
variely  of  dilfi'renl  sci(?ntiric  facts,  and  wonld  call  forlh 
a  désire  on  Iheir  pari  Uj  obtain  a  more  inliinale  acqnain- 
lance  wilh  llie  processes  of  nature.  Thèse  lessons  iniglil 
be  fol1o\\(»d  np  by  more  delailed  insiruction  in  the 
éléments  of  Ihe  science  of  Heat,  Ihe  sludy  of  which 
snbi(»ct  seems  lo  be  w(dl  adapted  lo  open  the  pnpil's 
inind  to  Ihe  compréhension  of  a  nninber  of  rrei[neiilly 
oliserv(Ml  and  interesting  appearances.  At  Ihe  same  tiuu» 
the  leacher  might  practically  explain  the  varions  units 
of  measu renient  commonly  cmployed  in  Physics,  an 
accnrate  knowledge  of  which  is  very  essentinl  to  the 
pupil's  subséquent  progress. 

.\t  tliis  slag(>  of  the  learner's  school  course  ho  mighl 
wilh  advanlage  comimnice  Mechanics.  .'Mthough  inauy 
principles  iu  Molar  Physics  can  be  ex[ilained  lo  those 
wlio  kiiow  no  more  Mathemalics  than  is  involved  iu  an 
acqnainlance  wilh  the  rnles  of  .\rillimetic,  the  pupiTs 
progress  will  be  mnch  more  salisfaclory,  if  hedoes  nol 
commence  il  lill  he  lias  acqnired  sonn^  knowledge  of 
the  cléments  of  Algebra  and  Ceomeiry.  The  opportunily 
of  being  bélier  grounded  in  Mathemalics  wonld  be 
alForded  to  him  by  bis  pursning  llie  stndy  of  il  dnring 
Ihe  Iwo  or  Ihree  yi'ars  thaï  shonld  be  devoled  to  the 
introdnctory  Science  lessons  of  which  I  bave  jusl 
spoken.  A  long  course  of  preliminary  malheniatical 
instruction  is  not  necessary  ;  but  if  a  pnpil  eiitt>rs  on 
the  stndy  of  Mechanics  withoul  having  attained  lo  so 
niuch  knowledge  of  .\lgebra  aud  Geometry  as  a  boy  of 
average  ability  mighl  gain  iu  Iwo  years,  the  subjecl 
will  présent  iinnecessary  difiiculties, which  will  impedc 
bis  progress,  and  give  him  a  distaste  for  the  slndy.  The 
simplesl  problmns  of  elemenlary  Mechanics  loo  oflen 
prove  a  stninbling-block  to  yonng  slu.lenls,  on  acconnt 
of  Iheir  very  inefficienl  knowledge  of  even  the  elemeuls 
of  malheniatical  reasoning.  Anioiig  lln^  many  advaii- 
tages  which  Ihe  stndy  of  Mechanics  includes,  certainly 
nol  the  leasl  is  Ihe  excercise  which  il  alfords  to  the 
pupil,  in  applyiug  numorical  relalions  to  physical 
principles,  and  in  obtainiug,  possibly  for  the  llrst  lime, 
de[inite  aud  exact  kiiowl(>dge  of  force  as  a  magnilnde. 
Li  Mechanics,  a  large  number  of  isolaled  facis  are 
capabli>  of  being  connected  logether  by  a  siinpl(>  nume- 
rical  relation,  and  a  few  elemenlary  faws  having  been 
ascertained,  the  pupil  wlio  kiiows  even  a  liltle  Mathe- 
malics is  ahle  lo  deduci>  therefrom  imjiortanl  resulls, 
many  of  which  can  be  ajiproximalely  verified  liy  expe- 
riment.  Il  seems  to  me,  therefore,  ver\-  ad\  isalde  Ihat 
boys  and  gii'ls  at  school  shonld  nol  lie  pei'initled  to 
commence  the  stndy  of  lliis  branfli  of  Physics  iiulil 
they  know  fairly  Siniph^  Eipialioiis,  aud  as  mnch 
Geometry  as  is  comprised   iu  Ihe  l''irsl   Book  of  Eiiclid. 

I  do  not  think  Ihat  Mechanics  oughl  to  be  considered 
simply  as  a  brancli  of  Exporimenlal  Physics:  il  is 
essentially  a  deduclive  Science,  and  shonld  be  taught 
as  sncli.  In  saying  Ihis,  I  do  not  wisli  to  coiivey  Ihi! 
impression  Ihal  e\]ieriinenlal  illnslralions  are  valueless, 
or  Ihat  the  iJiipils  shonld  nol  be  Irained  lo  coudncl 
experimenls  for  themsidves  ;  but  whal  I  meau  is,  Ihal 
the  diMlnclive  characler  of  lln^  science  shonld  be  care- 
fnlly  kept  iu  vitnv.  lu  Mechanics  a  variely  of  dillereiil 
rc^sulls  can  becalcnlaled  frmn  Iwo  or  Ihree  gênerai  laws 
((nanlilativid)'  ex[iressed.  Moreover,  many  of  thèse 
resulls  are  of  so  simple  a  characler  Ihat  they  can  easily 
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be  realized  iii  iinaginalioii,  evcn  witliout  llic  aid  of 
practical  illustrations.  This  is  uot  the  case  in  the  so- 
called  experinieiUal  sciencos.  In  thèse  tlio  resiilt  cannot 
ahvays  bc  oasily  calcnlaled  with  cxactness,  and  (lie 
^  plienonKMia  tiicinsclves  are  coniplex,  and  requiro  lo  be 
seen  in  ordcr  that  lhe\'  may  be.underslood. 

If  Mechanics  be  tanglit  to  bcginners  as  a  mère  e.\i)e- 
rinienlal  science,  it  is  tanght  witli  very  little  advan- 
tage.  The  sludent  misses  the  exercise,  se  usel'ul  to  him, 
of  dedncing,  by  the  aid  of  simple  numerical  and 
geometrical  ridations,  exact  resuUs  from  elenieiitary 
priiiciples.  If  lie  learns  thèse  laws  qualilatively  and 
not  qnantitativ(;ly,  and  must  appeal  to  expei  iment  for 
a  knowledge  of  wiiat  will  happen  under  each  variety 
of  circumstances,  bis  progress  will  necessarily  be 
relarded.  Very  litlle  is  gaiiied,  Iherefore,  by  teacbing 
theprinciplesof  Mechanics  unlil  thepui)il  is  sufficiently 
advanced  lo  be  able  to  apply  a  gênerai  principle  to  \i 
parliciilar  instance,  and  to  deduce.  Iheoretically  a  resnlt 
expressed  in  exact  quantilies. 

în  Ibe  teacbing  of  Mechanics,  the  sexcral  stages  of 
the  Dednctive  method  may  be  carefully  distinguished 
and  exemplilied.  The  science  l'ests  on  certain  gênerai 
laws,  wbi(di  bave  gradnally  been  discovered  by  a  sei'ies 
of  oliservations  and  experinients.  An  outline  of  llii'si' 
experiments  shonld  be  presented  to  the  pnpil,  so  that 
lie  may  know  tiie  natnre  of  Ihe  processes  of  reasoning 
by  whicb  thèse  [irinciples  bave  been  establish.  -This 
may  ]j(?  easily  doue  in  explaining  sucli  laws  as  the 
Composition  of  Veloi'ities.  Newton's  Ihird  Law  of 
Motion,  the  principle  of  Archiniedi.'s,  or  Boyle's  law. 
The  natiu'e  of  thèse  observations  or  experinients  liaving 
been  explained,  and  if  possible  practically  illnstrated, 
the  stndeiit  shonld  be  tanght  to  employ  them  in  the 
explanation  of  varions  simple  phenomena.  Ile  shonld 
be  made  to  biel  that  the  law  lie  bas  ohlained  is  an 
instrument  enabling  him  to  explain  tlie  cause  of  a 
variety  of  différent  l'acls  wliich  daily  imiuess  bis  sensés. 
The  endeavour  to  a[)ply  a  gênerai  principle  lo  the 
explanation  of  appearances,  the  nature  ofwhich  liad 
previously  breu  unhreded,  is  a  usefnl  mental  exercise, 
whicb  helps  to  devidoiie  scientifb'.  Ibinkiug. 

liaving  traced  Ibis  law  in  u  variety  of  instances,  the 
piipil  shonld  hc  trained  in  dedncing,  by  the  aid  of 
luimher,  jleliuile  resnits  corresponding  io  parlicular 
problems  will  présent  very  little  dilbcully  wheii  tiie 
l)upil  knows  that  lliey  are  s|H'rial  cases  of  the  law  in 
question.  The  resnlt  liaving  been  Iheoretijfally  deler- 
mined,  shonld  he  cxperimenlally  veribed,  whenever 
the  meaus  for  such  vérification  are  at  hand.  It  is  mosl 
probable  that  the  two  re'sults  so  ohlained  will  sligbtly 
differ.  The  cause  of  the  différence  shonld  thcn  be 
carefully  poinled  out  ;  and  if  ihe  discrepaucy  hasarisen 
from  circumslances  whicb  can  be  nnmericalfy  expressed 
and  calcnlaled,  the  theOretical  shonld  be  niodihed 
accordingly.  \Vlien  Ihis  shall  bave  been  doue,  the 
pi'olilem  may  lie  said  to  lie  completely  solved,  and  the 
principle  involved.in  it  to  be  verified.  The  student 
shonld  be  tanght  lo  distinguish  betweeii  the  two  kinds 
of  expérimental  illustrations  that  bave  been  brought 
before  liiin — between  tliose  whicb  led  to  Ihe  discoverv 
of  the  law  and  those  whicb  served  to  verify  il.  The 
former  ouly  are  true  experiments,  real  instruments  of 
research  ;  the  latter  serve  to  test  and  verifx-  the  law 
previously  ascertained.  The  practical  illustrations 
whicb  lecturers  so  often  call  experiments,  can  bardly 
be  regarded  as  sncli,  since  they  are  not  cmployed  for 
the  discoverv  of  uew  truths,  biù  for  exemplifying  Ihose 
previously  knowii.  The  stndenl  shonld  be  told  that 
experiment  as  a  means  of  research  is  a  laborions  process 
— a  groiiing  in   Ihedark   for  something  not  yet  fourni, 


and  involves  a  séries  of  trials  under  a  variety  of 
circumstances.  Such  experiments  are  very  diflereul 
from  the  carefully  prepared  illustrations  wbi(di  serve 
to  siiow  the  truth  of  a  known  law 

The  principles  of  Mechanics,  and  such  déductions  as 
easily  follow  from  them,  being  presented  to  the  pupil 
in  this  way,  the  snbjecl  will  natnrally  aronse  bis 
interesl,  aiid  tlie  sludy  of  it  will  become  a  mosl  impoi- 
tanl  instrnnienl  in  the  éducation  of  bis  mental  powei's  ; 
for  he  will  not  only  learn  the  éléments  of  the  science 
lie  is  stndying.  Init  lie  will  also  obtain  some  knowledgi! 
of  the  metbodof  science  generally,  and  habits  of  exact 
Ihinking,  whicb  are  more  usefnl  than  Ihe  acquisition 
of  niere  l'acls,  and  whicdi  constitule  Science-teachiug  an 
essenlial  élément  in  gênerai  éducation. 

Tliere  are  few  branches  of  [Science  whicb  admit  so 
completely  of  being  Ireated  by  Ihe  Deductive  inelhod 
as  Mechanics;  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  Ihe 
power  it  gives  the  student  of  explaining  the  causes  of 
some  of  the  mosl  elementary  phenomena  of  Nature, 
Mechanics  seems  lo  me  to  be  the  snitaljle  introduction 
to  the  systemalic  sludy  of  Physical  Science,  and  a  most 
valuable  discipline  for  boys  and  girls  during  their 
scbool  course. 

The  method  of  dealiiig  witli  this  subject,  whi(di  I 
bave  very  faintly  indicated,  enaliles  the  teaclnn-  lo  keep 
clear  of  two  iniperfecl  nietbods,  one  or  otber  of  wbii'li 
is  fre(juently  adopted.  The  one  is  Ihe  purely  malhema 
tical  ;  the  otber  Ihe  purely  expérimental.  W(>  very 
often  find  Mechanics  Ireated  as  a  branch  of  Mathema- 
tics,  and  the  conclusions  are  made  to  follow  frnni 
certain  elementary  principles,  in  niucli  the  same  way 
as  Ihe  resuUs  of  aigebraic  reasoning  an;  deduced  from 
the  properties  of  ([uanlity  and  uumber.  This  theoretical 
method  of  trealing  the  subject,  in  whicb  is  found  no 
indication  of  the  experiments  whenco  Ihe  laws  of 
Mechanics  were  lirsl  derived,  nor  of  the  observations 
that  snggesled  them,  would  appear,  if  we  may  judge 
from  thalext-books  still  in  use,  and  from  the  examina- 
lion  papers  one  sonietimes  sees,  to  be  even  now  very 
commonly  enqdoyed.  Althongli  the  higber  branches 
of  ^b;chanics,  involving  Malhemalics  of  a  complicated 
.diaracler,  may  lu-  advaiilageonsly  slndied  as  a  purely 
theoretical  science,  the  same  method  is  not  well 
apidicaide  lo  the  teacbing  of  the  éléments  of  the  snbjecl. 
Mnchofthe  lieuefit  whicb  Mechanics,  considered  as  a 
meaus  of  mental  culture,  is  capable  of  yielding,  i.s  lost 
wben  llie  subjiu-l  is  trcated  from  an  abstracl  point  of 
view,  as  a  bràucb  of  Malhemalics  and  uothiug  morr. 
The  study  of  Mechanics  ouglit  to  serve  as  au  inlroduc 
lion  lo  otber  sections  of  Physics  ;  and  llio  pupil  ought 
lo  gain'  from  it  clear  ideas  wilh  respect  to  those  fuuda- 
mental  laws  of  force  wbich  nnderlie  the  wbole  arca  of 
Phvsical  Science.  Dut  this  is  bardly  possible  if,  before 
tlie'pnpil  bas-bad  the  opportunily  of  becoming  practi- 
cally ac(iuaiuted  wilh  the  action  of  moving  bodies  ou 
olhèr  bodies  at  resl  and  in  motion,  and  of  tlius  acquiriug 
some  clear  idea  ofwlialis  understood  by  momeutnni, 
force,  and  energy,  or  of  s  >eing  separale  motions  combiii- 
ed,  so  as  lo  gaiira  practical  noiiou  o!'  a  résultant,  lie  is 
made  to  learn  Diichnyla's  pru..i  of  Ibf  Paralelogram  of 
Forces. 

The  olher  method  of  tiMcliing  Meclianics,_  viz.  by 
experiment  ouly,  in  whicb  the  resnits  obtained  are 
qualilatively  but  not  quantitatively  true,  seems  to  me 
to  be  hardlj'  more  satisfactory.  The  chief  interest  of 
meclianical  experiments  consi'sts  lu  llieir  being  absolu- 
tely  Irne,  in  Iheir  agrreiug  eactly  with  the  results  of 
prévious  calcnlation,  or  in  their  differing  Iherefrom  by 
somme  aniouul  that  fan  be  easily  accounted  for.  If 
thèse  calcnlations  are  (nnitli'il,  Iwo-lhirdsof  the  interest 
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and  value  of  the  sliuly  arc  gonc.  It  ceases  to  Le  llie 
iiieans  of  giving  clearncss  and  exactness  to  Ihc  ideas 
wliich  previously  oxisted  in  Ihe  niind.  That  inisiip- 
ported  ]jodii'8  fall  lo  Ihe  groiind  is  au  e.xperieuee  vory 
early  and  geuerally  acquired  ;  but  the  study  of  Mecha- 
nies  gives  a  précise  and  definite  l'orrn  to  onr  ideas  ■\vilh 
respect  to  l'alliug  hodics  which  enables  ns  to  calcuhilc 
llnnr  vclocity,  tinie  of  motion,  ikc.  and  to  sce  the 
connection  l)el\veen  Ihe  law  of  a  fiilling  hody  and  the 
nature  of  the  carth's  orbil  abonl  the  sun.  So,  too,  cvcry 
onc  knows  wiiat  is  mcant  by  work  and  euergy  ;  but 
tin»  meaning  of  lliese  woj-ds  is  nover  clearly  apprehended 
liU  they  lia\c  becn  fixcd  on  llie  niind  by  nieans  of 
(leliuile  niuncrical  rchitions,  which  slujw,  not  only 
wiiat  euei'gy  is,  iiut  how  a  given  qnanlily  of  cnorgy 
uiay  bc  nunicrically  expressed. 

So  far,  I  liavc  not  referred  to  llie  pracliral  work  lo  be 
doiu'  by  the  pupil  hiniself,  xvliich  il  is  geuerally 
adniitled  should  forin  an  essenlial  paît  of  Science 
Ivlncalioii.  Tlie  ainount  of  snch  work,  which  can  be 
(loue  b\  Ihi'  tiupil,  dépends  a  great  deal  ou  the  praclical 
apiilianccs  possossed  by  llie  school,  aud  iipou  Ihe  tinic 
llii!  pu[)ils  are  able  '.o  dévote  lo  Ihe  subject.  I  aui 
iiicliued  to  lliink  Ihat  the  firsl  prini'iples  of  ^lechanics 
sliould  be  carefuUy  niasîered  liefore  Ihe  jmpil  begius  to 
perl'oriu  for  hiniself  aii\-  but  llie  siniplest  expinùmeuts, 
aud  llial  bis  sperjal  lasle  and  inclination  should  be 
rdiisiiltcd  wilh  resprcl  lo  Ihe  iiainre  of  Ihi!  work  which 
lir  should  imilriiaki'.  V(.'ry  inauy  opportuuitics  will 
iii'  all'oiili'il  II)  llie  teachcr  in  llie  course  of  bis  Icssons, 
lit  eiir(niiagiiig  bis  pu[)ils  iii  coiiducliug  simple  expcri- 
lui  ui>  lor  ibi'inseh  es  :  1ml  liiuedoes  nut  uow  permit 
uie  lo  cousider  Ihis  niatler  as  fuUy  as  I  might  wish. 

Wilii  respect  lo  Ihe  order  in  which  Ihe  sulijecls 
ri)iii|irised  niider  ilecbanics  should  be  slndied  by  Ihe 
jinjiH,  I  cauuot  heip- lliiukiug  Ihal  il  is  very  désirable 
llial  lie  shoulil  lie  nnule  familiar  wilh  llie  laws  of 
Motion,  and  wilh  facis  that  illnslrate  Iheni.  bcfore  lie 
eiilers  up(jn  Ihan  pari  of  the  suliject  known  ;is  Stalics. 
As  ^lotion  is  universally  pn'senl,  it  niay  lie  regarded 
as  the  iiiiisl  elemeulary  physical  condiliou  uf  maller, 
aud  llie  iiupil  oughl  Ihereforc,  al  Ihe  comniencemenl 
i)f  bis  sludies,  lo  be  niade  familiar  wilh  ils  prineiples 
aud  laws.  Moreover,  llii^  idea  of  Force  is  necessarily 
aud  righily  connecled  wilh  llial  of  Motion,  and  Ihoso 
Iwo  idi.'as  (iiiglil  ui>\er  lo  be  dissocialed  fi;om  one 
auolh"r  in  llie  sludenrs  niind.  In  spile  of  Ihe  niany 
advanlages  which  resull  from  clearly  cxplaining  Ihe 
princiiiles  of  Dynamics  beforc  iiilroduclng  tln^  pupil  lo 
Slalical  Pi'oblems,  this  order  of  sludying  Ihe  siibjecl  is 
by  no  uieans  nniformly  adopted.  Wlien  Slalics  is 
Iliade  lo  précède  Dynamics,  not  only  is  llie  naliiral  order 
inv(Mied,  in  wliicli  the  ideas  connecled  \\ilh  M(-clianics 
iinglil  l'i  euler  Ihe  injud,  but  Ihe  wbolc  sulij(>cl  is 
leiidereil  uiinccessarily  dillicull  aud  absiracl.  Oliser- 
xaliiiu  is  conslaully  inaking  us  familiar  witli  iuo\iug 
bodii.'s.  aud  consequeully  Mcchanics  should  be  Irealed, 
as  l'ai'  as  possible,  as  Ihe  Science  of  Dodics  in  Moliou. 
■j'iie  llieijiy  of  l'^quilibrium  should  lie  presenled  lo  Ihe 
sindeul  as  a  séries  of  déductions  from  Ih'o  Laws  of 
-Motion.  The  priuciple  of  Energy,  so  imporlanl  in  the 
discussion  uf  ail  Physical  [iroljleins,  should  jje  clearly 
explained  lo  the  pupil,  al  a  very  early  slage  of  bis 
lessons  ;  aud  Ihis  priuciple  should  \\r  illuslraled  !.i\- 
Ihe  action  of  simple  machines,  which  should  be  cuiisi- 
dercd  in  Iheir  praclical  beariug  as  iuslrumeuls  prodii- 
ciug  motion  and  not  rest. 

In  illustraliug  lliis  pari  of  Ihe  subjeci,  llii'  cxpiu-i- 
menls  cannol  bc  too  simple  ;  4'or  Ihero  are  so  niany 
facis  coming  wilhin  the  range  of  obsorvalion  of  Ihe 
pupil,  on   which    bis   llioiighls  eau   lie  easily   direcli'd, 


and  which  the  prineiples  hc  bas  acquired  enable  him 
to  explaiu,  llial  the  l'onghest  and  simplesl  experiinents 
snfïice.  In  leaching  Ilydroslalics  there  is  more  scope 
and  liiore  necessity  for  carefully  couducled  experiinents. 
The  facts  to  be  explained  are  nol  qnile  so  familiar  lu  • 
the  beginner.  He  kuows  less  aliout  the  behavioiir  of 
liqnids  and  gases  Ihan  of  solids,  aud  consei^uenlly 
praclical  illustrations  give  him  nmre  assistance  in 
realizing  Ihe  prineiples  iiivolved  in  the  explanation  of 
the  phenomena.  Xt  this  stage  of  bis  progress  heraighl 
wilh  advanfagc  be  perniilted  lo  conduct  for  himself 
snch  simple  experimenls  as  fiuding  the  spécifie  gravily 
of  solid  aud  liijuid  bodies,  and  delermining  the  volume 
of  a  certain  (inantily  of  air  nuder  diifereut  pressures. 
In  ail  cases,  however,  the  l'esnlls  to  be  arrived  al  shonhl 
fie  iudependeully  dednced  from  the  firsl  prineiples  of 
the  science. 

Wilh  respect  to  the  use  of  texl-books,  il  is  hardlx' 
necessary  to  say  llial  the  teacher  should  nse  no  lext-book 
whatever  when  aclually  engaged  in  giving  lus  lessoii 
to  lus  class.  Nol  only  is  it  necessary  that  the  pupils 
should  hâve  confidence'  in  the  [lowers  of  Iheir  leachin'. 
but  the  leacher  hiniself  cannol  possilily  appeal  lo  the 
minds  of  his  pupils -nnless  bis  explanalious  spriiig 
spontaneously  from  hfs  own  mind,  and  are  clothcd  iu 
the  langnage  which  seimis  at  the  moment  lo  best  lit 
them.  Wilihout  sympathy  belween  the  teacher  and  the 
tangïit,  Iherc  can  be  no  good  inslruclion.  The  leacher, 
by  fre(|uonl  questions,  should  lead  his  pupils  lo  evolve 
for  Ihemselves  the  j-esnlts  to  which  he  is  eiuleavouring 
to  conduct  them.  Even  Ihc  nnmerical  cxamples  by 
which  hc  illustralcs  his  resiilt  should  lie  construcled 
as  they  ari^  required  ;  and,  it  is  far  less  important  that 
they  should  corne  ou!  iieally.  Ihan  thaï  they  should 
exaclly  correspond  wilh  Ihe  jn-inciiile  that  is  beiug 
Irealed.  A  lext-book,  wheu  a  suitable  onc  can  be  foiiuil. 
is  usefiil  to  the  pupils  for  home  work,  iu  helpiiig  IIkmu 
lo  wi'itc  oui  aud  revise  Iheir  notes,  and  iu  fiiruisbiiig 
them  with  nddilional  information  lje>'oiiil  whal  Ihe 
leaclnu-  may  bave  lime  to.give. 

I  will  add,  in  conclusion,  onc  word  wilh  respect  lo 
llie  nse  of  formuLT  in  .solving  problems.  Il  ofleii 
happons  Ihat  a  pupil  who  bas  lieeu  tanght  lo  make 
exleusivo  use  of  formuhe,  fiuds  hiniself  niiable  lo  suive 
a  probl(>m  lill  the  correct  formula  bas  beerr  given  lu 
him,  when  bis  solution  cousisls  only  of  the  subsfiliiliou 
of  certain  uunibers  for  certain  symbols,  aud  of  Ihc 
application"  of  the  ordinary  process  of  solving  au  équa- 
tion to  the  détermination  of  llie   resuit.     Now.  1   u I 

nol  say  llial  snch  work  does  nol  necessarily  show  aiiy 
scieulilic  knowlcdge  whatever.  lu  ail  cases  I  woiild 
iirge  thaï  the  nse  of  formnk'e  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  discoiiraged.  Pupils  should  be  exercised  in  disco- 
v(n-ing  llie  scienlific  pi'inciple  rallier  Ihan  Ihe  symliolic 
formula  of  which  Iheir  problem  is  an  example,  and 
they  should  then  eudeavoiir  lo  build  iip  Iheir  resull  liy 
simple  reasouing. 

I  kuow  very  woll  Ihat  dillerenl  teaclKU's  adopl  ditl'c- 
r(ml  melhods,  and  thaï  amid  maiiy  mclhods  thaï  are 
good  no  onc  can  be  pronounced  llf  best.  I  am  Ihereforc 
fully  conscious  that  mucli  that  I  luive  said  may  appear 
nnd'uly  dogmalic,  and  open  lo  varions  objeidions  from 
pcrsons  whose  opinions  juslly  cari-y  more  aiilliorily 
Ihan  mine.  The  nature  ofmy  subjeci,  however.  ralhcr 
Ihan  my  own  wish,  bas  forced  this  loue  npoii  nie.  I 
eau  only  say,  llial,  whilsl  I  sball  -be  very  glad,  il  my 
somewhal  disconnecled  observations  sball  bave  furuish- 
ed  Ihose  who  may  bave  given  lo  the  subject.  less 
eonsiderali(ui  Ihan  1  Innc  wilh  aiiy  idea  Ihat  may  lielp 
them  in  making  the  sludy  of  Nainral  Philosophy  more 
inleresling  lo  Iheir  pupils.  I  sball  be  slill  more  pb  ased 
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lo  lo;irn  IVoin  ollici-s  wi 
;inil  \\)io  iiia\-  possiljly 


111)  arc  iiiorc  cxpCfUMicod  tliau  I, 
lUsstMil  froin  miicli  lliat  I  liavc 
advaiicei],  botler  iiieiliods  of  teachiiig  tliau  I  liavp 
siiggcstcd.  I  nocd  liardly  add  tliat,  alllioug  I  liavp  liad 
ncuasioii  frecjiifiitly  to  refer  to  leachers  and  pupils  in 
llic  inasciiUiic  goiulei-,  I  Iiavo  cndeavoiired  lo  kecp  in 
vicw  ihe  nMiiiiriMiiçiits  of  girls'as  wcll  as  lioys"  scliools, 
and  lo  inalvc  niy  roinai-ks  oqnally  ainilicaiiU'  to  oitlior. 
— \Tlii;  EducalioiHtl  Tlmcs.\ 


.llcCiill  Univcrsitj. 

Anm  m,  l'ijiiLii,  .Mi;i;tim;  OF  CûNvncAnoN  rop>  un;  CuMLnniMi  or 
DKnnEKS  i.\  Arts — A  L.\.i;oE  ATXK.NDANCt: — Orueu  or  Pbockeoim;s 
—The  I'iuze  List — Addhess  nv  tue  VicE-CuANCEi.LOn,  Ac. 

Niiluiilisliindiii^  llic  inclcmciicy  of  Uir  woalher  ycslonlay  aflcr- 
iioun,  ;lst.  Miiy.  a  very  largo  luimlicr  of  lail4cs  aiid  gciillomon 
assciiil)li,'d  in  Un'  William  Mulsoii  Hall,  to  witncss  tlio  coremonios 
allcnilaiil  on  llii' conliTrini,' of  Uio  dogives  and  awaixl  ol' lionors  in 
llio'  l'auully  ol' Ai-ls. 

Shoiily  aricr  3  o'clork  tlio  ^(jvcrning  body  ol'  Un'  L'iiivoi-sily, 
licaili'd  by  llio  l'i-esidont  and  Ciiancellor  of  llic  Univei-sity,  Hoii. 
Cliai-les  1).  Day.  LL.  D  ,  1).  C.  h.,  cnteied  and  look  tlioir  scats  on 
lin;  dais.  Tlirr'c  won;  presonl,  licsidos  IIk;  Président,  Un; lion.  James 
Kei-i-iiT,  .Senatoi-.  M.  L.  ('..,  Andi'i'W  Kolicrtson,  M.  A..  Q  C.  l'etri- 
Iledlialli  and  Sir  I'"rani;is  Hinuks,  Princi]>al  Dawson.  M.  A.  I,L.  I).. 
I'.  11.  S.,  Vici'-Cliani;fllor.  Tin;  lulluwing  l'Vlluws  ol'  tlie  Universdy 
•.V';ri-  also  iire.senl  : — Tlie  Yen.  Arcliedeacon  I.i'acli,  I).  C.  L  ,  LL.  I).', 
Vice-I'i-ineipal  and  Ufan  ortlin  KacnlIvol'.Arls;  Alexander  .Folinson, 
M.  A  ,  l.l,.  I).  ;  Un;  lie\-.  (Jeorge  CoiTii.sh,  M.  A.,  1>I..  I).,  Professer  ol' 
Classioal  Mteratui'e  ;  tlie  Ui;v.  Hojn-y  Wilkes,  il.  A.,  LL.  I>., 
IVineipal  and  l'rol'essor  of  Tlii'ology  and  Clmreli  Uistor.\-  in  Un; 
(Jongrei-'atioiial  Cnlli'ge  of  Brilisli  Xorlli  Anieriea  :  llic  Itev.  ])\\ 
Mr\  irar,  LL.  H  ,  Priiieipal  ami  l'iYifessoi-  of  Theologv  in  tlin 
l'resbylerian  Clh'ge  of  Mnntreal  ;  li.  A.  liamsay,  M.  A.,'B.  C.  L., 
lie|jresi'ntaliM'  Frllow  in  Ails  ;  John  Uedd\-,  M,  1).,  Keprescnlalive 
I''ello\v  in  .Medieim'  ;  J.  J.  McLaivn,  M.  A.,  I>.  C.  L,.  lîepresonlalive 
l''ello\v  in  Law  ;  Edwanl  Holton,  lî.  (I.  L  ,  Itepresentalix  ■;  Fellow  in 
Law  :  Saninel  B.  ScInnidI,  M.  I).,  ]{i'|iresi'ntalive  l'ellow  in  Medicine  ; 
J.  il.  Oongall,  M.  A..  lic]ircscntaU\e  Fidlow  in  Arts  ;  W.  H.-  Kerr, 
I).  C.  L..  (,).  C  :  llie  Itcv.  J.  Clark  Mu rray.  LL.  I).,  ;  Ilis  Lonlsliip 
Un'  liisliop  of  Moiitr''al,  llie  lion.  Mr.  Jnstici'  Sanliorn,  \V.  E.  Scotl. 
M.  I).,  l'rol'essor  of  Analoniy  ;  lîoliert  Howard,  .M.  I).,  Professer  of 
Ile;  Tln;oi'y  and  Praelioe  ofM.'dieine;  C.  F.  A.  iMarkgralf,  M.  A., 
l'rofes.sor  of  (".l'iinan  J,anj,'uage  and  Literatui-e  :  Itobert  Craik,  M. 
I».,  Professer  of  (;liemisti-\'  ;  P.  J.  Darcy,  M.  A.,  B.  C.  L.,  Professoi' 
of  l'roncli  Languagcand  i,iteratnre  ;  G.'É.  Fcnwick,  M.  1).,  Professer 
of  Surpery  :  Gilbert  P.  Girdwocnl,  M.  I).,  Profes.sor  of  Practieal 
Gliemisiry  ;  George  r,oss,  M.  A.,  M.  U.,  Professer  of  Clinieal  Medi- 
eine  ;  Beriianl  J.  Harringloir,  B.  A.,  Pli.  D.,  Professer  of  Assaying 
and  Mining  and  I,i'eturer  on  Cliemistrvî:  William  Osier,  M."  D., 
l'rofes.sor  of  Inslilntes  of  Medieinc  ;  G.  H.  McLeod,  Baebclor  of 
.\p[ilied  Heiener.  Superintendenl  of  Meleorologieal  Obsorvatory  ;  llie 
liev.  J.  P.  Sle\e,)son,  B.  .V..  f..  B.,  London,  Èng.  ;  tlic  P.ev.  Canon 
Banerol't,  D.  U..  Lf,.  1).  :  tlie  Hev.  Cliaries  Cliapman,  .M.  A.,  Lor«on 
Univcrsily  :  Arcliibald  l)n(f.  B.  A.  :  .lolin  S.  Hall,  Bernard  J.  Harrison, 
l''red.  W.  Kelle\,  Pli.  1».,  Corncll  ;  llie  Bcv.  Robert  Laine,  KuUisolf 
MePcn,  C.  H.  .VeLeod.  and  AV.  G.  Baynes,  B.  .\.,  Secrotarv  and 
Bursar.  , 

Tbc  proeeedings  wero  cominenced  willi  |irayer  by  tlio  Von. 
Are'lnleaeon  Loacli.  wlioaftorwards  read  tlie  followingUstannonncing 
llie  .iwaril  of  |irizes  and  lionors  lo  Sludenls  in  Arts  :  — 

!■  ACULTY  OP  ARTS. 

P.*ssi;i>  i-ort  THi;  I)ec;ri;e  or  B.  A. — //(  lln/iois. — (Aliiliabctically 
arrangêd.i— Grotliers,  Robert  .Mexander  ;  Uulfy,  Henry  Tliomas"; 
Graliain,  Jolin  :  Lyman,  Henry  Herbert  :  MeGoiin,  Areliibald  ; 
llexfoid,  Llson  fr\ing. 

Onliiiori/. 

Class  I.— Pedli'y.  Hugli  ;  Watson,  Alindus  S.  Glass  IL— Nonr. 
Glass  III. — Go\.  .laeob  Wliitman  ;  Malhewson,  Jolia  ;  Gray,  W'm. 

PASSE'J  l.\  THE  INTtllMEDIATË  EXAMINATION. 

Glass  1. — Uosf,  James  ;  Ross,  Donald  G.  ;  Donald.  Glass  IL— 
Dawson,  Blakely,  Tliornton.  Gncrin.  Class  III.— Torrance,  Lyman, 
Glarcnci?  ;  McLaren,  Swecny. 

l'ASSun  roK  THK  DECREE  OF  nAc:ni;i-Oii  or  ai'I'I.ied  SiaE.xeE. 

Cniirs'-  iif  Ciiil  (iiiil  Mrchankal  Engineering — iln  order  of  relali\e 


standing.)— Cliipman,  "VVillis  ;   Hawley,   l)a\id   V.   :  Hellieringloii. 
Frederick. 

HONORS    AXn    l'RIZES. 

(îrailiialing  Clii.s.<;. — D.  .1.  Ikiiior.s  in  Claxsics. — Rofiert  .\.  Crolliris 
—First  Rank  Honors  and  Cliapman  (Jold  Medal. 

II.  A.  Ihnnvs  in  Nntural  Srirnce. — Henry  IL  Lyman — Fiisl  liank 
Honors  and  Logan  Guld  Medal. 

B.  A.  Ikinors  in  Mental  ami  Mural  l'lnliis(^ilnj. — .\r';liibald  Nb-- 
Crûiin — First  Rank  Honors  and  Prince  of  Wali's  (îold  Modal.  lOlson 
Irving  Rexford — First  Rank  Honors. 

U.  A.  Ilunor.s  in  Englisli  Langiiage,  l.ileraliiir  and  llislorii. — .loliii 
(.iraliam — First  Rank  Honors  and  Skakspero  Gold  Medal.  Honix 
Thomas  Dully — Second  Rank  Honors. 

Tliird  Year. — Etigi^'ne  Lalleur — First  Rank  Honours  in  Menlal  .iiid 
Moral  Pliilosophy  and  Prizo  ;  First  Rank  General  Standing.  Chaiics 
H.  Goukl — First  Rank  Honours  in  Glassics  and  Seeund  Prize  ;  Prize 
in  German.  Matliew  II.  Scotl — First  Rank  Honours  in  Naliiral 
Sciences  and  Logan  Prize  ;  Firsl  Rank  General  Standing.  Jer\  ois  .\. 
Ncwnliam — First  Rank  Honours  in  Mental  and  Moral  Philosopli>  ; 
Pricc  in  Zoolegy.  Calvin  E.  Amaron — First  Ranks  Honours  in  .Men- 
tal and  Moral  l'hilosepliy.  AVilliam  H.Warriner — First  Rank  ((■•iiriHl 
Standing  ;  Prize  for  Golicetion  of  Plants  ;  Stewart  Prize  for  Hidn-rw  . 

Passod   the  Sessional   Examinations — Lalleur,    Warrim'r.    Scoll. 
Mewham,  (iould,    liebcrlson,  Amaron.    MeGregor  lA.F.i,  l'oiin'r  I,. 
McGibbon. 

Second  Yi;ar. —  Donald  C.  Ross. — (Prinei;  of  Wales  Gollegi',  Ch.ir- 
lotlclown,  (P.E.I.) — Second  Rank  Honours  in  Malliemalies  and 
Pi-ize  ;  l'irst  Rank  General  Standing  :  Prize  in  Englisb.  Ilaslciwill 
W.  'l'hornton. — (Felsted  (iramm.Tr  Seliool.  i;nglanil.| — Sri-nnd  llank 
Honors  in  Malliematics:  Prize  in  Butany.  James  Ross. — iHunlingdnu 
Acadeniy.) — Fii-st  Rank  General  Standing;  Prize  in  Lngir  ;  l'iizi'  m 
Gi'rman.  James  Thomas  Donald. — (Higli  School,  Mcnitreal.i  l'iisl 
Rank  General  Standing.  Edniund  .1.  Guerin. — (Montréal  Cnlli'gr.i — 
l'i'ize  In  l'"reneli. 

P.issed  tbe  Srssiorial  Exaniinalioiis. — lioss  (Janiesi.  Iloss  iKnmilil 
G.î?  Donalil,  Dawson,  McFadyen,  Blakely.  Tlnirnlun,  Giieiin.  Itu- 
ranee  iFrcd.i,  MeLarcn,  Sweeny,  L>nian  (A.  Clarenee.i 

First  Year. — William  iIcClurc — (Lacliute  Aeademyi. — l''irst  Rank 
Honors  in  .Malliemalies  and  jirizc  ;  First  Rank  General  Standirig  : 
second  prize  in  Glassies;  |irize  in  Fieiich;  prize  in  Cliemisl.ix . 
Richard  MeConneil. —  iPrivate  Tuilioni. — Seeund  Rank  Honors  m 
Malliemalies  and  jinze.  Robert  liadie. — (Brantford  Higli  Srhool. 
Ont.)— Fii-i-l  Rank  <:i-in'ral  Standing;  tirst  ]irize  in  Glassies:  ]  rizr 
hirlinglish  essay.  William  D.  Lighlhall. — (Higli  School,  Montn'al 
— ^Prize  in.English.  Ernesl  J.  Iloughton. — (Dioeesan  Seliool.  I>l'- 
of  Wight,  England). — Prize  for  Englisb  essay. 

Passed  llie  Sessional  Kxaminatiiins. — McGlnre,  ICadie.  LighllMll, 
Cross,  Stevens,  MorrisDii,  Howard  Ili.J.  B.),  .Mcflonnell,  Redpalli. 
Rubertsen,  Allnn,  Sliearer,  Abi'igln'n.  Rutledge,  .McKibbin  ili), 
Iloughton,  Halcx. 

DEPARTMENT  01'  PRACTIGAL  AND  APPLIED  SCIENCi;. 

flradualing  Class — ^Willis  Cliipman. — Cerlilieate  ofMeril  in  l'^ngi- 
m'i'ring  ;  First  Rank  Honors  in  Natural  Science, 

Middle  "Scar. —  AV'illiain  J.  Sproule — (Toronto  High  Sclionl.i  - 
Prize  in  Engineering  subjecls,  prize  in  Zoology. 

Passed  tlie  Sessional  Examinalion. — Sproule.  Jiiin's.  W,-iidiiip, 
TJiompsoii. 

Junior  Year. — John  Swan,  (High  School,  ibnilrealj — Firsl  Rank 
Hcnors  in  Mathématics  and  Prize.  John  S.  O'Dwycr  (Granhy  .\ca- 
ilemy: — Prize  in  Frcncli.  Frank  .\dams  (High  School,  Montréal)— 
Prize  in  Gliemisiry. 

Passed  the  Sessional  Examiimlion. — 0'I)w\ei'-  Swan.  Adains, 
Scri\er. 

The  Earl  of  Dnii'erin's  Gold  Med.il  fur  a  Pr^ze  Essay  lias  been 
awarded  to  Kulusoll'N.  MeFee,  B.  ' 

In  Iho  Examinations  In  Septemb.-i .  IST.J.  tiie  I'oIIoa  ing  Scholarsînps 
and  Exliibitions  were  awarded  : — 

Third  Year.— Newnsliam,  Warrim  r  and  Lalleur- AV.  C.  Mac- 
Donald  Sclio!arslii|is.  Second  Year — lioss  (James).  Donald,  and  lioss 
iDenald) — W.  C.  MacDonald  Exhibitions  ;  Thoi-nton — T.  M.  Ta;lor 
Exliibilian.  Firsl  Year— Fadie  and  Stevens — W.  C.  MaoDonald 
Exhibition;  Knowlcs-Janc  Rcd|iatli  Exliibilion  ;  Lightliall— Gover- 
nors'  Exliibilion. 

SESSKJNAL  EXAMIXATID.NS.  ISTli. 

0RD1^A1',^    COtll.-E   I.\    ARTS. 


B.  -\.  Urilinary. — Glass  L — Crothcrs  and  Pedley  (Hiigh,,  cunal  ;-- 
Walson.     Class  II. — Cox.     Class   111. — Gray  and  Mathoson,  e(|ual. 

Third  Year. — lllass  I. — Lalleur.  (Firsl  Prizei  ; — Gould.  (Seeeinl 
Prize)  ; — Warriner  : — Newaham  and  Scoll,  eiiual.  Class  II. — 
.VnderFon.  .\marnn,  Roberison.  Class  lII. — Mc'iildn.n.  'MeGregor, 
i  Fornerel. 
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Scronil  Ycar,— Class  I.— Ross  (Donald),  Ross  (James),  Donald, 
Blakclv.  Cliiss  IL— McFadyen  ;— Lyman  (A.  C.)  and  Thornton, 
oqual  ";— Dawson  and  Taylor,  cqual  :— Torrancc.  Class  III.— 
McKillop  and  Swcenv,  oqual  ;— McLaren,  Gucrin. 

Firsl  Ycar.— Class  I,— Eadic,  (First  Prizo)  ;— McClurc,  (Second 
Prize)  ;— Cross.  ClassIL— Liglitliall  and  Slcvcns.equal;- Morrison  ; 
— Howard  and  Lane,  equal — McConnell  and  Robertson,  oqual  ; — 
McLean,  Slioarer,  Wood.  Class  IIL— Moighon  ;— Allan  and  Redpalh, 
equal  ;— Haley,  Ruticdgo  ;— Houghton  and  McKibbin,  e'iual. 

L.VTIN. 

B.  A.  Ordinary.— Class  1.— Podioy  (Hugh),  CroUiors.  Class  IL— 
Watson,  Cox.     Class  III. — Duffv,  Grey,  Matheson. 

■Ihird  Year.— Class  L— Lafleur,  GÔuld,  Newnliam  :— Scott  and 
Warriner,  equal.  Class  IL— Andei-son,  McGibbon,  McGrcgo.  Class 
IIL — liobcrtson  and  Amaron,  equal  ; — Foruorel. 

Second  Year.— Class  L— Ross  (Donald),  Ross  (James),  Donald, 
Blaki'ly.  Class  IL — Dawson  and  McFayden,  equal  ;  Gucrin  and 
Thornion,  C(|ual  ;— Lyman  (A.  C),  McLaren.  Class  IIL— Taylor, 
Toi-rancc,  Ewing,  Swecnv. 

First  Ycar.— Class  L— Eadie,  la  Mctllure,  Slcvcns,  Liglitliall, 
Howard.  Class  II — Morrison,  Cross,  McLean  ;  Lanc  and  McConnell, 
oqual  ,  Roborlson,  Wood,  lîcdpath.  Class  1  IL— Haley  ;  Allen  and 
Meiglien.  ccjual. 

IIISTORV. 

Firsl  Year.— Class  L— Eadie  and  Liglilhall,  equal  ;  McClun;, 
Mori-ison  ;  Cross  and  Howard,  equal.  Class  l(. — McConnell  and 
Lane  and  Slevens  and  McKibbin,  equal  ;  Shearer,  Wood  ;  Redpatb 
and  lUitledge.  equal.  Class  III. — Haley  and  Robertson,  equal  ; 
Alli'u  and  Houghton  and  McLean^  equal. 

LOf.lC,   AND  .ME.NTAI.  AND   JlOllAL   miLOSOl'H V. 

FourlU  Vear— (Mental  and  MoralPhilosophy)— Class  L— Pcdley 
illugli)  ;  McGoun  and  Rexlord.  equal.  Class  IL— DulTy,  Watson. 
Class  m. — KctUowcIl  ;  Cox  and  Mallieson,  equal  ;  Grey. 

Oecasional  Sludcnts  in  Fourlli  Year — (Mental  Pliilosopin  alono). 
—Class  I.-None  Class  IL— None.  Class  111 —Hughes,  LangfOrd 
aud  McKillop,  equal. 

Third  Yi.Mr— (Moral  Philosopliy).— Class  L— Lalleur  (prize)  ; 
Warriner.  Class  IL— Gould  ;  Amai'on  and  Scoll,  eiiual  ;  Newnham, 
MciWvgor,  Meyers,  RoJjeiison.  Class  llL— Barltrop,  Langford, 
Fornerct,  McGibbon,  Andersen,  Alwater. 

Second  Year.— (Logic)  Class  L— Ross  (James),  iprizc)  ;  Dawson, 
Blakelv,  Donald,  Thornton,  Ross  (D.  C).  tilass  IL— Guciin,  McFa- 
dyen flîwing  and  McKillop,  eqiuil  ;  Ketllewell,  Torrance,  McLaren. 
Class  111.— Lyman  (E.  C.|  ;  Langlbrd  and  Wright,  e(iual  ;  Evans, 
Taylor,  Sweeny. 

:   ENci.isn  iJTKiiA'niiii. 

B.  A.  Oi-dinary. —Class  L— Duiïy,  Graham,  Walsou, 

Third  Ycar.— )Rhelorie).— Class"  L— Lalleur  and  Goidd,  equal  ;— 
Amaron,  Scott.  Class  IL — McGibbon  and  Alwater,  cijual  : — 
lîoliertson.     Class  III. — Chubb, 

Second  Year.— Class  L— Ross,  (D.  C  )  Prize  ;- lîoss  (James)  and 
Donald,  equal  ;— Dawson  and  McFadyen,  l'qual,  Class  II— Ewing, 
Thoi-uton,  McLaren,  McKillop,  Blakely.  Class  III. — Guerin,  Lyman 
(E.  C),  Torrancc,  Sweeny. 

First  Ycai'.— Class  L — Liglitliall  (|irizo)  ; — McClure  ; — Eadie  (prize 
cssay)  ;  Cross  : — Morrison  and  Slcvcns,  e(|iial.  Class  IL — Houghton, 
(prize  essay)  ; — Ruticdge  and  McKibbin,  i^qnal  ; — McLean  ;— Allen 
anil  Howard,  equal  ; — Lanc  aud  Redpalh,  equal  ; — Roberlson, 
Shearer.  Class  IIL — Wood,  McConnell,  Haley  ; — Cochrane  ami 
.Meiglien,  equal  ; — Campbell,  Wright. 

E.NGUSH     ANn     IIISTOIIV. 

B.  A.  Ordinurv.— Class  L — Watson,  Dull'y,  Graham. 


Allen    (F.), 
Hoiiours — Ross 


Class  IIL— Walson. 


ruENcii. 
-None.  Class 


Senior  Class.— Class  L— Mogregor.  Class  IL— McFayden.  Class 
III.     None. 

MATHKMATICAL    l'HVSICS. 

B.  X  Ordinary.— Class  L— None.  Class  IL— Walson,  Pcdley  (II). 
Class  III. — Matlieson,  Granham,  Duffy,  McGoun,  Cox. 

Third  Ycar.— Class  L— Scott  and  Warriner,  equal  ;  Lalleur.  (Jlass 
II.— None.  Class  IIL— McGrcgor  (A.  F.)  and  Newnham,  e(pial  ;— 
Roberlson  (R.;  Gould,  L'orneret,  Amaron.  Cliuljb,  Atwaler.  McGibbon. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Second  Year.— Class  L— Ross  (James),  Ross  (Donald  C.)  Class 
IL— Donald,  Dawson  (R.),  Thornton,  McKillo]!,  Lyman  (C  )  Sweeny, 
McLaren,  Ewing,  Guerin,  Tavlor  (E.  T.). 

Firsl  Ycar.- Class  L— Slcvcns  McGlurc,  Shearer,  Eadic,  Howard 
(R.  J.  B.).  Class  IL— McConnell,  Morrisson,  Lighthall,  Cross.    Class 
IIL — Meighen,   Cachranc,    Redpalh,    Roberlson    (H. 
Halev,  Ruticdge,  Houghton,  McKibbin,  Culp. 

Honour    Couise. — Second    Year.— Second    Rank 
(Donald  C),  (Prize)  ;  Thornton. 

l'irsl  Year.— Firsl  Rank  Honours. — McClurc,  (Prize 

Second  Rank  Honours.— McConnell,  (Prize) 

EXPERIMEXTAL  l'HVSICS. 

B.  A.  Ordiuarv. — Class  IL— Lyman,  Roxford. 

Third  Year. — Cl.ass  L — Noue.  Class  IL— Gould,  Lalleur,  Chubb, 
Rolierlson  (R).  Class  IIL— Amaron,  Fornerel,  Scott,  Alwater,  Mc- 
Gibbon. * 

XATLBAL    SCIENCE. 

B.  A.  (Jrdiiiarv. — (Goology)— Glas  L— Lyinan,  Pcdley,  Crolliers. 
Class  IL— Walson.  Cox.     Cfass  IIL— Grey,  Matheson,  Hudhcs. 

TiTird  Ycar.— (Zoology)— Class  I. — Newnham  (prize)  ;  Foord,  ScoU 
Class  IL — Alwater,  Warriner,  Amaron,  Andersen.  Class  IIL— 
McGrcgor,  Fornerel,  Chubb,  Livingstone. 

Third  Year  Honors.— Scolt  (M.  H.),  Firsl  Rank  Honcrs  and  Logan 

Prize. 

Second  Year.— (Bolanv)— Class  L— Thornion  (pnze)  ;  Dawson, 
Ross  (J.)  ;  Donald  and  Ross,  (D.  C.)  ;  equal  ;  McFadyen,  Guerin, 
Lyman,  Torrance.  Class  IL— Ewing  Barltro]),  McKillo]!,  Ketllewell. 
BÎakelv.     Class  IIL— McLaren,  Sweeney,  Taylor. 

Firsi  Year.— (Clicmislry)— Class  L— McClure  (prizo)  ;  Eadic.  Class 
II  -Lighthall,  Cross,  McConnell.  Class  IIL— Morrison,  Cochrane, 
Redpalh,  Howard,  Rulledgc.  Shearer,  Allen,  Meighen,  Houghton, 
Slevens,  McKibbin,  Robertsou,  Guerin,  Wood. 

DKl'ARTMENT  OF  PRACTIGAL  AND  APPLIED  SGIENCF. 

SUUVEVINC    AND    LEVELLING. 

Middlc  Year.— Class  L— Sproulc.  Class  IL— Walbank,  Waidi(i|', 
Thompson.    Class  UL— Rogcrs,  Jones. 

First    Year.— Class    L— Q'Dwyer.     Class 
Sciiver  :  Adams  and  Ferguson,  djual  ;  IIull. 

URAWINO. 

l      Senior  year —Class  I.—Chipman.  Class  IL— (None.i   Class  IIL— 
,  Helheringtan,  Hawlcy.  ..,,-,         , 

!      MiddIeYear.— Class  L— Sproulc,  Ross.  Class  IL— Uardrop,  Jones, 
1  Thompson.  Rogérs,  Howard.  Class  IL   -(None.) 
!      Junior  Ycar.— Class   I;— (None.)     Class  IL— Swan  ;  O  Dwer  and 
'  Ferguson,   e(pial  ;    Adams  and    MorkiU,  eijual  ;    Hull   and    Sniilh. 
oqual.     Class  IIL— Scriver. 

^  CONSTRUCTION. 

SeiiiorVoar.— Class  I.—Cliipman.  Class  IL— Hotlieringlon.Hawley. 

Class  IIL— (None.) 

Middie  Year.— Class  I.  -  Sproulc  and  Wardroji, 
McNieand  Rogers,  eipia^;  Thompson,  Walbank 
lîiiss,  Howard. 


IL— Swan,     MorFill, 
Class  IIL— iNone.) 


(pial. 

.loiP'ï 


Class  IL— 
Class  III. 


1.— Cliubli,  llidierlsoii.   Class 


Third  Year.— Class  I 
IIL— None. 

Si'cond  Year. — Class  L— Guerin  (prizo)  ;  Ross  (James),  Ross  (D.  C.) 
Ddiiald.  Class  II. — Dawson,  lîlakely.  Class  III. — McLaren,  Sweeny, 
McKillop,  Taylor,  Thornton.  Torrancc. 

Mrsl  Ycar.— Class  I. — McClure  (iirizc)  ;  Cross,  Ligllhall.  Class 
IL— Eadie,  Lanc,  R(.'(lpalli,  McConmdl,  Allen,  Wood,  Meyers, 
Cochrono.  Class  III. — Howard,  Roberlson,  Morrison,  Slcvcns  ; — 
Campbell  and  Meighen,  Equal  ;  Haley. 

CEKMAN. 

Third  Vear. — Class  I. — Gould  (iirizc). 
Sccond.Vear. — Classe  I. — Ross  (James,  iprizi'). 
First  Year. — Class  L — Cross,  Lanc.     Class  IL — None.     Class  III. 
—Lighthall. 

IIEIIBEW. 

SLewarl  Piizcinan. — W.  H.  Warriner. 

Junior  Class.— Class  I. — Ewing  (prizo)  ;  liulelodge.  Class  II.-- 
Shearer  and  Hhoughlon  equal  ;^McLeaii.     Class  III. — McKibbin. 


AIM'l.IEl)    .MECIIAMCS. 

-Class  I  — Cliipman.    Class  IL- 


-(Noiio.)   Class  IIL— 


Sellier  Vear. 
Ilawloy.  lletheringlon. 

l'IUNCl.l'l.ES    01-    MECHANICS. 

Senio.i  Vear.— Class  I.—Clii|iinaii.     Class  ll.-Hawle\.  Cl.esUI. 
—  Hcllierigton. 

IlESlONINl,    AND    ESTIMATES. 

Senior    Vear.- Class    I.—Chipman.     Hctheringloii.     Class    IL— 
llawley.     Class  IIL— (None.) 

MENSLKAÏION. 

Middlc  Year.— Class  I —Sproulc.  Class  IL— Joncs  ;  Walbank  ami 
Howard  equal.  Class  IIL— Rogcrs,  Wardrop,  Thompson.  Ross. 

ACCREO.ATE    CLASS    LIST. 

l'j'ofcssioiial  Sithjecls. 
Senior  Vear.— Class  L— EntiUed  to  spécial  cerlilicatO-Chiiunan. 
C'ass  IL— Helhrington,  Hawley. 
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Class  TI.— None.  Class 


Middle  Year.— Class  I.  — Sproulo,  prizo.  Class  II.— Wanlrop, 
Rogors,  Jones,  Thompson. 

JuniorYear.— Class  I.— None.  Class  II— O'Dwyor,  Swan.  Class 
IH — Ferguson,  Adums,  MorkiU,  Scriver  and  Hull,  epual. 

.MATIIEMA.TIOAI,    PIIYSICS. 

Senior  Yoar. — Class  I.— Cliiiintan.  Class  II. — None.  Class  III.— 
Hawlev.  Hetlirington. 

Middle  Year. — Class  I.— Sproule.  Class  II.— Joncs.  Class  III. — 
Thompson,  Wardrop,  Rogers,  Walhank. 

IIATIIEMATICS. 

Middle  Year.— Class  I.  —  Sproule,  Wanlrop.  Class  II.— None. 
Class  III. — Jones,  Ross  (P.O.)^  Thompson. 

Junior  Year. — Class  I. — Swan,  O'Dwycr. 
III. — Scriver.  Adams. 

Honor  Course. — First  Ilank  Ilonors,  Swan,  P.izo. 

EXl'ERIMENTAI.    l'HVSICS. 

Senior  Ycaj-. — Class  I. — Chipman.  Class  II.— Ilelhringlon,  Hawley. 
îliddlc  Year. — Class  I. — Sproule.  Class  II. — Thompson  and  ^Val- 
hank,  criual.  Class  III. — Jones,  Ross  P.D.),  Rogers. 

GEOLOGY. 

Senior  Year. — Class  I. —  Chipman.  Cki^^  II.— U^yley,  McNic, 
Hotheringlon.     Class  III. — Howard. 

ZOOI.OGV. 

Middle  Year. — Class  I. — Sproule  (prize),  Thompron,  Ross  (P.  D.), 
Class  II.— Walbank,  Wardrop,  Jones.  Class  III.— McNie.  Rogers, 
Iliward. 


Junior 
None. 


Year. — Class   I. — Noue.    Class    11. — Adams.  Class    III. 


CMKIIISTRY. 

Class    I. — Adams   (prize).    C'ass    II. — O'Uwyer. 
Ross  (Pliilip),  Swan.Wardrop,  Scriver,  Thompson, 


AMI    lll.OWl'll'E    ANALVSIS. 

Class    II. — None.    Class 


Junior  Year.  - 
Class  III. — Jones, 
Walbank. 

minim;  coi:i\se. — assavixg 

Middle   Ycai-. — Class    I. — Noue. 
McNie,  Howard. 

E.NGLISU    1.A.NCLAGE    A.NU    LITERATL  IlE. 

Class  II  — O'Dwyer,  Scriver,  Swan,  Class  III. — .\dams. 
ruENcn. 

Senior  Yeiii-.— Class  I. — None.  Class  II — None.    Class  III 
luan,  Hawlev. 

.Middle  Year. — Class  I.— None.   Class  II.— Sproule.     tllass  III 
Jones,  Walbank,  Howard,  Wardro]!. 

Junior  Year. — Class  I. — O'Dwyer  iirize 
III. — Adams  and  Smith,  erjual  ;  Scriver. 


-Chiii- 


Class  II. — Swan.    Class 


GERMAN. 


Senior   Year. 
Hetherington. 


-Class    I.— None.     Class   II.— None.     Class   III. 


i'ASSED    EOIl    Mi;TE01i0L0c;li:AI.    I.KHTIIICATES. 

Class    1.  —  Chipman,    Lyman    (H.  H.).     Class   II. — Hetheringlon, 
Hawley.     Class  lll. — \Vaison,  Graham. 

The  degrees  having  been  conferred  if  the  ;isual  manner,  the 
valedictory  was  read  by  Mr.  Ilugh  Pedly,  wlio  referred  forcibly 
to  the  necessity  for  educated  men  in  every  department  of  édu- 
cation, lie  contended  that  there  was  room  for  ail  educated 
men,  that  wliile  there  were  inefficient  doctors,  bad  lawyers, 
business  men  ^vho  sacrificed  principle  for  interest,  and  clergy- 
men  who  did  net  do  ail  their  duty  in  Canada,  there  was  room 
for  educated  men.  Ile  challenged  any  man  to  say  his  state- 
ments  were  unfounded,  and  contended  that  the  coming  educated 
men  should  pusli  eut  the  uneducated  men  from  thèse 
professions.  Ile  alluded  to  Cornelia,  who  when  her  coun- 
trymen  were  vieing  with  each  other  in  showing  gems  and 
precious  stones  begged  to  be  allowed  to  show  her  pearls, 
and  astonished  the  country  by  exhibiting  the  sons  upon  upon 
whom  she  had  lavished  so  much  care  in  educating,  and  trusted 
that  like  her,  tins  Canada  of  Ours  would  be  able  to  exhibit  to 
the  matrons  of  the  earth  sons  equally  worthy  of  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  In  closing  he  drew  the  attention  of  his  fellow 
students  to  the  responsability  which  they  incurred  in  going 
through  a  collège  course,  deplored  the  pr.actice  of  going  througii 
merely  because  they  were  sent,  praised  the  Professors  for  their 
efforts,  recommended  to  his  fellow-students  patience  and 
persévérance,  alluded  to  the  sadness  that  clothed  the  parting 
hour,  finishing  his  very  good  address  by  an  exhortation  to  each 
student  to  be  worthy  of  the  Aima  Mater  and  each  other. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Cornish,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty,  delivered  the 


address  to  the  graduâtes,  conveying  some  excellent  suggestions 
to  the  young  gentlemen  about  entering  upon  the  world,  and 
advised  them  to  be  true  to  themselves,  their  collège,  country 
and  Creator. 

The  conferring  of  degrees  upon  Rachelors  of  Applied  Science 
was  then  proceeded  with,  the  Principal  performing  the  cere- 
mony,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Hetherington,  on  behalf  of  his  fellow 
graduâtes,  reading  the  valedictory.  Ile  spoke  in  high  terms  of 
the  necessity  for  a  greater  degree  of  altention  in  the  direction 
of  Applied  Science,  reviewed  the  past  history  of  the  depart- 
ment, comniented  favorably  upon  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  graduâtes,  and  in  warm  terms  thanked  the  Principal  and 
professors  for  the  interest  they  had  displaj'ed  in  the  class. 

Dr.  Johnson,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty,  addressed  the  students, 
and  placed  before  the  audience  the  position  in  which  students 
in  the  Department  of  Applied  Science  were  placed  ;  he  defended 
Professor  Tyndall  from  the  charge  of  atheism  brought  against 
him,  and  contended  that  there  was  in  applied  Science  as  treated 
by  such  men  as  Darwin,  Huxley  and  others,  nothing  impossible 
of  reconciliation  witii  the  doctrine  of  Christianity.  Science  was 
not  dangerous  to  religion,  and  its  very  importance  in  this  res- 
pect was  the  strongest  argument  to  be  used  in  favor  of  its 
study  by  a  greater  number  of  theologians  and  others. 

The  Kev.  Mr.  J.  F.  .^'.jvenson,  having  signed  the  neoessary 
document,  was  .admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  took  his 
seat  on  the  platform  amid  applause. 

Mr.  Kutusoti'McFee,  the  successful  candidate  for  theEarl  of 
Dufterin's  medal,  was  then  introduced  to  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
who  gresented  the  medal,  accompanying  the  action  with  a  few 
words  of  congratulation. 

The  customary  statement  of  progress   was   then   made  by 
Principal  Dawson. 
The  Principal  said  : 

Mr.  Chancellor,  in  the  session  of  the  University  which  closes 
to  day,  our  number  of  students  has  been  larger  than  in  any 
previous  year.  It  has  reached  to  352,  in  our  three  faculties  of 
Law,  Medicine  and  Arts,  without  reckoning  the  students  in 
affiliated  collèges  and  schools.  If  we  include  those  in  Morin 
Collège  and  in  the  McUill  Normal  School,  the  total  reaches 
492.  Uf  this  number  320  are  persons  not  résident  in  Montréal, 
but  attraoted  thither  from  ail  parts  of  the  Dominion  and  from 
beyond  its  limits  by  the  educatfonal  advantages  whicli  we  offer. 
Our  number  of  graduâtes  in  the  présent  session  has  been  60  in 
ail,  not  a  large  number  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  students  ; 
but  likely  to  be  inoreased  in  future  years,  as  the  men  of  the 
présent  junior  years  corne  forward  to  be  candidates  for  degrees. 
The  Board  of  Governors  hâve  in  the  présent  year  published  a 
statement  of  our  revenue  and  expenditure.  This  does  not  corne 
within  my  department  ;  but  it  suggests  inevitably  certain 
comp.arisons  with  educational  results,  and  perhaps  should 
make  us  apologize  to  our  friends  for  atlemi^ting  to  do  so  much 
with  so  small  means  When  we  compare  our  modest  income  of 
less  than  $40,000  with  the  wealth  of  other  Universities,  we 
hâve  reason  to  feel  ashamed  of  our  poverty,  but  not  of  our 
work  in  comparison  witli  our  ressources.  A  University  which 
styles  itself  the  youngest  in  America — that  founded  by  .John 
S.  Ilopkins  of  Baltimore,  begins  its  opération  this  year  with  a 
revenue  of  $2(J0,O(J0,  and  hopes  for  additions  to  this.  Harvard, 
the  oldest  American  University,  enjoys  an  annual  income  of 
about  $380,000  ;  but  even  those"eums  are  small  compared  with 
the  wealth  of  the  old  English  Universities.  In  récent  discus- 
sions in  the  Ilouse  of  Lords  the  available  revenue  of  Oxford 
w.as  stated  at  £200.000  sterling,  so  that  each  student  may  be 
held  to  cost  the  University  annually  $1,000,  independently  of 
fées  and  personal  expenses.  We  do  not  think  that  any  one  can 
fairly  charge  us  with  giving  our  students  too  little  to  learn  or  a 
too  iimited  range  of  study,  but  if  any  are  disposed  to  do  so, 
they  may  remember  that  our  whole  income  gives  us  less  than 
$100  per  student.  It  will  therefore  readily  be  understood  that 
we  can  hâve  no  serions  objection  to  receive  further  benefactions 
and  endowments  ;  and  I  may  add  that,  in  our  présent  stage  of 
progress,  the  effect  of  thèse,  for  a  long  time  to  corne,  may  lead 
to  such  extension  of  our  statf,  appliances  and  number  of  stu- 
dents that  they  may  fail  greatly  to  increase  our  we.alth  relati- 
vely  to  our  work.  The  progress  which,  with  our  Iimited 
resources,  we  hâve  been  able  to  make  in  the  development  of 
our  educational  machinery  in  the  past  year  has  not  been  so 
great  as  I  could  wish;  still,  it  has  embraced  some  important 
changes.  Improvement  has  been  eSected  in  the  organization 
of  the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Arts  bv  the  appointment  of  Prof. 
Kerr  as  Acting  Dean  in  the  one,  and  of  Professor  Johnson  as 
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Vice-Dean  in  the  other,  and  newand  eminentnames  hâve  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  médical  i^rofessors,  tliough  we  liave  to 
regret  tliat  Dr.  Campbell  lias  been  obliged  by  the  state  of  his 
healt  h  to  be  absent  for  a  time  from  his  post  as  Dean  of  the 
Faculty.  Our  Library,  which  now  numbers  about  1 2,(i00  volumes, 
has  been  rendered  more  accessible  by  the  printing  of  a  cata- 
logue, in  the  préparation  of  which  the  labrarian  lias  been  aided 
by  Drs.  Cornisli  and  Murray.  Our  examinations  for  schools  hâve 
been  re  ojiened  with  some  success  and  a  prospect  of  permanent 
usefulness.  (Applaure.)  We  are  looking  forward  to  furtlier 
improvenients  in  the  coming  year.  Additional  provision  will 
be  made  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  students  in  the 
collège  buildings.  Important  additions  will  be  made  to  the 
teacliing  power  of  the  Department  of  Practical  and  Applied 
Science  by  the  appointment  of  another  lecturer  in  aid  more 
especially  of  the  mathematical  training  of  the  students  of  that 
department,  and  by  adding  to  the  function  of  the  présent 
assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Engineering  that  of  Lecturer  in 
Geometrical  Drawing.  AVe  shall  arrange  in  connection  with 
thèse  changes  for  courses  titting  our  Engii^ering  graduâtes  for 
the  liigher  examinations  now  required  for  Dominion  Land 
Surveyors,  as  well  as  for  the  ordinary  work  of  the  profession. 
A  libéral  gift  from  a  lady  of  tliis  city  will  add  a  collection  o 
models  in  mining  and  metallurgy  to  our  apparatus.  iSome  of 
our  graduâtes  are  beginning  to  perceive  tlie  advantages  which 
would  resuit  from  studying  as  post-graduate  students  some  of 
the  varions  subjects  to  which  tlieir  attention  could  not  be 
directed  as  undergraduates,  and  facilities  will  be  given  for  this 
purpose.  Dr.  Carjjenter,  as  lecturer  in  Malacology,  will-favor 
our  students  in  Natural  .Science  witli  a  fow  muséum  lectures 
on  the  Mollusca.  Tlie  institution  of  summer  courses  on  a  more 
cxtended  scale  than  lierctofore  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  a 
new  feature,  and  some  of  tlie  subjects,  as  Practical  Cliemistry 
and  llistology,  are  deserving  of  tlie  attention  of  other  tlian 
piofessional  students.  At  our  meeting  in  May  last  we  had  to 
déplore  tho  loss  of  a  member  of  our  Loard  of  (iovernors  and 
an  emincnt  benefactor  of  tiie  University,  Jlr.  William  Molson. 
Death  has  since  dejirived  us  of  another  member  of  tho  Board, 
Mr.  David  Torrance,  a  man  wliose  sound  judgmentand  business 
capacity  and  earnest  désire  to  husband  the  resources  of  the 
University,  rendered  him  of  tjje  utmost  value  in  ail  financial 
matters.  (applause.)  "We  hâve  also  lost  a  benefactor  and  a 
member  of  the  corporation  in  Sir  William  Logan.  Sir  William 
was  always  a  friend  of  tlic  University  and  zealous  sympathiser 
with  our  work,  and  especially  with  that  part  of  it  whiclirelated 
to  Natural  .Science.  Fie  was  the  founder  of  the  Logan  Medal  in 
Natural  Science,  and  of  tlie  Logan  Chair  of  Geology.  In  thèse 
Ibundations  lie  lias  established  a  permanent  means  ofaiding 
young  nien  to  attain  to  tlie  knowledge  and  pr.ictice  of  tiio 
science  to  \vliich  lie  was  liimself  devoted,  and  already  men 
trained  in  our  School  of  Geology  are  occupying  important 
positions  in  connection  with  the  Geological  Survey  and  in 
educational  institutions,  and  are  doing  original  work  in  the 
promotion  of  science.  (Applause)  .Vdded  to  the  other  means 
of  culture  which  tliis  University  possesses,  suoh  donations  are 
sure  to  b>  fruitf'ul  of  good.  This  is  a  truth  which  liolds  good  of 
educational  benefactions  of  other  kinds  as  well.  Any  siuu  of 
money  devoted  to  tlie  promotion  of  culture  in  science,  pliilo- 
sophy  or  literature  is  sure  to  be  abundantly  productive  of  good 
wlien  grafted  into  an  established  and  living  institution,  while 
il'planted  alone  it  may  long  remain  comparatively  unfruitful 
or  it  niay  witlier  and  die.  In  our  own  case,  we  may  safely  aflirm 
tliat  the  arrangements  of  tliis  University  are  of  sucli  a  char- 
acter  as  to  .admit  of  healtby  extension  in  ail  the  directions 
(lemanded  by  the  requiiements  of  modem  society  ;  and  our 
growth  in  those  directions  is  limited  only  by  the  extent  ol'  our 
availalilo  resources.  Finall}',  Mr.  Chancellor,  knowing  that  you 
are  aijout  to  leave  us  for  a  time,  permit  me  in  behalf  of  ail  the 
inembers  of  the  University,  in  common,  !  aiii  sure,  with  ail  the 
fiiends  of  liigher  éducation  in  this  Province,  to  express  to 
you  our  sincère  good  wislies  l'or  your  liealth  and  liappiness  and 
safe  return    (.\pplause.) 

Tlie  Ilon.  .ludge  Day,  in  risiiig,  dit  not  projiose  to  niake  any 
extended  remarks,  ,and  would  content  liimself  witli  returning 
tlianks  to  the  Principal  for  tlie  oomplimeiit.ary  remarks  lie  had 
used  in  référence  to  liis  (the  Chancellor's)  retirement.  But  lie 
coukl  not  in  looking  back  upon  the  career  of  the  Collège,  its 
success  and  the  j)rominent  jiart  it  had  taken  ainong  tlie  educa- 
tionxl  institutions  of  the  continent,  allow  it  to  be  said  tliat  the 
SUCC3SS  .achieved  was  due  to  his  exertions  in  its  belialf.  lie 
would  not  trust  himself  to  go  into  the  history  ofthe  prosjieri'y 


of  the  Collège  at  any  length,  but  he  would  say— and  he  spoke 
it  with  the  greatest  sincerity — that  the  man  above  ail  others 
to  whom  the  crédit  of  building  up  McGill  Collège  to  its-present 
position  was  Principal  Dawson—he  it  was  to  whom  ail  the 
crédit  really  belonged.  (Loud  ai^plause.)  In  concluding,  lie 
hoped  the  young  gentlemen  who  from  time  to  time  graduated, 
would  appreciate  this  fact  also.  To  them  he  would  say  belonged 
the  future  progress  and  welfiire  of  the  University,  and  he 
trusted  they  would  prove  equal  to  the  occasion.  (Applause.) 
In  conclusion,  lie  wishedallthe  students  and  graduâtes  a  liappy 
and  prospérons  career,  and  dcclared  tlie  convocation  closed. 

llis  Lordship  the  Metropolitan  pronounced  the  Bénédiction, 
and  the  meeting  of  tho  convocation  was  over. — (MoiUreal  Gazelle. 


Uiiivcrsitj'  IiitolIigciu'C 

The  Corporation  of  McGill  University  hâve  plcasurc  in 
acknowledging  the  foUowing  donations  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
during  the  quarter  ending  April  26th,  1870. 

TO    THE    LIBRARY  : 

From  the  Cobden  Chili,  London,  England. — Frec  'l'radc  ami 
tlie  European  Treaties  of  Commerce.     Pam.,  8vo. 

From  the  same. — Well's  Crced  of  Free  Tradft.     Pam.,  8vo. 

From  S  F.  Dawson,  Esq  — Indian  Bibliography,  Svo. 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  London. — Philosopliical  Transac 
tions.  Parts  1  and  2  of  Vol.  104,  and  Part  ]  of  Vol.  16.3.  3  vols  , 
4to ,  pap. 

From  the  same. — Proccedings,*Nos.  I.JI-ie.'î.  1-3  pam.,  Svo. 

From  the  same. — List  of  Fellows  of  the  Koyal  .Society,  oOtli 
Novomber,  1874.     Bam.,  4to. 

From  the  same. — Klein's  Anatomv  of  llic  Lvmphatic  System, 
II  ,  Svo. 

From  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  (iucbcc. — Stiitcmcnt 
of  the  Public  Accounts  of  the  Province  of  Québec  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  cnded  3jtli  June,  1874.  Svo. 

From  the  same. — Financial  Statemont  of  the  Ministcr  of 
Public  Instruction  for  the  Fiscal  Year  cnded  ^JOth  .lune,  188-3. 
Pam.,  Svo. 

From  the  University  of  Toronto —Examination  jiapers  for 
1875,  Svo. 

From  tli9  .\merican  Philosophic:il  .'^ociety.  —  Procccdings  Xo. 
',lj  to  vol.  14th  pani.,  Svo. 

From  Dr.  F.  V.  Ilayden.— Report  of  tlic  I'.  S.  (ieologica! 
Survey  of  the  Territories,  vol.  IL,  4to. 

From  Principal  Dawson,  LL.D.— Kcvision  of  tlio  Echini,  by 
A.  Agassiz,  with  plates,  2  vols.,  4to. 

From  Mrs.  G.  II.  Frothingham. — Picturcsquc  America,  or  tlie 
Land  we  Live  in,  48  parts,  Svo. 

From  the  Superintendont  of  tlie  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. — lieport 
os  tlie  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  for  1872,  4to. 

From  Harvard  Collège,  Cambridge,  Mass. — Annual  lieport  of 
the  Trustées  of  tlie  Muséum  of  Comparative  Zoology  for  1S7.'>, 
pam.  Svo. 

From  Dr.  .1.  Perrigo. — Mu'.cahy's  Principles  of  Modem  Gco- 
metry,  Svo. 

From  the  ''Ovcrnmcnt  of  Washington  — Bulletin  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories,  Nos.  1 
and  3  to  vol.  IL,  2  pam.,  Svo. 

From  the  University  of  Oxford. — Catalogue  of  books  added 
to  the  Radcliffe  Library,  (  Lxford  University  Muséum  diiring 
187.1,  pam.  4to. 

From  J.  S.  Newbcrry,  Esq. — Report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Oliio.  Parts  1  and  2  of  vol.  I  L,  1874-75,  2  vols.,  with  maps. 

From  the  Board  of  Public  ^"cliool  Commissioners,  Baltimore, 
U.  S. — Fortj'-seventli  Annual  Report  for  187-'),  pam.,  Svo. 

From  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Québec— Statut , 
de  Québec,  1875,  Svo. 

From  Prof.  C.  Roux.  — Annual  lîeports  (lS75and  lS7li)  ofthe 
Ev.angelical  .Society  of  La  (ji'ande  Ligne,  P.  Q  ,  2  pam.,  Svo. 

From  the  Mc(!ill  Collège  Bock  Club — 152  vols.,  compri^ing 
Works  in  gênerai  literature,  science,  ic,  &c. 

TO     THB    MUSEU.M. 

From  W.  Robb,  Escj.,  Montréal,  Dendritic  Ciystallisation 
from  Berthier  (en  liaut.) 

From  Dr.  Cirant,  Ottaw.i,  spociiiion  of  Apatitc  and  Ivir-bone 
of  Whale. 
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From  J.  T.  Pennock,  Esq.,  Ottawa,  8p:cmiens  of  Plumbago 
fi'om  Buckingham. 

From  Rev.  A.  Duii]  M.  À.,  Montréal,  Spécimens  of  Fossils 
fiom  tlie  iluschelkalk  of  Germany. 

From  D.  Boyle,  Esq.,  Elora,  (Jnt.,  Spécimens  of  .Strom?to- 
pora,  &c  ,  from  the  Guelph  Formation. 
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91ini>ilr.V  ofPiiblio  Instruction. 

SCHOUL  COMMISSIOXEUS. 

Tin;  Lioulcnant-Govornor  has  been  pleased,  Ijy  oi-iIlt  iii  uoiuicil. 
iliiled  Uic  1\si  o(  April  last.  to  make  Iho  rollowiiig  appoinlmenls.. 
iiamcly  ; 

Counly  of  Ponliac,  Oiislow  South, — Mcssrs  Daniel  Milks,  .laiiios 
Molli-,  Jolin  HamiBonil,  William  Thompson  and  Charles  Cane.  Minii- 
cipalil-y  newly  cstablished. 

Cjunty  of  Ponliac.  Onslow-Norlh. — Messrs.  Daniel  Bcolian,  Nichol- 
son  Alorisscy  and  George  Turncr,  vice  Messrs.  Manus  Itegan,  A. 
IJolgcr  and  Hugh  McCaughun.  who  hâve  ceascd  to  réside  wilhin  the 
>iud  municijiality. 

Counly  of  Beauhariiois,  Saint  Tiraolliée — Mr.  Narcisse  Pajjineau, 
ricc  the  lato  Bevd.  Jos.  (Jlivier  Arciiambault.  Therewas  no  cleclion 
held  wilhin  the  lime  ]pre.scribed  liy  law. 

By  ordcr  in  council  dated  the  ÎOtli  Ajuil. 

CoLuity  of  Ottawa,  Bouchelto.— Messrs.  Daniel  .lohnbon.  Théophile 
Malliœuf,  Fi-aneois  Carré,  .Vndré  Beauregard  and  Féli.K  Conrcliaino. 

Cottnty  of  Montmorency,  "  Les  Crans,"  (now  municiiiality.i — 
.Messrs.  Jean  Paré,  Paul  Paré.  Olivier  Gravel,  Onésime  Gigucrc  and 
(_;iement  Goulel. 

Counly  orNicolet.  Sainic  Eulalio.— M.M.  .Jos.  Hébert  and  Liidgcr 
'furcotte,  ricc  Messrs.  Honoré  Désilels  and  Louis  Desfossés,  gono  oui 
of  oflice  and  nol  replaced  by  élection. 

SCHOOL  TEUSTEE.S. 

C'iunly  of  Ottawa,  Wakelield. — Revrl.  John  Leaman.  Ili'vd.  G..  ('.. 
lUwlalile  and  John  Shouldiee,  esiiuire. 

BQARDS  OF  EXAMINER.'?. 

DISTRICT   01'   BEJVUCK,  (c.VTIlOT  liS.  ,i 

Taneied,.  l'orlier,  esquire,  M.  D.,  vice  Mr.  J-.  Bonnevillr,  deceascd. 

nn:ni;cj  imtv,  (imiûtlst.\.nts.) 

lii!\d.  Ml'.  \\'iiliam  Wright,  Uevd.  Mr.  Chrisiopher  liawson,  f'.evd. 
.Matliew,  M.  Foiliergill.  William  Darling  Campbell,  e.^quire,  and 
W.  H.  Carter,  esqnire.  f/pc. tln' lievd.  Dr.  (Àjok,  Commander  Edward 
.V;?he,  li.  N.,  lievd.  Henry  lîoe.  lievd.  Henr\  l'iirvi?.  and  James 
.Vnderson,  esquire,  M.  D..  resigncd. 

tK!XT10.\  or  .Mt;.M(:ll'.\l.lTU;S. 

Counly  ofPonliac,  Onslov.'North. — Comprising  thest-veiith.  eighlh, 
iiintli,  t^'iilh,  eleventli  Iwelfth.  and  thirteenth  ranges  of  townshi]! 
(Inslow,  and  the  lirsl.  second,  third  and  fcuilh  of  .\llleld. 

Counly  of  Pontiac.  Oiiblow  South. — Comprising  tlie  llrsl  .'-ix  ranges 
ol'Onslow,  saving  in  both  cases.  Iheiiortions  of  said  lownship  Onslow 
which  are  already  erected  inio  a  school  municipalily  undor  tlie  naine 
ut  the  village  of  Oiiyon  and  Pontiac. 

I  IXI.M;    LIMllS  01'  .MU.NIijll'ALirUjS. 

To  assiga  to  llie  school  municipaiitiesof  Stukely  Suiilli  and  liuNlmi, 
in  the  counly  of  Shelford,  the  l'ollowing  limits,  to  wil  :  Stii1<ely  Suutli 
sliall  comprise  the  lîrst,  second  and  tliird  ranges.  ».id  Ihat  p.'irl  of 
the  fourth  range  which  stretchcs  from  lot  numJier  lifteen  to  loi 
nuniber  twenly  eight.  inclusively,  of  lownship  Stukeley  so  as  to 
remove  ail  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  Ihe  érection  of  lli::  said 
municipality. 

Roxton. — To  tliis  municipalily  shall  ha  aiine.\ed  lots  Iweiity  four, 
twenly  five,  twenly  si.\.  twenly  scven  and  lv,enty  eight  of  the  lentli 
and  eîeventli  ranges  of  townsliip  E'y,  whercof  Ihey  already  form  part 
lor  religions  i)ur])oses. 


MISCELLANY. 


Tke  Founder  of  Eion  Collège. — The  Foundation  of  Eton  Collera 
présents  to  us  a  touching  historical  picture,  one  of  those  which 
affect  both  the  imagination  and  the  heart.  The  bold  and 
energetic  Plantagenet  kings  were  ail  more  or  less  notable 
persons  in  their  owai  right,  likely  to  make  a  commotion  in  the 
world  even  had  they  not  been  royal,  and  doing  so  roj-ally  witli 
ail  the  added  force  of  their  kingship.  The  change  which 
occurs  in  history  wlien,  after  ail  tiiese  stirring  persona^es  a 
timid,  gentle  figure,  sadly  out  of  place  in  the  impérial  mantle, 
cornes  stealing  on  the  stage  withdowncast  eyesand  feeble  step, 
is  cm-iously  pathetic.  More  entirely  outof  place  than  the 
sixth  Henry  'was,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  man  being. 
"  Ile  was  more  fitted  for  a  cowl  than  a  crown,"  says  the  old 
chronicler  ;  but  he  w^uld  hâve  stood  as  poor  a  chance  with  the 
ambitious  and  enterprising  churcl-mien  of  the  time  as  with  its 
princes.  Ile  was  a  retiring,  gentle,  student,  a  weakly,  ailing, 
man,  with  the  shadow  of  mildness  hanging  over  him,  and  ail 
the  shrinkings  of  a  timid  nature  to  hold  liiin  back,  and  he  fell 
upon  an  exceptionally  difhcult  time,  with  long  arrears  of 
unsettled -questions  before  him  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion 
somehow— the  matter  of  France,  for  instance,  which  his  bold 
father  had  opened  so  brilliantly,  and  that  matter  of  the 
succession  which  his  sage  and  ambitious  grand-father  had 
vaulted  over  to  gain  the  crown.  IIow  often  does  a  strong  man 
begin  a  course  which  he  lias  to  leave  a  feeble  one  to  continue 
and  fail  in  ?  The  father  who  sets  the  mischief  going,  dies 
peaceably  without  being  incommoded  by  it,  and  leaves  it  to 
fall  upon  the  head  of  his  innocent  son.  .So  it  was  with  the 
weak  young  King  left  to  undertake  enterprises  and  to  answer 
for  wrongs  which  were  none  of  his  doing.  But  before  he  sank 
under  the  fatal  burdens  left  to  him  he  managed  to  get  one 
pièce  of  congenial  work  executed  under  his  very  eyes.  He 
founded  Eton,  appropriating  to  it  the  little  waterside  village 
which  he  rflust  hâve  watched  in  the  sunshine  since  he  was  old 
enough  to  know  anything.  Windsor  w-as  tlie  centre  of  his 
youthful  life  and  studies,  and  with  a  natural  instinct  he  chose  a 
place  close  at  hand,  where  he  could  watch  over  every  new 
course  of  stone  and  bit  ofcarving  that  was  put  up,  and  every 
détail  of  order  and  discipline.  There  are  plans  still  existing 
marked  as  being  "  the  Kyng's  own  voyse  '  in  respect  to  the 
érection  of  the  collège  buildings  ;  and  he  never  gave  over 
planning  for  it.  In  ail  his  troubled  and  sorrowful  reign  it  is 
the  only  thing  apparent  in  which,  on  his  own  account,  and  as 
an  individual  man,  Henry  took  pleasure,  and  this  fact  gives  to 
the  pious  foimder  a  pathetic  interest.  llad  it  only  been  given 
to  him  to  be  a  peaceable  schoolmaster,  teaching  "  the  art  of 
grammar  "  to  his  poor  scholafs,  or  even  the  usher  who  assisted 
the  master,  how  much  happier  might  he  hâve  been  !  Instead 
of  being  dragged  about  by  ail  those  unruly  nobles  and  by  that 
headstrong  heroine  Margaret,  how  much  i^leasanter  to  havc 
nestled  in  the  new  walls,  with  a  chamber  to  himself,  as  was  the 
privilège  of  the  master  ?  But  Henry  VI  had  to  do  as  his  birth 
compelled  him,  and  could  not  take  refuge  in  his  scliool  any 
more  than  Louis  XVI,  could  inloek-making.  Poor  King  !  ala.s, 
he  had  to  give  up  that,  and  toil  horribly  without  any  hope,  at 
alien  matters,  and  finish  up  the  work  of  father  and  grand- 
father,  which  lie  tried  to  do  trembling,  with  tools  that  were 
too  big  for  him,  paying  for  his  feebleness  and  his  failures  the 
poor  forfeit  of  his  life  :  but  founding  Eton  ail  the  same,  which 
was  something— snatching  a  precarious  pleasure  out  of  his 
kingship  so  long  as  there  remained  to  him  any  real  power. — 
Blaclacood's  Magazine. 

Tomh  ofthe  jEneid. — An  interesting  archseological  discovery 
was  made  some  time  ago  near  the  Porta  Maggiore,  Rome,  l't 
is  tlie  allegorical  story  of  Rome  painted  in  fresco  around  the 
inner  walls  of  one  of  those  tombs  in  which  the  [ancients  were 
accustomed  to  place  the  ashes  of  their  dead.  It  has  excited 
the  utmost  interest  among  the  arclueologists  and  artists  ofthe 
city,  who  say  that  it  is  not  only  unique  forits  historical  impor- 
tance, but  for  the  élégance  and  skill  exhibited  in  the  e.xecution 
of  the  paintings.  The  two  brothers  Visconti,  of  theC'ity  .Archreo 
logical  Commission,  are  studying  the  subject  in  order  to  write 
an  article  upon  it  for  the  Èiillelin,  which  is  published  every 
three  months. 

Several  are  copying  the  paintings,  some  of  which  are  still 
perfect,  although  the  story  is  partly  lost  frour  the  fadingofa 
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liortion  of  it  tlirough  the  falling  of  bits  of  plaster.  Mildow  is 
the  great  enemy  of  thèse  frescoes,  and  it  is  not  probable  tliat 
they  vvill  long  be  left  where  they  are.  The  private  company  to 
which  the  land  belongs,  and  whicli  is  making  the  excavations, 
will  try  to  seil  them  to  the  city  or  government  but  in  case  a 
sufficient  price  is  refused  it  vvill  form  a  muséum  of  itsown  with 
thèse  paintings  and  a  number  of  inscriptions,  tablets,  sarcop- 
liaghi,  vases  of  glass  and  terra  cotta,  gems  and  bronzes  which 
hâve  been  found  upon  this  spot. 

TUE    PLACE    WUERE    TirE    FRESCOES    WERE    FOUND. 

When  the  company  began  to  excavate  near  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore,  which,  with  its  arches  and  piers  over  which  the  Claudian 
Aqueduct  was  carried,  was  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of 
Rome,  it  discovered  that  the  ground  was  the  site  ôf  an  ancient 
Roman  cemetery.  The  graves  exhibit  both  methods  of  inter- 
ment— burial  and  burning  ;  but  this  tomb  is  a  colombario,  like 
those  on  the  Appian  Way  and  in  the  Villa  Pamfili,  and  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  are  arranged  in  terra-cotta  vases  with  lids  on 
shelvesaround  the  walls.  Thèse  remarkable  Frescoes,  which  hâve 
been  restored  to  the  light  after  being  so  many  centuries  covered 
by  the  earth  (which  in  Rome  continually  accumulâtes,  and 
has  buried  the  old  city  thirty  feet  beneath  the  nev/),  are  about 
tliirty  feet  from  the  original  level  of  the  tloor  of  the  tomb.  it 
has  lieen  always  thought  that  the  Romans  left  no  historical 
painting  of  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  Latin  territory  and 
the  foundation  of  a  city  there  by  vEneas.  Virgil'syEneid,  which 
niay  bo  called  the  national  poem  of  the  Latin  race,  as  the  lUiad 
■  is  of  the  Creck,  is  the  principal  authority  for  the  history  of  the 
'J'rojan  hero  who  after  the  destruction  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks, 
first  founded  a  city  in  Thrace,  then  went  to  Sicily  and  tlien  to 
Libya,  where  lie  met  Dido.  Ile  thon,  returningto  Sicily,  founded 
another  city  there  and  finally  came  to  the  shoresôf  the  Tiber. 
Ife  sent  ambassadors  to  the  KingLatinus,  who  not  only  permit- 
ted  him  to  found  a  city,  but  promised  him  his  only  daughtor 
Lavinia  in  mai-riage.  j-Eneas  named  his  city  Laviniuni,  in  lier 
honor,  and  the  territory  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  Latium,  after 
the  father  of  his  wife.  The  Rutuli,  a  people  in  the  vicinity, 
regarded  the  coming  of  ..Eneas  with  displeasure  and  made  war 
ujTOn  him.  According  to  mythology  lie  was  translated  the  niglit 
after  a  battle,  and  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Rutili.  Jlis 
son  founded  the  city  of  Alba  Longa,  anil  Romulus  and  Remus, 
who  were  his  descendants,  founded  the  city  of  Rome. 

TUE    STOUY    OF   THE    l'ICTURES. 

The  exquisite  paintings,  which  are  not  more  than  eiglit  or 
ten  inchos  high  and  executed  witli  wonderful  delicacy  of  color 
ing  and  knovvledge  of  anatomj',  reprcsent  the  coming  of  /Eneas 
into  Latin  territory,  his  wars  and  tlie  peace  'nadc  with  the 
Rutuli,  the  construction  of  the  city  of  Lavinum,  the  abandon- 
incnt  of  liomulus  and  Renuis  in  tlio  Tiber,  and  their  youth. 
Une  of  thèse  figures  is  especially  beautiful.  It  reprcsents 
Romulus  in  a  pastoral  dress  during  that  period  of  lus  youth 
when  lie  was  thought  to  be  the  son  of  a  shepherd.  The  broad- 
brimmed  hat  lie  wears  shades  a  youthful  face  that  is  expres- 
sive of  innocence  and  health  Ilis  short  dress  and  crook,  as  well 
as  the  two  sheep  at  his  side,  indicate  pastoral  occupation. 
Otlier  pictures  represent  workmen  with  great  blocks  of  stono 
upon  their  shoulders,  who  are  building  the  walls  of  a  city. 
Another  shows  Lavinia,  a  iiiost  beautiful  and  graceful  female 
figure,  seated  near  the  walls  of  the  city  named  after  lier. 

Twelvo  tombs,  similar  to  this,  liavo  been  excavatcd,  in  which 
were  found  a  great  variety  of  articles,  chietly  women's  orna- 
mcnts,  lannvs  and  vases  The  next  one  to  that  containing  the 
paintings  is  without  a  roof  and  very  much  injured,  but  it  lias  a 
curious  marble  table  with  an  aperture  about  as  large  as  a  man's 
arni,  thoiigh  which  the  libations  of  oil  and  wiiie  were  poured. 
Thèse  e.xcavations  were  very  courteously  explained  and  sliown 
to  us  by  Engineer  Panini,  who  is  directing  them. 

— jV.  y.  Eoen'uHj  Post 

The  Mi k  do  of  Japan. — The  term  mikado,  used  to  designate 
the  Emperor  ôf  .lapan,  is  of  doubtful  etymology.  The  word 
does  not  occur  in  the  most  ancient  Japanese  books,  but  is  the 
one,  out  of  many  names  given  to  the  emperor,  which  lias 
obtained  tho  greatest  currency.  The  dérivation  of  mikado 
usually  accepted  by  tlie  Japanese  is  i'rommi,  honorable,  august, 
and  kad  ■,  a  gâte,  équivalent  to  the  Turkish  title  of  .Sublime 
Porte.     Tenno   is   the   ofticial   désignation  now   used  for   the 


emperor,  and  ail  Japanese  ministers  and  consuls  are  accredited 
as  représentatives  of  "  his  impérial  majesty  the  Tenno  of  Japan." 
The  tirst  mikado,  Jimmu  Tenno,  who  is  usually  regarded  as  an 
historical  character,  began  to  reign  about  660  e.  c,  since  which 
time  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  emperors  hâve  occupied  the 
throne.  The  reigning  mikado  (1875),  is  Mutsuhito,  second  son 
of  the  Emperor  Komei  Tenno  and  the  Empress  Fujiwara  Asako. 
Ile  was  born  in  1850,succeeded  to  his  father  February  3,  1868, 
and  married  Ilaruko,  daughter  of  Ichijo  Tadaka,  a  noble  of  the 
second  clegree  of  the  first  rank,  born  in  June,  1850.  Abandoning 
the  habits  of  seclusion  practised  by  bis  ancestors,  the  mikado 
appears  in  jiublic,  and  gives  audience  to  the  members  of  the 
diplomatie  corps  in  Japan,  to  his  own  ofhcers,  and  to  the 
foreigners  emploj'ed  in  the  government  service.  Ile  dresses, 
eats,  rides  and  acts  like  a  European  sovereign. 

— Appktoii's  Cyclopcdia. 

Schoolmasttrs. — The  life  of  a  schoolmaster  has  many  draw- 
backs.  It  is  tedious,  laborious,  trying  to  the  temper  ;  and  its 
routine  may  well  produce,  especially  in  the  beginning,  a  certain 
state  of  stupéfaction  in  the  mind  of  the  unfortunate  whose  life 
is  spent  in  correcting  the  mistakes  of  sraall  boys,  and  cutting 
.channels  of  communication  between  them  and  the  world  of 
truth,  wisdom,  and  genius,  which  is  so  hopelessly  far  apartfrom 
their  opaque  intelligence  ;  but  yet  it  is  a  wortliy  life,  fuU  of 
high  objects  of  ambition,  and  more  satisfactory  possibilities  of 
action  and  influence  than  most  occupations  hold  out.  Even  in 
its  smallest  beginnings  the  conscientious  worker  may  hâve  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  it  is  not  mère  daily  bread  lie  is 
earning,  but  that  the  material  lie  works  on  is  the  highest  and 
most  important,  and  that  more  or  less  he  is  shaping  the  mind 
of  the  next  génération  while  he  toils  through  even  his  Least 
attractive  work.  A  great  many  of  us  hâve  to  work  without 
this  stimulant  and  sujiport,  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  simple 
exercise  of  honesty,  turning  out  the  skilfuUest  manufacture 
wo  can  for  life's  most  ordinary  uses,  as  the  sole  équivalent 
which  it  is  in  us  to  give  for  ail  the  comfbrts  and  loveliness  with 
which  we  are  enabled  to  swceten  our  existence  ;  but  the  school- 
master may  always  bave  the  consoling  consciousness  of  worthy 
work  to  keep  up  his  lieart  and  courage.  And  his  roward  for 
his  work  is  not  of  this  etherial  kind  .alono.  Ile  lias  few  or  no 
great  prizes  to  reckon  upon,  but  lie  bas  the  chance  at  an  early 
âge  of  a  good  incomc,  securing  for  him  those  casy  conditions  of 
life  in  which  the  essence  ofpersonal  well-being  lies  At  fivc 
or  six  and  twcnty  a  young  man  of  good  .ability  and  réputation 
at  Eton,  holding  tho  position  of  a  classical  master  and  tutor, 
without  a  liousc,  may  find  himself  in  receipt  of  an  incomc  of  a 
thousand  a  year — a  little  less  or  a  little  more  but  rather  more 
than  less — tlius  be'ginning  life  in  circumstances  of  comfort 
which  many  of  his  contemporaries  only  attaiii  after  the  labours 
of  years.  He  can  marry,  which  so  fcw  mcn  of  that  agc,  dépen- 
dant on  their  own  exertions,  can  hope  to  do  ;  or  lie  can  surround 
himself  with  sucli  œstlietic  luxunes  as  suit  the  taste  of  his 
génération  ;  or  lie  can  travel,  and  make  himself  familiar  with 
everything  throughout  the  Old  World  which  it  is  most 
interesting  to  know  ;  for  this  désirable  life  is  made  more 
désirable  by  the  bright  intervais  of  liolidays  which  inter- 
sect  it,  nearly  four  montlis  of  the  year  being  absolutely 
free  of  duty  and  responsibility,  to  be  used  as  lie  pleases, 
for  pleasure  or  for  profit.  Nothing  could  bo  more  enviable 
or  more  perfect  than  thèse  foundations  of  bis  life  ;  but 
the  youthful  chaj)ter  is  perhaps  the  briglitest  ;  there  is  no 
advance  before  him  conimensuratc  with  the  triumphant 
beginning.  When  ho  gets  a  little  older,  and  succceds  to  a 
boarding  liouse,  greater  facilities  for  money-making  are  indeed 
in  his  power  ;  .and  in  otlicr  times  at  least,  modest  but  comfbr- 
table  fortunes  hâve  accumulated  in  this  way.  But,  to  get  his 
fair  chance,  lie  must  hâve  capital  to  invest  in  tho  liouse  besides 
the  capital  of  his  éducation  and  elaborato  training  which  he 
invests  to  start  with.  Tho  liouse  and  furniture  ofoneofthe 
largo  bouses  which  "  pay  ''  represents  a  considérable  amouiit 
of  money,  and  brings  in  a  certain  mercantile  character  into  the 
profession  ;  and  it  is  not  luicommon  to  liear  the  complaint 
made  thatalmostany  otherin-ofessionwould  récompense  better 
the  junction  of  skilled  labour  and  real  capital,  which  is  neces- 
sary  in  this  second  stage  of  the  juiblic  schoolmaster's  career  ; 
and  lie  bas  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  further  to  look  for. — 
Cornhill  Mar/nzine. 

Moihers  slioiild  lie  cdiira/ed. — The  care  of  children's  health 
<luring  the  school  period  devolvosmainly  upon  themother,  and 
it  makes  an  immense  différence  in  the  success  of  the  scliool 
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whetlier  the  chiklren  eome  in  the  morning  bright  and  frosh 
from  the  long  night's  sleep,  the  morning  bath  and  the  simple 
breaktast,  eaten  leisurely  and  with  the  enjoyment  that  secures 
good  digestion  ;  or  whether  the  cliild  is  always  allowed  to  ait 
uy>  late  for  exciting  pleasure,  to  dress  and  eat  its  bi'eakfast  in 
a  liiirry  et  i'ear,  lest  it  should  be  toc  late  for  scliool,  and  arrive 
tliere  with  jaded  body  and  mind  to  imdertake  tasks  which  are 
trilles  Cor  its  liealthier  conirades,  wliile  lie  or  she  breaks  down 
under  them,  to  add  anotlier  to  tjie  long  hst  of  invalida  accre- 
ditable  to  the  fiublic  scliool  System.  To  accomplish  even  this 
simple  home  duty  towards  the  great  national  work  of  public 
éducation,  a  woman  needs  more  than  mère  motherly  love  and 
good  intention.  She  needs  educated  intelli'gence  herself  and  a 
carefiil  préparation  for  lier  work.  ,She  must  hâve  an  acquain- 
tance  with  school  life,  as  well  as  home  life,  and  a  knowledge 
of  their  mutual  relations. 

It  is  often  lamented  that  the  female  te.achers  in  our  public 
Bcliools  change  so  often  because  they  leave  school  to  be  married  ; 
but  1  believe  that  tliis  is  far  from  being  an  unmixed  evil,  but 
that  on  the  contrary  tliis  fresh  young  élément  lias  its  value  in 
the  schools,  if  it  work  under  compétent  direction  and  super- 
vision, and  that  whatever  evil  arises  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  schools  which  is  thus  gained  by  the 
future  mothers  of  tlie  commimity,  who  can  exercise  so  powerful 
an  influence  upon  éducation.  Even  the  physical  inheritance  of 
chiklren  is  improved  by  the  éducation  of  the  mother,  and  lier 
three  years  of  teaching,  which  is  tlie  average  of  a  New  England 
school  teacher's  expérience,  and  often  the  most  valuable  pre- 
paratory  years  of  her  life.  An  English  writer  onstatistics  shows 
that  24.87  per  cent,  of  the  chiklren  of  the  illiterate  mothers 
die  in  the  first  year,  while  only  14  O.j  of  the  chiklren  of  mothers 
having  some  éducation  die  during  the  same  period.  In  consi- 
dering  thèse  nunibers  we  must  allow  for  the  fact  that  the 
illiterate  class  includes  the  pauper  class,  who  actually  sufter 
from  physical  want,  yet  still  this  large  dift'erence  of  ten  per 
cent,  is  v  ry  suggestive. 

— Professer  Ferrier,  of  King's  College,'London,  who  lias  made 
the  phenomena  of  sleep  a  spécial  study,  recently  said  in  a 
lecture  thereon  that  anytliing  which  lias  a  tendency  to  extract 
blood  fron  the  brain  favors  sleep.  Exercise  does  tliis,  because 
the  moment  the  weary  muscles  are  at  rest  the  blood  rushes  to 
them  to  repair  their  loss,  and  is  absorbed  by  them.  Digestion 
and  bot  drinks  produce  the  same  resuit  by  drawing  the  blood 
supply  from  the  brain  to  the  stomack.  Conversely,  anytliing 
that  stimulâtes  the  brain,  such  as  sights,  sounds,  thought,  or 
anxiety,  will  keep  a  man  awake.  If  we,  tlierefore,  wisli  •for  a 
refreshing  slumber,  we  must  begin  by  avoiding  care  and 
anxiety,  and  take  sutiicient  bodily  exercise  to  induce  the 
necessary  muscular  exhustion..  With  regard  to  the  length  of 
sleep,  Dr.  Ferrier  holds  that  the  heart  is  not  in  a  state  of 
constant,  but  of  rhythmical  activity,  a  term  of  action  being 
foUowed  by  a  pause  of  res',  during  which  the  heart  is  to  ail 
intents  and  purposes  asleep.  In  fact,  if  the  pause  of  the  heart 
are  ail  summed  up,  it  will  be  found  that  it  resta  or  sleep  eight 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  the  sleep  being  in  the  proportTon 
of  one-third  as  compared  with  the  hours  of  action  or  work. 
Eight  hours  are  consequently  sufïicient  for  the  adult. 

Bhinders  in  Speech. — It  was  a  Scotch  woman  who  said  that  a 
butcher  of  lier  town  only  killed  half  a  beast  at  a  time.  Il  was 
a  Dutchman  who  s  ,id  that  a  pig  had  no  marks  on  his  ears 
except  a  short  tail.  It  was  a  British  magistrate  who,  being 
told  by  a  vagabond  that  lie  was  not  married,  responded, 
'■  That's  a  good  tliing  for  your  wife.''  It  was  an  English  reporter 
who  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ethnological  Societj',  there 
wei  e  casts  of  the  skull  of  an  individual  at  difierent  periods  of 
adult  life,  to  show  the  changes  produced  in  ten  years,'  tliough 
Dean  Swift  certainly  mentions  two  skuUs  preserved  in  Ireland, 
one  of  a  person  when  lie  was  angry  and  the  other  of  the  same 
when  lie  grew  to  be  a  man.  It  was  a  Portuguese  mayor  who 
enumerated  among  the  marks  by  which  the  body  of  a  drowned 
man  might  be  identified  when  found,  "  a  marked  impediment 
in  his  speech.'  It  was  a  Frenchman,  the  famous  Carlino,  who, 
contentedly  laying  his  liead  upon  a  large  stone  jar  for  a  pillow, 
replied  to  one  who  inquired  if  it  was  not  ratlier  hard,  "  Not  at 
ail  for  I  hâve  stuiied  it  with  hay."  It  was  an  American  lecturer 
who  solemnly  said  one  evening,  "  Parents  you  may  hâve 
chiklren  ;  or,  if  not,  your  daughters  may  hâve." 

In  commenting  upon  the  penetrating  power  of  différent 
colored  l.anterns,  the  Popular  Science  Montlihj  describes  experi- 
ments  recently  made  at  Trieste.     Ilalfa  dozen  lanterns  with 


carefully  selected  glass,  and  ail  furnished  with  oil  and  wicks  of 
the  same  quality,  were  lighted  on  the  beach,  and  then  observa- 
tions were  made  by  a  party  in  a  boat.  At  the  distance  of  half 
a  league,  the  darliblue  lantern  was  invisible,  and  the  deep- 
blue  ono  nearly  so  :  lience  it  appears  that  blue  lights  are  not 
adapted  for  use  in  iighthouses  or  as  signais.  Of  ail  the  colors 
the  green  was  visible  for  the  longost  distance,  with  the  exception 
of  the  red,  which  ranked  next  to  the  white  in  power  of 
pénétration.,  Tlie  conclusion  is  that  only  the  green  and  tlie 
red  are  suitable  for  signais  ;  and  the  green  liglit  the  Trieste 
observers  only  recommend  for  use  in  conjunction  with  white 
aïKl  red  lights,  inasmuch  as,  when  viewed  from  a  sliort  distance, 
.an  isolated  green  light  begins  to  look  like  a  white  one. 

Small  convciiiences. — It  is  qui  te  astonishing  how  muchcomfort 
and  satisfaction  results  from  little  causes.  A  box,  bag,  drawer, 
or  basket  for  needles,  thread,  scissors,  thimble,  buttons  oj'  ail 
sizes,  tape,  strings,  wax,  etc.,  saves  a  multitude  of  steps,  and 
saves  time,  and  a  vast  amount  of  patience,  for  men-folks 
dislike  to  wait  while  such  articles  are  being  hunted  up.  Neatly 
trimmed  lanips  are  another  convenience,  though  some  prêter 
to  trim  them  just  before  lighting,  as  they  become  dusty  before 
evening  This  can  be  obviated  by  twisting  a  pièce  of  paper 
funnel-sliaped,  so  as  to  cover  the  chimney  and  burner,  or  if 
durability  is  preferred,  covers  made  of  fancy  paper  with  strips 
of  gilt  to  cover  the  seams  and  edges,  are  very  pretty.  The 
stocking  bag  or  basket,  with  différent  coloured  baîls,  and  difie- 
rent sizes  of  needles,  can  be  hung  away  under  garments,  and 
is  always  ready  for  use  aud  not  in  the  way.  A  place  sacred  to 
pens,  ink,  paper,  envelopes,  and  pencils,  wliere  one  can  jet  a 
thought  witliout  getting  riled  in  spirit  looking  for  material, 
tliereby  becoming  debtor  to  our  fellow-man  for  defrauding  him 
of  the  useful  idea  that  circumstances  evolved  for  his  benetit, 
comes  under  thts  head.  Book-shelves  are  another  really  sensible 
article,  and  if  never  so  cheap  are  an  ornament.  Any  store- 
keeper  would  reserve  for  you  the  pièces  upon  which  clotli  is 
wound,  for  the  slielves  ;  a  pièce  of  strong  twine  filled  with 
spools  will  complète  it.  Stand  the  books  edgeways,  so  that  the 
titles  can  be  read  witliout  needless  handling.  Lamp-lighters 
saving  the  disagreable  smell  of  matches  ;  an  old  basin  with  a 
mop  or  brusli  for  stove-blacking;  a  can  or  jug,  with  scissors, 
rags  and  kérosène,  for  lamp  trimming,  are  convenient,  and 
essential.  Save  everything.  Xo  matter  if  it  be  old-fashioned, 
or  you  are  tired  of  it.  Lay  it  away,  and  in  a  year  or  two  it 
seems  fresh  and  do  a  good  service  in  another  form,  and  save  a 
few  pennies,  which  put  with  other  little  savings  will  buy  a  nice 
book  or  pay  the  subscription  for  some  désirable  publication.  I 
do  not  mean  the  inconvertible  odds  and  ends  that  accumulate 
in  a  liouse,  and  fiU  it  up  needlessly,  as  some  are,  nierely  because 
they  posses  a  passion  for  saving  ail  things,  but  only  such  as 
taste  and  judgment  can  couvert  into  useful  and  ornamental 
articles. — Maine  Janiier. 

Be  Kind  to  the  Ar/ed. — Age,  when  whitening  for  the  tomb,  is 
a  wortliy  objectof  révérence.  The  passions  hâve  ceased — hopes 
of  self  hâve  ceased.  The  old  linger  with  the  young^and,  oh, 
how  careful  should  the  young  be  to  reward.  them  with  tender 
aliection  and  with  the  warmest  love,  to  diminish  the  cliill  of 
ebbing  life.  The  Spartans  looked  on  reverential  respect  for 
old  âge  as  a  beautifal  trait  of  character.  Be  kind  to  those 
who  are  in  the  autumn  of  life,  for  you  know  not  wliat  sutlerings 
they  may  liave  endured,  nor  how  mucli  of  it  may  still  be  their 
portion.  Do  they  seem  unreasonably  to  find  fault  or  murmur? 
Allow  not  your  anger  to  kindle  against  them  ;  rebuke  them 
not,  for  doubtless  many  hâve  been  the  crosses  and  trials  of 
eariier  years,  and  perhaps  their  dispositions,  while  in  the 
spring-time  of  life,  were  less  flexible  than  your  own.  Do  they 
require  aid  ?  Then  render  it  cheerfully.  Forget  not  that  the 
time  may  corne  when  you  may  désire  tha  same  assistance  from 
otliers  that  you  render  them.  Do  ail  that  is  needful  for  the 
old,  and  do  it  with  alacrity,  and  think  not  hard  if  much  is 
required  at  your  hands,  lest  when  âge  sets  its  seal  upon  your 
brow,  and  iills  your  limbs  with  trembling,  others  may  wait 
unwilling,  and  feel  relieved  when  the  coffln  lias  covered  you 
forever. 

nirtlidays. — Almost  every  schoolboy  is  famiUar  with  the  pic- 
ture  of  Horace  bustling  about  round  his  altar  of  turf  with  his 
little  censer  fuU  of  frankincense  and  his  bottle  of  old  wine, 
keeping  liigli  festival  and'  holiday  on  the  fated  Calends  of 
March.  The  exubérant  geniality  of  Ihe  little  poet  led  him  to 
celebrate  two  birthdays  every  year,  taking  as  an  excuse  for  the 
second  feast  lus  miraculous  es'a.pe  from  a  fallingtree.     A  more 
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touching  scène  is  that  of  Ovid  in  exile,  struggling  to  do  tlie  ortho- 
doxhonours  of  the  birthdayofhis  absent  wife.  But  wlierever  tlie 
Roman  might  liapjjen  to  be,  the  old  customs  appropriate  to  thij 
occasion  were  religiously  observed.  In  every  household  the 
fresh  green  altar  was  built  up,  loaded  with  its  pile  oi'  fragrant 
oils  and  spices,  and  hung  with  gailands  of  sweet  llowers.  As 
the  scented  flame  burnt  up  it  was  sprinkled  witli  libations  of 
the  best  «ine  that  the  cellar  could  produce — a  propitiatory 
off'ering  to  the  preciding  deity  of  the  occasioji,  the  ever- 
présent  genius.  A  beautiful  superstition,  i'rom  which  the 
modem  doctrine  of  the  guardian  angel  was  undoubtedly  bor- 
rowed,  assigned  to  each  lionian  at  his  birth  one  of  thèse  att.en- 
ilant  genii.  and  at  each  anniversary  the  unseon  spirit  was 
welcomed  and  worshipped  with  votive  sacrifices.  At  the 
ceremony  assisted  only  the  most  intimate  friends,  who  offered 
vows  for  their  entertainer's  welfare,  not  as  we  do  liy  drinking 
his  Tiealth,  but  by  an  old  and  slightly  similar  custom.  Tins  was 
the  eating  of  sweet  cakes  made  of  fiour,  honey  and  oil.  The 
host  partook  tirst  and  alone  of  the  auspicious  food,  clad  in  a 
snow-white  robe,  and  invoking  blessings  on  his  own  head. 
While  he  ate,  the  guest  remained  devoutly  silent,  inwardly 
echoiug  a  similar  prayer;  and  then  took  their  turn  atthefestal 
cakes  ;  so  that  though  the  health  of  their  entertainer  was  not 
exactly  drunk,  it  niight  be  said  to  be  eàten. 

The  Imaginative  and  unœthestic  llomans  were  not,  of  course, 
the  Jirst  people  to  observe  birthday  festivals.  The  sons  of  Job 
"  feasted  in  their  houses,  each  one  his  day,  "  and  almost  every 
country  from  that  time  to  tliis  lias  recognized  more  or  less 
Eolemnly  a  yearly  jubilee  so  obvions.  The  Kgyptians  from  the 
earliest  times  attached  a  great  importance  to  the  day,  and  even 
tlie  hour,of  their  birtli,and  the  birthday  of  the  King  was  honoured 
with  extraordinary  rejoicings,  by  the  suspension  of  ail  business, 
and  the  givingof  public  banquets,  Itis  «xpreasly  recorded  that 
this  was  one  of  thèse  occasions  which  Pharaoh  celebrated  by 
giving  a  great  feast  to  ail  his  servants .  by  reinstating  the  chief 
butler,  and  hanging  the  chief  baker.  When  Herod's  birthday 
was  kept,  it  was  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  curiously  enough 
his  hilarity,  like  that  of  the  Egyptian  despot,  showed  itself  in 
an  act  of  murderous  caprice.  In  later  times  the  Emperors  of 
the  world,  to  whom  extravagant  liberality  was  as  necessary  a 
policy  as  parsimony  is  to  some  of  their  successors,  adopted 
with  eagerness  so  excellent  an  excuse  for  a  national _/^<e  day, 
The  Natalitiaii  Games,  at  which  Adrian  is  said  to  hâve  exhibited 
a  thousand  wild  beasts,  were  rigorously  expected  at  the  liand 
of  each  succeeiling  Ca^sar,  and  their  célébration  served  not 
only  as  a  direct  Ijribe  to  the  sordid  populace,  but  for  a  display 
of  Personal  dévotion  to  the  august  entertainer. 

There   are    thus   précédents   of  respectable   anticiuity  for  a 
custom  which  the  Western   nations   hâve   adopted   with  a  fair 
amount  of  entlmfiiasm.     Christianity  lias  suppressed  the  little 
altar  of  green  turf,  the  inoense,  and  the  jirayers  ;  and  the  jilace 
of  the  departed  genius  lias  not  been  tilled,   as  it  might,  by  the 
airy  and  fantastio  form  of  an  attendant  spirit.     On   a  ratlier 
unkind  soil,  beneath  a   suUen   sky,    a  nation  little   inclined  to 
picturesque  displays  lias  discarded  ruthlessly  the  garlands  of 
Howers  ;  and  of  ail  the  tasteful  paraphernalia  of  a  classic  birth- 
day there  remains  little  or  nothing  but  the  libations  of  wine, 
which,  by  an  irreverant  but,  perhaps,  practical  perversion,  we 
pour  down  our  own  throats  instead  of  into  the  sacred  flame.    A 
people  so  dry  and  so  démonstrative  as  the  English  could  not, 
indeed,  be  expected  to  make  much  fuss  over  so  sentimental  an 
affair.     On  one  occasion  only  is  the  anniversary  honoured  with 
anything  like  a  fétc—^\•\\en  the  son  and  lieir  of  a  landed  pro- 
prie tor  comes  of  âge — and   the   only  reason   for   tliis  is  to  be 
fourni  in  the  old  feudal  custom,  which  obliged  the  lord  of  the 
fee  to  knight  his  son  on  attaining  twenty  one,  and  compelled 
the  tenants  to  pay  good  round   sunis   in   the   shape   of  aids  to 
clefray  the  conséquent  expense.     It  required  no  great  spirit  of 
liberality  to  feast  the  vassals  and  retainers  when  the  haunches 
and  sirloins,  the  new  coats  and  suits  of  armour,  were  provided 
at  the  costs  and  charges  of  the  invited  guest.     But  in  France 
every  birthday  of  every  llouseholder  is  a  sort  of  coming  of  âge. 
The  smallest  farmer  or  retired  shopkeeper  is  as  well  enti- 
tlcd  to  his  JVle  day  as  the  most  aristocratie  rentier,  and   the 
cakes  and  sugar-plums  of  the   bimrgeois  are   enjoyed   with  as 
much  gusto  in  their  humble    way   as   the  lireivorks  and  Cham- 
pagne breakfast  at   the  château.     The  Napoléons,   with  true 
Imperialistic  instincts,  adoi^ted  and  adapted  to  modem  habits 
ihe  Natitianal  Games,  and  during  the  Tliird  Empire  the  birth- 
days  of  the  Emperorand  ihe  Empressbecame  national  holid.ays, 
iipon  which  the  popul.ace  was  studiously  trained   to  sliout  for 
tlicir  uviilrrn  ■■  l'aiiom  et  Circonsos.  "'     nn  (In-  l'ail  of  tlio 'l'Iiird 


Napoléon,  and  more  especially  after  his  death,  it  was  only 
naturaV  that  the/èie  should  be  transferred  to  the  birthday  of 
him  who  might  one  day  be  Napoléon  IV.  ;  and  the  half-sad,  half- 
hopeful  liomage  which,  in  the  shape  of  bouquets  and  addresses, 
Will  to-morrow  be  presented  at  Chislehurst,  is  a  faint  reHex  of 
the  spendid  rejoicings  which  once  marked  the  lôth.  of  August. 
Birthdays  are  still  celebrated  in  a  lukewarm  and  half-hearted 
manner  in  many  Ep^'lish  famihes.  As  a  rule  tliis  is  little  more 
than  the  formai  aïK.  somewliat  meaningless  compliment  ofan 
after-dinner  toast,  for  the  purpose  of  which  a  clioice  bottle  is 
produced,  no  matter  exactly  IVom  what  place.  In  order  house- 
liolds  it  is  the  custom  to  présent  some  more  or  less  triiiing 
gift  Generallj'  the  présent  is  eminently  ill  chosen,  and  the 
utmost  powers  of  hypocrisey  boasted  by  the  récipient  are 
taxed  to  enable  him  to  acknowledge  it  with  becoming  grati- 
tude When  then  the  family  is  large  the  pockets  of  the 
members  of  it  are  severely  taxed,  as  well  as  their  sentiments 
of  affection,  and  almost  the  only  birthday  gifts  which  are  given 
with  good  grâce  are  those  deposited  as  hostages  with  wealthy 
maiden  aunts.  Altogether,  birthday  generosity  is  a  little  too 
high  a  liight  for  our  unroiiiantio  instincts,  and  the  most  success- 
ful  style  of  natalitian  festival  in  this  practical  new  world  is  that 
in  which  the  person  [principally  interested,  being  of  a  sane 
body  and  mind,  gives  a  sélect  and  génial  dinner  to  the  most 
friendly  of  his  friends. 

Gice  Your  G.'rls  an  AVoirauce.  -  Wliere  itis  necessary  to  study 
economy  in  every  way,  and  fathers  complain  of  the  frecflient 
demanda  made  upon  their  purses  by  their  daughters,  it  is  best 
for  both  parties  that  an  allowance  should  be  agreed  on,  and 
regularlypaid  every  quarter.  A  GirI  is  thus  taught  the  value 
of  money,  and  she  learns  how  to  spend  it  ;  she  is  led  to  exercise 
her  judgment  and  taste,  and  to  restrict  herself  in  one  respect 
in  order  to  indulge  herself  in  anotlier.  Without  an  allowance, 
young  persons  cannot  know  the  pleasure  of  denying  themselves 
what  might  seem  very  reasonable  and  proper,  for  the  sake  of 
bestowing  the  sum  thus  saved  in  charity.  There  is  no  genero- 
sity in  making  présents  to  our  friends,  no  benevolence  in 
giving  to  the  poor,  if  we  are  merely  the  distributors  of  another 
person' s  bounty,  and  hâve  not  one  gratification  the  less  oifrsel- 
ves.  A  feeling  of responsibleness  grows  outof  the  disbursement 
of  a  certain  sum  which  we  regard  as  our  own. — Ilousekeeptr. 

A  JViJc's  Power. — .V  good  wife  is  a  man's  wisdom,  strength, 
and  courage,  a  bad  one  is  confusion,  weakness  and  despair. 
No  condition  is  hopeless  to  a  man  wliere  the  wife  possesses 
iirmness,  décision  and  economy.  Tliere  is  no  outward  propriety 
which  can  counteract  indolence,  extravagance  at  home.  No 
spirit  can  long  endure  bad  influence.  Man  is  sti-ong  ;  but  his 
lieart  is  not  adamant.  He  needs  a  tranquil  home,  and  especially 
if  he  is  an  intelligent  man,  wHh  a  whole  head,  he  needs  its 
moral  force  in  the  conflict  of  life.  To  recover  his  composure, 
home  must  be  a  place  of  peace  and  comfort.  There  lus  seul 
renewo  its  strength  and  goes  forth  with  renewed  vigor,  to 
encounter  the  labor  and  troubles  of  life.  But  if  at  home 
lie  tinds  no  rest,  and  there  is  met  with  bad  temper,  jealousy 
and  gloom,  or  assailed  with  complaints  and  censure,  hope 
vanishes,  and  he  sinks  into  despair. 

Tniilifuîness  to  Children. — A  parent,  unlike  a  poef,  is  not 
born — lie  is  made.  There  are  certain  things  which  lie  bas  at 
once  to  learn,  or  he  will  hâve  no  more  influence  over  his  cliild 
than  if  he  were  a  common  stranger,  To  gain  obédience  you 
must  first  set  yourself  to  deserve  it.  Whatever  you  promise 
the  little  one,  iiowever  small  the  thing  may  seem  to  you,  and 
whatever  trouble  it  costs  you,  perform  it.  Never  let  the  <loubt 
once  enter  into  that  innocent  mind  that  you  say  what  you  do 
not  mean,  or  will  not  act  up  to  what  you  say.  Make  as  few 
prohibitory  lavs  as  you  possiblycan,  but  once  made  keep  them. 
In  what  is  granted,  as  in  what  is  denied,  compel  yoursef, 
however  weary,  or  worried,  or  impatient,  to  administer  always 
even  handed  justice. 

— "  Education  does  not  commence  with  the  alphabet.  I  f  begins 
with  a  mother's  look,  with  a  father's  nod  of  approbation  or  a 
sign  of  reproof,  with  a  sister's  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand,  or 
a  brother's  act  of  forbearance,  with  handfuls  of  tlowers  in 
green  and  daisy  me.adows,  with  birds'  nests  .admired  but  not 
touched,  with  creeping  ants  and  almost  imperceptible  emmets, 
with  humming  bées  and  glass  beehives,  w'Mi  pleasant  walks  in 
sliady  lanes,  and  with  thoughts  directed  in  sweet  and  kindly 
tones,  and  words  matured  to  acts  of  benevolence,  to  deeds  ol' 
virtue,  and  to  the  source  of  ail  gooJ,  to  (iod  himself.'' 
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ItooIiH  lCeceive«l. 

Tlif  Canadion   P<ir'iiiiiiriil((ri/    Ciinipunion  fur    ISTlJ. — Editi'il    by 
IIiMii\' ,1.    Moi-j,'aM,  lllli  Eilitioii.     Ttiis   welcoim:;  ilircrlui  y  ccjiih's  to 
liaii.rUiis  ycar,  wUh  addilions  wliioli  will  n'iuler  il  luuri' usel'iil  lluii 
cvi'i-.     Il  fs  comiiilr'd  willi  gi'eul  carc  li-om  latc.sl  iiilbrmalioii 
liook  is  now  roail  iii  ail  i)ails  olllic  Doiiiinioii,  ami   iii  iifaily 
|ioi'lion  of  tlio  ni'itish  Empiio,  ami   is  mei-yw  ln'ii^  iv'i.'ai'ili:'il 
aiilliorily  on  Canadiaii  alluirs. 

)ro\V  TO  WRITE  I.KTTRUS.— \Vf  U:i\.-  lu  Uiaiik  M.'ssrs.  Sowit. 
l'oUs  ,V  Co.,  J30,  Mai-kiH  SI.,  l'liilai|pl|iliia,  l'ur  si'iuliiig  us  lliis  iisi-l'ul 
IIUIi-  vohiiiii'.  Il  is  nul  Uif  usiial  |i'll>T-\vi-iti'i-'s  guidi',  oUlM'inir  silly 
and  iiiipossibl.?  modi'ls  liir  li''ginni^is  and  (jlliors  iw  opistol.ii  y  <lilTi- 
i;iillirs,  liul  shows  liiiw  ii'lli'is  slionld  hf  w  |-illiMi.-and  addivssfd, 
and  syslrinalically  pri'sonls  siinli  l'af.ls  l'inni-,  laws,  an<l  usages  as 
ai'f  sii|)|posi'd  lo  lu',  cssi'nlial  In  gooil  li'llr'r  wiling  : — lu  ns(.'  llm 
words  lilllii^  |iros|if'<.liis  : 

■■  1[()\V  T()  WlîlTK  r,I-:riKliS   ■  lias  a   llii -luld  |ini|,nsp  ;    liisl. 

U)  siM'vi' as  a 'l'i'xl  Houk  loi- llii' nso  (il 
ol'  Lani/nagi'  and   Lilrratnn',  and   li 


si'condK,  lu  assisi  privali^  li'ariiPrs — tliose  \vIiù  an^  anxions  lo 
inipiiAi'  in  li'llf-i-  uiilini;  Iml  an'  nnabli-  nr  nnwilliii.Lï  lu  avail 
llii'insidvi'>  ni'  llir  liclp  ■  1'  a  li\ing  li'aidii'r  ;  lliirdly,  lo  supjdy  an 
aniliurilalivo  work  lu  wlTudi  pcrsons  ol'all  classos,  ooou]ialioiis,  and 
liruCi'ssiuns  may  j-csui-l  lui'  inrui-njaliun,  in  regard  tu  llio  many 
P''r|ili'\iiig  ipif'slions  concprnin.L'  epistcdaj-y  ai'l  and  projirif'ly,  whicli 
are  liunslanlly  occnrring  lu  ovorj  nwr  in  Un'  oxigonuics  of  liTL'. 

In  anui-dan'^e  willi  llii!/i'/>7  inirl  ol'Uiis  dosign,  l\if  main  subjcct, 
as  woll  as  i.'auli  siibnrdinali'.  snbji'c-l.,  has  bcen  dcvelopcrl  l'rom  a 
ofnlral  idea.  carelnlly  oullined  ami  Ircali'il  by  lli'^  lopical  nirlliod, 
Un-  wliole  being  ubniidanlly  ilhislratod  and  nlilizcd  by  appropriale 
modcls  and  oxorciscs  :  in  accordance  wilh  llie  srcond  jWii  of  llu' 
plan,  ovrry  part  of  l!;e  subjccl  lias  liooii  explained  su  niinnlcly  as  lo 
leave  no  iiiipoilanl  poinl  obscure  or  doubll'ul  ;  and  aecurding  lo  llie 
Ihird  jiurl.  llie  x\  ork  lias  bei.'n  inade  lo  cover  a  widc  liold — sonielimes, 
|icrliaps,  going  beyond  llie  stricl  rei[uirem('nls  of  llie  siib.jecl — and 
niuch  suiipli'ineiilal  maller  of  gênerai  interest  lias  beoii  added, 
eoneerning  orlliogra|iliy.  iiunclualion.  tilles,  furnis  of  address  and 
salutation — Aaierican  and  lOnglisli — ,  postal  inrjniiation.  eto.,  cunsli- 
Inting  llie  wliole  of  Parts  II  and  III. 

Sower,  Poils  i  Ço  ,  liavc  also  reci'nlly  published  a  work  on  C/dld's 
Lile/vlurr.  Luii'niagc  Leuons,  Olije'i  Lcssons  and  CmniwsUiftn. 
eniiiled— i-Z/c/'a/irrc  for  lillle  Fol/;s,  li\  Elizabclh  Uoi/d.  Priée  in 
Uoards.  ■il)  cents.     Clotli.  7")  cnts. 

Tliis  lillle  Nolume  is  lilled  willi  saered  preeppts  and  lessons  in 
beauly.  trulM.  relinement  and  cnllnre,  madi*  su  inleresting  and 
enticing  tliat  children  and  leaelicrs  will  bail  il  wilh  deliglit.  Cliil 
dren  in  llu'ir  Second  Fieader,  wliose  lime  becoines  ledious  wlien  nol 
pleasantly  occupied,  will  lind  lliis  to  .just  lit  in  and  supply  llieir 
neods.  Il  conlains  llie  gems  of  saered  and  cliild's  lileralure,  easy 
words  and  sentence  tessons  in  composition,  and  objecl  tessons  from 
pictures.  Il  inslils  literary  tasle,  llie  use  of  correct  and  refinod 
language,  knowledge  of  antlioi'sbipand  haliils  ol'meinory.  observation 
and  iiuick  perce]ilion.  Tlie  plan  of  llie  work  i<  oriL'inal  and 
deliglitful. 

l'MilEBEL'S  KINDEIiG.M'iTEN'  OCC:i'PATIUNS.— We  liaverscei- 
\ed  from  Mr.  II.  Steiger,  îî  autt  1\  Franklin  St..  New-York.  Frabii 
and  llie  Kindeyrjarten  sijsleui  nf  Elcmenlari/  Ediicaliun  hv  Josepli 
Payne.  Iloff'man's  Kindirgarlen  Toys  and  itow  lo  lise  Ihem.  several 
tracts,  and  Ibom  ntunbers  ol'  Ktndcrf/arlrn  Urcupulions'.  Thèse  lasl 
are  among  whal  are  called  gifls  in  lliis  very  natural  System  of 
éducation  for  very  young  children.  The  first  number  relates  lo 
Sikhs  for  Slick-hiyini/.  Tliis  Gifl  eonsisls  of  tliin  woodon  Sticks, 
.■iboiil  l:!  inchcs  loiig,  lo  be  cul  inlo  varions  lengllis  by  tlie  teaclier 
ur  pujjil,  as  occasion  may  reqnire.  Thèse  Sticks,  like  moslofllie 
prcvions  Gifls,  are  designed  lo  leacli  numerical  pro|iortions  and 
l'orms.  Stick'laying  is  an  excellent  preiiaralion  for  driurinij.  The 
.Multiplication  Table  .s  jvaelicalli/  langht  by  nieans  of  tliis  Gifl. 
Iloading,  according  to  Ûw  plionrlic  method,  is  langht  by  imitating 
willi  lliese  Sticks  llie«leUers  of  tlie  Alphabet.  In  llie  same  way  Ihe 
lloman  and  Arabie  mimerais  are  tanght  previous  lo  instruction  m 
wriling. 

.")Oil  assorled  Sticks,  1,  "2,  .5,  'i,  and  5  inches  long,  and  'iG.>  Designs 
un  1','  plates,  in  a  slrung  Paper  Box,  witli  chromolithogra))lied  Gover. 
7.J  cents. 

Tlie  second  number  relates  lo  Drmrlnn  nn  Slales  and  l'aj,er.  The 
material  usod  is,  lirsl,  Slale.s  grooved  in  srjuarcs  nexl.  Paper  rnleil 
in  squares.  Tliis  method  ol' beginning  drawing  is  the  moslsysteniatic 
and  |ierli'cl  ever  invonled  l'or  young  children.  Il  is  inleresling  to 
note  liow  rapiilly,  by  il,  cven  the  yuuiigest  pupils  advance. 

1  Slale.  (i^,  by  Si  inches,  grouved  in  sipiares  l^,  inch  widei  nu  oun 
side,  wilh  narruu  l'ranie,  rounded  eorners  ;  :i  sliite.  penr.ils,  and  il'i 
Designs  ou  \1  iilates,  in  a  ttrong  l'api'i-  liux,  willi  ehruinu-lilliugr.1- 
jilicd  (;o\er.      7,"!  lîi'iils. 


The  lliirJ  number  furnishes  llio  cliild  wilh  niatejial  for  l'erf^rating 
or  Pricking  designs  on  paper.  The  instruments  are  a  pad  or 
cusliion  inade  cxpressly,  a  pi'rforating  iieedle,  wliicli  is  furnished 
wilh  a  pioper  iiandie.  dolb'd  designs,  anil  paper  sheels.  The  paper 
is  jilaeed  on  the  cushioii,  llie  di'sigu  is  ]ilacod  over  il  and  Ihen  the 
oliild  is  laughl  lo  prick  il  oui  wilh  tlie  needie  by  perforating  the 
dolled  Hues  of  Iho  design.  The  resnlls  are  both  instructive  and 
amusing. 

2  Perluraling-Nce.llos,  1  Pei-foraling-Gushiun,  1  P.icknge  of  21) 
leaves  of  paper,  riiled  in  squares  on  oui'  side,  and  !)3  Designs  on  \'i 
|ilales,  in  a  strong  Paiier  Box,  willi  r'.nnmi  lilhographeil  Cover.  7.j 
cents. 

The  funrlli  numlier  relaies  to  Wravinij  J'aper.  Stri|>s  uf  colored 
paper  are,  by  nieans  ofa  sleel,  brass,  or  woodeii  needie  of  peculiar 
conlruction,  woven  iiilo  anolher  (dillerenlh-culored)  leaf  of  pa|iei-, 
wliicli  is  eut  into  slrips  Ihroughoiit  ils  enlire  surface,  exeepl  thaï  a 
margin  is  lel'l  al  each  end  lo  kpep  the  stri|is  in  llieir  (ilaces.  .\  very 
gri'at  variel\'  ul'designs  is  llius  iiruduced.  aud  Ihe  inventive  puwers 
f  teaclier  and  pnpil  are  coiistanlly  slinuilated. 

•  jiniils — auxili.'iry  lu  the  sludv  j       1  SM'el  Weaviiig-Nerdle,    iù  Mais  of  assurted   culurs  ami    widlli'^. 

a   pr;i.-tical  Inisiness  course  :  j  wilh  corri'Spunding  sirips,  and  liO  Designs  uni '2  plaies,  in  a  >liuiig 


Paper  Bux,  wilh  chruinu-lilliographed  Gover,  7.''j  cents. 

Thèse  Kinderyarlrn  Ucciiiialion.t  ar.?  a  proper  subUitute  for  loys, 
doUs,  ami  thelike.  Tliey  combine  ])l''asure  willi  instru  :lion,  ongaging 
the  attention  of  cliiMreiwwhen  at  home — ilnring  vacation,  inclenienl 
wealher,  sickness.eic.  "v'hile  in  an  enchanling  wa)i  keeping  children 
lo  Ihemselvcs,  biisy,  contented,  and  i|uiet,  thèse  (Irciipalions  are 
in\aliiable  as  a  lirsl  mcans  of  acquiriug  manual  skill,  artislic  taste, 
and  a  lovi'  of  sludy.  \Ve  can  ri'comniend  tliein  tu  ail  schools  wheiv 
there  are  \ery  young  children,  and  for  home  use  Uiey  will  be  fuund 
invaluable,  combining  us  lliey  do  both  instrnclion  and  amusement. 
Mr.  Steiger  will  please  accepl  our  Ihanks  for  the  same. 

The  Canada  Ediicalinna!  Direclori/,  hy  Alex.  Marling  LL.  B.,  chief 
Glerk  Ivlucation  Dept.  (Julario.  Dur  tiidnks  are  duo  to  the  Publisher.s 
Messrs.  Hunier,  Rose  i  Go.,  for  tliis  book.  Il  will  be  foiind  a 
usel'ul  book  of  référence  ou  educalional  matters  in  gênerai  llirou.uhonl 
the  D3ininion,allhnugli  very  meagre  information  is  given  aboul  sonie 
of  theiirincipal  Educalional  Establishments  of  the  Provinceof  Québec. 
The  changes  lu  the  management  of  Ihe  Minislry  of  Public  Inslructiun 
and  in  the  Gouncil  of  Public  Instruction,  Québec,  are  nol  given  : 
tliis  may  be  owîng  to  their  having  been  ga;!etted  too  lalel'or  insertion 
in  the  Directory. 

We  bave  also  to  acknowledge  wilh  lliauks  Ihe  reccipl  of  the 
l'ollowing  dociuneuls. 

Tliirl\  lirst  aiinual  Report  of  the  Commissiouers  of  l'ubiii'  Schools. 
Rhode  island. 

Twenly  sixtli  Report  uf  Ihe  Gommissioners  nf  the  Public  Schools. 
State  of  Missouri. 

T'.venty  uinlli  Report  uftlie  Gommissioners  of  the  Pulili'-  Schools. 
New  Haïupsliire. 

Scliool  Report  of  Ihe  Gommissioners  of  Un'  Public  Schools, 
'N'irginia  1875. 

Reiiorl  ofSupt.  of  Education.     .Mabama,   IS7J. 

Tliirty  niutli  Aniiual  Report.  Board  of  Education.     Massachusetts. 

Reports  of  Slale  Board  aud  Sujil.  ofPublic.lnstruclion.  New.b'isey. 
Gircular  of  Information  No.  ."j.     Washington. 

-Vunual  Report,  Snpl.  of  Schools      Burlington. 

Biimnial  Rejiort  of  Supt   uf  Public  Instruction.     Goloradu, 

.\iinual  Report  Board  uf  Ivlucalion.     Illiaca. 

Aiinual  Report  Ontario  Schools  of  Agriculture, 

Tlie  Public  Schools  of  Rocliesler. 

Korly  sincntli  Annual  report  on  Public  .Scliools  orBalliniore 

Senii  Annua^  Gifcular,  No.  '2,  from  Gliief  Supt.  Education.     I''red''- 


riclon  N.  B. 
Twentieth 


Aiinnal  lieiior!  ofllie  Board  of  SI.  Louis  Piiblic  Sehouls. 


Wniiletl 

For  School  section   .No.  2,   Mnnici|ialily  of  Grand 
Bay,  a  Teaclier  willi  an  Elcinentary  Sclionj  Diiilonia, 
both  Erencli  and  l'Inglish.     Salary  :  One  huudnd  and 
Eor  furiher  iiailieulars  a[iply  lo 

Gn.MilKS  E-NOLK, 

Secly.-Treasurer, 
•  Grand  Gré\e. 


Grève,  Gaspé 
able  to  teach 
-ixl\  ilullars. 


Go.  (iaspi'. 
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ABSTKACT  FOK  THE  MOIVTH  OF  MARCII,  1870. 

O.''  Tiii-IIorif.Y  MsTiiûRii-OGiOA!.  0;jiERVAiiONS  Tataiw:.n  McGill  Collège- Observatc'Y.     IIei«ht  Auove  Sea  Level,    187  Feet. 


■  Bai-omi'lcr  reailings  reduced  to  soa-levol  and  tomperature  of  32°  Falir.  f  Pressure  of  vajior  in  iriclios  morcury.  f  Hmiiiclity 
ri'Ialivo  saluration,  100.     Obsorved.     Ton  inclios  of  snow  is  lakcn  as  esqual  lo  ono  inch  of  water. 

Mean  tomperaturc  of  nionlli,  '2'i,56.  Mean  of  maxima  auil  iiiiiiima  tomperalure,  2'i.67.  Grealest  lioal  was  52.0  on  tlio  7st  ;  groalesl 
cold  was  .3.0  below  zito  on  tlio  lOtli, — giving  a  range  of  température  for  tlie  nionth  of  ôj.C  degreos.  Grealest  range  of  llie  tliermonn'ter  in 
one  day  was  32.5,  on  tlie  IGth  ;  leasl  range  was  4.9  degrees  on  tlie  Ist.  Mean  range  for  Ihe  monlh  was  13.4  degrees.  Mean  lieiglil  of  tlie 
baroinetor  for  was  29.0C1 1.  Higliest  reading  was  30.468  on  tho  lâtli;  lowrsl  reading  was  29.199,  on  tlio  29th — giving  a  range  of  I.27S 
inclies.  Mean  elaslic  force  of  vapor  in  Ibe  atmosphère  was  eijual  to  .1  107  inclies  of  mercury.  Mean  relativiv  luimidity  was  7G.  Maxi- 
mum relative  luunidity  was  99  on  tlie  2lsl.  Minimum  relative  liumidily  was  42on  tlie  3tli.  Mean  velocily  of  llie  winil  was  1 5.0  miles  pcr 
liom-  ;  Greatcst  mileage  in  one  hour  was  49  on  tlie  I9tli.  Grealest  velocity  was  52  m.  \>.  b.  ou  tlie  I3tli.  M^an  direction  ol  llie  wind,  Wesl. 
Mean  of  slcy  clouded  was  71  par  cent. 

Itain  fell  on  5  days.  Snow  fi-ll  ou  17  days  liain  or  suow  l^'ll  un  19(lays.  Fi.iinfall,  0.74  inclies.  Snow  fall  45. C  inclies.  Total  pivci|iila- 
lion  in  iuclie?  of  water  was  5.30. 
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Lo  !  ihcse  are  but  a  portion  oriIis\va\!^:  thev  iUIimIiuI  n  uhi- 
of  Hi?  glory, — Jon  xwi.  Il, 


!"■'■ 


If  on  a  r:iliii,  cleiir  night,  wheu  IIutc  is  iio  rnoon,\ve 
i-ngard  the  starlit  sky.  \v(i  sco  spanning  thc  va.sl  concave 
of  the  hoavens  a  zoii'n  of  clotuly  light.  In  ont-  conntry 
[England],  wliprc  tlip  air  is  seldom  frco  from  haze  and 
vapor,  even  whon  it  appoars  cloarcst,  tliis  wonrtcrfiil 
zono  is  faint  and  indistinct.  Only  in  certain  portions 
can  \vp  rccognizc  its  Inslro  so  dislinclly  as  to  feei 
assured  (nnlcss  acquainted  wilh  itsfignre  and  position) 
that  wc  arc  not  looking  at  clonds  iiigli  iip  in  thc  air. 
But  in  sontlicrn  latitudes  thc  Milky  Wav  isaglow  with 
light.  Thcrc  it  is  sccn  as  a  lnilliaiît  haiid  athwart  thc 
hcavcns — 

A  broad  and  ample  road,  who.'^e  dust  is  gold, 
.\nd  pavement  slars,  as  st.Trs  In  us  nppenr. 

Wccan  not  wondcr  that  ancicnt  ar-'ronomcrs  should 
havc  lookcd  with  wontlcr  on  ihis  aniazing  phononicnon. 
Steadfast  as  thc  stars  aniidsl  wlitch  ils  coitrsc  is  laid 
tho  galaxy  shonc  night  aftcr  night  before  Iheir  eves' 
and  offercd  'a  noble  problcm  for  thcir  thonglits.  Not 
did  Ihcy  fail  to  perceivc  thc  rneaning  of  that  stcadfast- 
ness  whicli,  to  the  \intlunkina,  woiild  hâve  had  no 
signiflcance.  They  saw  that  the  wondrons  eloud  must 


lie  al  an  enoi-inous  distance  :  and  that  in  ail  proljability 
ils  lighl  must  be  prodiiced  by  the  cdmbined  luster  of 
countless  stars,  reniovcd  lo  so  great  a  dislancc  as  lo  be 
sépara tely  indistingiiishable. 

Manilins,  Iheir  astronomical  poel.  ]>ut  forwanl  tliis 
stupcndou^?  conception,  and  \ve  fmd  Ovid  describing 
thc  Milky  "SVay  in  ternes  not  nnlike  (setting  aside  Iheii- 
paganisnil  those  in  wliich  one  acquainted  with  modem 
asti'onomical  results  niight   poeti'Cally  présent  Ihem  : — 

A  way  there  is  in  lieaven's  exlendcd  plain, 
VViiieh  wlien  the  skies  are  clear  is  seeii  below, 
And  mortals  by  the  name  of  Milky  know  ; 
Tlie  groundwork  is  of  stars,  through  wl  i'Ii  IIm'  ro.id  ■ 
Lies  open  to  the  Thunderer's  abode. 

But  it  is  wlien  llic  Milky  Way  is  sludied  wilh  the 
télescope  that  the  Irne  glories  of  this  wondei'ful  zone 
are  seen.  A  large  instrument  is  not  needcd.  Galilco 
saw  thc  wonders  of  the  galaxy  with  his  small  and 
imperfect  •'  optic  tube" — a  télescope  which.in  our  day, 
'Jiough  invaluable  as  a  Tclic  of  the  great  astronomei-, 
would  be  worth  but  a  few  shillings,  so  faras  ils  optical 
performance  isconferned.  Wright,  of  Dnrham.  analyzed 
the  dcplhs  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  formed  a  sound 
opinion  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  zone,  by  means  of 
a  télescope  only  ten  inclies  in  length.  The  smallesi 
télescope  which  tho  opticians  sell  for  star-gazing,  when 
turned  upon  certain  parts  of  thc  galaxy,  will  reveal  a 
scène  of  wonder  which  is  calculatcd  to  fill  Ihe  least 
thoughtful  inind  wilh  a  sensé  of  thc  infinité  power  and 
wisdoni  of  the  Almighty.  Countless  stars  pass  into  view 
as  the  Iclescope  is  swayed  by  the  carlh's  lolaliou 
athwart  the  rtch  i-egions  of  the  galaxy. 

There  are  stars  of  ail  orders  of  brightness.  from  those 
which  (secn  by  the  télescope)  resemlile  in  luster  the 
leading  glories  of  the  firmnmenl.  down  lo  tin\-  points 
of  light  only  caught  by  momentary  twinklings.  Everv 
variety  of  arrangement  is  seen.  Hère  Ihe  stars  are 
scattered  as  over  the  skies  at  night  ;  there  they  clusler 
in  groups,  as  thougti  drawn  together  lu-  somc  irresis 
tible  power  ;  in  one  région  they  seem  to  form  spravsof 
stars  like  diamonds  sprinkled  over  fern  leaves  ;  else- 
where  thev  lie  in  streams  and  rows,  in  coronets  and 
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loops  and  festoons  resembling  the  star  fesloon  which, 
in  the  constellation  Perseus,  parlands  the  black  robe  of 
night.  Norare  varieties  of  cofor  wanting  to  render  the 
display  more  wonderful  and  more  beautiful.  Many  of 
tho  stars  which  crowd  iipon  the  view  arc  red,  orange, 
and  yellow.  Among  them  are  groiips  of  two  and  three 
and  four  (multiple  stars,  as  they  are  callcd),  araongst 
which  blue  and  groen  andlilac  and  purple  stars  appear. 
forming  tho  most  charming  contrast  to  tho  rnddy  and* 
yoUov.'orbs  near  which  thcv  are  commonly  socn. 

Butilis  whon  we  considcr  what  it  is  that  wc  are 
really  contcmplating  that  tho  true  meaningof  the  scène 
is  discerned.  that  tho  truc  lesson  tanght  by  the  star 
depths  is  understood.  Thon  wo  may  sny  with  llio  poot. 
but  in  another  sonso — 

Tlie  fioor  of  lioavcn 
Is  Ihick  inlaiii  \vitli  patii#«;  of  briglit  gold  ; 
Tliore's  not  the  smallest  orb  wliich  Ihou  holiold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
suit  ([iiiring  to  tlie  yoiing-pyedchei-ubim. 

The  leasl  of  the  stars  seen  in  the  galactic  depths — oven 
thoiigh  the  télescope  which  rcveals  it,  be  the  mightiest 
yct  niade  by  man,  so  that  with  ail  othcr  télescopes  that 
star  wonld  be  iinseen— is  a  sun  like  our  own.  It  is  a 
niighty  mass,  capable  of  swaying  by  its  attraction  ihe 
motions  of  worlds,  like  our  oarth  and  lier  foUow-planels, 
circling  in  their  stately  courses  around  it.  It  is  an  orb 
instinc"}  with  lifo  (if  onemay  so  speak),  aglow  withliory 
ruergy.  pouring  ont  oach  moment  supplies  of  lifo  and 
power  to  the  wo'rlds  which  circle  around  it.  It  is  a 
inighty  cnginc,  working  mit  the  purpose  of  its  great 
Creator  ;  it  is  agiant  hearl,  whoso  pulsations  are  tho 
source  whence  myriad  forms  of  lifo  dérive  support  ; 
and  unlil  tho  fuel  which  maintains  its  fircs  shall  be 
(^onsumed,  that  mighty  engine  will  fulfill  its  work  ; 
until  its  life-blood  shall  be  exhaustod,  that  giant  heart 
will  throb  \mceasingly.  And  more  wonderful  yc^t, 
porhaps,  is  the  thought  that  whcre  ail  seems  peace  and 
repose,  there  is  in  reality  a  clangor  and  a  tumult  com- 
jiared  with  which  ail  the  forms  of  ujiroar  Imowri  iiiion 
oarth  sink  inlo  ulter  insignificance. 

^Ye  know  something  of  the  processes  al  work  upon 
our  own  sun.  We  know  of  storras  raging  thoro,  in 
which  fiery  vapor  masses,  tons  of  thousands  of  miles 
in  breadlh,  sweon  onward  at  a  rate  e.\ceeding  a  hundred- 
fold  in  vclocity  tlie  swiftost  rush  of  our  e.xpross  trains. 
We  see  matter  (lung  forth  from  the  depths  lieneath  the 
sun's  blazing  surface  to  a  height  excoeding  ton  and 
Iwenty-fold  the  diameter  of  tho  globe  on  which  wo 
live.  'And  wc  know  that  thèse  tremendous  motions, 
though  they  seem  to  takc  place  silontiy,  musl  in  reality 
be  accompànied  with  a  tumult  and  ùproar  altogether 
inconceivable.  We  know  that  procisely  as  distance  so 
reduces  the  seeming  dimensions  of  thèse  vapor  masses, 
and  their  seeming  rate  of  motion,  that  even  in  tho  most 
powerfnl  télescopes  they  appear  like  the  tiuiest  of  Iho 
clouds  that  tleck  the  bosom  of  the  snmmer  sky,  and 
change  as  slowly  in  their  seeming  shape;  so  distance 
parlly,  and  parlly  the  absence  of  a  médium  to  convey 
the  Sound,  reduces  to  an  iitter  silence  a  noiso  and 
clangor  compared  with  which  the  roar  of  the  hnrricane, 
the  crash  of  the  thunderbolt-  the  bcllowing  of  tho  vol- 
cano,  and  the  hideous  groaning  of  t^io  oarVbqnako  are 
as  absoluto  silence.  , 

What,  thon,  must  bo  our  Ihonghls  whon  we  soe 
thousands  of  stars,  ail  suns  like  our  own,  and  many 
probably  far  surpassing  him  in  sploudor,  jiassing  iii 
stately  progress  across  tlie  lelescopicfiold  of  view  ?  The 
raind  sinks  appelled  before  the  amazing  meaning  of  Ihc 
display.    As  we  gaze  at  the  wondrons  scène  an  infinité 


significance  is  found  in  the  words  of  the  inspirod 
Psalmist  :  "  Wlien  I  consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of 
Thy  hands,lhe  sun  and  stars  which  Thon  hast  ordained, 
what  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  or  the  son 
of  man  that  Thou  regardost  him  ?  " 

It  has  been  said  that  with  the  leloscopes  with  which 
the  Herschels  hâve  survoyod  the  depths  of  heavon 
twenty  millions  of  stars  are  visible.  But  thèse  téles- 
copes do  not  ponetrate  to  the  limits  i5f  Ihe  star  system. 
In  certain  parts  of  the  Milky  Way,  Sir  W.  Ilerschel 
not  only  failed  to  penetrate  tho  star  dopths  with  his 
guaging  télescope  (hore  spoken  of),  though  the  mirrnr 
was  eightoon  iiiches  in  widlh  :  but  ovoii  whon  ho 
brought  inlo  action  his  great  forty-feet  télescope,  with 
its  mirror  four  foot  across,  lie  still  saw  thatcloiidy  light 
which  spoaKs  of  star  depths  as  yot  unfathomed.  Nay, 
the  giant  télescope  of  Lord  Rosse  has  utterly  failed  "to 
penotratethe  océan  of  space  that  surrounds  us  on  ail 
sides. 

And  ovon  Ihis  is  not  ail.  Thèse  efforts  to  résolve  the 
galaxy  into  its  componout  stars  hâve  been  hpplied  to 
portions  of  tho  Milky  Way  which -(thoro  is  now  roason 
to  believe)  are  relafively  near  to  ns.  But  in  Ihe  survey 
of  tho  heavens  with  powerfnl  télescopes  streams  of 
cloudy  light  liavo  beon  seeu,  so  faint  as  to  convey  the 
idea  of  infinité  distance,  and  no  lolescope  yet  made  by 
man  lias  shown  the  soparato  stars  which  donbtless 
constitule  those  alniost  evanescent  star-regions.  We  are 
thus  brought  into  Ihe  présence  of  star  clouds  as 
mysierious  to  ourselves  as  the  star  clouds  of  the  galaxy 
wëre  to  Ihe  astroiiomers  of  old  tiiuos.  Aftcr  penetrating, 
by  means  of  tho  télescope,  to  dopths  excoeding  millions 
of  times  the  distance  of  the  sun  (inconceivalile  though 
that  distance  is),  we  find  oursehes  still  surrounded  by 
the  same  mysteries  as  when  we  (irst  started.  Around 
lis  and  before  ns  are  still  tho  infinité  star  depths,  and 
the  only  certain  lesson  we  can  be  said  to  hâve  learned 
is,  that  those  depths  are  and  must  ever  remain  iinfatho- 
mable.  Truly,  the  Gorman  poot  Richtor  has  spoken 
well  in  those' wonderful  [words  which  our  own  prose 
poot  De  Quincy  has  so  iiobly  translatod  ;  his  sploiidid 
vision  aptly  expresses  the  feoljlenoss  of  nian's  concop 
tiens  in  tho  présence  of  the  infinité  wondors  of  création  : 

'•  God  called  up  from  dreanis  a  man  into  Ihe  vesti- 
bule of  lieavou,  sayiiig,  '  Como  lliou  hither,  and  see  the 
glory  of  niy  liousc.'  And  to  the  angels  which  slood 
arovnid  histlirone  ho  said,  '  Tako  him,  strip  from  him 
his  ro))os  of  flesli  ;  cleanso  his  vision,  and  put  a  now 
broath  into  his  notrils,  only  touch  not  with  any  change 
his  human  keart,  tho  heart  that  weops  and  trembles.' 
It  was  done  ;  and  wilh  a  mighty  angel  for  his  guide 
the  man  stood  roady  for  his  infinité  voyage  ;  and  from 
the  terraces  of  heaven,  without  sound  or  farowell,  at 
once  they  wheeledaway  into  endloss  space.  Sometimes 
with  lliè  solemn  Hight  of  angel  wiiigs  they  passed 
through  Zaliaras  of  darkness,  through  wildernosses  of 
dcath,  that  divided  tho  worlds  of  life  ;  sometimes  they 
swept  ovej;  frontiers  that  wcro  quickoning  under  pro 
phetic  motions  from  God.    Thon  from  a  distance  wliich 


in  heaven. 


light  dawiiod  for  a  time 
shapoloss  film  ;  liy  uuultoraldo  pace  the 
to  them,  they  by  nnullorable  pace  to  the 
moment  tho  nishiiig  of  planots  was  iipon 
moment  tlio  blazing  of  suns  was  around 


is  counted  only 
through  a 
light  swopl 
lighl.  In  a 
them  ;  iu  a 
them. 

'■  Thon  came  olornilios  of  Iwilighl,  that  revealed  but 
were  nnt  revealed.  On  tho  riglit  hand  and  the  lofl 
towered  mighty  conslcUations,  that  by  solfropetilinns 
and  answors  from  afar,  that  by  counter-positious,  buill 
up  Irininphal  gatos,  whose  architraves,  wliose  archways, 
liorizontal,   upright,  rested.  rose,  at  altitude,  by  spa'ns 
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ihat  seemed  ghoslly  from  infinitudc.  Without  moasure 
were  the  architraves,  past  number  were  the  archways, 
beyond  memory  the  gâtes.  Witliiu  were  stairs  tlïal 
scaled  the  cternities  around  ;  above  was  below  and 
below  was  above,  to  the  nian  stripped  of  gravitaling 
body  ;  depth  was  swallowed  up  in  hoighl  insurmoun- 
table,  height  was  swallowed  up  in  depth  unfathomable. 
Suddonly,  as  thus  they  rode  from  infinité  to  infinité, 
suddenly,  as  thus  they  tilted  over  abysmal  worhls,  a 
mighty  cry  arose  that  svstems  more  mysterious,  tliat 
worlds  more  billowy,  othcr  hights  and' other  deptiis, 
were  coming,  were  nearing,  were  at  hand. 

'•  Then  tlie  nian  sighed  and  stopped,  shuddered  and 
wept.  Ilis  overladen  lieart  uttcred  itself  in  tears,  and 
he  said,  '  Angcl,  I  will  go  no  further  ;  for  the  spirit  of 
man  acheth  with  Ihis  infmity.  Insufferalile  is  the  glory 
of  God.  Let  me  lie  down  in  the  grave,  and  hido  me 
from  the  persécution  of  tho  Infinité,  for  end  I  seo  there 
is  nonc.'  And  from  ail  the  listening  stars  that  shone 
around  issued  a  choral  voico,  •  The  man  speaketh 
truly  :  end  there  is  none  that  ever  yet  we  heard  of  !  ' 
■  End  is  tlicre  none  ?'  the  angel  soîemnly  denvinded  ; 
'  is  there  indeed  no  end  ?  And  is  this  the  sorrow  that 
fiUs  you  '!  '  But  no  voice  answered,  that  he  might 
answer  himself.  Then  the  angel  threw  up  his  glorions 
hands  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  saying,  '  End  is  there 
none  to  the  uni  verse  of  God.  Lo  !  also  there  is  no 
beffinninp.'  •' 


The  StHdy  of  Natiiral  Histoiy 

IIY    PRES.  S.  H.  McCOLLESTEn. 

Philosophy,  poetry,  and  history  hâve  their  represen- 
t.itive  nren.  tlius,  Bacon  is  the  exponent  of  philosophv, 
Shakespeare  of  pootry,  and  llumboldt  of  natural  hi's- 
tory.  The  latter  was  a  peculiar  man  by  nature.  Ile  was 
gifted  with  a  comprehensive  mind  and  a  fine  tempé- 
rament. Pure  in  his  aspirations,  he  was  disposed  to 
scek  and  know  the  good.  In  his  course  he  was  not 
spécial  or  partial.  Ile  seemed  to  strike  ont  in  ail  direct- 
ions. Ile  made  intimate  friends  of  the  stones,  flowers, 
and  stars.  Certain  minds  may  hâve  gone  doeper  into 
the  strata  of  the  earth.  or'soared  higlier  into  the 
heavens;  but  it  is  believed  that  no  other  mind  lias 
exercised  by  common  consent  such  unquestioned 
authority  on  ail  scicntific  snbjects.  He  is  the  worlds 
cosmopolitan,  the  king  in  the  realm  of  universal 
science.  He  seemed  to  assimilate  in  himself  the  know- 
ledge  of  others;  and  .when  he  had  explored.  as  far  as 
possible,  with  borrowed  light,  lie  kindled  his  own 
torch,  and  journeyed  far  on  in  hiddenwavs.  Delighted. 
ennobled,  strengthened,  at  length  lie  returned,-ladenpd 
with  the  trophies  of  science  and  patient  endeavor.  and 
presented  to  the  world  his  wondorful  picture  of  tliings 
above,  around,  and  lielow— his  '"Cosmos." 

His  life  was  one  of  remarkable  activitv.  He  was 
always  in  earnesl,  and  determined  in  his  work.  He  lelt 
that  one  can  not  borrow  of  nature,  but  must  bny  and 
pay  down.  He  indulgcd  in  no  wild  fancies  or  visionarv 
théories,  but  pressed  on  to  the  discovery  of  facts. 

Though  the  frosl  of  ninety  winters  hàd  rested  upon 
his  head.  the  beat  of  ninety  snmmers  had  scored  his 
countenance,  and  the  observations  of  four-score  and 
ten  years  had  furnislied  his  mind  with  the  riches  of 
wisdom  and  truth,  yet  his  heart  was  voung,  his  mind 
active,  and  his  love  of  studv  undimfnished.  Ripe  in 
expérience  and  culture,  he^  passed  peacefullv  to  the 
higher  life,  leving  behind  the  sure  testimonv'that  the 
stndy  and  pursuit  of  natural  history  is  productive  of 
great  gool.  and  calculated  to  elevate'the  soûl  and  pré- 


pare it  bettei- l'or  dulies   hcre,  and  for  the   richesl  joys 
nei'eafter. 

It  were  well  if  more  would  walk  in  the  footsteps  ot 
this  great  man,  this  student  of  nature.  But  it  is  n 
lamentable  fact,  that  the  study  of  natural  history  is 
greatly  neglected  in  this  country.  Our  educatiôn.il 
institutions  give  it  too  little  attention.  It  occupies  the 
inerest  nook  in  the  libéral  course  of  study.  Students 
are  not  often  required  to  take  it  up  until  they  hâve 
nearly  run  the  collège  race  and  rcached  the  goal. 
Wearied  with  many  studies,  and  worn  by  years  of 
mental  application,  they  wear  oui  a  season  in  contriving 
how  to  avoid  tiiis  and  that  lu'anch  of  natural  science  ; 
or,  otherwise,  if  a  student  chances  to  be  enamored  wilh  . 
nature,  he  is  liable  to  be  set  down  as  belonging  to  thi' 
school-girl  order,  romanticand  weak.  How  is  it  possible 
in  such  cases  that  the  real  object  of  éducation  can  lie 
understood  and  appreciated  ? 

In  some  parts  of  Europe,  a  more  judicious  melhoil  is 
chosen.  The  child  is  early  made  acquaintcd  with  the 
elemenlary  principles  of  natural  liistory.  Almost  every 
home  bas  ils  muséum  of  curiosities.  Children  delight 
to  spend  their  holidays  in  highways  and  by  the  hedges, 
in  woods  and  glens,  by  lakes  and  brooks,  becoming 
familiar  with  animal  life  in  ail  its  varieties  and  forms. 
Natural  history  occupies  a  high  place  in  their  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  Their  graduâtes  are  men  of  the 
most  extensive  culture  and  broadest  views.  Their  tra- 
velers  see  the  most,  and  describe  the  best.  Their  scholars 
are  the  most  profound,  and  their  literature  the  niost 
mature. 

It  is  also  true  of  America  that  she  bas  some  amateurs 
of  natural  science.  Still,  is  it  not  a»  fact  that  in  this 
country  more  attention  should  be  given  to  chemistry, 
botany,  astronomy,  geology,  zoology,  and  practical 
science?  To  do  this,  it  is  not  necessary  that  less  time 
should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  (dassics.  Thèse 
hâve,  and  should  bave,  a  prominent  position.  The 
ancien!  languages  are  the  mirrors  through  which  are 
to  be  seen  great  and  noble  minds.  It  is  important  thaï 
the  si  n  dent  of  tJie  présent  day  should  become  acquainted 
wilh  the  style  of  their  finished  productions,  the  care 
with  which  they  selected  their  expressions,  the  zeal 
with  whiclj  they  pursued  the  study  of  éloquence,  tlie 
high  estimale  which  they  had  of  patriotism,  fidelity, 
and  heroism.  The  student  should  become  familiar  with 
the  tragic  poet,  the  epic  bard,  and  the  learned  sage. 
This  can  be  doue,  it  is  believed,  only  by  Iraveling, 
without  poney  or  staff,  in  the  toilsonio  and  Ihorny  way 
which  leads  into  the  dark  land  of  a  departed  people. 
Yet  ail  this  need  not  interfère  with  that  spécial  attention 
which  is  claimed  for  the  study  of  natural  hisiory. 
Contact  with  nature  bas  a  tendency  to  freshen  and 
invigorate  ail  the  powers  andfaculties  of  the  mind.  Let 
one  liave  for  companions  Oowers,  stones,  beasts,  and 
birds,  and  he  will  be  ail  the  more  likely  to  hâve  a 
([uick  relish  for  classic  lore. 

Every  collège,  liefore  the  senior  year,  oiight  lo 
engage  the  tliought  and  enlist  the  interest  of  the 
students  in  the  dilTerent  branches  of  natural  history. 
Let  them  become  interested  in  thèse,  and  they  would 
hâve  something  to  engage  their  minds  in  reereation 
hours.  Then  their  leisnre  time  would  seldom  be  spent 
in  dram-shops  and  gaming-saloons.  They  would  prêter 
to  go  into  the  woods  and  fields,  to  rambleby  brook  and 
seashore,  applying  the  princLples  of  science  and  philo- 
sophy. Il  would  be  a  pleasure  for  thern  to  investigate 
and  inquire  into  the  why  and  wherefore.  In  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two,  by  improving  the  odd  moments,  they 
wouid  be  able  to  collect,  classify,  and  arrange  a  choice 
cabinet  of  insects,  fiowers,  shells,  and  minerais.  AU  the 
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wtiilo,  tlioy  wûukl  bc  gainingalso  in  mental  discipline. 
Their  analyticalpowers  wonld  be  broughl  into  constant 
exorcise.  Now  thouglits  and  expériences  wonld  inspire 
and  inform  their  minds,  and  give  a  fresh  glow  to  their 
wliole  life.  The  wonld  go  forth  from  their  Aima  Mater 
lo  be.  and  to  do  good.  They  wonld  live  in  a  world  of 
matchless  beauty  and  trnth,  whence  they  would  bring 
lorlh  many  Ihings,  new  and  old,  to  deliglit  and  instrucl. 

Tlie  spécial  work  to  be  done  for  the  student,  is  to 
enahle  liim  to  hclp  liimsell'.  Witliont  self  effort,  niind 
can  no  more  thrive  than  a  forest  of  oaks  can  grow 
cranimed  ialo  a  danip,  cold  cnvern.  llow  many  going 
ont  from  onr  institutions,  make  a  perl>ct  failure  wlien 
they  coiho  to  act  for  themsolves  !  They  bave  been 
carrUd  thus  far  ;  the  way  bas  not  been  pointed  ont, 
and  they  forced  lo  jonrney  on  themselves.  They  bave 
been  more  ambitions  to  récite  well  than  to  think  well. 
Hence  many  are  smatterers,who  wonld  be  philosophers 
if  they  had  bccncorrectly  taught  and  enconraged.  They 
judge  themselves  wise,  because  they  bave  walked  in 
the  bealen  track  of  some  litcratcur. 

If  a  student  can  be  indncecj  early  to  bow  and  Worship 
at  nature's  shrine,  be  will  therd  learn  the  most  im- 
portant, lessons  of  bis  life.  Ile  wil.l  soon  discover  bow 
little  lie  knows,  and  how  mncli  therc  is  to  be  known. 
The  world  will  be  fnll  of  the  mysterious  ;  but  the  mnv. 
the  beantiful,  and  true  will  altract  liim  onward.  There 
will  fall  inlo  bis  bosom,  like  ni.anna  from  beaven, 
thonghts,  truliis,  and  suggestions,  which  will  point  the 
way  to  a  happy  and  useful  life.  By  tho  time  ho  bas 
reached  one  height,  he  will  bave  gained  discipline  and 
strength,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  pusli  on  still  higher. 
AU  the  while  he  will  l)e  nieek.  humble,  adoring. 
trusting.  Thus  it  was  wilh  Iluinboldt,  Miller,  IIilchcoci<. 
and  bas  been  wilh  every  true  scholar  of  natur(\ 

Perhaps  the  strongesl  rcason  which  can  he  urged  in 
favor  of  devotingmore  time  and  attention  tothe  natnral 
sciences  is  that  they  tend  to  carry  man  ont  of  himself 
and  unité  him  in  close  relationship  to  God.  By  theni 
he  is  convinced  that  the  visible  is  a  sure  prool'ofthe 
invisible,  that  the  essence  of  things  is  spiritual,  and 
that  man,  for  the  most  part  in  this  life,  must  walk  by 
faith.  The  center  of  the  greal  circle  of  sciences  rests  on 
faith  m  God.  The  student  of  nature  can  advance  Init  a 
little  way  by  sighl.  The  chemist,  with  bis  crucible  and 
lamp,  may  separate  the  compound  into  its  simple 
éléments,  but  no  can  not  asccrtain  how,  whence.  oi' 
why  the  latter  exist. 

The  botanist  may  dis.=ect  the  Iree — rool.  liunk, 
brandi,  stem,  leaf,  and  flower  ;  yet  the  life-principle 
he  can-not  discov»r.  How  and  why  it  grows  he  can  nol 
nnderstand.  The  geologist  may  delve  into  the  crnst  of 
the  earth,  discovering  wondeï'ful  facts  concerning  its 
bistory  and  changes  ;  yet  he  can  not  advance  a  great 
distance  before  he  is'involved  in  darkness  and  losl 
in  mystei'y.  Faith  alone  can  light  up  his  way,  and 
spoed  him  onward.  The  astronomer  may  soarauil  revel 
among  the  stars;  lie  may  see  mnch  "to  deliglit  and 
aslonish  ;  Init  his  physical  sight  soon  fails  him.  and  bv 
the  eyo  of  faith  only  can  he  still  gaze  iq)  among  those 
infinité  worlds,  and  at  length  see  God.  So  it  is  with  ail 
who  travel  in  nature's  realm  ;  they  soon  reacli  that 
fioint  iifyond  which  im  mortal  seiise  can  ]ienetrate. 
But  by  tlins  walking  and  exploring,  they  are  jirepared 
to  beleivc.  They  can  not  rest  satisfied  iintil,  from  the 
j)lant,  the  stone,  and  tho  star,  they  mounl  by  failli  up 
lo  God.  The  inore  true  science  there  is,  the  more  failli. 
The  gnvater  the  knowledge  of  the  earth,  the  clearerthe 
insighl  iuto  heaven.  Themore  the  miiui  admires  nature, 
tlie  more  the  heart  delights  in  révélation.  Tlie  life  of 
the  divine  Teacher  isan  illustration  of  ihis.  Ili^  instnii' 


lions  show  lie  had  a  passionale  foudness  for  the  works 
of  nature.  His  sermons  are  replète  with  metaphors, 
similes,  and  illustrations  drawn  from  the  grass,  the 
lily,  the  sparrow,  flie  lake,  and  the  monntainr  He  went 
inlo  fhe  wilderness  to  pray  and  to  prépare  himself  for 
his  great  duties.  He  was  baptized  in  the  Jordan,  taught 
by  the  Sea  of  Galilée,  was  transfigured  on  Taljor.  ;ind 
bade  adieu  lo  his  disciples  in  the  midst  of  the  quiel 
and  charming  beauties  of  Ascension  Mount. 

The  mindtliat  is  really  in  fellowsliip  witli  natuie, 
and  understands  lier  teachings,  can  nol  lurn  wilh  indif 
ference  from  the  word  of  God.  It  will  lind  no  soil  hère 
sufTiciently  deep  in  which  lo  grow  and  perfect  Ihe 
soûl.  The  true  and  faithfnl  student  of  nalnral  bistory 
will  willingly  how  al  Ihe  IVet  of  Jésus,  and  learn  cif 
him.  lie  will  disroxri'  beaiilr  and  trnth  in  the  compte 
teness  of  Matthew,  the  lirevily  of  Mark,  the  deliniteness 
of  Luke,  the  humanily  of  John,  the  earnestnessof  Peter, 
the  dévotion  of  James,  and  Ihe  logic  of  Paul.  Sacred 
bistory  is  the  completion  of  natnral  bistory.  Let 
studeiits  become  adepls In  the  lalter,  and  they  will  be 
faithfnl  disciples  of  the  foimer.  Let'  them  become 
faniiliîir  wilh  tho  nalnral,  and  tliey  will  In'conie  earnest 
seekers  :ilti'i'  the  spiritual. 


.loriciiUiiral  (iieiiiistry  or  Noioiitiflc  FarmiiiK' 

liv  AxiiiiKu    ICkkcan. 

(Kiad    before.  tlie  Teacliers  Association  in  connection  witli  ilie    |ac(|ncs- 
C'anier  N'oi-mal  School,  Montréal,  Mayîôtli,  1876.) 

Mil.  l'iiKsntENT  AND  Gi:xtm:\ien, — The -siibjecl  1  wisli 
to  bring  under  y(iiir  iiDlice  \^  Aip-icidlunil  Chemislnj  or 
Scirnli/ic  Fanniih/.  ' 

Agriculture  isan  honourable  profession  ;  thelirsl  man 
that  ever  lived  upon  tho  earth,  was  an  Agricnllurisl. 
and  Agriculture  mnst  exisl  till  the  last  man  leavcs  it. 

The  knowledge  which  an  Agricullurist  ongbt  to 
possess,  needs  nol  extend  very  far.  He  should  at  least 
possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  iilements  that 
forni  plants,  ihe  nature  ami  combinatio-n  of  the  soil  in 
whicli  they  grow,  and  the  kind  and  ijuantity  of  feriili- 
zing  manui'e  lie  is  to  apply.  It  is  npon  this  very 
knowledge  ihal,  praclically  speaking,  the  subsislence 
of  the  whole  hninan  ivice  is  dépendent  ;  the  tiller  of 
the  soil  is  Ihe  ]»nrveyor  l'or  ail  mankind.  To  know  Ibis, 
the  Agricnltnrisl  ninsl  liave  :i  knowletlge  of /l(/r/c)'//î'/V'/ 
Clifimislry. 

It  is  now  well  iindi.'rslood,  lli.tj  jilanls  niiist  bc  feil. 
aud  llial  i>very  jilaiit  is  fasiiilious,  and  will  only  reçoive 
ils  own  parlicnlar  and  proper  kiiul  of  food.  The  iliel 
of  plants  is  as  niuch  Id  he  allendt>il  to  for  their  healtli 
and  maliirily,  as  Ihe  ilid  ol  a  cliild  for  ils  heallli  ami 
growth. 

Thi>  primaiy  ohjcH-l  in  cnltivaling  Ihe  gronml  is  lo 
gi\e  nntritious  fooil  to  the  idanl's  growth.  Their  food 
niust  be  of  Iwo  kinds,  orfianir  ami  inori/aiilc.  atiil  is 
tlerived  front  Iwo  sources,  llii^  cUiuoxphcrc  and  llie  sail 
in  \\bich  Ihey  are  fixed. 

Tlii>  organic  food  of  plants  is  ilcriM'd,  as  il  bas  bt^'ii 
said,  from  the  alinosplnn-e  aiitl  snpplied  by  nature 
wilhout  hiiman  aid.  It  consists  of  four  simple  éléments, 
namely  :  Carbon,  Oxi/i/cn,  lli/ilroi/cn  and  Nllroi/ei>.  The 
inoriianic  pari  of  plants  consislsof  len  ortwelve  simple 
(déments,  naimdy  :  Polosh,  Soda,  Lime,  Silica,  Phosplioric 
Acid,  Sidphiiric  Acid,  i\Ui\  some  oliier.  The  organic  iiart 
of  plants  is  vasily  the  greatei-.  il  forins  froin  !lil  lo '.l'.l 
per  cent  lA'  alniost  al!  jilanis,  as  may  be  show  ii  jiy 
iiui'liiiig  a  plaiil.  Tii.'it  wliicli  passes  away  or  ilisajipears, 
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foniis  Carbon,  o.vygcn.  liydrogoii  and  nitrogcii:  and 
llie  asiles  or  wliat  romains,  forms  llin  inorganic  part, 
wliich  is  very  small  whcn  tlic  sizi'  of  llic  plant,  lieforc 
it  was  Lurnt,  is  considered. 

New,  to  say  somelhiiig  of  tlie  proiiorlics  of  thèse  funr 
simple  éléments  thaï  form  the  organic  part  of  liants  ; 
tiireo  are  gascs,  namely  :  oxygen,  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen;  the  foiirth,  carhon,  is  a  solid — the  diamond 
is  pnre  earbon.  Carhon  and  o.xygen  form  carhonic  acid 
gas.  which  is  a  most  deadly  poison  whcn  taken  inlo 
the  lungs;  it  is  said  Ihat  no  air-breathing  animal  can 
live  more  than  two  minutes  in  pure  carhonic  acid  gas. 
It  is  prodnctd  in  many  ways  :  Ist.  ail  animais  exhale 
il  from  tlieir  luiigs  ;  "2nd.  ail.  matter  in  the  slatc  of 
combustion  ;  ;jrd.  ail  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and 
4lh.  AU  decomposing  animal  substances. 

It  may  he  hère  uaturally  asked.  why  not  the  whole 
atnnjsphere  liecome  vitiated.  and  unfit  for  Ihe  liabitation 
nf  animal  life.  .But  the  Greal  Dispenser  of  ail  good  lias 
so  ortiained  it.  that  wliat.would  deslroy  animal  life, 
becomes  food  l'or  Ihe  vegetable  kingdom.  Plants,  by 
iheir  leaves  and  greeu  parts,  lake  in  or  absorli  carhonic 
acid  gas.  relaiu  the  carhon  which  adds  to  tlieir  size, 
and  forms  Iheir  libres  or  woody  jiart.  amlgive  back  the 
O.xgen  for  the  support  of  animal  life;  for  no  animal 
can  subsisi  without  ils  pri'sence  :  Ihis  ,i;i'and  disc()\er\' 
was  made  in  the  last  ceutury. 

A  chemist,  Ijy  Jiame  Donncl.  was  the  lirst  who  observcd 
tlie  phenomeiHjn  of  gascons  évolution  by  tiie  leaves  of 
plants;  Dr.  Priestlij,  in  177i,  discovered  the  gas  to  be 
oxygen.  .\nothcr  ciicmist.  lui/cnlwuzc.  sliowed  that  Ihe 
plant  should  come  under  the  intlucncc  of  thesuu's  light 
aiul  beat  :  ami  Scnnabkr.  another  [ihilosopher,  showed 
that  the  oxygen  cas.  so  ubtained.  is  the  proiluct  of  the 
décomposition  of  carhonic  acid  gas. 

Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  form  ail  the  watcr  that 
^urronnds  tlu;  ;.,dolJc  ;  Iwo  parts  of  hydrogen  and  one 
of  oxygen  by  volume,  form  water.  Hydrogen  and  nitro- 
gen form  Anunoiiia.  or  what  is  more  comiuouly  called 
hartsborn. 

Il  is  iiow  iinderstood  that  plants  do  not  take  in 
nilrugen  froni  the  air  ;  and  as  nitrogen  is  found  in  the 
i-onstiliilion  of  plants  and  animais,  Ihen  Ihe  plant  mnst 
take  it  in  by  Ihe  root  or  spongeles  from  the  soil,  in  the 
stalc  of  ammonia, -which  is  furnisiied  to  the  soil  in  Ihe 
slate  of  uianurc. 

AU  manure  co-tains  ammonia,  but  in  the  grcatest 
([uautity  in  animal  manure.  An  ohvious  illustration 
may  be  seen — if  you  examine  the  bedding  that  is  taken 
from  hors(^s.  and  pile  it  oulside  the  stable  for  a  week  or 
so,  till  it  begins  to  beat  or  décompose,  then  turn  it  ovci-, 
and  you  will  iind  a  vei-y  pungent  gas  to  escape  from  it, 
the  same  as  from  ammonia  or  hartsborn  liought  at  the 
apotliecary's,  but  not  so  strong.  And  you  may  see 
wliite  flaky  matter  ;  this  is  Ammonia  in  a  solid  state. 
whicli  plants  or  vegetable  take  in  from  the  soil. 

Oxygen  aiul  nitrogen  form  the  air  that  surrounds  the 
earih. — In  every  hundred  gallons  of  comnion  air.  Ihere 
are  '20  of  oxygen  and  80  gallons  of  nitrogen. 

Xow.  as  tiie  fxiod  of  plants  isderived  from  Ihe  atmos- 
pliere  and  Ihe  land  in  which  they  grow.  and  if  any  of 
thèse  éléments  are  wanting  in  the  soil.  il  must  be- 
supplied  liy  the  agriculturist  in  the  form  of  manure. 

In  ordei'  lo  do  this,  the  farmer  should  hâve  a  know- 
ledge  oi agricullural  chcmistnj.  The  idea  that  the  farmer 
requires  nothing  but  practice  and  expérience  lo  cnsurc 
success,  is  as  erroneous  as  to  suppose  the  school- 
teacher  requires  no  knowledge  of  geography,  grammar, 
or  arithmetic. 

The  faihire  (d  praclical  men  in  attempting  to  apply 
sonu>  new  [irinciples.  is  owing  Lo  the  wani  of  knowledge 


and  skill  in  conibining  science  \\\\.\i  praclicc.  Tue  niau 
who  knows  the  principal  properties  and  the  particular 
énergies  of  the  material  with  which  he  lias  to  do,  pro- 
vided  always  he  bas  practical  skill,  is  obviously  iu  a 
much  botter  position,  than  one  that  knows  nothing  of 
them,  and  scorns  the  very  idea  ôf  learning  nnylhing 
from  books. 

Science  points  ont  preciselv  the  composition  of  both 
plant  and  soil  ;  and  the  particular  kind  of  exliaustion 
eflected  by  différent  kinds  of  plants.  Science  tells  us 
ail  our  commoa  plants  contain  lime,  potash,-  soda, 
magnesia,  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine,  silica,  oxide  of 
iron  and  some  otliers.  Now,  it  is  known  thèse  éléments 
dilTer  in  amount  in  différent  plants  :  thus  wheat  requires 
larger  quantifies  of  lime,  pïitash,  &c,  than  some  otlier  of 
the  several  grasses.  Science,  not  only  indicates  that 
différent  varieties,  but  that  différent  parts  of  plants 
cxhaust  Ihe  soil  in  différent  proportions.  Science,  in  a 
word,  points  oui,  \sUhc  cavsc  ofllic  cxhav.stion.  and  2nd 
tlic  mcans  of  prcvcnlinfj  il. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  the  agricultural 
producc  of  tins  Province  might  bc  double-d,  if  a  systein 
of  improvcd  tillagc,  such  as  is  within  the  power  of  ail 
to  adopl.  were  but  generally  practised  ami  more  lihe- 
rally  aided  and  encouraged  by  our  Provincial  Govern- 
ment. The  individual  land-owners  theniselves  \sould 
not  only  lie  largely  benelitted,  but  a  great  national 
advanlagc  would  occnr  thercfi'om — tins  is  iu  fact  the 
only  high  road  to  national  icealth. 

Another  crror  is  the  farmers  of  thi>  Province 
generally  cullivate  too  much  land,  that  is,  more 
land  is  ploughed  than  is  well  andproperhy  cnltivated  : 
liencc  llie  low  averagc  and  misérable  crops  of 
grain  so  generallv  harvested  throughout  tlio  connlr>'. 
As  an  évidence  ol  this  fact,  it  lias  been  shown  the  very 
low  average  of  8  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  for  this 
Province — this  must  be  admitted  is  far  below  the 
natural  capabilitics  of  the  soil  :  for  it  has  been  shown. 
some  80  years  ago,  this  Province  produced  the  best 
wheat  in  America.  It  was  the  Canadian  wheat  that  took 
the  (irst  prizes  at  the  great  London  and  Pans  exhibi- 
tions ^oine  '2\  years  ago,  and  when  it  was  debated.  how 
it  was.  the  conclusion  come  to  was  that  it  \vas  owing 
in  a  great  degree,  if  not  ail.  to  the  climate.  For  wheat 
seed,  put  into  the  ground  until  it  begins  to  blossom, 
requires  a.lemperature  of  an  average  of  5i  degrees,  aud 
dnring  its  blossoining  57 — and  from  the  lime  the  blos- 
som faits  until  the  grain  cornes  to  maturity,  an  average 
of(i8  degrees  Fahrenheit,  -wliich  is  the  température 
that  Canada  possesses. 

Properly    speaking.    Ihere    are    no    barreu    soils    in 
Canada  ;  herc  and  Ihere  indeed,  tlie  rocks  and  roots  of 
trees  soinctimes  obtrnde  themselvcs  to  prevent  ciilti\'a 
lion.     There  are  a  few  soils  in  Canada  incapable  of  cul 
livalion  :  but  none  but    may    b(;    vastly  improved    In- 
pro[)er  culture  ;ind   Ihe  judiciiuis  ap[ilii'atiiiii   of  ferti-    • 
lizors. 

Ai/riculUi.nd  l;nuuicd[/c,  wlielher  you  consider  the 
naliu-e  of  the  soil  or  plant,  the  mode  of  preparing  the 
one  or  cullivatiiig  the  otlier.  Ihe  instruments  to  be  used. 
or  Ihe  kind  of  plants  to  be  growii,  is  daily  assuminf 
more  and  more  importance  from  the  fact — that  tlie 
ignorant  agriculturist  cannot  compele  with  lus  more 
enlightencd  neighbour  :  the  more  knowledge  which  a 
man  applies  to  the  cultivation  of  his  farni,  Uic  greater 
will  be  ils  produce,  and  the  bélier  it  will  pay. 

There  are  considérations  arisiiig  from  the  position  of 
Canada  which  render  scieiitific  cultivation  a  matter  of 
paramount  importance.   Canada  ollei-s  many  advantan-fs      » 
lo  farmers  :    a  rich  soil,  in  some   places  ricli  almosl 
l)eyond  conn)etilioii — ready   markels  by  rails,  canals 
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rivcrs  and  lakes — ready  access  lo  thc  best  maikets  in 
the  woilil — llie  producc  of  thc  field  are  iiearer  lo 
Kuro])ean  niaikets,  Ijy  scveral  days.  thaii  somo  of  Ihose 
of  llio  iieiglibouriiig  states. 

Tlio  long  miniers  are  indeed  a  disadvantago  lo  llie 
farinera  ;  they  consume  in  pari  a  great  sharc  of  llie 
producc  of  Ihe  summer.  However,  llicy  eau  use  lliis 
ficason  as  a  seasoa  of  comparalivc  rest.  and  recruit 
Ihemselves  in  hcalth  and  slrength  ;  and,  fnially,  Ihey 
innsl  spcnd  il  in  sUidying  agricullure.  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  Ihc  soil  of  Ihcir  -farnis,  llie  best  manner 
lo  iinprove  il.  ihc  plaiils  niost  adapted  lo  il,  Ihe  mosl 
usefiil  instrunicnls,  and  of  ail  othcr  information  needcd 
in  liicir  business.  In  this  -way.  Ihe  -wintiM-  niay  bc 
liirned  lo  real  advanlage. 

(lould    nol  agriculture,   .ts   a   science,  bi'   Uiuglil   in 
some,    if  nol  ia  ail  our  public  scbools,  and   mighl  uol 
somo  school  teachers  give  sometimes  itractical  iuslruc 
lions  in  Agricultural  Chemislry  ?  By   Ibis  mcans.  the 
germ  of  scientilic  agricullure  mighl  be  sown. 

If  llie  l'rovincial  Governmenl  would  eslabiisb  one 
or  more  agricultural  scbools  wilh  a  model  farm  of  00 
or  80  acres  of  land  allacbcd  lo  eacii  of  them.  wilh  pro- 
fessors  underslanding  both  theory  and  praclicc,  and 
lake  in,  as  agriculturisl  pupils,  from  40  lo  50  young 
meii,  Ihe  sous  of  Ibe  poorer  farmers  of  this  Province, 
for  the  term  of  two  years,  lo  be  supporlcd  and  found  in 
everything  al  the  exponse  of  llie  governmenl,  il  \vo\ild 
be  llie  greal  means  ofdiffusiug  a  gênerai  luiowlcdge  of 
scientilic  a'^ricultun'  IbroiiLrhout  Ibis  riTi\'iiu-c. 


GooD  teachers  are  good  slcepers,  nol  li\'  day  but  by 
night.  A  médical  frieiid  says  :  '^  One  man  niay'do  witii 
a  litlLe  less  sleeptban  anollier  ;  bal  as  a  genei'nl  rule,  if 
you  wanl  a  clerk,  a  lieulenaat,  a  lawycr,  a  physician, 
a  legislalor,  a  judge,  a  président,  or  a  pâslor,  do  aot 
trust  your  iaterests  lo  any  man  who  does  not  lake  on 
the  average  eight  good  solid  liours  of  sleep  oui  of  every 
twenly-four.  Whatever  may  be  bis  reason  for  il,  if  lie 
does  nol  give  himself  Ihat,  lie  will  snnp  sonie  lime  jusl 
\vhea  you  waat  liini  to  be  strong.'' 

Good,  sweet,  souiul  sleep,  ''  Airylighl  froiu  iVure 
digestion  bred,'"  is  nature's  Irne  eye-opeaer,  and  for 
pbysical  vigor  is  llie  oaly  sare  lonic  and  préparation. 
Tbose  wiio  pay  coarl  to  Somaus  are  seldom  fonnd  in 
the  halls  of  Bacchas.  Glowing  cheeks  and- ambrosial 
locks  are  thc  gifl  of  Hcbe  to  Ihose  who  lo\c  an  early 
pillow.  To-morrow's  labors  deiaaiKl  llie  vigorous  life 
wbich  coiiies  from  solid  forgcifulness  and  thc  dreamiest 
inaclivily.  Good  sleep  cares  sleepiness.  aud  sleepy- 
beadedness.  Take  your  lill  of  thc  pure  article,  ana- 
dullerated  wilh  cbloral.  or  any  of  tlie  (juieling  drugs 
ilislillrd  from  ]i<)]ip\'  or  mnndragora.  or  ;ill  lin^  drowsv 
syrups  iif  llir  \\  iirlil. 


ï»  O  E  T  I^-ï-  . 

Tlic  Horizon. 

liï  S.  ^VADl)I^OTû^. 

I  ?it  on  llic  saials  )jy  Uic  sea, 
Wliile  tlic  tired  liiU's  wcarily  lluw  , 

And  tlic  waves  seom  lo  w  lii>iiJr  to  iw: 
.'étrange  tnillis  lliat  I  kiiow  not,  or  fcnow 

Tlic  lorc  ol'pafl  agos  Uioy  bi-ing. 
As  they  break  on  Iho  shorc  at  niy  IVci, 
And  Ihr  fmite  and  inlinito  mret 

lu  llip  words  ortlic  song  tliat  llicy  ^ing: 
irthe  universe  be  but  Onu, 

And  Iho  bloom  be  ono  witli  tlic  trcr. 
l'hongli  llio  day  tliat  lias  been  is  doinv 
Tlio  tliing  lliat  lias  beon  sliall  bo. 


I  gaze  oer  thc  watery  plain, 

Till  thc  heavens  drop  down  lo  Iho  sea. 
And  I  cry  as  I  gaze  Ihus  in  vain 

Al  what  is  not,  but  scemelh  to  bc  ; 
Ah,  local  and  limited  man  ! 

Ever  longing  to  travel  Ihrough  s]iace. 

Vct  fastonod  and  li.xed  in  onc  place 
Hunning  forward  the  length  ol'a  spaii. 

Though  eacli  part  witli  tlie  wliole  be  one. 
Yet  mon  must  patienlly  wait  ; 

Thougli  the  day  tliat  bas  bcen  is  donc, 
They  must  labour  both  early  and  Inte. 

SliU  in  vain  do  ■we  slrugglc  to  jiass 
Thc  horizon  that  limits  our  sight  ; 
But  darkly  to-day  through  a  glass 

Wc  see,  and  soon  cometh  the  night  ;  ' 
,\nd  what  in  thc  future  shall  be, 
And  what  in  llic  past  may  bave  béeii, 
Ere  thc  sun  and  Ihe  sunlight  werc  seeii, 
Lie  far  on  the  infinité  sea  ; 

■\Vliilo  thc  whispering  waves  sing  on — 

If  thc  bloom  bc  one  wilh  Ihree, 
Though  the  day  thaï  bas  been  is  donc, 
Thc  thing  that  bas  been  «hall  be. 

—  Tinsley's  Magazine. 
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Dcpartmcut  of  Public  Instriictiou. 

Québec,  l'Jth  November,  1875. 

To  His  Excellcncy  thc  Honourahle  Rifié-Edovard  Caron,  Liculenanl- 
Govcrtior  of  ihe  Province  oj  Québec. 

Sm, 

I  bave  the  bonoar  to  sabiail  to  Youi"  li.xcelleucy,  my 
report  on  public  iastructioa  in  this  Province,  for  the 
year  1873-74,  aud  in  part  for  that  of  1875. 

The  short  period  vvliich  bas  elapsed  since  I  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  department,  bas  aot  enabled  me  to 
acquainl  myself  sufficienlly  xvitb  its  necessities,  and  to 
investigate  the  improvemeats  wbich  are  reqaired  to 
reader  oar  sysleai  moVe  efficacioas  nad  bélier  calcalatcd 
lo  sajiply  Ibe  waats  of  oar  popalalioii. 

Tlie  position  in  wbich  IheMinisler  of  Public  Iiisli-uc- 
lion  is  placed,  apoa  assaming  tla^  directioa  of  so  iai- 
porlaat  a  départaient,  and  of  wbich  lie  necessarily  masi 
kaow  but  little,  is  exlreaiely  diflicull.  T]ie  aumerous 
dulies  wilh  \Thich  be  is  eàtrusted,  liardly  allow  him 
safiicieal  lime  lo  follow  the  détails  of  ils  workiag. 
or  to  see  that.  from  year  to  year.  land  wbich  is  very 
important I  ail  thaï  is  calcalatcd  lo  improve  the  systcia 
by  taking  advanlage  of  the  expérience  of  otlnu'  nations, 
bè  inli-odaced  into  il, 

Hence  it  follows  that  this  oflice  caii  aot  be  lilled  wilh 
advaatage  lo  the  coaatry,  cxcept  by  a  man  acquainted 
•wilh  the  subjecl.  a  devo'led  friend  of  éducation,  aud  iii 
a  position  lo  give  bis  whole  lime  to  tbis-diflicalt  lask. 

His  functioas  being  only  liable  to  revocation  al 
pleasure.  lie  would  bave  the  leisure  lo  make  llie 
aecessary  slndics  and  lo  acqaire  tlie  expei-ieni;e  wliicb 
is  essential. 

Thèse  reasoiis  lia\'e  determined  nie  to  ie-establi>li  the 
office    of  superiuleadeat.    conipleiely    separated    from 
polilics;   aad   I  propose   lo   subiail    .-i  law  lo  this  ellrcl  ^ 
lo  the  nexl  jiarliamenl, 

I  ani  also  of  opinion  thaï  il  woiild  be  advisable  to 
eonfide  to  the  saperinleiubuil  ibc  )ask  of  codifying  our 
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varions  laws  respectiiig  edlicatiou.  Ho  can  devoto  to  il 
llie  nccessary  timc,  examine  tlie  la\\s  of  other  counlries, 
aud  avail  hinisell'  of  llie  expérience  of  eompelent 
)ieri>ons. 

Tlie  presenl  report,  like  ils  predecessors,  marks  a 
certain  progress,  eitlierin  llie  niimLer  of  scliolars.  in  tlie 
degree  of  iiisiruetion,  or  in  llio  fignres  connecled  willi 
tlie  snpcrior  inslilulions  eslablished  during  llie  year. 

The  iinmber  of  elassieal  and  induslrials  collèges,  37 
lasl  year,  is  now  41.  The  number  of  scliolars  lias  also 
increased  from  7,113  lo  7,352,  an  ineroase  of  i39.  Thèse 
eslablishments  are  divided  as  l'ollows  :  21  elassieal 
collèges, —  IG  calholic  and  5  proleslanl  ;  20  indnstrial 
collèges, — 18  calholic  and  2  proleslanl.  In  the  former 
are  langlilall  Ihe  hranches  of  a  elassieal  ediicalion, — Ihc 
latin  and  greek  languages,  lileraliire,  philosophy,  ma- 
I  hématies,  astronomy,  history,  polilical  ecouomy,  &c. 

In  Ihe  induslrial  collèges,  the  course  is  commercial 
or  acadeinical.  It  iiichides  the  french  and  english 
languages,  arilhmelic.  bookkeeping  by  single  and 
double  enlry,  history,  literature,  style,  in  so  far  as 
regards  commercial  correspondance,  lincar  drawing, 
geography,  &c. 

Thèse  institutions,  as  also  inodel  schooLs,  are  of  Ihe 
higliesl  importance,  and  I  Iherefore  regret  thaï  Ihey 
arc  uot  more  numerons. 

NoiiMAi.  senooLs. 

Thèse  m'IiuoIs  conlinne  lo  sup[ily  a  considiM'able 
l'onlingent  of  maie  and  feiuale  teachers,  compétent  lo 
discharge  Iheir  dulies,  and  whoso  merits  are  well 
appreciated,  for  there  is  nevcr  a  sutficient  number  lo 
satisfy  the  demand.  They  reuder  grcat  services,  in 
providing  our  model  schools  and  académies  with  per 
sons  capable  of  direcling  Ihcm. 

The  number  of  scholars  who  Ihis  year  altended  Ihe 
Ihree  schools  is  275,  against  25 i  last  year. 

The  reports  of  the  aulhoritics  of  thèse  institutions, 
attest  the  good  conducl,  laboriousness  and  success  of 
the  pupils  ;  as  may  bc  ascerlained  by  reading  the 
reports. 

ACADE.VIliS    FOU    UOVS    OR    MI.\Ell. 

Thèse  iiistiUilious  tU'c  02  in  luuuber,  31  beiug  catholic 
and  31  protestant.  The  number  of  catholij  pupils  is 
î,028,  thaï  of  Ihe  protestants  2,411.  formini;  a  total  of 
6,439. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  lo  forni  a  coniparisou  bcUveen 
the  présent  aud  the  past  years,  owing  to  the  tables  of 
slalistics  liaving  been  modified.  To  each  academy  or 
inodel  sehool  is  attached  an  elementary  class.  U'ntil 
last  year  the  total  number  of  scholars^  without  dis- 
linction  of  class,  was  entered  in  the  column  of  aca- 
démies, or  model  schools.  Now  the  tables  havc  been 
changed,  so  Ihat  al  présent,  the  pupils  of  the  elemen- 
tary course  are  entered  as  connecled  with  the  primary 
sehool,  and  only  sucli  as  pursue  the  superior  course, 
are  entered  as  belonging  lo  the  academy' or  inodel 
sehool.  Thus  a  mnch  more  e.xact  idea  of  the  real  stale 
of  affairs  may  be  obtained. 

The  sanie  remark  applies  lo  académies  for  girls  ;  they 
number  07.  ailended  by  1 1.260  pupils.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  7  or  H.  thèse  académies  are  direcled  by  religions 
ladies. 

In  boys'  .aivulemies,  with  very  slight  exceptions,  the 
same  coni'sc  is  pursued  as  in  induslrial  collèges.  In 
point  of  facl.  ail  Ihese  institutions  may  be  classedunder 
the  same  dénomination.  The  department  lias,  however, 
thought  proper  to  préserve  the  nomenclature  which 
they   ha\e   ilimiselves    adopted.     In  girls'  académies, 


recilation,  french  and  english,  arithmetic,  a  little  book- 
keeping, geography,  history,  the  éléments  of  literature, 
drawing,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  astronomy,  music, 
domeslic  economy,  sewing,  embroidery,  and  other 
luanual  occupations,  are  carefully  taughf. 

If  an  objection  could  be  made  tô  this  system,  it  would 
be  that  it  is  too  extensive.  It  would  be  doubtless  much 
belter  to  restrict  the  studies  to  a  more  limited  lield, 
with  the  eertainty  of  thoroughiy  goingover  the  ground. 
The  time  that  is  given  to  superfluous  studies  would  be 
much  more  advanlagcously  spenl  onsolidand  necessary 
instruction. 

I  however  notice  with  [ileasure  that  several  of  thèse 
institutions  bave  prohted  by  the  remarks  of  my  prede- 
cessors  on  this  snbject  ;  but  the  number  is  not  as  yet 
large.  I  do  not,  however,  despair  of  seeing  beforc  vèry 
long,  a  more  logical  system  every  where  adopted.  The 
iiew  classification  lias  greatly  increased  the  number  of 
of  primary  schools,  for  dissentient  and  independenl 
schools  are  classified,  a  course  never  hitherlo  followed. 
Hence  lliere  appears  an  increase  of  19,705  in  the  number 
of  .pupils. 

One  Iialf  of  thèse  schools  may  be  considered  as  ûrst 
class  ;  a  part  of  the  other  half  as  second  class.  and  the 
remainder  as  Ihird  class  or  middling. 

I     Twenly-six  new  municipalilies  and  101   new  schools 

j  hâve  been  established  during  the  year,  raisiug  the  total 

I  figi»re  to  2,787. 

t  The  number  of  new  bnildiiigs  erected  during  the 
year  was  101,  giving  a  total  of  3,482.  Unhappily  there 
are  slill  a  number  of  districts,  which  are  unprovided 
for  iii  this  respect.  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon 
sehool  commissionersand  in^pectors  lo  insist  upon  each 
sehool  division  having  ils  school-house.  A  leased 
building  is  never  very  suitable  for  sehool  purposes.  In 
the  first  place,  il  is  seldom  if  ever  in  a  central  position, 
and  next,  il  almosl  invariably  contains  a  family.  Tins 
is  a  cause  of  inattention  aniong  the  pupilsj  and  the 
source  of  diffieulties  which  inevitably  retard  their 
progress. 

The  inspeclors  should  make  it  their  care  to  seo  that 
ail  sehool  houses  are  thoroughiy  habitable,  of  suflicieut 
size,  kept  in  good  repair,  aud  provided  with  necjssary 
apparat  us. 

The  siiiall  slatistical  tables,  hereinafter  given,  show 
the  progress  made  in  the  varions  branches  of  in- 
struction. 

.  MAt.E    AND    FE.MaLI;    DEAF- .'MUTES. 

There  are  in  the  Province,  three  establishmenti  for 
the  éducation  of  maie  and  female  deaf-mutes  ;  two  for 
catholics  and  one  for  protestants.  They  arc  ail  three 
in  Montréal.  The  catholics  hâve  a  sehool  or  institute 
for  boys  and  another  for  girls.  The  protestants  hâve 
but  one  for  bolh  sexes. 

The  catholic  institute  established  in  Coteau  St.  Louis, 
is  a  four  story  building  of  stone,  80  fcet  by  45,  which 
must  soonbe  enlarged  lo  snpply  the  demands  for 
admission.  Tbi.'  house  cosl,  with  Ihe  ground,  aboul 
|;24,000.  Tlie  number  of  pupils  this  year  is  77.  There 
are  seveu  professors  for  the  dilTerenl  branches  of 
learning.  The  institute  is  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
A.  Bélanger,  of  the  order  of  St.  Viator. 

The  sehool  of  female  deaf-mutes,  managed  by  the 
sisters  of  Providence,  is  situati>d  al  the  upper  end  of 
St.  Denis  Street,  and  is  ahandsome  stone  house  of  three 
stories.  The  main  body  of  Ihe  building  is  105  feet  by 
45,  with  a  wing  of  118  feet  by  55.  This  yeaf^  there 
hâve  been  157  scholars,  requiring  the  care  of  27  nuns. 
as  much  for  teaching  as  for  other  work.  The  house 
and  grounds  are  valued  al  -^1 12.000. 
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Tliu  luiid  is  due  lo  the  gcnerosily  of  M.  C.  S.  Clicrricr, 
Q.  G.,  and  the  oxpenscs  ol'  building  as  wcll  as  thoso  of 
maintenance,  arc  to  a  grcal  extent  covorcd  )jy  gifts  of 
public  cliarity. 

l'p  to  the  présent,  the  suni  voted  by  llie  LegislaUu'e 
could  only  be  cousidered  as  very  inadéquate.  But  1 
ani  happy  to  be  ablc  to  state,  that  Ihis  year,  a  sum  bas 
becn  voted,  more  in  keeping  with  the  wants  of  the 
institution. 

Tlie  protestant  inslilute  is  uiuler  Ihe  dii-eclion  of  a 
spécial  corporation.  It  possesses  a  propcrty  valued  at 
.S  17,000,  wliicb  is  mucli  loo  small.  On  tliis  account  the 
directors  bave  decided  to  sell  il,  and  liavr  liought.  near 
Ihe  nioujitain,  a  lot  of  live  acres,  on  which  Ihey  propose 
lo  erecla  siiitable  Imilding.  They  bave  already  collecled, 
by  means  of  subscriptions,  an  aniount  more  than 
^ufficient  to  pay  for  Ihe  uew  lot  and  the  building. 

l'here  are,  in  Ihis  iiistilute,  twoseparale  departments 
loi'  boys  and  girls,  iinder  the  diroclion  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Widd,  assisted  by  two  professors.  They  bave  received 
•27  scliolars  Ihis  year,  and  want  of  space  alone  provents 
lh(>m  from  receiving  more. 

The  course  of  instruction  ioUowed  in  Ihese  schools 
is  iiearly  the  same  as  thaï  in  ordinary  institutio]is.  It 
includes  reading,  vvriting,  arithmetic.  geography,  bis- 
tory,  &c.,  and  religions  instruction.  Thèse  dillerent 
branches  are  more  or  less  studicd,  according  to  Ihe 
abilily  of  llie  pupil  and  llic  length  oï  liis  stay  injhe 
institulion. 

.\n  a[iprenliresliip  lo  dilterenl  branches  of  nianual 
\\  ork  is  joincd  lo  lin'  course  of  slndy,  varied  according 
lu  llir  sc.\  ni  llie  jinpils. 

riiK  iNsTcn  ri: 'i  ui!    rin;  iu.imi. 

This  esUiblisli-nicnl  owes  ils  e.xislence.  which  dates 
iifleen  years  back,  lo  Ihe  Rev.  \'.  Rousselot,  curé  of 
Notre-Dame  de  Montréal.  The  classes  vvere  lirst  opened 
in  Ihe  line  building  erccted  in  St.  Cathei'iue  Street,  for 
Ihe  Nazareth  Asylum.  But,  for  about  cighl  years.  they 
bave  bcen  transfeired  to  a  bouse,  on  the  same  lot,  built 
especially  for  Ihe  purpose. 

Mr.  Rousselot  brought  Ihe  necessary  books  and 
instruments  from  Paris,  to  the  sludy  of  vvhicb,  a  nun 
belonging  to  the  General  Hospital.  devoted  herself,  and' 
soon  made  herself  acquainled  \\ith  Ihe  différent  me- 
tliods  of  reading,  wriling,  and  arithmetic. 

She  innncdiately   conimenced    to   insli'ucl   a    \  oung 

orphan  girl,  ofvvhom  she  had  charge,  and  as  the  jiiipil 

\vas  very  intelligeni,  lier  success  was  i'omplet(\     Since 

■  Ihen  classes  bave  becn  opened  in  wbirli    Mir  iniiis   are 

perfecling  themselves  in  leaching. 

This  institution  bas  nOAV  thirly  puijils.  and  the 
leaching  vvbicb  is  given  Ihere,  is  not  inferior  lo  thaï  of 
Uvenly-live  or  Iweiily-si.v  similar  inslilntions  in  Ihe 
L'niled  States,  where  only  one  method  of  reading  is 
l'oUowed.  Hère,  they  teacri  reading  by  gothic  charac- 
lers,  and  by  points.  The  latler,  according  lo  Braille,  is 
a  french  method.  Il  bas  this  great  advantage  over  Ihe 
others,  Ibal  the  blind  eau  wrile  to  oii(>  anolher.  and 
read  what  bas  lieen  vvritteji. 

Three  modes  of  vvriting  are  tangbl  ;  Kirsl,  tliat  of 
points,  which  we  bave  menlioned.  Kach  letter  is  lepre- 
sented  liy  one  or  more  raised  points,  wliieii.  arrording 
lo  their  position  indicate  a  character  of  tlu'  alphaljel. 
•Jnd.  The  ordinary  wriling  of  pei'sons  having  ihe  use  of 
liieir  eyes.  Il  is  doue  by  pencil  or  ink,  buf  a  kind  of 
groove  is  producedon  llicpaper.  :îrd.  The  tbird  melln)il 
requires  a  very  ingénions  préparation  called  '-.Mechaii- 
ism  of  Fancornet."  Il  consisls  of  several  bodkiiis.vvhich, 
according  to  the  wav  thev   are  made  to  niovç,  form 


characters  of  the  alphabet?  This  writing,  liowever, 
cannot  be  read  by  tonch,  and  a  Ijlind  person  cannol 
avail  himself  of  it,  except  in  correspondencc  vvith 
people  who  bave  the  use  of  their  sight. 

Mr.  Rousselot  imporled  a  press  from  Paris — charac- 
ters of  Braille — which  cost  bim  $1,"200.  Several  of  bis 
scholars  studied  the  system  and  bave  succeeded  very 
well.  In  future,  the  instilnle  might  print  ils  own 
Works. 

Sisler  Denis  lias  arranged,  t(.>i'  lier  class,  a  cliarl  of 
geography,  and  she  is  now  occnpied  in  inaking  a  ler- 
restrial  globe.  On  this,  as  on  the  othcr,  the  dillerent 
parts  of  the  world.  with  their  mounlains,  plains,  rivers, 
ciliés,  are  iierfectly  indicated,  in  a  way  wliich  the 
children  eau,  by  toucli,  Iborongbly  Icarn  and  under- 
sland. 

For  arithmetic,  Ihey  use  tables  divided  inlo  agréai 
niimber  of  small  cases,  in  which  are  placed  ligures  ot 
métal,  which  they  use  for  addition,  sublraclion,  &c. 

ilusic  plays  a  great  part  in  ail  institutions  of  Ihe 
blind.  Ghildrcn  liere  are  taught  toread  wrilteii  music, 
which.  I  believe,  is  not  donc  in  Ihe  United  States  :  llic 
notes  are  raised,  so  thaï  they  can  be  read  by  touch. 

Up  to  the  présent.  Mr.  Rousselot  bas  only  received 
$400  annual  assistance  froin  the  government.  We  can 
understand  what  is  due  to  bim,  when  wc  consider 
whatexpenses  heuuisthavehadin  building,  furnishing 
and  snpporting  the  sisters  and  pupils,  as  well  as  assis- 
ting  Ihem  in  othcr  ways.  llis  resourccs  arc  exhausted, 
and  it  is  lime  thaï  llie  législature  came  to  aid  bim,  in  a 
more  ellicient  manner,  in  a  work  which  bas  for  ils 
aim  the  éducation  of  a  class  of  children,  so  worlhy  oi 
our  sympathies,  and  a  great  number  of  whom  bave  no 
oLlier  means  of  providing  for  Iheir  future.  I  hope  then 
that  during  the  nexl  session,  as  great  assistance  as  our 
means  permit,  will  be  granled  to  Mr.  Rousselot,  whosf 
dévotion  lias  reached  ils  furtbesl  limils. 


Thèse  unfortunate .children  are. 


this  inslilulioii. 


taught 


ni  mis 
sorae  simple  trade.  The  boys  leani  to  maki' 
scats  ef  chairs  wilhi'ccds,  also  broomsand  othcr  uscful 
articles.  The  giiis  learn  to  sew,  lo  knit.  to  make  lace 
and  othcr  nsefnl  work  of  the  kind. 

sciiooi.  01'  SCIENCI-:  Ai'i'i.ii;i)  ro  arts,  ou  l'oi.vriir.iiMi;. 

During  the  administration  of  iiiy  [iredecessor,  arran- 
gements were  made  with  llie  cominissioners  of  catholic 
schools  in  Montréal,  to  establish  in  their  acadeniy  ol 
Plateau,  a  scliool  of  science  applied  lo  arts  and  indus- 
tries. At  Icast,  the  necessary  accommodation  was  fur- 
nished,  and  Ihe  commissioners  bave  ereclcd  a  largr 
bride  liuilding.  of  several  stoi'ies.  for  their  (deinenlar> 
course. 

They  bave  promired  ail  Ihe  necessary  malerial.  and 
bave  e'ngaged  the  services  of  eompelent  ]n-ofessor.--.  in 
order  lo  put  the  school  on  the  besl  possible  footing.  .\> 
is  seen  by  the  report  of  Ihe  principal,  Mr.  .\rchambaull, 
the  programme  includes  ail  that  constilnh^s  a  truc 
polylecliuic  school. 

Tlie  numljcr  of  pniiils,  up  lo  Ihe  piesciil.  bas  nul 
been  very  large  :  but  llie  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Archauibàult,  wilb  the  concurrence  of  the  commission- 
ers, to  lake  graluilously  one  pujiil  from  each  county. 
cannot  fail  lo  produce  results.  Kach  county  oughi  lu 
ronsider  it  an  honor  to  assisl  in  Ihe  instruction  ol  oiir 
ot  ils  children,  having  the  necessary  abililio.  and 
chosen  by  order  of  miuit  npon  examination. 

AVbeii  we  reniember  Ibal  we  require  to  opeii  a  iiew 
liiiiizon  lo  our  yonlli,  and  that  wo  are  preparing  a 
great  number  of  employments  for  them,  we  require 
(■ompelenl  mcii.     In  Ihis  âge  of  raihvays,  in  which. 
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cvery  day,  iiew  iiuUistries  ariso  waiiting  only  conipclcnl 
riicu  to  cievelop  tlicm,  cverybody  can  understaiid  tlic 
importance  of  a  scliool  like  tliis,  and  Ihc  amount  of 
good  Avhich  it  eau  do.  Instcad  of  boing  obliged  to  look 
to  forcign  countries  to  obtain  men  wellskilled  in  ail  the 
varions  branches  of  indnstry  which  includes  nnmerons 
specialities,  sucli  nicn  \vould  then  be  fonnd  in  onr 
midst  to  Ihe  grcat  advantage  of  our  youth  to  whom  arc 
now  open  only  tiiosc  professions  which  are  already  too 
crowded. 

It  is  certaiiily  also  a  sliumlus  lu  Ihe  spirit  of  eiiler- 
|irise.  Wlien  capitalisls  know  tliat  they  can  hère  find 
men  for  the  execntion  of  sonie  branch  of  indnstry,  u[ton 
wlioni  they  can  rely,  they  will  liave  Icss  fear  iu  using 
tlu'ir  capital  in  this  way.  Becansc  it  is  certain  tliat  the 
idea  alone,  of  pîacing  theniselvcs  at  the  mercy  of 
strangers,  often  hinders  our  capitalisls  from  engaging 
in  enterprisi's,  l)y  which  the  conniry  niight  benelit. 

Mr.  Archanibault,  also  niakes  some  suggestions  on 
the  nomination  of  persons  capable  of  snpepintending 
the  studies  and  e.xaminiug  the  piipils.  He  considers 
also  that  il  would  bc  advautageons  if  the  department 
conferred  diiilonias  upon  those  who  pass  their  examiua- 
linus  in  a  satisfaclory  nianncr. 

Thèse  suggestions  seem  to  be  excellent,  ami  I  hopr 
tiie  goverument  will  adopt  them. 

l'OLV  rKClINIC  SCHOUL  ()1'  MONTltliAI,. 

Montri'ai.  Scplemlirr.  IKT.j. 

The  Houuurable   Mr.  de   Bow: lu r cille,    MinisUr    vf  l'ublir 
Instruction  oflhc  Province  of  Québec. 

Siii, 

I  bave  the  hononr  tu  submil  tu  y  un  my  rcpurt  un  the 
Polytechnic  School  of  the  city  uf  Montréal,  since  ils 
foniidatiou  in  January  1874,  until  tlie  Isl  .Tnly  187Ô. 

The  agreement  made  in  the  mouth  of  November  187:j, 
bclween  the  lion.  Mr.  Gédéon  Onimet,  and  the  coramis- 
siouers  of  the  lomau  catholic  scbools  of  the  city  of 
Montréal,  for  tlie  formation  of  lin:'  Polylechnic  Sclîool. 
as  also  Ihc  allowances  made  for  Ihe  said  school  by  the 
guvernment  of  the  Province,  obliges  me  to  give  in  Ibis 
j'cport  an  account  both  of  the  working  of  the  school, 
and  the  progrcss  of  the  studies,  and  a  slatiiment  of  the 
accounis  ;  thèse  two  subjecis  form  the  natnral  divisions 
uf  lliis  report. 

isr  TiiK  WuHKiNG  ur  thk  Sc.hooi.  a.nd  tue  Sti hœs. 

II  was  nul  uutil  the  moulh  uf  Junuary  1871  tiuil  llie 
[lulylechnic  school,  attached  lo  the  catholic  commercial 
acack'my  of  Montréal,  was  defiuitely  conslitulcd.  and 
lliat  Ihe  pupils  connnenced  to  attend  regularh'. 

The  course  of  instruction  tliat  the  Conunissiouers  of 
llic  catholic  scbools  hadfoundedrcquired  to  be  entirely 
changed,  and  the  new  list  of  studies  resolved  upon  by 
the  minisler  of  public  instruction,  and  the  délégation 
al  Québec  gave  a  defmile  form  to  the  -course  of  studies 
to  be  followed. 

The  flrsl  year  of  the  school  comprised  only  six  months  ; 
from  the  Isl  January  to  the  Isl  of  July  187i.  The  new 
pupils  were  but  Utile  prepared  for  the  studies,  almost 
new  to  them,  some  were  leaving  classical  collèges 
where  they  had  learned  the  first  éléments  of  the  sciences 
Ihey  would  bave  to  study,  others  coming  from  scbools, 
ignorant  of  even  the  firsl  éléments,  add  lo  thèse  Ihe 
inséparable  difficulties  atlending  every  new  enlerprise 
and  you  will  bave.  Sir,  an  idea  of  the  tirsl  troubles  thaï 
Ihe  school  had  to  overcome. 


At  the  commencement  of  January  1874,  tcn  pupils 
enlered  the  school.  Some  of  them  during  the  lirsl 
months  acknowledged  their  want  of  ability  for  Uh' 
exact  sciences,  and  lefl.  The  others  persevered  and 
showed  greal  willingness  for  Ihe  career  which  the 
Government  had  opened  lo  their  ambition  ;  and  the 
examination  al  the  end  of  the  year,  on  ail  the  studies, 
which  were  made  the  objecl  of. instruction,  shows 
clearly  thaï  the  hopes,  conceived,  at  the  foundation  uf 
the  school,  were  not  in  vain. 

Tu  fact.  the  foUowing  table  of  work  accomplishcd. 
and  Ihe  points  which  the  scholars  received,  juslilicd 
their  hopes. 

The  basis,  for  judging  of  the  excellence  of  ea?b  pu[iil, 
in  each  portion  of  his  studies,  was  the  same  as  that 
adopted  in  Ihe  scientitic  scbools  of  France.  Each 
question  eitlier  in  the  oral  or  wrilten  examination,  is 
represented  by  thenumber  10,  and  the  nuniber  accorded 
to  the  pupil  is  gi\en  according  to  the  value  of  his 
answer  :  the  number  j  answering  for  passable. 

IVWMI.VAÏIO.N    .Vr    THE    ENU    OF    THE    VEAU.  JlNE    IS7i. 

Avoragc  of  points  Fig.  rcpr'iig 

Subjecis,  oljtained  tlic  no.  of  tlie  qucsl. 

liy  pupils.  and  Iheir  \alue. 

(ieometrv 184  "280 

Chemistrv 1-28  200 

Algebra..'. lO'J  1.50 

Xatural  Philosophv 120  200 

Natnral  llistui-v 107  [."iO 

Arithmetic 02  80 

General  resiilt 8'.l  1  i:i 

As  I  luivc  niculiuui'd  above,  half  of  Ihe  luimlier  W'.L 
would  bave  answei-ed  lo  passaljle,  but  the  average 
greatly  exceeded  whal  niight  be  called  mcdiocrity, 
which"  would  bave  been  represented  by  the  number  72 
wbereas  Ihe  resnlt  was  80. 

You  will  not  forgct  that  this  first  scholaslic  \cai-, 
was  of  only  six  months  duratioii,  and  was  only  prepa- 
ratory  to  Ihe  regular  instruction  uf  the  inslitntiou. 

The  school  year  1874-75  oughl,  by  the  intenlion  of 
Ihe  direclur.  \o  give  an  exact  measure  of  the  working 
of  the  school.  The  era  uf  difficulties  was  passed  :  Ihc 
programme  resolved  un  jjy  the  Minisler  of  Public 
Inslrnction  would  b:-  followed  in  ail  respects.  The 
apparatus,  iiistrumenls,  scientilic  collections,  were 
almost  complète,  and  Ihe  school  at  lasl  conslitiiteil. 

In  Septeniber  1874.  the  number  of  scholars  was  12. 
Those  of  them  who  had  formed  the  class  of  the  prece- 
ding  year,  became  the  pupils  of  the  second  year  ;  the 
new  sUulcnts according  to  their  capacity  formed  tlie  firsl 
year's  class,  except  those  who  were  only  ready  for  lln' 
preparalory  course. 

You  wili  remark.  Sir,  how  the  division  of  iiistrucliun 
bas  already  increased  Ihe  work.  Certain  classes  became 
common  lo  both  years,  while  for  oiher  branches,  thry 
reqnired  two  diilerent  courses;  at  the  same  lime  ihc 
oullay  for  Ihe  fnll  strenglb  of  the  programm:"  was  kepl 
al  10  branches  of  instruction. 

Very  soon,  the  precious  fruits,  resnlting  from  Ihc 
care  tàkenin  the  formation  uf  the  list  of  studies,  became 
apparent.  The  pupils  broughl  to  Iheir  difl'erent  studies. 
ail  the  energy  demanded,  and  it  pleased  me  to  noiicc. 
Ihal  some  of  them  who  had  showed  talent  l'or  soiiu' 
spécial  studies  the  firsl  year,  in  the  second  year  showed 
jt  in  still  a  more  luar'ked  manner  ;  and  promised  to 
become  nseful  inen  in  the  indusirialdevelopment  oftlie 
Province. 
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I$y  tlic   exauiinalious  of  tln'   yi'ar   in  Jauuaiy    1875, 
you  can  judge  of  tlie  work  acL'omplislied  : 

Januauy   1875  ;  Stldents  of  tue  siicoNi)  veau. 

Avcragc  marks  l'ig.  cxp'ing 

Studies.  obtained  tlic  no.  of  quest. 

by  students.  and  its  exccl. 

Naturai  Philosophy C2,\  100 

(leomt'trv T 77  115 

Ciiemistrv Ii5i  100 

.Mechanics 85""  110 

Hcoiiomics M  50 

Xalural  Historv '.H  150 
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Cuursc  cuiiunon  la  sindoits  of  first  und  second  ijcar. 

Trigoiioinotrv 85  100 

Algebra : .- ois  80 

Architecture 576  70 

Ueology 82  100 

Avei'age iO  58 

Students  oc  tue  nnsr  \e\\\. 

Sutijects.  .\vLi;ige  of  llie  scholars.         Numbcrs. 

Natural  Philosophy 15-2  180 

(ieography 48  50 

ArilhiiK'tii: 54  70 

(jeoinelrv 09  105 

Chemistrv '.  87  100 

Xatural  Historv 90  100 

Average 83  102 

^  ou  L-aimot  fail  lo  reiuark  wliat  iiicrrast;  of  work  tiiis 
iivisioa  of  tlie  sciences  into  sucli  nunicrous  classes  had 
•ansed.  You  see  by  the  e.xaniination  in  Ihe  middle  of 
;]ie  ycar.  tliat  twenty  classes,  or  naoro  thau  twenty 
■ourses,  vvere  formcd  for  the  students,  giving  as  inuch 
vv  irk  to  the  professors  for  a  small  nuuiber  of  sl\uleiUs. 
•is  if  the  uumber  had  been  niucli  larger. 

The  examinatious  at  tlie  end  nf  tlie  year,  in.liuie  1875, 
:.  tvc  confirmed  the  progrès?,  wiiich  Ihe  preceding 
l'.vaniiiialion  had  niauifested. 

KXAMl NATIONS  Aï  THK  E.ND  OF  THE  YEAlt,  JUNE  1875. 
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Splierical  Trigonoinclry 

Xatural  philosupliy  and  meti-orology. 
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Such  is  the  resuit  of  the  last  exaniiuatioa  uadergone 
by  the  students  of  the  school,  on  the  nineteen  difFercut 
siibjeets  of  instruction.  If  you  compare  the  three  suc- 
cessive examinatidiis  sin("e  the  formation  of  the  school, 
you  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  progress  tliat  bas 
been  mad,e.  At  the  examinalion  in  June  1874,  al  the 
end  of  the  lirst  vear,  the  proportion  of  points  obtained 
bv  the  scholars.'was  ^i\  to  100,  at  the  examinalion  in 
Januarv  1875,  the  proportion  was  75  to  100.  and  in.Iunc 
1875,  8i  to  100. 

Thèse  are  the  resulls,  lo  which  1  ani  happy  to  draw 
vour  attention.  They  show  thaï  the  application  of  the 
students  did  not  lessen  as  their  studies  grew  more 
advanced,  but  on  the  contrary,  are  an  évident  proof 
that  the  opportune  formation  o'f  tins  school  will  be  of 
great  benelit  to  our  youfh. 

I  vvill  add  that  Ihe  pupils  of  the  school,  bave  faced 
the  trial  of  a  public  examinalion,  and  their  ansvvers 
principally  ou  matheuuitics  and  science,  gaiucd  tlie 
applause  of  au  intelligent  audience. 

The  advantages  of  professional  instruction  conuni'uc.' 
then  lo  be  ap'preciated  by  the  canadiau  population  ; 
and  it  is  principally  men  who  inbegiuning  their  career 
at  Ihe  oulset  sulîei-ed  froin  vvanl  of  such  technical 
knowledge.  who  are  niost  anxious  to  olitaiu  il  for  lln' 
vounu. 

Thiis,  Mr.  l'rndeiU  IJeaudry.  ot  a  Munireal  family. 
who  has  cstablished  himself  uot  wilhout  the  hope  ut 
returuing  lo  liis  native  country,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia,  has  placed  in  the  haiids  of  the  commissionei;;?,  a 
suin  of  .$-2000  to  form  a  perpétuai  sum  of  ^150  per 
annum  for  the  polytechuic  school,  to  be  employed  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  young  mau,  who  according  tothc 
judiiiuent  of  the  Principal  of  the  academy,  has  showii 
'abiiitv  for  tlu'  exact  sciences,  and  who,  from  Ihc  wani 
of  Ihi's  annnal  sum,  wonld  be  deprivcd  of  atlending  Ihi' 
school. 

You  will  iVcl  wilii  nie.  very  greal  salisfacliou  in 
seeing  Ihat  not  ouly  the  intention  of  your  predecessoi-, 
in  forming  Ihe  school,  has  answered  the  ueeds  of  tiic 
country,  thaï  also  a  noble  émulation  has  been 
arouseïl  anioug  tiieni,  aud  that  some  hâve  .sel  apai't  a 
portion  of  their  fortune  obtained  by  liard  work  to  insnre 
lo  olhers  the  advantages  which  they  Ihemselves  fcll 
the  need  of. 

•    The  example  of  M.  Prndenl  Beaudry  is  uot    lin'  mily 
oue  I  bave  to  tell  x'on  of. 
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Before  closing  tliis  portion  of  my  report  ou  the 
polylechnic  scliool,  I  inust  ask  yoii,  wliy  an  institntion 
wlùcli  aTiswcrs  so  well  lo  tho  wants  of  the  Province, 
and  Ihe  importance  of  which  lias  heen  admitled  by  tlie 
government,  lias  not  been  attended  by  a  larger  nuniber 
of  scholars  ? 

With  the  staif  of  professors  il  lias,  and  tlu^  scientilic 
appliances,  with  which  the  governniciU  and  tlie  coni- 
missionners  liavc  enriched  it,  tho  sehool,  without 
incroasc  of  the  expenses  could  give  instrnction  to  a 
inuçli  larger  nuniber.  On  the  pai't  of  the  commission- 
ners,  110  sacrifice  Avill  seeni  Ipo  great  to  obtain  such  a 
happy  resnlt,  and  I  submil  toyour  enlightencd  jiulgnient 
Ihe  following  proposition  : 

To  give  lo  each  uiember  of  tlie  llouse  a  right  to 
admit  to  the  polyleclinic  sehool  of  Montréal,  a  provin- 
cial institution,  a  yonng  man  froin  liis  eounty  or 
électoral  district, providcd  that  lie  passes  an  examinatiou 
on  entrauce,  in  accordance  with  Ihe  list  of  studies,  and 
to  foUow  his  course  in  french,  and  tliis  withoutany  fee. 
T'hen  the  real  advantages  of  professional  instruction 
will  be  extended  to  the  whole  province,  and  the  assis- 
lance  of  ail  wlio  désire  Ihe  industrial  ilevelopinenl  of 
Lower  Canada,  would  be  gained  for  the  sehool  and  it 
uuuld  then  become  a  really  national  institution.  The 
arrangements  for  tliis  increase  of  scholars  are  ail  made, 
aiid  the  tcaching  of  50  pupils  would  not  be  more  expen- 
sive llian  of  151.  The  pupils  will  gain  in  emiilation.  the 
|irofessors  also  will  tind  that  a  larger  nuniber  will  give 
them  encouragement,  and  the  Province,  without 
increase  of  expense,  will  fînd  also,  a  number  of  young 
iiien  issuing  froni  the  sehool  every  year,  well  educated, 
and  alTle  lo  rank  amoiig  the  proiluccrs  of  new  weallli. 

The  question  as  lo  the  maintenance  and  keeping  of 
thèse  students  from  the  counties  in  Montréal,  will  be 
quickly  solved.  The  clioice  of  tho  young  man  to 
l'epresent  tho  eounty  would  nalurally  fall  upon  the 
inost  meritorious  one,  and  his  admission  to  the  sehool, 
after  a  severe  examinatiou,  will  justify  any  pecuniary 
sacrifice  upon  the  part  of  his  family,  or  in  Iheir  defanlt 
upon  sonie  gênerons  persons,  or  the  eounty  would  [lay 
for  liim.  Tliere  is  too  much  pàlriotism  m  l^ower  Canada 
for  tliis  projet  to  fall  Ihrough  for  wanl  of  support. 

Anolher  proposition  secms  to  me  to  equally  nierit 
yonr  attention.  The  great  interest  wliich  your  depart- 
ment  has  taken  in  the  sehool,  and  the  aiinual  allowance 
wliich  it  reeeives  from  the  Government,  renders 
necessary  the  appointmeiit  of  a  spécial  commission, 
wliich  at  the  end  of  every  year  would  examine  the  pupils. 
Tho  sehool  would  gain  in  importance,  and  its  studies 
in  force,  and  tlie  Governmenl  would  know  by  tlie 
report  of  the  commission,  wliich  pupils  sliould  be 
chosen  for  their  ability  and  persévérance  to  exécute 
.uovcrnment  works  or  to  fnlfll  positions  where  spécial 
lîiiowledge  is  required. 

I-'iiially,  Sir,  the  examinatiou  Jjefoie  the  commission 
ai)pointe'd  each  vear,  and  composed  of  men  seleeted  on 
accouiil  of  their  spécial  attainmcnts  would  guarantec  a 
suflicient  amount  of  capacity  in  the  successful  student 
that  the  diploma  graiited  to  hini  at  the  lerniiiiation  of  his 


studies,  eilher  as  a  civil  engineer,  surveyor,  &c,  slioubl 
be  granted  by  llie  ininister  of  public  instruction,  and 
invest  the  liolder  with  ail  the  privilèges,  and  advan- 
tages of  an  ordinary  governmenl  diploma. 

Thèse  are  the  propositions  wliich  I  humbly  submil 
lo  yonr  considération.  You  will  not  fail  lo  see  Un' 
proofs  of  my  care  and  dévotion  lo  Ibe  sehool  intrustcd 
to  me. 

Il  only  reniains  for  me  to  iilac(>  before  you  the  tables 
of  acconnts  of  the  sehool,  and  while  accounting  for  the 
fuiids  wliich  tho  Government  so  generously  allows  us, 
to  show  thaï  the  commissioners  of  catholic  schools 
bave  on  their  side  trealed  the  new  institution  with  the 
grealest  kindness,  convineed  that  therc  will  be  great 
fruits  derived  from  it  in  the  future. 

■2.    ACCOUNTS. 

It  is  nseless  lo  r(q)eat  the  tenus  of  the  pasl  agreemeiit 
in  the  namc  of.  the  provincial  governmenl,  betweeu 
your  honorable  predecessor,  Hon.  G.  Ouimet,  and  the 
commissioners  of  catholic  schools,  enlered  inlo  on  the 
20th  Novinnber,  for  the  foundation  of  the  Polyteclinic 
sehool. 

Three  thousand  dollars,  taken  from  the  fonds  accii- 
mulated  for  the  formation  of  a  sehool  of  science  were 
allowed  lo  the  commissioners,  lo  repay  them  the  priée 
of  the  instruments,  and  the  laboralory  jusl  purchased 
or  oudered  by  llieni,  and  an  animal  allowance  of  $300(i 
payable  al  tlie  tinie  of  the  distribution  of  the  fonds  f(U' 
superior  éducation  were  made.  Ont  of  Ibis  aunual 
allowance,  one  sixth  al  leasl  mnsl  be  kept  for  the  maiu- 
tenance  of  the  sehool,  the  repairing  of  instrnmenls  and 
the  purchasing  of  new  instruments  and  scienliflc  works  ; 
the  balance  is  to  be  applied  lo  the  paymenlof  the  pro- 
fessors.  The  two  tables  annexed  Ip  tliis  report  with 
the  acconnts  of  1873  lo  187't  and  1871  lo  1875,  furnisli 
you  ail  the  détails,  and  justify  the  employmenl  of  the 
i'unds  placed  by  the  Governmenl  of  Ihe  Province,  con- 
lormably  lo  llie  ternis  of  the  ternis  of  the  convention, 
at  Ihe  disposai  of  the  commissioners  for  llie  supiiort  of 
the  sehool. 

On  examinatiou  of  thèse  ai'couiils,  you  will  observe 
that  the  generosity  of  the  commissioners.  enlarged  in 
proportion  to  Ihe  hopes  wliich  they  conceived.  I  will 
only  add  that  the  commissioners  in  addition  to  thesnni 
mentioned  in  Ihe  table  expended  almost  .'^'^500  for  the 
purchase  of  the  grounds  and  the  building,  of  wliich  a 
]iart  will  be  used  as  .-i  Inill  of  design  and  workshops  for 
Ihe  sehool. 

I  bave  made  lliis  repurt,  Sir,  much  more  exhaustive 
llian  usual,  but  the  newness  of  the  undertaking  and  llie 
interest  wliich  the  Provincial  Government  bas  taken  in 
the  formation  of  the  sehool.  made  it  niy  dniy  to  ent'_'r 
inlo  ail  the  détails  necessary  lo  explain  ihe  wnrking  of 
Ihe  institution. 

With  mncli  respect,  1  remain. 

Tour  verv  humble  servant. 

E.  U.  ARCH.VMBAULT. 

Principal. 
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OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS 


AproRTiONMENTo/^/te  Supplementnri/  Grant  /o  poor 
scliool  vmnicipalities,  for  18*76. 


MCNICIPA'.ITIES 


Ar^enteuil , 


Arthabaskii 


L'Assomption. 
Bonaventure . . 


iiagot. 


Keaucc. 


Bcllcchassc  . 


lîoitliicr. 


Jj'ume 

Chicoutiiiii 


Harrington,  No.  2 

"  No.  1 

Arundel ■. 

Toivnship  Morin , 

"        '     "      diss 

Grenville,  No.  3 

"         No.  2,  diss ■,... 

St.  André,  diss 

Gore 

Mille  Isles 

Ste.  Clothilde 

Blandibrd 

Chester  Ouest 

"         Est 

"  Nord 

ringwick,  diss 

iSt.  Valère 

St.  Albert 

St.  Christophe 

Victoriaville 

Ile  Bouchard 

Miguasha 

New-Richmond 

Port  Daniel,  diss ,.. 

Hope 

Ristigouche 

"         Indian 

Rustico 

Hamilton 

«        diss 

Acton  Vale 

St.  André 

St.  Théodore 

Ste.  Hélène 

St.  Liboire 

St.  Ephreni 

Shenley 

Aylmer 

Forsyth 

Sacré  Cœur  de  Jésus 

St.  Cajetan 

Buckland 

Mailloux 

St.  Michel  des  Saints 

;St.  Damien 

St.  Gabriel,  diss 

'Bolton,  diss 

jSulton,  diss 

'llarvey.....'. 

'Grande  Baie 

Ste.  Anne 

St.  Jérôme 

Ouiatchouan 

Anse  St.  Jean 

Hébertville 

Métabetchouan 

Kinogami  (St.  Cyriac) 

Chicoutimi  Village 

Bagotville  Village 

St.  Gédéon  de  Grandmont. 


a 

u 

O 

a 
s 
o 

a 

< 


COl'XTIKS 


$20 
20 
20 
20 
15 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
20 
20 
25 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
25 
40 
25 
20 
25 
40 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
25 
25 
"  25 
25 
25 
25 
■25 
30 
20 
20 
30 
30 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
120 
25 
25 


Chicoutimi. 

(1 


Compton. 


Charlevoix . 


Chaniplain. 


Chateaugnay 

<( 

Deux  Montagnes. 

u 

Dorcheslor 


Drummond  . 


00, 
00 
00 
00' 
00 

oo: 

OOi 
OO! 
(X) 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00' 
00 

oo; 

00 

00. 

oo! 
ooi 
oo' 

00; 
00' 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00, 
00 
00 
00, 
00, 

ool 

00 
00 

oo' 
oo! 

00, 
00, 
00, 
00 
00 
00 

oo: 
oo! 

00, 
00, 
00 
00, 
00 
00 

oo! 

00,  Huntingdou 

00 

00 


Gaspé. 


MUMCIPALITIES 


Jonquières 

St.  Prime 

St.  Fé\icien  d'Ashuapmachouan 

Westbury 

Hereford 

Marston 

New-Port 

Clifton 

1      East 

St.  Romain ■ 

Hampden 

Ditton ; • 

Whitton 

Compton 

St.  Fidèle 

Sethrington 

Petite  Rivière 

St.  Placie 

Callières 

St.  Siméon ••• 

St.  Agnès 

DeSalles 

Ste.  Flore 

St.  Luc 

St.  Tite 

Ste.  Malachio,  diss 

Howlck,  diss 

St.  Columban 

St.  Canut,  No.  1 

St.  Léon 

St.  Edouard 

St.  Malachie 

Ste.  Justine 

Ste.  Germaine 

Cranbourne 

"  diss 

Ste.  Marguerite 

West  Wickham 

St.  Germain 

Wendover  &  Simpson 

St.  Fulgence,  diss 

Durham 

Isle  Bonaventure 

Douglass 

"        diss 

Barrachois 

"  diss 

St.  George  dc^asham 

Pabos 

Cloridornie 

Haldimand 

"  diss 

Anse  à  Valeau 

Cap  Dérosiers 

Grande  Vallée 

Mont  Louis 

Grande  Grève 

Rivière  au-Renard 

Baie  Nord 

Roseville 

Ste.  Anne  des  Monts 

Cap  Désespoir.. 

Percé 

Capaux-Os. 

York 

Grande  Rivière 

Hemmingford,  diss 

lluntingdon,  diss 

tiavelock,  diss 


es 

O 


25  0<J 

25  00 

25  00 

30  00 

25  00 

25  CO 

25  00 

25  tO 

25  W 

î;5  W 

25  00 

25  00 

20  00 

25  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  <X) 

25  00 

20  00 

25  00 

2(J  00 

25  00 

25  00 

20  Oo 

25  00 

,  35  00 

"JO  00 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

20  00 

35  00 

25  00 

20  00 

20  00 

25  (JO 

25  W 

140  00 

J25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

20  00 

20  Ot) 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  W 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  W 

20  0(J 

•;o  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

30  W 

30  00 

30  00 

20  00 
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l.'Islet. 


•roliette. 


Kamouraska. 


Lotbiniôre. 


Lé  vu. 


Laprairie. 
Mégantic  , 


u 

Montmorency. 

,1  • 


Maskinongé. 


ilissisquoi. 


Brome 

ilontmagny. 
Montcalm.... 


Nicolet.. 


<  >tt,awa . 


MrN'iriPAI.ITIBS 


COUSTIK-l 


;.Ste.  Louise 

.Ste.  Perpétue 

iSt.  Cyrille 

lAshford 

St.  Pamphile 

St.  Eugène 

St.  Ambroise,  diss 

St.  Emélie 

St.  Gûme 

Ste.  Béatrix 

Mont-Carmei 

St.  Onézime 

St.  Eleuthère 

St.  Paschal 

.St.  Narcisse  de  Beaurivage 

St.  Sévérin 

St.  Agapit 

St.  Gilles 

Lauzon  Village 

St.  Etienne 

Bienville  Village ■ 

St.  Constant,  diss 

Inverness,  diss 

Leeds,  diss 

Sacré  Cœur .' 

St.  Ferdinand,  diss ;.. 

Inverness  West 

Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupré 

St.Tite 

St.  Adolphe 

Laval 

St.  Féréol 

St.  Joachim 

Ste.  Pétronille 

St.  Paulin 

Hunterstown 

Peterborough 

Ste.  Ursule,  diss 

St.  Didace 

St.  Damien,  diss 

Dunham,  diss 

Philipburg  (St.  Armand  ouest) 

East  Farnham,  diss 

Grosse-Isle 

Chertsey •. j 

Kilkenny ' 

Ste.  Julienne 

Wexford 

Ste.  Gertrude 

St.  Léonard 

Ste.  Perpétue 

St.  Vinceslas 

Ste.  Brigitte 

Ste.  Marie 

St.   Samuel 

Ste.  Sophie  deLévrard. 

Ripon 

Montebello 

Eardly,  diss 

Waterloo  Village 

Wright  &  Xorthfield,  diss 

Bouche  tte 

Lowe 

Ilartwell 

Wakefield 

Cantley.'. 

Rivière  Gatineau 

East  Templeton,  diss 

St.  Malachie 

N.  D.  de  Lau3 


2.')  œ, 
3(J  00 
25  OO! 
2.5  00 

..•îo  oo! 

25  OOi 
20  00' 
25  00: 

25  oo; 

25  Oa 
25  00 

25  oo: 
30  oo; 

35  00 
.30  00 
25  oo! 

•25  oo; 

•25  00 
80  00| 
30  00 
40  00 
20  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  oo: 
20  00 
25  00; 
35  00, 
30  oo' 
30  00, 
25  00 

3a  00 

25  OOi 
40  001 
25  00 
•25  00 
25  00 
20  00 
25  00 
30  00 
30  00 
35  00, 
30  00' 
.SO  00 
25  00 
25  tO 
25  00 
30  00 
25  00 
30  00 
30  00, 

30  ai 

30  00, 
30  00 

30  oo! 

30  001 
30  00 
30  OOi 
20  OOl 
30  00; 
30  00 
30  00| 
30  oo: 
35  00 
30  00 
35  OOi 
30  oo! 
M  00 
30  oo' 
25  00 


Ottawa  ,, 
Pontiac . 


Portneuf. , 


Québec. 


Rimouski 


Richmond . 


Saguen.av  . 


Shefford. 


St.  Maurice. 


St.  Jean... 
Stanstead. 


Témiscouata 


MrNIOir.lI.ITIES 


Lac  Ste.  Marie 

Leslie 

Chichester 

.Sheen  &  Aberdeen 

Calumets,  diss 

Mansfield 

Cawood 

Thorne 

Calumet 

St.  Raymond 

Ste.  Catherine 

St.Ubalde 

Grondines,  No.  2 

St.  Alban 

Tewkesbury,  No.  1 

-St.  Dunstan 

St.  Gabriel  Est,  Valcartier., 
Stoneham 

"         diss 

St.  Roch  Sud 

"        "        diss 

Cap  Rouge 

St.  Dunstan,  diss 

Tewkesbury,  No.  2 

St.  Anaclet 

Ste.  Angèle 

Ste.  Célile  du  Bic 

St.  Moïse 

St.  Gabriel 

Ste.  FéUcité ?.. 

Ste.  Blondine 

St.  Donat 

St.  Ulric 

Cherbourg 

Stokes 

Brompton,  diss 

Windsor,  diss 

Melbourne 

Cheveland,  diss - 

Shipton,  diss 

St.  George  de  Windsor 

Tadoussac 

Escoumains 

Bourg  Boissonnault. 

Sault-au-Cochon 

Mille- Vaches 

Petites-  Bergeronnes 

Rivière-aux-Canards 

Pointe-aux-Esquimaux 

Ely  Nord 

JRoxton 

Grandby,  diss 

"        Village,  diss 

Ely  Sud 

Ste.  Pudentienne 

St.  Sévère 

Shawinigan 

Pointe-du-Lac 

Lacolle 

Hatley,  diss 

Coaticook 

Barford 

St.  Antonin 

.St.  Modeste 

St.  Jean  de  Dieu 

St.  François 

St.  Honoré 

NotreDame-du-Lac 

Ste.  -Rose-du-Dégelé 

Notre-Damedu-Portage 


a 
a 

Éb 
a 

3 
O 

a 


25  00 
20  Ot) 
30  00 
30  OO 
20  00 
30  00 
30  W 
30  00 
20  00 
80  (K) 
45  OÙ 
25  00 
20  00 

30  ai 

25  00 
20  00 
30  00 
25  00 
20  M 
45  00 
20  00 
50  00 
25  00 
20  OO 
30  00 
30  00 
40  (0 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
40  00 
40  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  0(  • 
30  00 
30  OC 
30  OO 
30  00 
30  00 
20  00 
20  00 
25  00 

25  on 

20  00 
70  00 
151  00 
30  00 
30  00 
72  00 
30  00 
25  (X) 
25  00 
25  00 
72  œ 
35  00 
50  00 
30  00 
20  OO 
20  tO 
20  00 
30  OO 
30  00 
20  00 
30  (X) 
30  00 
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COUN'TIES 


Témiscouata. 
Terrebonne.. 


Wolfe . 


MUNICIPAI.ITIES 


Yamaska  . 


St.  Louis  des  lia  lia. 

St.  Hypolite 

St.  Sauveur,  diss 

St.  Adèle 

Ste,  Agathe 

Ste.  Marguerite 

Garthby 

Ham  Nord 

Ham  Sud 

St.  Camille 

Weedon 

St.  Gabriel  Stratford. 
St.  Bonaventure 


Total. 


•a 

-M 

a 


30  00 

35  œ 

20  00 
30  00 
30  00 
20  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 

7960  00 


TAiir.i;   ù{  tho  Apportionmont   of  tlie   Grant    in    Aid  of 
Siipcrior  Echicalion  to  Catholic  Instilnlions  for  Ihc 

ypavs  1875  and  1870.  in  virluo  of  Iho  provisions  of 

» 
tlhaptoi'  !.T  of  tlio  (Consolidated  Statutes   for  Lower 

Canada. 

List  No.   1. — Ciassicvi.  (Ioi.i.eces 


INSTITITION 


l/Assom))lion 

Hoiirget  (Higault) 

Cliicoiitiiiii 

.lolietle 

Nicolet 

Ste.  Anne  Lapooalière... 

St.  Germain 

st.  Hyacinthe 

St.  Laurent 

ste.  Marie  de  Monnoir.... 

Ste.  Marie 

Ste.  Thérèse 

Sorel 

ri'.)is-lli\  ières  (Séminary) 


Vj 

r^ 

ÇL. 

O. 

z 

c 

<_ 

c 

::; 

O 

« 

rt 

ï'. 

r'M 

r  .1 

S 

S 

224 
152 

1500 
800 

1500 

800 

00 
200 

1000 
800 

1  500 

800 

339 
200 

1500 
1637 

1 000 

2000 

120 
2G8 
410 
207 
325 
237 
lOG 

2000 
1500 
800 
700 
1 500 
1 500 
800 

2000 

1 500 

SOO 

500 

1500 

1 500 

800 

210 

2000 

2000 

SI8037 

."ï  18200 

List  No.  2. — I-ndcsteial  Collèges 


INbTlTI.TlO.N 

No.  of  pupils. 

Grant  for  1875 

.2 
1 

112 
260 
146 
267 
,  256 
134 

96 
215 

80 
538 
140 
125 



S 
250 

1197 
300 
328 
300 
300 
300 
200 

1000 
430 
25  4 
250 

2500 

S 
200 

1000 

L'Islet 

300 

300 

St.    Césaire 

Ste   Marie 

300 
300 

St.  Michel 

200 

SI.  Jérôme 

250 
12O0 

Trois-Rivièrcs 

430 

Varcnnes ; 

200 

Vorclicres.; 

Science  and  art  sclioùl 

200 
2500 

Tolal 

S7409 

§7380 

List  No.  3. — Wixed  or  >iale  académies 


iNSTiirrioN 

'S. 
s 
a. 

(m 

o 

o 

oo 
u 

e 

*-> 

1   • 

OO 
L. 

<2 

c 
S 
o 

An'Iiiioi' 

97 

40 

106 

217 

72 

72 

90 

149 

70 

57 

182 

82 

118 

507 

50 

350 

102 

91 

115 

125. 

100 

85 

259 

108 

18 

85 

76 

232 

130 

198 

146 

$ 

102 
100 
142 
192 
1,50 
285 
250 
400 
223 

50 
100 
200 
250 
1000 
112 
332 
150 
223 
100 
192 

95 
150 
400 
128 
200 
128 
128 
170 
186 
212 
300 

S 
192 

Bain  du  Febvrf 

50 

Bair' St    Paul 

140 

Beauliarnois 

190 

Belœil 

10(1 

Berlhifr  ou  haut.         ....       

200 

Burkino-ham 

2. M) 

400 

140 

(lentillv 

50 

St  Hvacinllic,  Girouard 

100 

150 

Laprairio , 

250 

500 

Ro\ton  Falls ..        

112 

Sorel 

330 

St    André                                             

150 

200 

St    rivririen    .                  '             

100 

Si  Eustache 

10(1 

Si  Grégoire 

.90 

St   trc^CDli  Pointo-auv-Tromblos 

1,50 

St,  Joau 

400 

100 

St.  Louis,  Kcolo  Fleury 

200 
120 

128 

170 

St   Timothéo 

180 

St.  Thomas,  Moutniagny 

Vainachirho     .         

O  1  0 

30(5 

• •- 

$6740 

$5754 

JcNE,  187G.] 


FOR  THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC. 


List  No.  4. — Femai.e  Académies 


INSTITUTION 


Paul. 


Baie  Si 

Bolœll  

ncrlliifr  (f»n  liaiil) 

BoiicliPrvilli^ 

Cicoiina 

Los,  Cèdres 

(;iiarably 

Ghàleauguay 

Huntingdon 

Isle  Verte 

Kamouraska 

Lachine 

Laprairie 

L"  Assomption 

Lévis  (Notre-Damoi 

L-Islet 

Longueuil 

Longue  Pointe *. 

Poiiite-au.v-Trembles,  Hochelaga 

Pointe-aux-Trembles,  Portneiy. 

Pointe-Claire 

Hivière  Ouelle 

Sherbrooke 

Sorel 

Si.  Aimé 

St.  Ambroise 

Ste.  Anne  de  la  Pérade 

St.  Benoit  (Hospice  Youvillo) 

St.  Césaire 

St.  Charles  Borromée 

St.  Clément 

Ste.  Croi.x.'. 

St.  Gyprien 

St.  Denis  (.\cademyi 

St.  Denis '.. 

Ste.  Elizabeth 

St.  Eustache 

Sto.  Famille 

Sto.  Geneviève 

St.  Germain., 

St.  Grégoire 

St.  Henri  de  Mascouche 

St.  Hilaire 

St.  Hvacinthe  (Sœurs  de  la  Présentation) 

St.  Hyacinthe  (Hùtel-Dieu) 

St.  Hugues 

St.  Jacques  de  l'Achigan ^ 

St.  Jean 

St.  Joseph 

SI.  Laurent 

St.  Lin 

Ste.  Marie 

Sle.  Marie  de  Monnoir. 

St.  Martin 

St.  Michel 

St.  Nicholas 

St.  Paul  de  l'Industrie 

Ste.  Scholastique 

Ste.  Thérèse 

St.  Thomas 

St.  Thimothée 

Terrebonne 

Trois-Pistoles 

Trois-Rivières  (Ursulin 

Varennes 

Vaudreuil 

Vamacbichf 


100 

97 

109 

■89 

141 

96 

144 

89 

95 

143 

95 

89 

191 

129 

100 

89 

/o 

73 

74 

113 

80 

130 

297 

178' 

170 

89 

185 

115 

280 

102 

70 

115 

305 

256 

44 

64 

115 

1.50 

125 

150 

130 

75 

106 

100 

437 

256 

.531 

296 

2U0 

97 

100 

89 

189 

100 

90 

100 

143 

100 

345 

170 

218 

128 

103 

128 

169 

89 

220 

100 

139 

89 

130 

150 

140 

94 

63 

90 

120 

128 

215 

194 

212 

.194 

127 

89 

101 

89 

223 

115 

385 

115 

86 

150 

192 

170 

500 

194 

360 

200 

175 

170 

172 

89 

150 

270 

173 

128 

100 

73 

125 

150 

96 

89 

74 

89 

130 

150 

160 

89 

230 

194 

100 

114 

177 

89 

106 

113 

362 

194 

100 

100 

100 

89 

135 

128 

S8563 


S 

97 

89 

96 

89 

143 

89 

129 

89 

100 

100 

100 

178 

89 

110 

100 

110 

250 

64 

1.50 

1.50 

75 

100 

2.5G 

29G 

97 

89 

100 

100 

100 

170 

120 

120 

89 

80 

89 

1.50 

94 

90 

128 

id'i 

194 

89 

89 

115 

115 

ISO 

170 

194 

200 

170 

89 

270 

128 

70 

.150 

89 

89 

150 

89 

190 

100 

89 

100 

194 

80 

89 

100 

S8902 


List  No.  5. — Model  Scnoci, 


I.SSTITIiTION 

g. 

o 
6 

z; 

Grant  for  1875 

oc 
3 

5 

Arton  Valt^,  convent 

295 

119 

135 

184 

154 

70 

98 

163 

84 

142 

'  75 

98 

115 

70 

65 

100 

38 

57 

61 

62 

51 

60 

72 

86 

52 

72 

110 

65 

205 

106 

120 

312 

82 

83 

GO' 

92 

250 

122 

■    87 

93 

45 

55 

5G 

71 

81 

30 

55 

60 

1      150 

!     145 

268 

!     -32 

:      20 

1      24 

65 

50 

98 

i     149 

1     685 

1     154 

1     354 

188 

40 

273 

:  100 

:      1 45 

:   400 

S 

138 
50 

233 

138 
50 
50 
56 
73 
73 
73 

114 
73 
73 
73 
56 
60 
73 

100 
75 

100 

150 
73 
73 
56 
5G 
73 
51 

100 

100 
73 
66 
73 

100 
73 
73 
73 

100 
73 
73 

130- 
73 
56 
73 
73 
56 

100 
73 
80 
73 
73 

141 
73 

162 

162 
73 
73 
56 

100 

712 

188 

889 

138 
50 
56 
50 
50 
73 

138 

50 

Arthabaskaville 

250 

Aylmer,  convent 

150 

50 

Anse  au  Gascon.  Porl  Daniel 

50 

56 

Baie  flu  Febvre,  convent 

73 

Beaumont 

Beau  port , 

73 
73 

Bécancourt 

114 

73 

Bouchcrville 

73 

Buckingham,  convent 

Cacouna 

Can  St  lirnace 

73 
56 
60 

Cap  Santé 

73 

Cap  Rouge,  boys 

100 

Cap  Rouge,  girls 

75 

Garleton 

100 

150 

(^hamplain,  village,  bovs      

73 

Charlesbourg,  bovs 

56 

Charlesbourg.  girls 

5G 

Château  Richer  bovs 

51 

Chicoutirni,  convent 

100 

(-oaticook,  convent  

100 

Côtes  des  Neiges 

73 

56 

Coteau  St.  Louis 

73 

Deschambault,  bovs 

100 

73 

Eboulements 

73 

Escouniains 

73 

100 

Fraserville,    do            do     

73 

FrasppvilJe,    do      

73 

Gentillv,  convent 

150 

Grande  Baie,  bovs 

73 

Cîrande  Baie,  girs 

Grande  Rivit'^re 

56 
73 

73 

Grondines,  \o.  2 

56 

100 

Hemmingford,  convent 

Hereford,  convent 

80 

Lachine,  boys 

Lacolle ! 

73 

73 

141 

Longue  Pointe 

73 

Lorette,  Indian  School.  bovs 

1C2 

Loretta,          do              girls 

162 

Alalbaie 

73 

73 

A[atane 

56 

Marianites,  sœurs  de  Ste.  Croix 

100 

Montréal,  école  St.  Jacques,  convent 

Montréal,  maîtrise  St.  Pierre 

712 
188 

Montréal,  catholics  commissioner*;   

889 

138 

Nelson 

50 

Nicolet.  convent 

56 

Notre-Dame  de  HuU.  No.  I 

50 

Notre-Dame  de  Hull,  No.  2 

50 

Notre-Dame  de  toutes  Grâces  de  Hiill,  girls. 

73 

'  S7136 

S7183 

flO 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 


[JfNE,  1870. 


Ll3T    No.    5. — MODEL    SclIOOI.    (COlllinllP(l) 


l.SSTITI'TION 


N'uli-c-D.aine  de  Laterriî-ro 

Xolre-Dame  du  Poi-tage 

Nouvelle,  St.  Jean  TEvangelisle 

Percé ; 

l'ointe-aux-Trembles 

l'ointe  Claire 

l'ointe  du  Lac 

l'on  neuf,  boys 

Portneul',  girls , 

y\iebec,  œuvre  du  ijatronage 

yuebec.  catholics  comniissioners : .... 

Québec,  St.  John  suburb 

Québec,  société  d'éducation 

liawdon 

Kawdon,  couvent 

lilgaud,  conveiit 

Rivière  du  Loup 

Rivière  Ouelle _ 

Stanlbld 

St.  Agapit 

Ste.  Agathe  No.  2 

.Ste.  Agnès 

St.  Aimé 

St.  Alexandre 

St.  Alexandre,  convent 

St.  Ambroise 

St.  André 

Ste.  Angële  de  Merici 

St.  Anicet,  boys 

Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupré,  convent 

Ste,  Anne  de  Bellevue,  girls 

Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  boys 

Ste.  Anne  

Ste.  Anne  des  Monts ». 

Ste.  Anne  des  Plaines 

Ste.  Anne  la  Pérade 

.Ste.  Anne  Lapocatière,  convent 

St.  Anselme,  convent 

St.  Athanasc,  convent 

SI.  Antoine  de  Tilly 

St.  Appollinaire 

St.  Arsène 

St.  Augustin 

St.  Barthélemi 

Ste.  Brigide 

St.  Bruno 

St.  Calixte  de  Somerset,  G 

St  Calixte  de  Somerset,  conven! 

Sie.  Catherine 

Ste.  Cécile  du  Bic 

Ste.  Cécile,  boys 

Ste.  Cécile,  girls 

St.  Célostin,  convent 

St.  Charles,  girls,  Bellechasse 

St.  Charles,  St.  Hyacinthe 

Ste.  Claire 

SI.  (lohunban  de  Sillery,  convent 

St.  Christophe,  convent 

SI.  Constant , 

St.  Cuthbert 

SI.  David j 

St.  Denis,  Kamouraska 

St.  Denis,  No.  I,  St.  Hyacinthe 

Edouard 

Klizabelh ! 

Fabien 

•.  l'aïuille ! 

H.-r.iias \i 


St. 

Sic 


SI. 
SI, 


s: 


70 

■21 

70 

71 

.".0 

fi.") 

.  110 

8.") 

137 

l'2IO 

10  i 

47j 

55 

r,-; 

■iÔ 
106 
59 
.'i:5 
GS 
80 
■18 
IGO 
10.1 
l.ri 
41 
5i 

t;i 

58 
50 
80 


110 

lli 

130 

120 

201 

10 'i 

80 

80 

35 

70 

70 

82 

30 

ill 

I 

84 
225 


7 


249 

87 

02 

I2G 

138 

227 

153 

!)() 

52 

lil 

GO 

88 

102 

GG 

SS 

59 

f)3 


130. 
00 
ôG 

100 
f>G 
71 
73 
73 
5G 
5C 

150 

28C 
73 

944 
50 
50 
73 

100 
50 
5G 
5G 
50 
5G 

200 
73 
50 
40 
55 
5G 
5G 
56 
56 
73 
56 
80 
73 

151 

188 

73 

50 

5G 

73 

73 

GO 

73 

56 

60 

150 

100 

50 

5G 

73 

130 

100 

5G 

70 

150 

188 

183 

97 

80 

5  G 

73 

73 

73 

7.i 

50 

50 


7185 

100 
50 

100 

.  5G 
GO 
70 
73 
56 
5G 

150 

28G 
73 

9 'il 
50 
50 
73 

100 
56 
50 
50 
50 
5G 

200 
73 
5G 
40 
73 
5G 
5G 
50 
50 
73 
50 
80 
73 

151 

188 

73 

50 

70 

73 

73  ' 

50 

00 

56 

GO 

100 

140 

50 

56 

73 

130 

100 

5G 

100 

150 

188 

183 

97 

80 

50 

73 

73 

73 

73 

50 

56 


Ijst  No.  5. — MoDEL  Sciiooi.  Icontiiuied) 


INSTITfîTIOX  . 


SI.  Fi-lix  de  Valuis 

Ste.  Flavie 

Ste.  Foye : 

St.  François,  village 

St.  François,  parish.l 

St,  Fi-anrois-Xavier 

St.  François,  Rivière  du  Sud  C 

St.  François,  Indian  Schonl 

St.  Gabriel  de  Branilon,  convent.... 

St.  Gabriel 

Ste.  Geneyièvedc  Batiscan 

Ste.  Geneviève 

St.  George  de  Henryville 

St.  Geoi'ge  de  Henryville,  convent. 

Ste.  Gertrude 

St.  Gervais 

St.  Gervais,  convent 

St.  George 

St.  Grégoire  le  Grand 

Ste.  Hélène,  K 

St.  Henri,  convent  

St.  Henri,  Ijovs 

St.  Henri .' 

St.  Henri  de  Mascouclie 

SL  Hilaire 

St.  Hubert 

St.  Hubert,  couveni 

St.  Ignace,  Coteau  du  Lac 

St.  Ignace,  convent 

St.  Irénée 

St.  Isidore 

St.  Jacques  le  Mineur 

St.  Jean-Baptiste 

St.  Jean  des  Ecureuils 

St.  Jean,  salle  d'asile 

St.  Jean  Chrysostùme 

St.  Jean  Chrysostùme,  Lévis 

St,  Jean  Deschaillons 

St.  Jean  Port  Joli,  boys 

St.  Jean  Port  Joli,  girls 

St.  Jérùme,  con\ent 

St.  Joachim,  D.  M 

St.  Joachim,  G 

St.  Joachim,  M 

St.  Joseph,  B 

St.  Joseph  de  S 

Ste.  Julie  de  Somerset > 

St.  Lambert 

Si,  Laurent 

St.  Léon 

Si.  Liguori,  convent 

St.  Lin 

Si.  Louis  de  Gonzague 

St.  Louis  de  (jonzngue,  convent.... 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  gii'ls 

St.  Luc 

Ste.  Luce 

St.  Marc 

Sie.  Marguerite,  l'Acadie 

St,  Martin 

Ste.  Martine,  girls 

Ste.  Martine,  bovs 

St.  Mathias '. 

St.  Maurice 

Ste.  Mélanie 

St.  Michel,  convent 


JI3596  S13699 


p. 

3 

a. 


98 

65 

134 

123 

12? 

80 

28 

/19 

72 

102 

G2 

84 

14  i 

30 

44 

GO 

iO 

40 

5S 

90G 

304 

104 

70 

75 

56 

57 

125 

56 

60 

51 

72 

112 

384 

110 

250 

208 

35 

75 

55 

50 

207 

81 

GO 

82 

33 

35 

35 

70 

98 

54 

122 

120 

120 

120 

3G 

80 

90 
17 
80 
90 
66 
75 
76 
GS 
104 
98 


.Ç1359C 
56 
7"* 
73 
56 
56 
72 
142 
56 
50 
73 
50 
73 
56 
73 
73 
73 
70 
75 
56 
56 
73 
100 
73 
100 
70 
50 
5G 
73 
56 
73 
73 
97  ■ 
140 
56 
100 
100 
5G 
73 
50 
5G 
idt) 
73 
56 
GO 
73 
73 
56 
100 
73 
50 
138 
56 
56 
56 
73 
73 
5G 
50 
73 
73 
73 
56 
56 
5G 
73 
73 
90 


73 
73 

50 

56 
73 
73 
90 


S 184 14  S 18066 
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FOR  THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC. 


List  No.  5. — .\ioL't!. 


i:e!Ojol  (continucili 


\ 


l.NSTITLITIO.N 


St. 

Sti: 


convcnt. 


Miclic),  boys 

.  Monique 

St.  Narcisfo 

St.  Nicolas 

St.  Norbert... 

St   Octave,  Métis 

St.  Ours,  convent 

St.  (Jurs,  bovs 

St.  Pasclial.! 

St.  Paulin,  convcnt 

St.  Philipjjc 

Sto.  Philomène 

Si.  Pierre  les  riecquets 

St.  Pierre  de  Brougliton... 

St.  Pierre  do  Durham 

St.  Pierre 

St.  Pierre  de  Charlosbourf 

St.  Placide 

St.  Polyoarpc,  convcnt 

St.  Polycai-pe,  boys 

St.  Rémi,  convent 

St.  Rocli  l'Acliigan,  boy.s 

St.  Roch  r.Vcliigan,  convent 

St.  Roch  des  Anlnetç,  girls 

St.  Romnald  de  West  Farnham 

St.  Romuaid 

Ste.  Rosalie 

Ste.  Rose 

St.  Sauveur    convent 

St.  Sauveur,  maison  Maria  Josejiii.. 

Ste.  Scholastiqîie 

St.  Sévère 

St.  Stanislas 

St.  Stanislas  Kostka 

St.  Sylvestre,  convent 

St.  Thomas  de  Pierreville 

Sto.  Ursule,  convent 

Ste.  Ursule 

St.  Urbain 

St.  Valentin 

St.  Valier,  girls 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  convent 

St.  Zotique 

Sault-au-R'  collet 

Shawinigan 

Sherringtoji,  St.  Patrice 

Trois  Pislolos * 

Trois-Ri\i''res,  girls..... 

Victoriavil!'^...  '. 

V/atcrloo 

Waterloo,  village 

Waterloo  village,  convent 

Wolton,  convent 


:1G 

75 

l:!3 

7.! 

79 
1^5 

OC 
108 

es 

0-1 

45 

:i5 

G-2 

70 

76 

112 

100 

110 

05 

ICi 

109 

112 

.30 

276 

70 

CO 

100 

473 

VJ.) 

102 

75 

lit 

118 

117 

90 

.55 

se 
8a 


140 

110 

80 

82 

85 

77 

120 

.30 

lOi 

110 

lf,0 

40 


S18414 
50 


70 
100 
7.3 
73 
50 
73 
50 
50 
56 
50 
50 
100 
50 
100 
100 
70 
73 
130 
50 
70 
73 
100 
73 
100 
1.58 
1.50 
73 
73 
73 
70 
128 
56 
50 
56 
100 
73* 
50 
73 
100 
56 
50 
89 
73 
100 
56 
100 
72 
73 
100 


.«18000 
56 

73 


70 
100 

73 
73 
50 


50 

50 

56 

100 

100 

100 

70 

73 

130 

56 

70 

73 

100 

73 

100 

ISS 

1.50 

73 

73 

73 

70 

128 

50 

56 

56 

100 

73 

73 

(;o 

56 
5S 
89 
73 
100 

100 

72 

100 

liO 


.«22652 


S21980 


New  aM'licants 


.4DDITI0NEL    SCrrLY 

Collège  de  Levis 

Ecole  du  Patronage 

r.oTTires  Ciit't  ■   lie  Oiii-iier 

200 

50 

200 

deHull 

Collège  de  Varonnes 



54 

de  Ste.  Marie  di^  Mannoir 

■100 

Cou\ent  do  St.  Allianaso 

■4  4 

de  St.  Germain  de  Runouski 

100 

de  Sherbrooke 

44 

Collège  industriel  de  St.  Jérùme 

50 

Couvent  de  St.  Paulin 

50 

de  Deschamhault 

50 

SI  175 

iNSTmrriox 


Ancienne  Lorclte 

cote  St.  Paul  

Lanoraie,  convent 

Leclerc  ville 

Miiniwaki  Notre-Dame  dii  désert 

St.  Anicet,  convent 

St.  Bona\T3jUure  d'Hamilton 

Ste.  Cécile  de  Masliam 

St.  Charles  Lachenaie 

St.  Cuthbcrt,  convent 

.Ste    Emilie 

St.  Ferdinand  d'Halifax,  couvent 

St.  François  du  Lac,  commercial  acadcmy 

St.  Jean  Baptiste 

Lanoraie,  académie ,.. 

St.  Raphaèl 

S(purs  du  Bon  l'asteurs  de  Québec 

Sœurs  de  Charité  de  Québec 

La  Congrégation,  St.  Roch  de  Québec 

Québec  drawing  and  .arts  school 


■I 


^ 


60 
ISO 
175 

70 
195 

8!l 

46 


.S 
53 
56 
73 
56 
73 


45 

60 

m 

50 

53 

56 

84 

56 

73 

126 

56 

56 

",C. 

lis 

7.'î 

107 

73 

50 

50 

56 

50 

097 

50 

1000 

$2205 


T.-uii.K  ol'  llie  Appoi'liouiuoiiL  ol'  tlie  (îrant  iu  aid  of 
Superior  Etlucalioii  lo  Protestant  Institutions  l'or 
the  years  187.")  and  1870,  in  virtuoof  tho  provisions 
ol'CÎiapter  I.j  of  tho  Consolidated  Stalnlcs  for  Lower 
Canada. 


List  No.   I. — UxivuRsrnES 


INSTITUTION 

1 

3" 

^. 

o 
6 

Grant  l'or  .1875 

oo 
.o 

s 

Mriiill  ('ollofp           

$     Cts. 

13C9  Ad 
271  00 
979  18 

.$     cts. 
1.369  49 

271  00 

100 

979  I.S 

S2G19  67 

I  


List  No.  2. — Ci.assic.m,  coi.r.Ér.KS 


High  School,  Monli-fiil 
Higli  School,  Quéjbec... 

.Morrin 

Slanstcad 

Si.  Francoip 


344 
113 

88 
183 

85 


$      cts.] 

1185  00 

1285  OOi 

369  98 

405  00 

.587  00 


$      cts. 

1 185  00 

1285  00 

369  98 

405  00 

587  60 


!iS3832  64 


List  No.  3. — Imustei.m,  coi.lécks 


L.i'hute. 


150 


$     cls. 
lïl  19 


!S     Cts. 
184   19 


181  19|     184   19 


lin:  .lOLii-NAL  or  i;dl:c.vi'H)N 


JLNii.  1870. 


Lisi    \ci.    i. — .\li\i;ri  on  mali:  Acadkmh 


iNSI I [Ul ION 


OFFICIAL     N  O  IICES 


.\cliiins\i 

Ayliiier 
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MiiiiHlry  ori*iil»lio  Iiisirii<-<ioii. 

DlPl.OMAS  OIÎANTED  BY  BOARD.S  OF  EXAAUNKItS. 

.MONTRE.^L  (CATIIOLIC  IIÛARD). 

MoDEL  SciiooL,  Ist  dass  (F):  Miss  Esther  Leriger  de  la 
riante,  Mr.  Henri  Vaillancourt  ;  (E  A  F)  Marguerite  Quesnel. — 
Ud  class  (F)  :  Miss  Almaïde  Tétrault. 

Ele.mextaky  School,  Ist  clasis  (F)  :  Misses  Th.  Beauchamp, 
Emma  Benoit,  Léoutine  Brun,  Marie  Fredette,  Cléophée 
Leblanc,  Anne  Melançon,  Adina  Ménard,  Marie  Kobert,  Caroline 
iSoucis,  M.  Uormisdas  Ladouceur  ;  (E  A;  F)  Miss  Emma  Beau- 
doin;  (E)  lliss  Theresa  Ko\\y.~2d  class  (F):  Misses  Tanaile 
FiFion,  Angélique  Laberge,  Mèlina  Mossier. 

Ist  Februar}-,  1876. 

MoDEL  ScHOOL,  Ist  clu/is  (F)  :  Messrs.  Edmond  Deracdt,  George 
St.  Jacques  ;  (E  &  F)  Miss  Henriette  Langlois. — 2d  class  (F)  : 
Misses  .Vnysie  Beaudry,  Hortense  Belleroso,  Azilda  Cartier, 
Eugénie  Foucraiilt. 

Elmkstary  ScnooL,  Ist  cluss  (F)  :  Misses  Malvina  Barré, 
Emma  Barré,  Mélina  Eourque,  Azilda  Bordia,  Ilermunie  Bour- 
geault,  Marie  Bock,  Azélie  Brissette,  Ulivine  Cardain,  Elisi 
Charbonneau,  Lvicie  Courtois,  Mrs.  Constantin  born  R.  Brazeau  ; 
Misses  Eugénie  Conae.au,  Délima  Cyr,  Délima  Desroohes,  Del- 
phine Depetteau,  M.  Louise  Dupuis,  Rose  Dupuis,  Mélina 
Etliier,  Philomène  Gladu,  Mathilde  ILamelin,  Sophie  Hébert, 
Cornélie  Hébert,  Graziella  Huet  dit  Duludé,  divine  Ladouceur, 
Mathilde  Labelle,  Marie  Valentinc  Lafrance,  Léontine  Lavallée, 
Alphonsine  Leclaire,  Eliza  Leroux,  Zéphirine  Legault,  Amanda 
Levasseur,  Malvina  Malien,  Ellen  Monakey,Guilhelmine  Ouimet, 
Azilda  Palin,  Délima  Paquet,  Malvina  Perodeau,  Délima  Picard, 
Denise  Pigeon,  Salomée  Poirier,  Edwidge  Proulx,  Philomène 
Quintin,  Julie  Roch,  Azilda  .Surprenant,  Sophie  Thauvette,  M. 
Alexis  Deschênes,  Dame  Mathilde  Leroux  (Derouin),(E)  ;  Misses 
Mary  Cain,  Brigct  Drew,  Ellen  McCrail,  M.  George  AVaters, 
(E  A;  !•")  :  Miss  Annie  Donnclly. — 2d  claxs  (F)  :  Misses  Clotilde 
Beauchamp,  Emma  Bricault,  Alphonsine  Chaperon,  Dorimène 
Comtois,  Léa  Cloutier,  Agnès  Forget,  Mathilde  Guay,  Priscille 
Hardy,  Zépliirine  Legault,  Agnès  Legault,  Cécile  Primeau, 
Adèle  Picard,  M.  Pierre  Demarteau. 

2d,  3rd  and  4th  May,  187G.  F.  X.  Vai.ade,  Secretary. 

MONTRrAI.  'PIUni.<TA\T  iiu,\r,ii)- 

Ele.mentaky  School,  Ist  class  (E)  :  Misses  îs'ancy  Jameson, 
Margaret  McDougall,  Martha  îlcWilliams. — 2d  class  (E)  : 
Misses  Susan  It.  McGregor,  Kate  Wheeler,  Sarah  Wlieeler. 

IGthFebruary,  187G.  T.  A.  Giiisox,  Secretary. 

niiihi.-iuviiu.''. 

MoDEL  fccilOOL,  Ist  class  (F)  :  Miss  Dina  Lacourse. 

Er.EMENT.iRY   ScHOOL,    Ist  closs  (F):    Misses  Agnès  Géliua.-, 

'  Marie  Zéphise  Lacerte,  Elise  Garceau,  (  ictavie  Benoit,  Annie 

Lesage,   Rose  Délima  Let'ebvre,  Dolia  Gagnon. — 2d  class  (F)  : 

Misses   Olivinc  Baril.   Marie  Caron,  Athan.aïs  'li'ottier,    Marie 


Deshaves. 

Ist  Febnniry,  ISTl'. 


Ei-iiRKM  DiFRESXK,  Secretary. 
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.MoiiEL  .Siiiooi..  2d  class  (F)  :  Miss  Exilda  Cantin. 

Ei.E.MEXTARV  Stiiooi,,  Ist  class  (F)  :  Misses  Louise  Boilard, 
M.  Héloise  Boilard,  M.  Emérise  Drapeau,  Rosalie  Cragnon  and  M. 
Sophie  Trudel.— 2d  class  (Fi  :  Misses  M.  Mathilde  De  Yaren- 
nes,  Emélie  Gagnon,  M.  Odile  Gingra?,  M.  Stella  Pelletier,  M. 
Emma  Perrault  and  M.  Oliva  Ratté  ;  Ist  cl<(ss  (E  k  F)  :  Misses 
M.  Célina  Ratté  and  M.  Louise  Mél.anie  Rhéaiune  ;  Ist  class  (E 
A:  2de  F)  :  M.  Josepli  Hargadon  and  Miss  Mary-Jcme  Finn  ;  Ist 
class  (E  A-  2d  F)  :  Miss  >L  Pliilomème  Dion  ;  et  2d  (E)  Miss 
M.  Joséphine  Demers. 

Ist  February,  1876.  -N'.  Laçasse,  Secretary. 

W.CM.MliM.,    ItlI.mUINU  AMI   WOJ-li:. 

Elementauy  .Schooi,,  l.-^t  class  (F)  :  Miss  Léonide  Labontè. 
— 2d  class  (F)  :  Misses  Pliilomèno  .Main,  Célanie  Allard, 
Célina  Desaulniere,  Uanora  Crow. 

D.inviUe,     Mav  1S76.  F.  A.  Briev,  Secretary. 


Ji.NE.  I87i;.] 
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JloDEL  vSciiooi,,  Ist  class  (F)  :   iîisses  Maiy  Boherty,  Ivuttie 
Knok,  Emma  O'Keilly. 
Aylmer,  Ui  February  ISTC.  John  Wood,  Secretavy. 

SIIKRBRiJOKf:. 

MoDEL  ScHOOL,  lat  c/i/.vi  (E)  :  ilisses  Alice  FuUer,  Elisabeth 
Pallister. 

Elemextaey  iScuooL,  Ist  class  (E)  ■  Misses  Alecia  Aun  Berry, 
Annie  Gray,  Keziah  Mountain,  Ann  Jane  Murray,  Mary  Ann 
Mitchell,  Margaret  Xutbro^vn. — 2d  class  (E)  :  Misses  Edith 
Ilurd,  Maggie  Diack,  .Sneller  E.  Emery,  Caroline  Ilandright, 
Louise  P.  Thompson. 

2nd  May  ISTO.  S.  A  ircRD,  Secretarv. 


MISCELLANY 


Tlic  Rtlalivn  of  liallb's  tu  Slorm^. — It  lia.-.  I>eeii  observcd  for  maiiy 
centuries  that  storins.  or  moteorolcf;ical  fhanges  of  a  striking  nature, 
ofcur  (luring  or  at  tlie  close  of  preal  bailles."  Whetlifr  thèse  results 
are  to  bo  reganled  as  coinri.ifnces,  or  as  Ihe  séquence  of  phvsieal 
clisturbaiices  in  tln'  atmosphère,  is  a  rjucstion  nnt  decisiveh  .setlleil. 
Of  Ihe  fact  tliat  storms  do  occur  in  close  connection  witii  bailles 
Ihere  is  no  doubt.  Durin^r  llin  late  war  in  Ibis  counlry,  liardlv  an 
action  ofany  magnitude  took  place,  wbicb  was  not  accompaiiicd 
witli  wind  and  rain.  Tlieop(n-atinnson  Ihe  l'enin^^ulaunrlcr  McClellan 
were  apparenlly  productive  o1'  continuons  rains,  and  in  -the  great 
lights  aronnd  Riclimond  and  l'etersburg.lncleorological  disUirbances 
occurred  wbicb  al  limes  seriously  impeded  mililarv  oiiciations.  So, 
too,  abroad.  The  loss  of  tho  great  hallle  of  Solferiiio  was  attiibuted 
by  the  Austrian  commander  to  a  terrifie  Umnder-slorm  whicli  bursl 
over  tlie  tield  and  obscured  the  movi-ments  of  poweri'ul  niasses  of 
the  enemy.  Tlie  décisive  battie  of  Sadowa,  whieli  closed  Ihe  Austrip- 
Prussiau  war  in  18GG,  was  in  like  manner  accompanied  by  a  violent 
storm.  Napoléon  was  lieard  to  remark,  that  so  certain  was  lie  of 
causing  rain  by  the  e.xplosions  of  his  arliUery  duuing  bailles,  lliat  lie 
disposed  his  troops  in  a  way  to  take  advantag.'  of  clouds  wlien 
formed. 

No  reisoiiablc'  objection  can  be  ui-ged  against  llic  Uieoi\  Ibal 
great  explosions,  producing  violent  concussions  in  tlie  air,  mav 
change  its  hygrométrie  conditions  and  cause  condensation  ofmois- 
ture.  Besides  the  disruptive  elTects  produced  in  a  great  bitlle,  Ibcre 
is  the  évolution  of  much  beat,  from  the  combustion  ofgunpowder  and 
from  the  niassing  togetlier  of  large  bodies  of  men.  Altogellier.  it  is 
not  diflîcult  to  find  salisfactory  causes  for  sudden  meteorolosical 
cbanges  during  great  battles.  and  therefore  wind  and  rain  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  simply  coïncident  wilh  active  proceedings  in  war.  Il 
may  be  urged  that  our  national  anniversary,  llie  Fourth  of  Julv,  is 
usually  clear.  notwilhstanding  the  vast  "amounts  of  gunpowder 
burned  in  ail  parts  of  Ihe  country.  Tliis  does  not,  however,  mcel  tbe 
case;  the  explosions  ocrur  ail  over  tbe  counlry,  and  are  comparali- 
vely  upon  a  small  scale.  Tbere  is  not  usually  a  decided  concentration 
of  noise  at  any  one  point.  If  tliis  occurs,  a  showér  is  pretty  certain 
to  take  place.  Lasl  year  the  day  was  particularly  noisv  in  Fastern 
Massachusetts,  and  in  tlie  afternoon  tbe  most  violent  tlùinder-stonn 
of  the  season  burst  over  that  seclion  of  counlry.  Tbe  question  is  one 
of  much  iiiterest  to  meteorologi.sts,  and  is  worlby  of  more  earefui 
considération  tbau  if  bas  received. 

— (Krom  tbe  Doslun  .luiinial  of  rJmnisli  ;/ 

Gond  inunnrrs. — "fis  a  ruie  of  iii.inn'rs  to  avoid  exagL'erations.  A 
lady  loses  ;xs  suon  as  ^llc  admires  loo  easily  and  too  mm-b.  lu  luaii 
or  woman  tbe  face  ami  th>'  )ierson  losi'  jiowèr  wbeii  llicy  are  on  the 
strain  to  expres.v  admiration.  A  man  makes  hisinferiors  bis  superious 
by  beat.  Wby  iieed  you,  wlio  are  not  a  gossip.  lalk  as  a  gos^i]l,ilnll 
tell  eagerly  whal  ibe  neiglibors  or  the  ajournais  sav  ?  State  your 
opinion  wilbout  ajinlogy.  The  attitude  is'  Ihe  main  point,  assurinL' 
your  companion  tlial.  conie  good  news  or  conie  bad,  vou  remain  in 
your  good  lieart  and  miud,"  wbicb  is  tbe  best  news  "that  vou  eau 
possibly  commuuioate.  Self-conlrol  is  tlie  ruic,  Youhave'in  you 
tbere  a  noisy.  sensual  savage,  wliicb  you  are  to  keep  down,  an'd  l'iirn 
,all  hisstreiiglb  to  beauty.  For  examjde,  what  a  seneschal  and  .letec- 
liv.^  is  laugbter  !  Il  .seems  to  roquire  sev.Tal  générations  of  éducation 
to  train  a  squeaking  or  a  sbouliug  habit  ont  of  a  man.  Somelimes, 
when  in  almost  ail  expressions  tbe  Choctaw  and  the  slave  bas  beeii 
worked  ont  of  bim.  a  coarse  nature  still  betravs  itself  in  his  con- 
lemptible  squeals  of.joy.  Tlie  f,'reat  gain  is.  "nnt  to  shine,  not  to  , 
coaqucr  your  companion  -  llien  you  leani  nolbing  but  conceit— but  i 
to  lind  a  companion  who  knows  what  you  do  not';  lo  tilt  with  him  i 
and  be  overlbrown.  borse  and  foot,  wiîh  ntter  d.'jtruetion  of  ail  you?  | 


logic  and  leaiiiiug,  tbere  is  a  defeat  tbat  is  useful.  'in;;i  :\.a  see 
the  real  aud  the  counlerfeit,  and  will  never  accept  the  couiîterfeits 
agaiii.  You  will  ailopt  llic  ail  of  war  tbat  bas  defeated  vou.  You 
will  ride  tbe  battie  borsc  on  tbe  very  logic  wbicb  vou  fouûd  ii-resist- 
ible.  You  will  accept  the  fertile  trïith  instead  of  the  solemn  cuslo- 
niary  lie.  AVben  people  come  to  see  us,  we  foolishlv  praltle,  lest 
we  lie  inbosiùtable.  But  t.bings  said  Ibr  conversation  are  cbalkeggs. 
Don'l  say  Ibings.  What  you  are  stands  over  yon  tbe  wbile,  and 
tbunders  so  that  you  cannot  hear  what  you  say  to  tiie  contrarv.  A  ladv 
of  my  ttcquaintance  said  :  •■  I  don'l  care  somucli  for  what"lhey  sav 
as  I  do  for  what  makes  tbem  say  il."  The  law  of  tbe  table  is  bèauly 
— a  respect  to  tbe  conimon  soûl  Jof  .-lU  tbe  guests.  Everytbin?  is 
unseasonable  tbat  is  privale  to  two  or  Ibree  or  any  portion  of  Ibe 
Company.  Tact  never  violâtes  tbis  law  ;  never  intrùdes  tbe  order  of 
the  bouse,  tbe  \ices  of  the  absent  or  a  tarill'  of  expenses,  or  proles- 
sional  privacies  ;  as  we  sa\-,  we  never  "  lalk  sliop  "  bcfore  company. 
Levers  abstain  from  caresses,  aud  lialers  from  insulls  wbilst  tiievsil 
in  one  parleur  with  comiiion  IViends.  Would  we  codify  the  laws  that 
sliould  reign  in  tbe  boiiseliolds,  and  wliose  daily'  transgression 
aiiuoys  and  mortifies  us,  and  dégrades  our  bousebold  life — we  musl 
team  toadorn  every  day  with  .sacrilices.  Cood  maniiers  aremadeu|i 
of  foreigu  sacri'.icf'S. — Ao/f/i  Wnlihi  EnnTsmi. 

(ioiiifr  Boirii  uni.— Eiich  ofusoccupies  a  eortain  moral  [ilalfoiiii 
from  which  we  regard  Ibc  world  at  large,  and  upon  which  we  erecl 
a  standard  of  judgment.  Some  are  bii;lier,  sonie  luwcr.  but  no  one 
evrr  deliberalely  intends  to  descend  from  liis  own  to  an  inferior 
plane.  Still  thèse  sad  descents  are  somelimes  inade.  and  so  graduai 
and  insidious  are  tbe  sleps  lliat  we  are  hardly  conscious  of  tbem  till 
wc  come  to  compare  our  jiresent  witli  oiir  former  selves.  Tlie  vouii" 
mnii  in  a  position  of  trust,  for  instance,  looks  down  with  liorror"  upon 
fraud,  dislionour,  forgcry  and  robbery.  He  would  far  sooner  givo 
up  rycvy  liope  of  bappiness,  and  eveu  life  itself.  tban  siuk  to  such  a 
deptli  of  dégradation.  Butin  Siune  uiiL-'uarded  moment  temptaliou 
ariscs.  and  in  some  triHing  luatlcr  be  blunls  bis  tine  sensc  of  lionor. 
Immediately  bis  guanlian  angel  Sliaiiir  comes  tù  lu-otect  bim  from 
fuitber  downfall — not  tbe  sbaim"  of  bcing  lowered  in  the  world'> 
opinion,  for  no  eye  may  bave  wilnessed  it,  but  tbat  ofbeinguo 
.longer  able  to  révérence  himself  If  lie  now  receive  tbe  warnin^ 
with  humble  jienitence  be  may  be  saved.bul,  if  lie  tlirust  it  from  liim 
as  au  unwelcome  jniruder,  be  bas  aiready  laken  one  slep  in  tle- 
downward  roail.  lie  now  occiipies  an  inferior  moral  jilalforni  ;  b.' 
is  reconciled  to  a  lower  code  of  lionour,  coulented  with  a  ])oorer 
grade  of  virlue.  Il  is.  alas  .'  only  loo  easy  to  predict  liis  continued 
descent.  Gradually  be  loses  siijbt  of  bis  former  position,  taking 
lower  and  lowei  stands,  the  blnsli  eacb  lime  growing  laiiiter  on  bi^. 
cheek.  till  at  lenglb  be  reacbes  tliose  dejilhs  of  deeeit  and  infam\ 
from  the  very  tbouglit  of  wbbicli  lu-  .uici'  sbrauk  w  itli  aliliorrence. 

'i'ite  Trmplc  al  Jcriisuli'iii. — Il  is  |iinb:ildy  no  exau-geration  lo  sav 
tbat  more  bas  been  wrilteii  rcg.-irdin.:,'  lli''  Temple  al  Jérusalem  tbau 
in  respect  to  any  otbcr  buildini:  in  tbe  kuown  world,  and  unfortuna- 
tely,  it  may  be  added,  more  tbat  is  wild  and  utterly  untenable.  Tins 
last  peouliarity  arises  from  several  causes.  First,  beeause  ail  tbe 
earlier  restorers  were  entirely  iiriiorant  of  the  ground  on  wbicb  thf 
Tempb'  stood,  and  of  the  local  circumstasces  tbat  irovorned  ils  cons- 
truction :  it  was  not,  indeed.  till  tbe  spol  was  surveyed  by  tbe  laie 
Mr.  Calberwood  in  IH'Vi,  and  bis  plan  publislied  on  a  sulheient  scale 
in  bSCî,  Ibat  restorers  bad  sm-li  a  map  of  tbe  tri-ound  as  would 
eiKible  tbem  to  adjnst  tbeir  measurfiie-nis  to  tbe  locality  with  an\- 
lliing  like  cerlainty.  Tliougb  tbat  ]ilaii  was  wonderfully  perfect. 
considering  tJie  circumstances  uiidcr  wbicb  it  was  niade.  il  ha> 
since  been  superseded  by  tbat  made  uiiilcr  tbe  direction  of  Caplain 
(now  Major  \Vilson,  li.  F.,  in  18()'i-2,  wbicb  leavi's  notbing  lobe 
desired  in  Ibis  respect.  Il  can  be  depended  upon  almost  to  inclies, 
aud  bas  been  engnived  ou  a  Scal.'  siiUicienlly  large  for  ail  topogra- 
fibical.  if  nol  quitp  for  ail  arcbitectuial,  purposcs.  A  second  cause 
uf  tbe  wilduess  of  tbe  restorations  bitbeito  attempted  is  tbat  Ihe 
Temple  at  Jenisalem  was  quile  unique.  \ot  only  bad  tbe  Jews 
only  tbis  one  temple,  but,  so  l'ar  as  we  kuow,  it  was  entiri'ly  of  tbeir 
own  invention  .ind  ullerly  uniike  tbe  temples  ofany  of  tbe  nations 
around  tbem.  Il  certainly,  at  ail  events,  was  quite  uniike  the 
temples  of  llie  Fgyplians  or  Greeks.  Il  may  bave  bad  atlinities  witb 
tbose  of  tbe  Babylonians  or  Assyrians  ;  but,  notwitbstanding  ail 
tbat  bas  been  donc  of  late  years,  we  know  so  very  liltle  of  what  the 
temples  of  Mesopotamia  were  tbat  Ibese  liardly  lielp  us  e\en  at  tbis 
day.  and  tbe  assumption  tbat  tbis  miglit  be  so  was  of  no  use  wbat- 
ever  to  earlier  restorers.  Ilaving  tbus  no  analogies  lo  guide  Ihem, 
and  as  il  is  literally  and  absoluteh  true  tbat  not  one  slone  remains 
on  anolher  of  Ibe  Temple,  properly  socalled,  itisnot  to  bo  wondered 
at  tbat  early  restorers  failed  lo  realize  tbe  truth  and  indulged  in 
fancies  wbicb  were  utterly  untenable.  In  nine  cases  out  often  tbeir 
object  was  to  produce  a  building  wbicb  would  bs  worlby  Solomon 
in  ail  his  glory.  rather  tban  a  sober  reproduction  of  tlie  very  mode  ■ 
rate  building  de5ri'ib(>d  in  ihe  liib!--. — ('■'nternpo7'arii  Pievirir. 
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ABSTKACT  FOK  THE  ITIOIVTH  OF  APRIL,  l§y6. 

Of  Tm-Hounr.Y  Meteobological  Obs^hva fions  Taken  .\t  McGii-i.  Collège  OcsERVAXonv.     Height  Adove  Sea  Level,  187  Feet. 
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On  tlic  Practical  Teaoliing;  of  Kxperiniental 
Pliysics  in  Mcliool8.  ij 

[u  récent  limes  so  many  important  additions  liave 
lieen  made  to  our  knowledge  ofllealaiid  Electricily, 
iliat  a  new  impulse  lias  lieen  f^iveii  to  the  stiidy  of 
Physics,  to  original  research  in  il,  and  to  the  old 
controversy  how  far  and  in  what  manner  the  teaching  of 
l-;xperii"nental  Pliysi  -s  can  or  shonld  lie  mndc  an 
inseparahle  portion  of  a  system  of  National  Edncation. 
'l'hose  wliû  Iake  ^  professional  interesl  in  àny  liranch 
of  Physics.  and  makc;  ils  pnrsnit  or  its  teaching  tln^ 
Imsiness  of  Iheir  lires,  urge  the  claims  of  Pliysics  to  be 
placed  on  an  eqnal  footing  with  Writing,  Reading,  and 
AnlhmeUc,  as  an  edncational  snliiect,principally  upon 
iwo  grouinis.  First,  they  niaintain  Ihat  Physics!  holds 
Ihe  foremost  position  as  a  means  of  developing  Ihe 
varions  fnnctions  of  the  hnman  intellect  ;  in  otiicr 
words,  of  best  furthering  the  ultimate  aims  of  gênerai 
edncation.  Attention,  memory,  judgment,  imagination, 
arc  aliko  ronsed,  brighlened,  and  sharpenedby  an  early 
individnal  acqnaintance  with  natnral  phenomena.  In 
proof  of  tliis.  Ihey  point  to  the  history  of  iihilosophy 
and  the  literatnro  of  ail  civilised  nations.  On  every 
page  which  préserves  the  teaching  of'the  ancient  Greek 
pliilosophers,  and  of  the  great  tliinkers  of  snr-ceeding 
tinies,  we  find  physical  phenomena  taken   as  starling 


(■)  Papor  read  liy    B.    lioewy,   E? 
Precoptors.  • 


rpun 


lieforo   llie    GolUiffc    of 


|ioiiils,  or  nsedas  illustrations  of  profonnd  nielaphysical 
doctrines  ;  and  the  very  downfall  of  philosophical 
Systems  coïncides  exactly  wilti  th(^  times  when  the 
onward  progress  of  physical  sciences  showed  the 
Physii's  of  the  ancients  to  be  either  altogether  wrong, 
or  their  facts  wrongly  interpreted.  But  the  preatest 
snpport  for  this  recommendation  of  Physics  is  derived 
from  the  fact,  that  no  kind  of  liuman  knowledge  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  oiir  earliesl  expériences. 
The  very  growth  of  the  facnlties  of  a  child  dépends  on 
jihysical  phenomena.  As  soon  as  its  eyes  are  opened  it 
is  a  physical  observer,  and  soon  althongh  nnconscionsly, 
bec(nn(^s  a  physical  expérimenter,  the  range  of  its 
experiiiKMits  constantly  extending  as  tlie  child  grows. 
Each  moment  in  the  very  earliest  life  adds  to  the 
l'iearness  of  the  primary  conceptions,  which  are  at  firsl 
confnsed  and  incorrect.  The  child  soon  learns  to  ilistin- 
gnisli  belween  solid  and  liqnid,  hetween  hol  and  cohl 
bodies,  hetween  liglit  and  darkness.  The  car  at  the 
sanie  time  lays  in  a  store  of  expériences  on  soiiiid.  The 
yoars  of  boyhood  enricli  the  amonnt  of  physical  know 
iedge  immensely,  and  by  a  thoiisand  instances,  each  of 
which  is  nothing  else  Init  a  physical  (\xperimcnt,  the 
lioy  becomes  acquainted  with  a  vast  range  of  physical 
facis.  Ile  experiments  on  the  weight,  hardness,  rigidily 
of  bodies  ;  on  the  rebonnd  of  a  marlile  or  a  cricket-Ijall, 
on  Ihe  motion  of  bodies  projected  in  différent  ways  : 
lie  learns  music,  or  is  delighted  witli  the  écho  of  the 
iiionnlnins  or  forest  ;  lie  makeséxperimentson  reflection 
and  refraction  of  liglit':  oliserves  colqnrs,  sindies  Ihe 
the  etîect  of  a  biirning  glass,  plays  with  small  magnels, 
and  rnbs  sealing-wax  on  other  bodies  to  observe  elec- 
trical  attraction.  Thèse  expériences  possess,  of  conrse, 
no  inhérent  connection  :  the  boy  xrr.'t  nierely,  lie  does 
noi  think,  or  think  erroneonsly,  Init  there  is  stored  np 
in  tliis  manner  a  vast  material,  even  in  the  dti.llest 
mind.  on  which  to  work,  so  as  to  bring  ont  oiir  highesl 
facultics.  In  nol  one  of  the  sciences  which  hâve  Ihe 
stndy  of  a  natnral  phenomena  for  its  object,  stands  the 
teacher  npon  sowell  prepared  agronnd  for  the  pnrpose 
of  éducation — agronnd  which  only  reqnires  conscion- 
tions  labonr  to  bring  forth  the  best  and  most  valnable  of 
fruits. 

But  it  is  aiso  urged  npon  anolher  gronnd.  of  a  more 
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utilil.irian  charncler,  thaï  Pliysics — and  hère  1  must 
inchule  Ghemistry — shouhl  forin  widespread  s^ubjects 
of  l'iliication.  Thn  présent  eentiiry  has  seen  diseoveries 
in  Physii's  whii-li  liave  nol  only  exerted  amost  décisive 
aiid  favoiiralile  intluenco  iipon  oui"  whohi  culture,  hul 
w  hich  hâve  \od  lo  so  great  and  novel  gênerai  principles 
in  l'hysics  tliat  th-ose  who  are  hest  ahle  to  judge  of  the 
l'ange  of  thèse  principles  (wpress  an  opinion  liial  \ve 
are  only  at  the  begiiining  of  a  great  era  of  stiU  more 
astounding  discoveiies.  That  tacts  anil  principles  ofso 
vast  promise  and  importance  shonld,  hy  incans  of  the 
varions  channels  of  national  éducation,  hecome  tlie 
common  possession  ofall  classes,  has  very  naturally 
iieen  the  nu,ist  anxions  désire  not  only  of  distinguished 
nien  of  science,  but  aiso  of  enlightened  slatesmen  ovcr 
the  civilised  world  ;  for  it  is  seen  al  once  thaï  a  sound 
knowledge  of  thèse  facts  and  principles  wonld  most 
prohalily  stir  up  mankind  to  make  new  exertions  for 
discovering  still  nnknown  realms  of  science. 

Il  is  only  jnst  to  say,  thaï  thèse  claims  of  Physics  to 
bo  one  of  the  recognised'snbjecls  of  éducation,  hâve  not 
lieen  ntlerly  disregarded  in  this  conntry.    The  nnniber 
of  science   schools  wliere   Physics  forni  a   prominenl 
sul)ject,  of  science  teachers,  and  ofyonlhfnl  studenls, 
is  nndoubtedly,  although  very  slowïy,  increasing;  and 
sometliing    is   donc   by   (iovernnienl    and    by    private 
support    to    advance   physical    resear<di.     But   lias   the 
teai-hing  of  Physics  so  far  really  fulfilled  Ihe   expecla- 
I  ions  and  promises  of  those   to  whose   0]nnions  l  bave 
lirielly   alluded  ?    Il   is  far    loo  early    lo  answer    this 
question  ;  but.  if  Ihe  value  of  the  knowledge  of  Physics 
iniparled   in   onr_  s(diools   is   lo   be  jndged    from   the 
publisbed  results  of  différent  examinations  carried  on 
for    the   pnrpose    of   testing   the    amounl   of    gênerai 
éducation  atlained  by  the  candidates,  we  should  arrive 
at    a    mosl    disheartening    conviction.    The    average 
nnmber  of  pnpils  who  jn-esent  themselves  in  Expéri- 
mental Physics  at  this  Collège  is  never  more  Ihan 
belween  4  and  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  numlier  of  pupils 
examined  at  each  examination  ;  Init  a  worse  fealnre  in 
the  case  is,  thaï  ont  of  100  pnpils  who  take  up  Physics, 
only  Ihree  or  four  give  accnrale  answers  to  some  of  the 
jiroposed   questions  ;   20  or  30  per  cent,  give  answers 
bearing  in  a  very  vague  manner  on  the  question.    The 
lemaiuder  arc  mostly   lotally  nnacqnainled  with   Ihe 
svibject.    r.lance  agaia  al  this  resuit  as  a  whole,  and  il 
cornes  to   Ibis,  that   oui  of   l.")00   boys  and  girls    only 
abont  Ibree   are  ahle    lo  give  a  correct   answer  to   a 
few  simple  questions  aboul  natAiral  phenomona  which 
can  be  obscrved  and  expcrimented  on  cvery  day,  in 
every  place,  and  should  be  so  sliulied  in  every  sciiool. 
At  tiie  London  University  the  numlier  of  failnres  in 
'■  Natnral  Philosophy  "  is  a   slriking  fealure   in   Ihe 
Matriculalion  examination,  being  nsnally  as  much  as 
(lie  failnres  in  thr(;e  other  subjects  Iaken  togelhei-,  and 
lu^arly  always  grealer  than  the   nnmber  of  failnres  in 
any  oiher  snbject.     Al  this  examination  the'  nnmbin'  of 
questions  sel  to  the  candidates  has  recently  lieen  swelled 
lo  sixteen  ;  and  if,  as  I  nndersland,  correct  answers  to 
t  wo,  or  at  most  three,  of  thèse  sixteen  questions  qnalify 
a  candidate  to  pass,  Ihe  expeclations  of  the  twamiuers 
liave  sunk  very  low  indecd. 

Now  if  we  admit  that  physics  is  a  subjecl  of  gi'cal 
importance  from  an  edncalional  as  well  as  a  nnilerial 
pinul  of  view— and  no  one  will  iirobaldy  be  ]u-ei)ared  lo 
deny  this  presumption — the  tiuKï  has  clearly  arrived 
wheu  l(>achers  should  withoul  delay  ascerlain  Ihe 
jiresent  state  of  physical  science  leaching,  invesligale 
lli(?  causes  of  snob  strikingly  unsatisfactory  results  as 
I  bave  skelched  in  the  lew  instances  that  bave  corne 
wilhin  my  knowledge,  make  l'urlher  inqniries  whether 


there  exist  other  facts  connected  with  the  question  of  a 
more  hopefnl  nature,  and  mntually  exchange  Iheir 
expériences  ;  and  it  is  only  in  Ihe  light  of  a  communi- 
cation lo  you  of  my  own  personal  expérience  as  a 
teacher  of  Expérimental  Physics  that  I  wish  you  to 
consider  lln^  foilowing  remarks  and  suggestions  ou  lin> 
suliject. 

Tlier*^  are  at  présent  Ihree  différent  methods  of 
leaching  Physics  princip^lly  in  use.  The  firsl  of  thèse 
consists  in  pnrely  oral  instruction.  The  teacher  states 
some  physical  fact,  aud  elicits  perhaps  by  hisqueslions 
some  illustrations  of  the  fact  fi'om  tin?  individual 
exp"erience  and  recolleclions  of  bis  pupils.  As  a  mère 
mental  exercise  nothing  conld  be  said  against  this 
melhod,  whicli,  however,  is  eqnally  applicable  lo 
hislory,  geography,  or  in  fact  any  kind  of  lfnowledgt\ 
But  a  fact  in  Physics  dilTers  in  this  precisely  from  ail 
other  facts,  that  our  own  sensés  snpply  Ihe  only 
évidence  for  ils  tl-nth.  Il  foUows  that  the  ohief  aim 
of  the  teachiug  of  Physics  musl  naturally  be  solely  tu 
train  onr  sensés  so  as  to  perceive  the  facts,  and  Ihen  to 
show  how  to  separate  the  accidentai  from  the  essential, 
to  connecl  etl'ecls  wilhtheir  causes,  and  tbus  to  see  not 
only  the  Iruth  in  a  single  fact,  Inil  the  agreemenl  of 
many  facts  in  one  detlnite  principle,  and  so  to  lead  the 
niind  to  the  récognition  of  that  oin>  principle,  or  law  of 
nature,  which  embraces  ail  the  solitary  facts.  Noniere 
description  of  physical  facls  wonld  ever  make  a  disco- 
verer  ;  indeeil,  it  is  well  known  that  a  melhod  of 
learning  sometliing  abonl  physical  facts  has  at  ail  limes 
prodnced  consiibn-able  liarm.  The  class  of  projeclors 
and  sliam  invenlors  is  principally  recruited  from  mère 
readers  of  books  on  Physics  ;  tlieir  conclusions  are 
derived  from  erroneous  ideas  aboul  facts  which  îlie\- 
bave  never  really  seen,  and  are  naturally  of  a  kind  to 
vanisb  in  Ihe  air  when  put  lo  the  b;:'st  of'aclnal  experi- 
menl.  -\  melhod  of  teaching  physics  wilhonl  the  basis 
of  experimenl  stands  thns  really  in  direct  contradiction 
with  ils  essential  pnrpose.  As  a  matter  of  fact  such  a 
mode  of  teaching  is  utierly  tedions  to  learnei's  ;  il 
must  lead  to  errors  and  misunderslandiugs  ;  and 
moreover  it  is  extremely  limited  in  ils  range,  becanse 
many  facts  and  phenomena  are  qnito  beyond  ail 
compréhension,  nnless  they  areperceived  by  the  sensés. 
It  appears  from  the  examination  papers  which  are 
presenled  lo  me  from  lime  lo  lime  al  this  Collège,  thaï 
sm'h  a  melhod  is  uuforinnalely  still  pursued  in  many 
schools  ;  the  confusion  ]iroduced  in  Ihe  miud  of  the 
pupilsof  thèse sclioolsmani fest si tsel fin  every slalemont, 
and  stand  in  remarkable  coulrasl  with  the  clear  and 
and  tinlhful  answ(n"s  given  by  those  few  who  bave 
obvionsly  seen  w'hat  they  describe.  Written  exami- 
nations are  not  a  very  high  test  of  knowledge  atlained  ; 
but  they  prove  sometliing,  and,  as  majiers  are,  w  (^  arc 
bonnd  to  accepl  wliat  they  prove. 

A  second  melhod  consists  in  oral  inslriii'liou  hy 
lectiires,  illuslrated  by  experimenis  peiiVu-med  by  Ihe 
teacher  iud'ore  Ihe  whole  class.  Al  firsl  sighl  Ihisseems 
lo  lie  an  irreproachable  nn^lhod.  aud  ninhiulitedly  il  is 
Ihe  besi  and  only  one  b)-  nie.;ins  nf  which  some  infor- 
mation on  physical  phenonirna  can  be  conveyed  to 
large  andiences.  Nor  seems  lliere  aiu'  other  way  of 
exliibiling  before  a  body  of  sludenls  or  educated  people 
some  resull  of  récent  discovei'\-.  or  giving  tliem  a 
connected  exposiition  of  some  great  principh»,  with  the 
leadiug  sieps  or  precnrsory  experimenis  that  bave 
prepared  ils  adoption  or  estalilisbed  ils  power.  But 
I  fail  allogelher  lo  see  itsadvantage  as  a  school  melhod. 
We  do  nol  teach  writing,  reading,  or  arilhmetic,  by 
conftuiug  oursehes  lo  wi'iling  letlers  or  sentences  on  a 
black-board,  or  by  reading  the  alphabet  or  a  page  ont  of 
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a  book  before  oiir  classes,  or  l)y  showing  how  a  sum  in 
nrilbmetic  is  dono.  We  do  ail  tlipse  things  ;  but  onr 
pupils  learn  how  to  write  and  rcad,  and  so  on,  only  ]»y 
rppoating  over  and  over  again  for  llicmselves  wliat  the 
tpacher  bas  shown.  Tbe  tediousness  of  tho  lerluring 
process  before  a  class  of  boys  or  girls  is  notorious  ;  and 
in  a  lectïire  on  Physics  espccially,  as  every  conscien- 
tious  teacher  will  admit  wlro  bas  ever  attempted  such 
a  lecture,  the  iiatnral  viv<acity  and  ciiriosity  of 
yonthful  minds  directs  tbeir  whole  attention  so  mnch 
to  the  apparatns  displayed  on  the  tahle,  and  finnlly  to 
tlie  experinient,  tlint  the  verbal  instruction  isonly  very 
partially  listened  to  ;  and  1  hâve  over  and"  over 
convinced  niyself  that,  Ihe  instruction  is  laken  as  a  kind 
of  biller  pill,  and  tbe  experiment  as  its  coating  of  jam. 
-It  is  nndoubl.edly  Irue,  that  by  performing  onc  or  Iwo 
experiments  illuslrative  of  sonie  principle,  and  liy 
indefatigaljb:"  (piestioniiig  and  cross-questioning,  know- 
ledge  of  that  principle  may  ]j9  ineradicably  established 
inlialfthe  memltors  of  a  class;  but  the  other  half, 
thi'ough  wnnt  of  attention,  seems  utlerly  incapable  of 
learning  anylhing  about  the  siibject,  and  gradually, 
more  and  more,  tbe  work  of  the  teacher  fails  to  etfect 
aniforni  progress.  Wo  might  disregard  tins  Avant  of 
complète  succpss  if  onr  aim  in  teaching  Physics  were 
notliing  else  but  to  demonstrate  and  impress  uport 
onr  pupils  a  certain  nnmber  of  physical  facts  or  laws  ; 
but  snrely  it  is  far  more  than  mei'e  piecPs  of  kuowledge 
which  we  are  anxious  to  give  to  our  boys  and  girls 
during  thoir  schools  years.  We  wish  to  train  tlieir 
sensés  of  their  intellects,  we  endeavor  to  guide  and 
direct  their  powers  of  volition  lo  the  right  ends,  and 
we  are  working  for  this — that  their  emotional  and 
moral  life  may  be  in  accordance  with  the  bighest 
possible  standard.  How  can  we  possibly  proceed  with 
a  greatcr  certainty  of  success  in  such  a  work  than  by 
bringing  our  youthful  charges  face  to  face  with  nature 
itself  ?  Let  them  arouse  for  themselves  Ihose  forces 
which  inan  lias  discovered  and  uses  for  his  benefit. 
l..et  each  of  them  learn  to  put  questions  to  nature  in  a 
proper  manner,  calculated  to  receive  answers  ;  show 
them  how  to  read  thèse  answers  for  themselves  ;  let 
them  put  answer  to  answer,  and  thus  learn  from 
nature  itself  what  no  luiman  lips  can  ever  teach  so 
well. 

This  can,  in  my  opinion,  only  lie  accoinplished  ])y  ;ï 
method  of  teaching  altogetber  différent  from  tliose  two 
which  I  bave  brielly  sketched.  •  Tliere  is  a  third  method 
of  teaching  Physics  in  use,  especially  at  Universities, 
a  modification  of  which  seems  to  me  particularly  suited 
for  elementary  instruction.  Anybody  who  desires 
to  become  thoronghly  acquainted  with  some  brandi  of 
Physics  or  of  Ghemislry,  or  in  fact  any  of  tbe  other 
liranches  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  eillier  from  an 
individiuil  inrlinatlon  for  and  interest  in  the  subject,  or 
IV/r  some  spécial  definite  professional  purpose,  does  not 
trust  to  the  reading  of  hooks.  nor  does  lie  dépend  on 
mère  lecture  courses  wilh  illustrative  experiments.  He 
considers  books  and  lectures  as  useful  adjuncts  to  his 
studies,  but  hc  essentially  trusts  to  the  individual 
practical  work  which  he  may  lie  enabled  to  do  under 
the  guidance  of  experienced  teachers.  Ile  dévotes  a 
consideralile  time,  often  three  or  four  years,  to  regular 
work  in  a  laboratory,  where  he  learns  how  to  observe, 
how  to  measure,  how  to  conipute  his  results,  and  how 
to  dediire  physical  facts  fiom  bis  work.  It  is  not  our 
object  to  inake  our  pupils  in  schools  piiysical  experi- 
nienters,  no  more  than  we  aim  at  niaking  a  writing 
master,  or  a  public  reader,  or  a  professor  of  matlie- 
inatics,  of  every  child  to  whom  we  teach  writing, 
reading.  and  arilhmetic.     The  fact  provos  ihafpractical 


work  is  considered  to  be  the  only  real  method  of 
obtainingthe  kno\\ledge  desired  ;  and  expérience  shows 
abundantly  that  men  who  bave  doue  a  certain  amount 
of  practical  work  in  physical  or  chemical  laboratories 
will  stand  above  every  mère  book  studenf,  howevor 
wide  his  range  of  treating  any  probleni  not  of  science 
alone,  but  of  life  itself.  lie  who  bas  ever  doue  practical 
science  work  in  a  genuine  scientific  manner  will,  in 
my  opinion,  he  a  différent  and  a  more  useful  man  than 
the  most  profound  scientific  library  hermit.  That  so 
great  advantages  sliould  be  rendered  available  also  to 
those  wlio  make  their  first  elementary  steps  in  acquiring 
kuowledge,  bas  heen  the  wish  of  every  earnest  teacbei'  ; 
but  unfortunately  it  bas,  so  far,  generally  been  consi- 
dered tliat  tliere  are  many  sei-Jous  obstacles  in  tbe  wa) 
of  introducrng  in  our  public  and  private  schools  syslc- 
matic  practical  work  to  lie  doue  by  the  pupils  there. 
I  pi'Opose  to  show  how  thèse  difiiculties  may  br 
diininislied  or  entirely  overcome,  and  for  this  jmrjiose 
it  may  be  best  to  descrilie,  as  far  as  possilile  on  an 
occasion  like  the  présent,  the  .systeni  of  teaching 
Expérimental  Physics,  and  related  brandies  of  tbe 
Expérimental  Sciences,  which  lias  been  adopted,  and  is 
more  worked  ont  and  perfected  at  the  Loudon  Interna- 
tional Collège  since  the  beginning  of  187:3. 

Although  ditfei'ences  of  considérable  weiglit  in 
devising  a  plan  of  teaching  must  naturally  exist  in  the 
scope  of  éducation,  'and  many  other  circumsianccs 
between  this  Collège  andotlnu'  pi-ivate  or  public  schools 
and  educational  establishments,  still  many  points  of 
agreement  présent  tliemselves,  especially  in  respect  of 
the  teaching  of  Physics  ;  and  I  shall  speak  more  of 
pupils  having  g.  certain  average  âge  than  as  being 
memlters  of  a  definite  class  or  form,  so  as  to  exclude  at 
once  a  striking  feature  of  dissimilarity. 

Let  us  then  begin  our  work  witli  pupils  wliu  bave 
reached  the  âge  of  ten.  and  who  can  fairiy  read,  write, 
and  do  a  simple  sum  in  arithmetift  Xow  is  the  tlnie 
to  rouse  their  attention  to  the  existence  of  an  infinité 
variety  of  beautiful  forms,  of  periodic  events,  of  great 
movenients  around  us  ;  and  to  show  that  it  is  not  only 
wortli  our  wiiile  to  observe,  hut  that  there  must  be 
method  in  every  observation,  and  that  such  observations 
lead  to  gênerai  conclusions  of  great  importance.  Timi, 
eleven — thèse  are  the  years  foi'  Bofany,  Zoology,  and 
Physical  Geography,  where,  from  the  sniallest,  to  tlie 
grandest  scale  on  which  Nature  works,  the  riiosl  strik- 
ing pxamples  should  be  seletted  and  displayed  or 
pointed  ont  by  the  teacher.  Physical  experiment  is 
bere  not  essenfial,  but  a  heginning  should  be  made  to 
illustrate  some  great  principle,  and  I  shall  liere  at  once 
indicate  the  gênerai  way  of  superintending  and  arrang- 
ing  tbe  experiments.  An  honr,  say  in  every  montli, 
bemg  specially  appointed  for  experiments  in  tlie  youn- 
gest  class,  let  me  suppose  that  you  wish  to  illustr.ale 
the  foUûwing  three  facts  bearing  on  Physical  Geograph y 
and  Bofany  :  Ist,  the  suivent  action  of  watei',  lin' 
dependence  of  this  action  on  température,  and  ou 
the  nature  of  the  substance  dissolved  ;  2nd,  the 
spherical  form  assumed  by  a  liquid  vvhen  withdrawn 
from  the  action  of  external  forces  ;  3rd,  the  effect 
of  endosmose  on  two  liquids  of  différent  density 
se[iaraled  by  a" membrane.  Thèse  three  sets  of  expeii- 
nients  may  précède  Or  foUow  that  stage  in  Physical 
(ieography  where  the  action  of  rivers  or  springs, 
or  the  ligure  of  tbe  earth,  and  in  Bofany  where  tïie 
asceut  of  sap  in  plants,  is  under  considération.  Or  the 
experiments  may  form  some  physical  exercises  quile 
by  themselves,  and  merelyused  for  référence.  The  plan 
for  working  now  snggested  is  the  same  for  boys  of  ail 
apes  ;  with  this  différence,  that  afler  the  âge  of  twelve 
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oxporinieuls   are  madc  conslnntly  during  every  hour 
(levoted  lo  the  siibject.     Divide  your  class  into  groups 
of  Uvo  at  most,  and  aftcr  assigiiing  to  caeh  a  definite 
placn  l'or  working.  provide  oacli  group  witli  an  iiido- 
pendenl  cxperimoiit  l)y  placing  in  Uioir  liands  slips  of 
paper  on  wliicli   dofinite  hut  short  directions  for  ils 
]ierformancc  are  given.    Let  each  boy  copy  ont  yonr 
dirertions  for  the  experiment  he  has  to  do  in  a  small 
note  book  wûh  pencil,  and  al  tiie  end  of  his  eopy  make 
ont  for  himself  a  lis!  of  the  tliingsrequired  for  it.  Your 
directions  are,  ont  of  school  houi'S,  agaiu  to  be  copied 
ont  fairly  wilh   iuk  into  a   spécial  Itook,   and  a  little 
sketch  oi' the  arrangement  of  iho  experiment  is  to  be 
added,  ho\\ev(>r  nnsightly  al  hrst  llie   iUusIralion  niay 
be  liirned  ont.  If  possible,  let  each  boy   answer  at  the 
end  of  his  fair  copy,  in  liis  own  words,  Ibis  qneslion  : 
Wliat  had  I  lo  show  by   Ibis  experiment  ?  Wiiile   the 
boys  are  copying  ont  their  directions,  malvs  a  list,  in  a 
spécial  book,  of  Ihe  naracs  of  Ihe  boys  in  each  group, 
with  Ihe  number  of  the  experiment  supplied   to  each. 
As  each  group  has  to  jierform  each  experiment,  such  a 
list  is  alisolutely  required  for  a  syslemalic  leacbing.  To 
prevenl  ail  unnecessary  qnestioning  and  loss  of  lime 
after  the  experiment  is  written  ont,  place  your  whole 
store  of  glasses,  tubing,  and  in  fact  everylhing  neces- 
sary  for  work.  so  as  to  be  readily  aud  freely  accessible 
to  tlie  Ijoys.   Next,  whenever  any  single  question  is 
asked  as  to  the  name  of  a  ntensil, 'or  where  it  is  to  be 
fonnd — and  a  storra  of  such  questions  is  sure  to  roar 
aronnd  you  as  soon  as  experimenls  are  written  ont  for 
llie  first  lime,  ail  pupils  being  mostly  vuider  the  same 
difîicully — answer  each  question  as  if  coming  from  the 
whole  ciass.  Take  them  ail  round,  show  Ibem  wliere 
everything  is  kept,  state  the  name  of  eaî-h  oliject — and, 
for  èxample,  wliat  you  meau  by  a  tube  \  of  au  inch 
wide  or  l  of  an  inch  wide,  or  a  flask  capable  of  holding 
2  oz.,  ;i  oz.,  etc.,   or  water,  or  a  small  Ijeaker-glass,  a 
middle-sized,  or  a  lai;ge  oue  ;  and  déclare  at  the  same 
lime  tbal  each  l)oy  bas  to  carry  liimself  every  pièce  of 
apparaUis  required  to  his  place,  with  Ihe  exception  of 
Chemicals,  to  wliich,for  obvions  reasons,  access  should 
not  be  allowed  to  boys  at  ail,  unless  Ihey  are  of  more 
advanced   âge,  aud  Iheir  characler  for  carefulness  is 
well  estalilisbed.  AU  chemicals  should  be  carried  from 
Ihe  place  wliere  they  are  kept  and  reslored  again  under 
Ihe  immédiate  superintendence   of  the   teacher  ;    but 
wilh  Ibis  exception  lie  should  reserve  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  close  observation  of  each  group.  The  utmosl 
vigilance   will  be    required  ;    lie  must    lie   constauly 
moving  alioul,  aud  bave  his  eyes  every  where,  direcling 
the  allention  of  eachgroup  to  their  work,  to  Iheprecau- 
lious  to  be  observed  in  order  to  avoid  failure,  lo  casual 
explauntions  in  order  to  extend  llie  views  of  bis  pupils, 
and  especially  holding  constanlly  before  eacli  worker 
llie  deliuite  fact  wliich  his  experiment  islo  prove.  Each 
group   should,  for   tbat  purpose,  be   kept  away  from 
every  otlier  as  far  as  possible.     Every  scliool-room  can 
be  very  readily  converted  into  an  expérimental  work- 
room.  '  The   seals   and   ilat  taldes,  or   rongh   plankiug 
placed  across  iuclined  school  desks,  ilie  lloor  cveu,  may 
1)0  ulilizedby  the  scattered  groups  of  workers.  As  soon 
as  each  group  has  completed  the  experiment  assigued 
lo  it,  it  is  to  report  itself  to  the  teacher,  who  at  once 
insjiecls  Iheir  place,  directs  the  removal  and  cleansing 
of  the  uteusils  used,  aud  supplies  another  experiment. 

Let  me  uow  use  tlie  three  sels  ol'  facis  previonsly 
mcnlioued  lo  give  a  few  examples  of  Ihe  directions  lo 
be  giveu.  Thèse  should  lie  as  foUows  for  the  ditferent 
experimenls  lo  be  made  by  each  group  successively. 

Experiment  1. — Before  you  are  two  boltles  containing 
clear  walcr,  marked  1  and  -2.  Pour  ont  a  liltle  from  No. 


1,  about  a  J  of  a  small  tesllubeful,  into  a  small  porce- 
lain  disli,  and  lieat  it  over  llie  lamp  vinlil  it  is  lioiled 
away.  Place  the  dish  aside  and  near  you.  Take  anothei- 
disli,  pour  in  water  from  bollle  No.  2,  aud  beat  it  as 
before.  Wlien  ail  the  water  is  boilod  away,  inspect  Ihe 
two  dishes.  The  hrst  dish  is  quito  clean,  but  the  walei' 
from  liotlle  2  left  a  white  substance  behind.  Thus  water 
may  be  as  clear  as  perfectly  pure  water,  and  yet  contai  n 
substances  which  are  dissolved  in  it.- 

Experiment  2. — Pour  a  Utile  water  from  llie  liolllc 
marked  No.  I  inio  a  small  china  dish,  and  beat  il  luUil 
Ihe  water  is  boiled  away.  Inspect  the  dish.  There  is 
nolhing  left  behind  in  il.  Pour  uow  some  of  the  same 
waler  into  a  small  beaker  glass,  and  drop  a  liltle  lime 
into  il.  Slir  the  water  genlly,  aud  filter  it  tbrongh  a 
fiiunel  inio  auoUier  beaker  glass.  The  water  rniis 
Uirongh  tlie  filter  perfectly  clear.  Pour  a  Itttle  of  tliis 
clear  water  inio  a  china  dish  and  boil  il  away.  There 
will  ]ji;  xvbite  lime  left  liphind.  Thus  pure  water  dis- 
solves lime  when  it  comes  iu  contact  with  it. 

The  directions  to  a  few  more  experimenls,  \\bicli 
every  leacdier  can  easily  formulate  for  himself,  wonbl 
uow  show  how  lo  dissolve  any  two  dilfercnl  salts  in 
equal  quantities  of  water  so  as  to  discover  difi'erences 
of  solubility,  to  dissolve  a  given  substance  in  cold 
water  to  saturation,  and  to  add  Ihen  more  of  the  subs- 
tance to  this  saturated  solution  to  cool  until  crystals  are 
deposited,  to  dis>il  pure  water  from  a  solution  of  a  sali, 
aud  ilnally  to  allow  of  the  slow  evaporation  of  an>' 
solution  until  ail  the  water  has  disappeared  and  Ihe 
solid  in  solnUon  is  deposited.  "NVe  should  thus  employ 
six  or  seven  groups  with  experimenls,  each  of  wbicii 
leads  to  au  important  indépendant  fact,  wliile  the  piu' 
formance  of  the  whole  set  must  establish  in  Ihe  mind 
of  the  pupil  a  clear  conception  of  a  great  principle,  and 
of  the  varions  sieps  by  which  it  is  olitained,  while  the 
concurrent  individnal  instruction  of  the  teacher  leads 
to  a  compréhension  of  ils  iiuportance  and  bearing.  Foi' 
the  t\\o  experimenls  on  the  globular  form  of  li([uids 
and  on  endosmose,  the  direclions  wonld  be  as  foUows. 
For  the  former  :  Fill  a  small  beaker  glass  first  willi 
water  and  Iheu  with  alcohol,  and  mix  both  liquids 
together  by  stirring  them  in  a  large  beaker  glass.  Tak(> 
npWiUi  the  end  of  a  pipette  a  small  drop  of  oil  from 
Ihe  bottle  by  closing  the  npper  end  willi  the  thnmband 
bring  the  eiid  of  Ihe  tube  into  the  middle  of  the  liquid. 
Sec  if  the  drop  of  oil  remains  in  Ihe  middle.  If  it  siiiks, 
add  a  very  liltle  water  unUl  the  droplloatsin  tlie  liquid  : 
Lf  it  rises,  add  a  little  alcohol.  When  the  small  drop 
ueithes  rises  nor  sinks  suck  np  some  more  oil  by  the 
pipett(>,  close  the  upper  end,  and  immerseits  lower  end 
to  abonl  Ihe  middle  of  the  mixture.  AUow  the  oil  lo 
escape,  aud  a  globe  of  oil  \\ill  be  produced.  Liquids 
bave  thus  a  teudency  to  assume  a  deliiiile  form,  iiamely, 
Ibat  of  a  sphère. 

Again,  for  the  experiment  on  endosmose  :  Dissolve 
as  mucb  siigar  as  you  can  in  a  small  lieaker-glass  hall' 
hlled  with  liot  waler,  until  the  solnlion  is  tliick  and 
syrupy.  Take  a  glass  tnhe  0  inches  long,  or  a  lest-tube 
of  xvhich  Ihe  bottom  is  broken,  and  lie  a  pièce  of  Ihin 
bladder  over  the  mouth  of  it.  Fix  the  tube  into  a  retori 
stand,  and  immerse  the  closed  end  of  Ihe  tube  two 
inches  deep  iu  water  contained  in  a  beaker.  Pour  tlie 
solution,  of  sugar  through  the.  open  end  into  the  tube 
until  it  slands'inside  on  a  level  wilii  Ihe  water  outsidt>. 
Taste  Ihe  water  aronnd  the  tnlw^  :  it  tastes  like  pure 
waler.  Leave  Ihe  arrangement  to  sland  until  Ihe  n(\vt 
day.  You  will  IIkmi  fiiiil  Ibat  the  liquid  iu  the  Inbe  lias 
i-isen,  and  the  x\  ater  ontside  will  bave  a  sweetish  lasle. 
Thus  Ihi'  Ihinner  liquid,  the  watiu'.  jiasses  into  ihe  tube, 
and    llir    lliicker    Ihiid.  \\)o    syrnp,    [lasses    ont    n[   it  ; 
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nioroover.  llio  tliinnor  liiiuid  passes  more  rapidly 
tliroiigli  tlie  nieiulirane  tlian  the  thit-ker,  for  tlu'  li([uid 
iii  tlR'  tube  stands  at  a  liigher  level. 

Thèse  few  exainples  of  the  experiiucntal  directions 
will  be  quite  suffîeient  for  my  purpose.  Tliey  sliowthat 
every  teachor  need  only  range  tlirough  our  physieal 
texl  bocks  to  flnd  an^ple  store  of  facts,  whieh,  willi  very 
little  exertion.niay  be  prepared  l'or  class  use  as  so  niany 
simple  experinionts  to  be  performed  by  the  pupils 

1  will  now  présume  that  the  class  of  beginners  rineus 
to  the  âge  of  twelve,  and  is  promoted  to  a  higher  class. 
Regular  practical  work  in  Expérimental  Physics,  and 
also  in  Chemistry,  should  now  begin,  and  not  end 
until  the  lioy  leaves  school.  The  reading  and  learning 
of  lext-books  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
made  purely  auxiliary  to  the  practical  work.  Lecluring, 
if  considered  at  ail  necessary,  should  be  conflned  to  a 
certain  range  of  physical  facts,  in  which  il  is  perhaps 
still  an  open  question  whethcr  they  are  not  more  adap 
ted  for  being  exhibited  and  explained  before  a  larger 
audience  than  for  being  more  closely  studied  bv  the 
individual;  for  example,  certain  phenomena  of  liglit. 
Sound,  and  especially  the  varions  grander  etfects  of 
electricity.  But  if  we  wish  fairly  to  try  whelher  Expé- 
rimental Physics  will  hâve  that'powerful  influence  on 
our  individual  culture  which  some  of  ils  resiilts  liave 
had  on  modem  civilisation  and  the  very  aspect  of 
liuman  society,  then  we  must  inTike  the  trial  in  an 
honest  and  triithful  spirit,  and  truth  résides  only  in  the 
experiments.  Having  already  giveu  ail  the  more  impor- 
tant indii'ations  of  the  détail  of  the  expérimental  school 
mcthoil,  I  pro(;eed  lo  state  the  broad  priuciples  which 
should  form  the  basis  of  such  e.xperimental  leachingin 
ail  cl^isses  of  a  school. 

First  then,  eacli  teacher  wlio  feels  iui/lined  lo  adopt 
some  such  method  as  1-propose  should  lirst  of  ail  learn 
carefuUy  lo  perform  for  himself  a  number  of  simple 
physical  experiments  which  lie  bas  selected  from 
varions  sources.  He  should  write  out  his  own  direc- 
tions ;  thèse  will  afterwards  serve  for  his  pupils.  He 
should  also  most  assiduously  think  out  cvcrtjthliuj  thaï 
eau  be  learned  from  each  particular  experiment,  and 
never  place  any  experiment  in  the  hauds  of  a  pupil 
uuless  he  is  capable  himself,  from  aclual  expérience,  to 
perform  il  with  neatness  and  certainty.  llis  stock  of 
expérimental  expérience  may  be  small  iiillie  beginning, 
liul  il  will  grow  wilh  wonderful  rapidily  as  he  will  be 
[luslied  forwards  to  unceasing  activity  by  his  classes 
constanlly  eagcr  for  new  experiments.' 

Xext,  the  experiments  to  be  performed  with  hoys 
from  twelve  fo  fourteen  years  old,  say  during  a  year  or 
Iwo,  should  be  selected  so  as  to  range  only  cer  funda- 
mental  facts  of  Physics.  Taking  the  foUowiug  headings 
of  thèse  fundamental  facts  in  a  portion  of  Expérimental 
Physics,  and  assuming  that  each  pupil  performs  one  or 
two  well-selected  e.xperiments  iinder  each  heading,  he 
will  havc  gained  a  clear  idea  what  particular  physical 
facts  are  classified  under  tJiese  headings,  and' bave 
learned  something  about  the  définitions,  technical 
lerms,  and  range  of  Physics.  Thèse  headings  are,  for 
Light,  Heat,  Magnetism.  and  Electricity,  the  foUowing  : 

l.ighl. — Formation  of  Shadows — Rellection  by  plane 
and  sphericalmirrors — Réfraction — Lenses — Dispersion 
The  Spectrnm — The  Microscope — The  Télescope — Bino- 
cnlar  Vision. 

lka(. — expansion — Tlie  graduation  of  the  Thernio- 
nieter.— Meltiugand  Freezing — Convection — EbuUition 
— Evaporation — Condensation  of  Vapour— Tension  of 
Vapour — Radiation— Conduction— Latent  Heat — Specihc 
Heat. 

Maipi'ilsiii. — Magnétisation — Induction — Effects  of  Ter- 
restrial  Magnetism. 


Elraricttij. — Attraction  and  Repulsion  — Conductors 
and  Non-couduclors — Induction —  The  Electroscope — 
The  Electrophorus — The  production  of  a  Galvanic  Cur- 
rent — Effects  of  a  Galvanic  Current — Action  of  Cairrents 
upon  each  other — Induction  of  Currents. 

Tlie  experiments  ur.der  each  head  should  lie  seledeil 
for  tlieir  simplicily  ;  the  most  simple  experiment  is  at 
tliis  stage  of  learning  generally  the  most  instructive 
and  intelligible.  In  many  cases  the  pupils  may  be 
direcled  to  construct  for  themselves,  with  inexpensive 
materials,  important  expérimental  apparatus.  Never 
theless,  a  small  stock  of  necessary  things  to  start  with 
will  be  required  in  each  school.  The  current  expendi- 
tnre  involved  in  expérimental  teaching  should  be  pro- 
vided  for  in  the  sameniclnner  as  the  expenditure  of  Ijoys 
for  books,  stationery,  &c. 

One  great  aim  in  expérimental  class-work  should  be 
tliat  the  pupils  may  early  arrive  at  a  conviction  of  the 
uniformity  of  the  eliects  prodaced  in  the  universe  by 
the  same  "causes  acting  under  the  same  surrounding 
circumstances.  For  tliis  pnrpose  il  might  appear  requi- 
site  to  concludc  most  experiments  with  a  laborious 
computation,  of  which  the  resuit  is  some  physical 
numerical  constant.  The  close  agreemenl  of  such  cons- 
tants, as  derived  from  iiidependent  sets  of  experiments, 
convinces  naturally  of  the  uniformity  of  the  connection 
in  nature  botween  cause  and  eflect.  But  in  school 
experiments  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  constants  end  inva- 
riably  eitlier  in  entire  failure,  or  iu  the  iiecessity  of 
devoling  a  considérable  lime  to  each  of  the  experiments. 
Hence  we  should  proceed  in  tliis  case  on  a  différent 
plan.  One  or  two  examples  will  show  better  what  1 
nieaii.  Let  me  suppose  that  au  experiment  is  made  on 
the  spécifie  heat  of  merciiry  in  the  following  manner  : 
— .\  pound  of  mercury  at  some  liigh  tempérai ure. 
which  we  observe,  is  thrown  into  a  pound  of  waler  al 
a  lower  temperatura-  We  observe  the  température  of 
the  mixture  as  soon  as  the  rise  of  température  ceases, 
and  by  tlius  knowing  liow  innch  heat  the  mercury  bas 
given  up  to  Ihe  water  we  may  easily  calculate  the  spe- 
cilic  heat  of  mercury.  if  we  compare  our  resuit  with 
the  number  which  represents  Ihis  physical  constant, 
the  spécifie  beat  of  mercury,  we  shall  flnd  ourselves 
far  from  the  truth,  for  reasons  which  cannot  be  so 
completely  explained  lo  beginners  as  lo  satisfy  tliem. 
Similarly,  suppose  we  were  to  pass  some  steani  from  a 
flask  which  contains  boiling  water  into  a  boltle  con- 
laining  cold  water,  then  the  température  of  tliis  water 
will  rise,  and  by  certain  simple  priuciples  we  may  froin 
our  experiment  proceed  lo  calculate  the  latent  beat  of 
steam.  But  our  resuit  will  considerably  differ  from  the 
truth.  and  the  results  of  your  pupils,  which  should  be 
compared  wilh  one  another  from  lime  to  lime,  will  noi 
at  ail  agrée  with  one  another,  and  this  produces  an 
unsatisfactory  impression  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  in 
thein.  But  if  each  of  your  pupils  weiglis  out  his  watei- 
and  his  mercury  in  the  tirst  experiment  with  the  utniost 
exactitude  in  the  same  vessels,  if  the  température  of 
the  water  is  made  lo  be  exaclly  the  same  by  each,  and 
also  the  mercury  lias  in  every  experiment  beea  heated 
to  that  température  which  you  gave  in  your  writteii 
directions  to  each  expérimenter,  and  if  the  mixture  is 
made  in  the  same  bottle  by  âll  successively,  yoû  will 
flnd  that  nearly  the  wliole  class  will  obtain  the  same 
resuit.  Similarly,  if  in  the  second  experiment  the  tem- 
pérature of  the  water  which  receives  the  steam  and  ils 
quanlily  at  starting  is  for  ail  experimenters  prcscribed. 
il  will  be  found  that  in  every  experiment,  provided  the 
same  vessels  are  used  throughonl.  a  deflnitequantity  of 
steam  condensed  produces  a  deflnite  rise  of  température 
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TJie  samc  principle  holds  good  in  evcry  kiiid  of  class 
e.\])i'riincnts.  Avoid  uiiiiecessiiry  discrepancies  by  a 
uniform  iiielhod  of  -working,  carcl'ully  l'ousidered 
liororehand  and  aUenlivL'ly  cai'ried  ovit.  Tlic  agreeiiieiil 
ol'  tlio  resuUs  thus  oblained  by  a  wbole  class  lills  rach 
nieuiber  of  it  with  iiidoscriliable  delighl,  Avitli  a  steadily 
growiiig  confidence  in  and  renewed  longing  for  e.xperi- 
nieiilal  study,  and  a  sensé  of  tbe  importance  of  his 
work.  On  Uie  otber  liand,  tlie  nniforni  discrepaary  of 
lliese  resiilts  froni  Ihe  trnlli  allows  von  an  opportunity 
of  indicating  in  gênerai  terms  lo  the  wliole  class  tbe 
sources  of  error,  wbicli  are  avoided  in  more  delicately 
conducted  e.xperiments,  and  wliich  m  tbeir  case  xiro- 
duced  coUcctively  a  uniform  déviation  from  tbe  correct 
i-esnlt. 

The  pi'csenl  moraeni,  wben  a  great  exbibition  of 
scienliiic  instrnments,  containing  tbe  best  cdncational 
apparatns  for  tbe  leacbing.of  Pbysics  used  aniongst  the 
niost  advanced  nations  may  be  seen  in  Ibis  city,  and 
sliidied  and  e.xamined  by  teacbers  for  montlis  to  corne, 
^ipjiears  to  me  parlicularly  fortnnate  and  opportune  for 
urging  npon  you,  speaKing  as  a  teacber  lo  teacbers,  tlic 
iiecessily  of  not  resting  until  Expérimental  Pbysics  bas 
assunied  amongst  tbe  recognised  snbjects  of  national 
éducation  tbât  position  xvbicli  is  due  to  it,  and  wblcli 
it  will  undoubtedly  assume  xviiea  it  is  tangbtand  learnt 
liy  sounder  metliods  tbau  tinsse  bitherto  pursued. 

— Educaliomil  Times. 


SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 


C'oul"«iTiii>ï  of  IJcgrccs  to  Niicce.sMltil  C'oiupelitor.s 
at  Willisiiu  SIoIhoii  Hall,  8  Juue. 

A  large  numljci'.of  scbolars  pf  Ihi"  varions  lligh 
Schouls  and  of  pensons  interested  in  educational  mat- 
lei's  congregalcd  in  William  Molson  Hall  to  witaess  or 
lake  part  in  tbe  annouacenuMit  of  the  resull  of  the 
examinatioa  of  caadidales  froia  Ihe  bigh  scbools  for  tbe 
degree  of  B.A.,  coaferrud  by  McGill  Collège  apoa 
scholars capable  of  snccessfully  andergoing  examinalioa 
lieforc  a  J5oard  of  E.xaminers  a[)pointed  by  the  Collce 
aulhorilics. 

'l'iie  Hoa.  Mr.  Ferrier  occnpied  tbe  chair  aad  Ihere 
were  also  présent  Andrew  Robertson,  Q.  C,  Oovernor, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  tbe  Rev.  Principal  ]jobley,  Dr. 
Aspiawall  llowe,  Professor  Markgralf,  ili'.  Murray, 
B.A.,  Oxf.,  W.  C.  Liaynes,  B.A.,  Secrelary,  Mr.  Fawcei't, 
M.A.,  Prof.  .T.  A.  McGregor,  M.A.,  and  others. 

After  prayers  bad  been  said. 

Principal  Dawson  briully  anaounced  the  ofiject  for 
which  tbe  meeting  of  scholars  and  others  bJid  been 
called  logelber.  Ile  reviewed  the  elibrts  tbe  University 
bad  made  in  past  years  in  the  cause  of  éducation.  Tliè 
cxaminatioas  of  pnpils  candidates  for  degrees  was 
commenced  in  1867,  and  continned  for  six  years,  xvhen 
they  ceased  l'or  two  years  altogetber,  commencing 
again  last  year.  Dariag'the  time  tliat  had  elapsedsince 
tbe  commencement,  7:)  scholars  in  ail  bad  proved 
successful,  and  ia  tliat  exbibit  was  nuicb  tbat  xvas 
congratulatory  lo  the  t'tlorls  of  teacbers  in  varions 
scbools.  lie  anaonaced  tbat  it  is  the  intention  of  tbe 
aatliorities  of  llic  aniversity  to  iillow  ladies  to  conipete 
lU'xt  year,  and  was  certain  tliat  the  step  woald  be  a 
bighiy  bénéficiai  one.  Ho  far,  some  scbolars  from  tJa' 
coantry  académies  aad  scbools  had  entered,  maav  of 
tbem  beiag  successful,  but  with  tbe  publicity  tliat  bad 
been  givon  tbrougbont  tbe  coualry  districts,  it  was 
very  ccriaiii  Ihataext  year  a  grealer  niimbcr  of  scbolars 


woald  earol  themselves  from  tbe  coaalry  scbools.  Ile 
bad  the  greatest  coafideace  in  the  examiaatioas,  and 
was  certain  tbat  tbis  departinent  of  university  work 
woald  go  011  iacreasing  in  pros[ierily,  aad  necessarily 
ia  asefuliiess.  In  the  l'niled  States,  Upper  Canada  and 
Eagland,  the  net'essity  did  not  exist  for  Ibesi.^  examina- 
tions,  owing  to  tbe  system  of  éducation  ia  vogue  ia 
tbose  çouatries  ;  bat- ia  Lower  Canada  tbe.  case  was 
dill'erenl,  and  ail  tliat  conld  b;:  doue  was  ne.cessary  to 
promote  the  nsefalaess  of  tbe  schools.  Uader  the  aew 
law,  bowever,  matters  might  improve  with  tbe  introduc- 
tion of  tbe  System  pro[)Osed.  Principal  Dawson  then 
proceeded  lo  say  tbat  of  the  16  candidates  wbo  presented 
tbemselves,  12  bad  passed.  Of  Ihis  luimber,  G  were 
from  tbe  Higb  Scbool  of  Montréal,  3  from  tbe  Proprie- 
tary  Scbool,  2  from  Bneside,  1  from  the  Dunn  Academy 
and  1  from  tbe  connlry.  In  conclusion,  be  commented 
on  the  bigbest  iiamber  being  from  tbe  Higb  Scbool. 
which  sbould  not  be  surprising  from  tbe  iact  tbat  it 
was  a  very  long  establisbed  scbool,  aad  the  possessor  of 
advantagos  in  many  otber  respects,  over  scbools  slarled 
recently.  AUadiag  to  tiie  youag  gentleman  from  tbe 
couatry,  wbo  bad  passed  very  creditably,  be  said  iiext 
year  many  more  wonld  présent  tbemselves,  and  tbe 
beiiebt  thèse  examinations  exteaded  to  coaalry  schools 
woald  bi.'  more  widely  dissemiaated. 

The  bdlowiag  lisl  of  pri/.es  was  tbeii  read,  eacli  of  ibc 
saccessfnl  candidates  receiving  lus  degree  as  be  came 
before  tbe  Principal  : — 

PASSED    l'OR    .ASSOCIATES    IX    ART.5. 

J.  Herbert  Darey. — (Higli  Scliool.)  Latin,*  Grcoli,*  l'rciicli,* 
Geometry,*  Algebra,*  Mensuration,"  li^nglisli  Literature,*  Ilis- 
toiy,'  Geography,'  Sciipturo.' 

Paul  Tlieodoie  Latteur. — (Iligli  .Scliool.)  Latin,*  Greck,* 
I-"rencli,*  Geometry,*  Algebra,*  Mensuration,*  Englisli  Litera- 
ture,* llistory,*  Gedgraphy,*  Scriplure.* 

Eiiwin  Iludson  Bisset. — (Uigh  8chool.)  Laliii,*  Freiiuli,* 
Geometry,*  Algebra,'  Mensuration,*  Englisli  Litoraturo,*  llis- 
tory,' Geography. 

Andrew  G.  Koss. — (Proprictary  School.)  Latin,'  Frcncb, 
G orman,' Geometry,*  Algebra,  Eiiglish  Literature,*  llistory,* 
Geograpliy,*  Scripture.* 

James  K.  iFoster. — (Proprictary  Scbool.)  Litiu,  Frouch, 
German,*  Geometry,  Algebra,  English  Literature,*  History,' 
(îeography.* 

Frédéric  Miiidon  Cote.— (lligb  Scbool.)  Latin,  l'rencb,  Geo- 
metty,  Algebra,  Mensuration,  English  Literature,'  llistory, 
Geography,*  Scripture.* 

William  Dawson  McGregor.— (Bneside  Academy.)  Latin, 
French,Geometry,  *  Algebra,Mensuration,Ilistory,  *  Geography,  * 
Botany.* 

.John  Ewart. — ^Br»side  Academy.)  Latin,  Frcncb,  Geometry, 
Algebra,  llistory,*  Geography,'  Scripture.* 

.).  Gordon  Gibson. — (Duiibam  Academy.)  Latiu,  *  Frciich, 
Geometry,  English  Literature,  Geography,'  Scripture.* 

Will'red  T.  Skail'e. — (Uigh  School.)  Lutin,'  Freuch,'  Geo- 
metry,' Algebi-a,  llistory,*  Geography* 

Charles  J.  Walker. — (Proprietary  School.)  Latin,  Freuch, 
Geometry,  Algebra,  English  Literature,  History,'  Geography." 

PASSED   rOR   JUNIOIt   CBETIFICATE. 

William  K.  Robertson. — (lligh  School)  French,  Geometry, 
Mensuration,  English  Literature,  llistory,  Geography. 

Each  boy  received  the  custoniaiy  marks  of  applause  t'rom  his 
school-fellows  as  he  came  to  the  platform  and  received  his 
certiticate. 

Tbe  Gliaii-man  haviiig  called  npon  him, 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  said  as  one  of  Ihe  examineis  lie 
bad  been  asked  to  say  a  l'ew  words  as  to  Ihe  examina- 
tion  and  ils  objecis.  The  examinations  wereaniveisity 
examinations,  aad  intended  to  givt,'  éducation  ia  ils 
liiKîst  sensé,  tbat  was  to  develop  tbe  resources  of 
the   miiid  in  nrder  lo    accdinplisli    llie   great  pui'poses 
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l'or   uliLiii    mail  liad  .beeii    iiiado.    p;duealioii   did  iiot 
iiiake  meii  inere  iiistrunieiils  altosetlior.     Wlieii  anyoïie 
niade  au  object  for  himsidf  in  li'fe.  lie  raade— wIicUilt 
iii    law    or    iiiedicine— liirnsell'     the    iustruineiU     l'or 
the    accomplishmeiit    of  the   end   whicli   liis    dopart- 
nient  had   in   view.    It  was   the   highest  and  lioliest 
aim  in    life    for  a  man  to  endeavor  to  carry  ont  tlie 
|inrpos(!  l'or  which  lie  had  been  created  to  the'  glorv  of 
liis  maker.  Gousequently  the  highest  end  of  man  was  to 
develop  himself.  lu  connection  with  luiiversities,  there 
were  deparlnieiUs.but  tlie  main  end  of  tliesc  examinations 
was  éducation  in  ils  highest  sensé,  or  rather  a  tendcucy 
lo  test  the  quality  of  éducation  given  in  the  schools.  ït 
liad  lioen  said  thaï  the    uuiversily  was  going  beyond 
its  functions  in  having  tlieso  exaniiuations.   He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  argument  was  uuleuable  and   thaï  the 
uuiversity  did  not  go  beyond   ils   functions    in    testiug 
the  capacity  of  Ihose  wlio   were  lo   enter,  aud   after- 
wards  entered  ils  preciucts.  As  to  the  argnmenl  that  Ihe 
lille  of  B.A.  given  in   thèse    examinations   tended    to 
Ihrow  discrédit  on  Ihe  degree,  it  had  been  saitl  that  the 
litle  sliould  not  grâce  the  iiame  of  every   vulgar   sliop- 
keeper,  but  it  was  his  opinion  that  any  honorable  man 
would  do  crédit  to  the  tille  that  lus  capacitv  aud  éduca- 
tion had  eariied  for  him.   He  tlien  proceeded  to  compli- 
ment the  young  contestauts   on   the   answers  he  had 
received,  aud  Ihis   confirmed  him  iu  the  opinion  that 
the  exaniinalions  were  successful.  lu  closiug  he  recom- 
mended  that  prizes  be  oilered  to  tlie  boys  audgirls  wlio 
coine  ont  highest,  and  also   to   the   scliool    teachers  in 
schools  which    seal  the  largest  uumber   of  successful 
competilors.    He  Ihought  tliose  examinations  were  a  test 
of  the   teachers'  capacity  for  educating,  aud  illustrated 
the  standard  of  éducation  of  whaleverschool  tliey  came 
froiii,  and  lie  was  certain   the  friends   of  éducation   in 
the  City  would  take  measures  to  reward  the  teachers  in 
some  way.  He  recomniended  local  centres  of  examination 
for  conutry  districts,  because  many  difficulties  stood  in 
Ihe  way  of  sending  young  boys  or  girls  to  the  citv  froni 
country.towiis  or  villages.    Ëxpense  and  danger  were 
iucurred.    To  the  boys  who  had  not  succeeded  he-^ave 
a  Word  of  eucouragemeiit,  and  suggested   that  scholars 
who   were   uusuccessful   should    be   poiuted    oui    Ihe 
branches  iu  which  they  had  failed,  so  that  tliev  could 
in  after  life  make  good  what  they  had  passed  "over  al 
scliool. 

The  llev.  Mr.  I.,orley,  who  had  also  laken  jiarl  iu  the 
examinations,  said  lie  might  bave  spokeu  of  the  verv 
weak  answers  thaï  had  been  given,  Ihough  perhaps  i't 
might  be  more  satisfaclory  to  dwell  parlicularlv  on  the 
sironger  oiies,.whicii,  after  ail,  were  mosl  nunierons, 
some  of  tlicm  really  surprisiughim.  The  mosl  unsalis- 
faclory  answers  had  been  given  lo  those  questions 
which  were  ihe  mosl  elenientary  character,  aud  he 
\vould  counsel  Ihe  boys  to  be  more  thorough  with  the 
foundation  or  elenientary  priuciples,  which  they  should 
endeavor  nol  lo  forget.  Allentiou  to  Ihis  would  save 
Ihem  froni  cousiantly  going  back  and  losing  lime  when 
they  were  trying  to  gel  forward  iu  the  more  difficult 
branches.  On  the  whole  the  results  of  the  examination 
were  m  advance  of  thaï  of  last  year,  and  the  papers  ou 
-Vlgebra,  Geography,  Arilhnietic  and  Mensuration  were 
really  surprising,  two  of  the  boys  giving  answers 
m  Algebra  that  he  did  not  ail  expect.  The  paper  ou 
Ihal  snbjecl  was  a  very  stitf  one,  which  fact  his  collea- 
gues  would  admit.  He  endorsed  Professor  Murray's 
remarks  as  lo  the  prizes,  and  regretted  that  the  two 
boys  al  least  who  liad  carried  awav  diplomas  had  nol 
also  earned  prizes  of  some  value. 

Principal    Dawsou  said  with  regard  to   prizes  that 
the  boys  would   probably  gel  prizes  froni  the  schools 


who  sent  tliem,  and  the  Rev.   Mr.   Lorlev   haviiu 
nouuced  the  Bénédiction,  the  proceediugs  closed. 

Villa  niui-ia  Couvent  Scliool. 


pro- 


'Ihe   aiinual    distribution  of  premiums.   lucdals  aud 
honors  to  the  pupils  of  tliis  Inslilution,  look  iilace   on 
the  3-2ud  June.    The  annual  eveul  was  formerlv  couuted 
anioug  the  niost  brilliaut  of  the  season,  being  wilnessed 
by  the  dite  oi  Montréal  society  who  made  a  point  lo 
visit  what  was  in  former  davs  the  Vice-Regal  mansion 
eager  to  enjoy  the  treat  there  ofl'ered  to  the  admirers  of 
beauty,  art  and  talent.    It  was,  howcver,  celebrated. 
without  its  usual  celai  lias  year,  owing  lo  tlie   death  of 
tlie  laie  Superioress,  the   well  kuowu   and  lameuled 
Sister  of  IheNativity.  The  exercises  were  couducted  iu 
private,  a  few  ouly  of  the  more  intimale  friends  of  the 
lustitulion  beiug  in  attendance.    The  medals  for  gênerai 
proOcieucy,  presented  by  His  Excellencv  the  Earl   of 
Duflenu,  were  awarded  as  follows  :— The  silver  oue 
was  awarded  to  Miss  Joséphine  Perrault  of  Montréal  • 
Miss   Maggie    O'Meara    of    Pembroke,   Ontario,   beiu" 
almost  equal  in  merit,  received  a  handsonie  medal  as  a 
teslimony  of  successful   compétition,   from    the    Ladv 
Superioress   General.     In    the    contesl    for   the   bronze 
medal.  Miss  Horlense  Miirphy,  of  Montréal,  and  Miss 
Manon    Murpliy,    of   Québec,    were    proclaimed    the 
successlul    candidates    in    a    class    of    nineteeu.    The 
question  of  assigniug  it  was  decided  bv  drawiu''-  ■   the 
higher  uumber  favoring  Miss  Horlense"^  Murphv!  '  The 
olher  young  lady  was  compeusaled  for  her  loss,  by  a 
beautiful    wrought  silver    medal,   presented    liy  'the 
Révérend  Molher  Superioress.  Congratulalorv  addresses 
were   afterwards   teudered   by    the   membei-s   of   tlieir 
respective  classes  to  the  happy  wiuners  of  those  honors 
Ihe  Edward  Murphy  prize,  a  valuable  microscope,  wilh 
an  accompanying  Ireatise,  was  awarded  to  Miss  Lizzie 
Brennan,  for  snccess  in  the  sludy  of  the  natural  sciences 
The  exquisile  gold  medal,  presented  bv  Mrs.     Edward 
Murphy,  as    the   prize   of  culinarv   arl   and    domc'^lic 
ecqnoniy,  was  taken  by  :S[iss  Zoe  Sache,  of  Monireal. 
Tliis  course  is  complele,  and  affords  vouug  ladies  every 
advaulagi>  for  acquiring  a  practical  knowledue  of  house- 
keepuig.     An  address   of  thanks   iu  the   name  of  Ihe 
gradiialing  class  was  presented  lo  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Edward 
Murphy,  whom  tliis  inslilution  counts  anioug  ils  mosl 
distiugnished  aud  gênerons  patrons.     Medals^for  excel- 
lence of  depox-tnient  were  awarded  to  Miss  Alice  Gollins 
and  Miss  Lena  Kelly  ;  for  composilion  to  Miss  McLau"h 
lin  and  Miss  Gibson,  and  for  mathematics  and  book 
keepuig  to  Miss  M.  Cuddy  aud  Miss  Mariou  Murphy 
The    names   of  the    young    ladies   who    received    the 
graduating  honors  are  as  follows  :— Misses  Joséphine 
Perrault.  Zoe  Sache,  Lizzie  Brennaii,  Katie  Donuelly 
Maggie  Cuddy,  Alice  CoUins  and  Agnes  Donovan   of 
Montréal  ;   Miss  Maggie  O'Meara,   of  Pembroke    Oiïl  • 
Miss  Bruneau,  of  Sorel  ;  Misses  Forliii  and  Shiviii    of  Si' 
Jûhu's,    aud   Miss    McLaugliliu.    of    Porllaud.    Me     A 
handsonie  volume  was  presented  lo  each  of  the  pupils 
Tins  work  is  a  collection  of  Ihe   reniinisceiices  of  Iheir 
school  life.  and  persoual  recoUeclions  of  Sister  Nalivilv 
made  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  Institution,  and  tu 
which    bave   been   added  several    lelt<jrs,    received    by 
members  of  herconimunily,  or  by  the  pupils  Ihemselves 
at  the  death  of  this  veneraled'Superioress  ;  also' the 
obituary  notices  and  accouuts  of  Ihe  obsequies  as  «-iven 
by  the  press,  and  sélections  from  the  "  lu  Memorianis  " 
writteu    on    tins    occasion.     Beautiful    and    louchiu" 
valedictories  were  reciled  by  the  vouug  ladies  of  the 
graduating   class,  during  which   the   deepest  émotion 
was  evinced'by  those  sweel-girls,   who.  in  their  turu 
had  now    to  cross   the    Ihreshold    of   tlieir   well-loved 
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••  Aima  Malrr,"  w  lii'r(.'  llicy  arc  preservod  IVom  llie 
■woi'ld';^  liligliting  contact,  far  rcnioved  i'roni  its  ponips 
and  ils  vanities,  and  wliero  llicy  are  taiighl  to  prize  and 
l'nmlatc  lliosc  inorc  real  and  noble  acconiplislunents 
wliicli  (•onslil)Ule  true  worlli  and  dignily  in  ^voman. 

At  the  clo.^i'  of  llie  séance  tlie  Very  Rev.  Superioress, 
wiio  presided,  made  a  l'ew  leeling  and  appiO[>riale 
reniaiks  ou  llie  gênerai  salisl'action  giveu  by  the  j)Upils 
to  llieir  (b'voted  teachers.  Slie  bade  tliem  atlien  and 
jiuped  tliey  wonld  enjoy  theii  vacation,  aud  annonnced 
llial  llie  C.oiiMMit  would  re-open  on  tUe  3lst  of  Angust 
ii('\l. 

Ml-.  Ivlward  Murjiliy  made  a  l'ew  brief  reiiiarks, 
liiaiikiug  llie  yuuiig  ladies  l'or  the  beaiitil'ul  aud  tlalter- 
iug  address  presented  to  Mr.s.  Murpliy  aud  Jiiuiself.  He 
conipliinenled  lliem  on  tlieir  success,  as  evidenced  by 
the  prizes  and  lionors  awarded.  He  said  their  expres- 
sions ol' gratitude  to  their  teachers  for  llieir  niotherly 
solicitude  and  lender  care  were  peculiarly  grateful  to 
liib  leeliiigs,  as  he  also  was  dee[)ly  iudebted  to  tlieir 
de\otedness.  Addressing  the  graduâtes,  he  said,  now 
lliat  their  sckool  days  were  euded  and  they  were  aliout 
lo  nii.\  with  tluMxorid,  he  hoped  they  would  carry  with 
Ihem  the  iinprint  of  the  moral  aud  religions  training 
iustilled  socarefuliy  into  their  young  liearts,  and\vould 
foUow  iu  the  footsteps  of  the  former  gruduates  of  the. 
Institution,  who  are  iiow  uot  only  joys  to  their  familles, 
but  also  ornainents  of  sociely,  reinarkable  l'or  their 
iinafrected  piety  and  simplicity  of  maiiner,  which  add 
lustre  to  the  brilliant  educational  accomplishments  they 
received  at  the  \'illa.  He  said  tliat  liis  observation  of 
llie  young  ladies  broughl  up  in  the  institution  proved 
lu  hiiu.  aud  he  was  glad  to  bear  testimouy  to  the  fact, 
ihal  the  wellgroundedprinciplesof  piety  were  implan ted 
so  deeply  and  so  solidly  into  their  youthful  niinds  tliat 
the\-  did  uot  wcar  olf  liy  change  of  position  and  contact 
willi  Ihe  world,  but  ouîy  shoue  the  brighter  contrasted 
w  illi  Ihose  less  l'avored  iu  their  training.  Ile  remarked 
tliat  Ihe  pupils  'lirought  np  in  the  institution  looked 
back  to  their  liriglit  and  happy  scliool  days  at  Villa 
Maria,  aud  their  eagerness  to  visit  their  teachers  was 
ditlerent  from  Iiis  expériences  aud  réminiscences  of  his 
iiwn  irksome  school  days.  He  added,  tliat  tlie  tears  and 
l'inotions  of  the  young  ladies  in  partiug  from  their 
loved  aud  devoted  teachers  spoke  eloqueutly  that  they 
also  shared  Ihe  feeliugs  of  former  graduâtes.-  lie 
concluded  by  congratulating  the  good  Nnns  ou  the 
marked  success  of  their  admirable  institution,  and  said 
that  the  citizens  of  Montréal  were  l'avored  iu  liaviug  iu 
their  niidsl  a  comiuunity  doing  sucli  a  vast  amouiit  oj 
good  as  is  doue  by  the  Ladies  of  Ihe  Congregalion  of 
Notre  D:niie. — Montréal  Gazelle. 

I  To  bc  conlinued.t 

McOill  IJiiiversity  liitelligcucc. 

'l'hc  corporation  of  McGill  University  hâve  [ilea>nre 
in  acknowledging  the  following  donations  lo  lin; 
Facultv'of  .Vris,  during -the  (|uarler  euding  .lune  -Jlst. 
I87G  :— 

TO    Tiie    LIUK.VKY. 

l'roui  Principal  Dawson,  LL  D. — (Sentry's  I^ife — Historiés  of 
lliC  birds  of  Eastern  Pennslyvania,  vol.   Ist.,  8vo. 

l'rom  tlie  Superintendent  of  Education,  Nova  Scotia. — 
Anuual  report  of  the  common,  académie,  and  normal  and 
model  schools  in  Nova  Scotia,   l'or  JST-"),  pam.,  Svo. 

From  the  Kev.  T.  W.  AVood. — Ecclesiastical  and  academical 
colors,  18mo. 

From  W.  II.  Young,  E.s(i.,  Troy  N.  Y. — rrocecdings  of  tlie 
semi  Centennial  célébration  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytecbnic 
Institute,  Troy,  X.  Y.,  June,  1ST4,  .Svo. 

From  1  Us  Eccellency  tlie  Governor-iieueial  of  the  Dominion 


of  Canada — London  Uuiversity  Calendar  for  tlie  year  1876,  8vo. 

From  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Québec— Statutes 
of  the  Province  of  Québec,  1875,  Svo. 

From  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Province  ol' 
Québec  for  ISeS^i,  and  for  part  of  1875 — Four  copies,  Svo 

From  the  Literary  and  Ilistorical  .Society  of  Québec. —Trans- 
actions.    Sessions  of  IS73-74,  and  1874-75,  pam.,  Svo. 

From  Dr.  'NVoolwort,  Albany,  N.  Y — Natural  Ilistory  of  New 
York.  Palfcontology.  By  .1.  liait.  Part  Ist,  ofvol.  iv.  4to.  : 
twentyfourth  and  twenty-sixth  annual  report  on  tlie  New  York 
.State  Muséum  of  Natural  Ilistory,  2  vols.,  Svo.  ;  twentieth  and 
twenty-third  annual  report  on  the  condition  of  tlie  New  York 
State  Cabinet  of  Natural  llistorj',  13  vols.,  Svo-  ;  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  twenty-eighth  annual  report,- 1875,  Svo.; 
annual  reports  ou  the  condition  of  the  State  Cabinet  of  Natural 
Ilistory  ofthe  State  of  New  York,  lo  pam.,  Svo. 

From  Peter  Kedpath,  Esq. — Memoirs  of  the  Ilistorical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  5  vols.,  Svo.  ;  Ilistorical  map  of  Pensylvania, 
1875,  Svo.;  contributions  to  American  history,  18.58,  Svo.  : 
history  of  Braddock's  Expédition,  Svo.  ;  record  of  the  Court  at 
Upland,  in  Pennsylvania,  1076  to  1681,  Svo  ;  discourses  on  the 
inaugination  of  the  ne\v  hall  of  the  Ilistoiical  Society  ofPensyl 
vania,  pam  ,  8vo.  ;  catalogue  of  the  paintings,  Xc,  belongiug  to 
the  Ilistorical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  pam.,  Svo  ;  proceedings 
of  a  meetîng  at  a  Bar  of  Philadelphia  relative  to  the  death  of 
C.  J.  Biddle,  pam.,  Svo. 

From  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada— Censuses 
of  Canada,  1605  to  1871,  vol.  iv.,  Svo. 

From  S.  G.  Lapham,  Esq. — Biographical  sketch  of  J.  A. 
Lapham,  LL.D.,  pam.,  Svo. 

TO    THE    MnSEUJI. 

From  J,  D.  II.  AVilkins,  B.A.S. — Spécimens  of  upper  silurian 
from  Ontario. 

From  Mrs.  P.  Iledpath — Nest  of  the  ti'ap  door  spiders.  from 
Mentone. 

From  the  Museun  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  \'.  S., 
perProf.  A.  Agassiz-  Seventy  species  of  (islies,  priucipally  from 
Brazil. 

F>om  Mr.  Cowan,  of  Brock ville,  per  Dr.  Ilarringtoii -Speci 
mens  of  minerai  manures  and  chemical  préparations  from  the 
Brookville  Chemical  and  Superposphate  AVorks. 
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APPOIN^MENTS. 

SCHOOL  COMMISSIONEKS. 

llis  Excollency  tlio  Liculenant-Govcrnor  lias  bccu  iileascd,  by 
order  lu  Council,  dated  the  Uiirly  first  day  ofMay,  oiie  tliousaii'i 
cight  hundrcd  and  seveiity  six,  lo  mak(^  thu  followln;,'  a|ii)(jintmciil> 
ol' school  cominissioners,  lo  wit  : 

Coiinty  of  Laprairie,  Saint  Coiislanl. — Mi'.  Moisc  Boulillior,  n'cr 
Ml-.  Joseiih  Brassard,  deceased,  and  Mr.  Théophile  Robert,  cice  Mi-. 
Hormidas  Barbeau. 

Counly  of  Saint  Maurice.  Shaweiiigaii. — Mr.  .Vdol]ilie  r)U|ioiil.  n'rr 
Mr.  Théodore  Lupieii,  absent. 

Counly  ol'  Rimouski,  Saint  (ialH-ie!.— Mi-.  .lulieii  Dub'-,  ri'n-  .Mr. 
Cypr.  Gaudreau,  absenl. 

And  by  anolher  order  iu  Cuuncil,  duled  the  7th  Juiie,  bSTli. 

Counly  ofGaspe,  Les  Capucins. — Messrs.  Augustin  Ross.  Ivliii.iiiil 
llegagiic,  Philias  Soucy.  Paul  Oucllet  and  .Vuguslin  Coté. 

Àiid  by  anolher  order  in  Council,  daled  llie  17lh  of  June,  1876. 

Counly  of  Gaspé,  Grande  Arbour. — Messrs.  Tiraolhé  .\uclair. 
.Iiiseph  Drapeau,  Theo|)hilc  Rioux,  Chai-les  Castonguay  and  .li\iii 
Terrien. 

And  bv  aiiother  order  iii  Council.  dated  the  20lh  June.  1876. 

Counly  ol  Beauce,  Les  Saints-Anges.— Thoma.s  Turmel,  Ui-liain 
N'ailljiic'ourt,  Joseph  Cloulier.  Ignace  'l'iiniiel  and  François  Lehoiiilh-. 

Counly  of  OUawa,  Saint  Edouard  de  AVakelield. — Messrs.  Edouai-d 
l'rlissiei'.  Benjamin  Coté.  Hypolile  LcGrand,  liobci-t  Blaekburn  and 
l'ali-ick  McGIashan. 
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And  by  aiiotlicr  orilor  in  Council,  datod  tlie  20tli  Juni^,  1876. 
Québec,  Protestant  Board. — Robert  llerijcrt  SmitL^ 
County    of   Ottawa,   Hinks. — Ale.xis    Ueslagcs,  TjOuIs   Fuurnicr. 
Cliurles  Aiunond,  Cornélius  Ryan  and  Patrick  S.  Bean. 

ERECTION  OF   SCHOOL   MUJS'ICIPALITY. 

His  Excellcncy  tlio  Lioutonant-Govornor  lias  been  pluascd,  by 
order  in  Council,  dated  the  Ttli  of  Juno,  !î<76,  to  mako  llio  folio winjr 
érections  ofscliool  municipalities,  to  wit  : 

County  of  Hoclii'laya.  village  uf  N.  U.  de  Grâces. — To  erect  into  a 
scliool  munici]iality  tlie  said  ^illage,  comprising  tlie  Cote  Saint 
Antoine,  tlic  Cote  Saint  Luc  and  tlie  coteau  Saint  Pierre,  such  as  it 
i>  aclually  erected  for  rural  iiurposes. 

Gaspé,  Les  Capucins. — To  dctacli  l'roni  l\f  miiiiici|iulity  of  Cap 
Chatte  tliat  tract  of  territory  whicli  e.\lends  froni  tlie  parish  boundary 
uf  Saint  Noibert  du  Cap  Chatte  east  wards.  to  tlie  river  called 
Grande  Hivière  des  Capucins,  and  the  part  not  erected  of  township 
Homieux,  to  the  limits  of  Daliboire. 

liimouski. — To  detach  from  the  school  innnicipality  of  Saint  Simon 
Ihe  territory  occupied  by  the  following  persons,  namcly  :  Samuel 
Gaudreau,  Octave  Boucher,  Josejih  Lagacé,  Antoine  Fournier,  junior. 
Achille  Gaudreau,  Napoléon  Caron.  André  Fournier.  to  annex  it  to 
tliat  of  Saint  Fabien  for  school  ]iurpos''s. 

And  by  another  order  in  Council,  dated  llie  I7lli  of  June.  I87C. 
Lcvis,  Saint  Telesphore. — To  erect  inlo  a  school  municijiality  the 
new  parish  of  Saint  Telesphore,  in  the  county  of  Levis  :  bounded  on 
llie  north-eastby  the  parish  of  Saint  David  de  l'Aube  Rivière,  north- 
west  by  the  river  Saint  Lawrence,  south-west  by  the  Etohemin 
River,  buch  as  it  is  erected  for  otber  civil  purposes,  by  the  procla- 
mation dated  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  April  last. 

Gaspé,  Grande  Arbour,  —  To  detach  from  the  municipality  of 
Mont  Louis,  county  of  Gaspé,  the  territory  comprised  between  the 
Petit  Gap  de  Glande,  and  the  limits  of  tlie  municipality  of  Rivière  à 
Marthe,  and  to  erect  into  a  school  municipality,  under  the  name  of 
tirande  Arbour. 

And  by  another  order  in  Council,  dated  the  20th  of  June  1870  : 
Beauce,  Les  Saints  Anges  — To  erect  into  a  school  municipality. 
under  the  nanio  of  Les  Saints  Anges,  in  the  county  of  Beauce,  the 
iiew  parish  of  tliat  name.  whicli  is  a  dismemberment  of  Sainte  Marie 
and  Saint  Joseph,  \vith  tlie  limits  assigncd  to  it  as  a  parish,  in  the 
canonical  decree  of  His  Grâce  the  Archblslio]!  of  Québec,  of  tlie  1  itli 
of  November  last  (1870),  less  that  part  of  the  concession  in  the  third 
-range  known  as  Petit  Saint  Elzéar,  whicli  is  comprised  within  the 
district  number  thirteen  of  Sainte  Marie,  and  which  will  continue  to 
bc  so. 

Ottawa,  Saint  Edouard  de  Wakelield. — To  erccl  into  a  scliool 
municipality,  under  the  name  of  Saint  Edouard  de  Wakefield,  in  the 
county  of  Ottawa,  the  tei'ritory  comprising  lots  numbers  twenty- 
Ihree,  twenty-four,  Iwenty-live,  twenty-six,  twenty-seven  and  twenty- 
l'ight,  in  the  seconde  range  of  township  Wakefield,  and  the  last 
fourteen  lots  of  the  third,  fourth,  lifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eightli,  ninth 
and  tentli  ranges,  and  the  ten  last  lots  of  the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  lifth  and  sixth  ranges  of  township  Portland,  in  the  same 
county. 
And  by  another  order  in  Council,  dated  the  iind  of  June  IS7G  : 
Hochelaga,  River  Saint  Pierre.— To  erect  into  a  school  municipality 
Iho  village  of  River  Saint  Pierre,  county  of  Hochelaga,  with  the  same 
limits  as  those  assigned  to  it  as  a  rural  municipality  on  the  lirst  da\ 
of  January,  one  thousand  eiglit  hundred  and  seventy-flve. 
And  by  another  order  in  Council,  dated  the  30th  of  June,  1870. 
Tomiscouata,  Saint  Clément. — To  erect  into  a  school  municiiialily 
Ihe  new  parish  of  Saint  Clément,  in  the  county  of-Temiscouata  ; 
bounded  as  follow,  namely  :  on  the  nortli  liy  the  river  Mariekeihe, 
ï-uuth  by  the  second  range  of  the  township  Hoequart,  nortli  east  by 
the  Trois-Pistoles  river,  south-west  by  part  ol'  townslii|i  Viger,  and 
part  of  township  Demers,  containing  live  miles  and  one  third  in 
front  by  live  miles  in  depth. 

Richmond,  Windsor  Mills. — To  detach  the  village  of  Windsor  Mill, 
in  the  country  of  Richmond.  from  the  actual  municipality  of  Windsor 
in  the  same  county,  to  erect  it  into  a  scparate  school  municipality 
under  the  said  name,  and  willi  the  same  limits  as  it  lias  for  munici- 
pal purposes. 

Richmond,  DanviUe. — To  detach  the  village  of  Danvillc.  in  the 
county  of  Richmond,  of  the  township  ofShipton,  in  the  same  counly, 
and  to  erect  into  a  separatc  school  municipality.  under  the  said 
name,  witli  the  same  limits  as  those  assigned  to  it  for  municipal 
purposes. 


P»OETÏf5r. 

<  I  little  feet,  tliat  such  long  years 

Must  wander  on  tlirough  hopes  and  fears  ; 

Must  ache  and  bleed  beneath  you#load  ; 
1 ,  never  to  the  wayside  inn, 
Where  toil  shall  cease  a*id  rest  begin, 

Am  weary  thinking  of  your  road. 

O  little  hands,  that,  weak  or  strong, 
llave  still  to  serve  or  rule  so  long, 

ilave  still  so  long  to  give  or  ask  ; 
1,  who  so  mucli  witli  book  and  peu 
Hâve  toiled  among  my  fellow  men, 

Am  weary  thinking  of  your  task. 

O  little  hearts,  that  throb  and  beat 
With  such  impatient  feverish  beat, 

Such  limitless  and  strong  desires. 
Mine,  that  so  long  bas  glowed  and  burned 
With  passions  into  ashes  turned. 

Now  covers  and  conceals  its  tires. 

O  little  souIs,  so  pure  and  while, 
As  crystalline  as  rays  of  light 

Direct  from  Ileaven,  their  source  divine  ! 
Refriicted  through  the  mist  of  years, 
llow  red  my  setting  sun  appears  ; 

Ilow  lurid  looks  this  sim  of  mine. 


-H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 
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Dcpartuicnt  ol*  Public  Instrnctloii. 

llcporl  of  Ihc  Honorable  the  Minislcr  of  Public  histruclion. 

iCoiitiiiued.i 

>[,:G1LL  TNIVERSITY. 

'l'iio  McGill  Uiiiversily  lias  beeu  llie  lirst  instiliilion 
of  the  country.  which,"  recognizing  the  want  in  o\ir 
scliolastic  eslablishments  of  a  course  of  science  applied 
to  tlie  arts,  has  taken  upon  ilself  to  lill  the  Llank. 

In  Iruth  is  is  only  by  a  course  of  this  kind,  thaï  wc 
can  etlucate  engiueers,  architects.  men  capable  of  wor- 
king  mines  arnï  of  managing  to  advantage  industries  of 
ail  descriptions.  Wc  cannot,  in  a  country  such  as  ours, 
where  so  many  raihvays  are  in  process  of  construction, 
and  so  many  mines  to  be  develoijed.  so  many  industries 
ready  for  working,  awaiting,  so  to  speak,  hands  ready 
and  prepared  to  assume  the  management,  we  cannot,  we 
repeat,  aUach  too  nuich  importance  to  éducation  of  ihis 
nature. 

It  is  because  we  bave  hitherto  l'ailed  in  liaving 
courses  of  this  kind,  tliat  alniost  ail  the  engiueers 
employed  on  our  raihvays  and  olhergreat  public  high- 
ways,\ire  slrangers,  while  we  might  hâve  undertaken 
theïr  control  ourselves,  had  we  earlier  possessed  a 
spécial  institution  wherein  to  attain  the  necessary 
knowledge. 

I  cannot  too  highly  congratulale  the  McGill  ¥niversity, 
upon  having  for  several  years  past,  entered  upon  this 
course.  A  libéral  subscriplion  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  the  institution,  placed  it  hrst  of  ail  in  a  position  to 
begin.  Subsequently.  thanks  to  the  aid  accorded  by 
go'vernment,  the  directors  were  euabled  to  give  to  tins 
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course  of  stiidy  ail  Ihe  effîciency  désirable,  as  tlie 
srheme  of  éducation  giveu  below  amply  establishes. 

The  number  of  diplomas  already  conferred  is  aiso  a 
clear  proof  of  Ihe  benefit  whicli  bas  already  been  elfec- 
led,  and  which  niay  be  looked  for  hcreafter. 

Through  this  institution  and  the  polytechnic  school, 
Ihere  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  before  very  long,  we 
shall  bave  a  sufîicient  number  of  cducated  nien  fully 
compétent  to  assume  the  management  of  ail  our  great 
public  undertakings  and  private  industries. 

Di'liarliiKul  of  Praclkal  and  Aiiplktl  Science,  in  the  fticuUij 

of  cuis. 

Geology  and  PaUeonlology.— \V.  Dawson.  LL.D., 
l'\R.S.,  Professer. 

English  Language. — \'en.  Archdeacon  Leach.  LL.D., 
Professer. 


German.— C.  F.  A.  Markgraf,  M.  A.,  Professer 


Alexander 


Matheniatics    and    Nalural    Philosephy 
.loiuison,  LL.D.,  Professer. 

Freuch. — P.  J.  Darey,  M.  A.,  Professer. 

Civil  Engineering  and  Applied  Mecbanics. — G.  F. 
Aruistrong,  M.  A.,  C.  E.,  F.G.S.,  Professer. 

Praclical  Chemistry. — Qilbert  P.  Girdwood,  ]NLD., 
Professer. 

Assaying  and  Mining. — Bernard  J.  llari'ington,  B.  A., 
Pli.  D.,"Professor. 

Assistant  to  Professer  of  Engineering — C.  H.  McLeod. 
Bachelor  of  Applied  Science. 

The  courses  of  studiesin  this  Department  are  designed 
lo  atford  a  comidete  prelimiuary  training  of  a  Technical 
as  well  as  a  Theoretical  nature,  for  such  students  as 
are  preparing  lo  enter  any  of  the  varions  branches  of 
Ihe  Professions  of  tlnginéering  and  Surveying,  or  are 
destiued  to  be  engaged  in  Assaying,  Practical  Chemistry, 
and  the  Higher  ferms  of  Manufacluring  Art. 

Three  distinct  courses  efstudy  are  previded  ;  eacli  of 
which  extends  ever  three,  or  under  certain  conditions 
(§  1)  twe  years,  and  is  specially  iidapted  to  the  prospec- 
tive pursuits  ef  the  student. 

(  1  )     Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering. 
(  2  )     Assaying  and  Mining. 
(  3  )     Practical  Chemistry. 

The  Degrees  conferred  by  the  Universil>-  upon  such 
Undergraduates  ef  this  Department  as  shall  fuUil  the 
conditions  and  pass  the  examiuatien  hereinafter  slated 
(§  W)  will  be,  in  the  first  instance,  '•  Bachelor  ef  Applied 
Science,"  mention  being  nnide  in  the  Diploma  ef  the 
particular  course  of  study  pursued  ;  and  subsequently 
the  degree  of  "  Blaster  of  Engineering"  en  those  who 
liave  pursued  Course  Ist,  and  ef  "  Master  of  Applied 
Science"  en  thèse  who  hâve  pursued  either  of  the 
remaining  Courses  [2  and  3.] 

§    I.    .MATlUCr[,ATI0.N    AND    All.MISSION. 

1.  Candidates  fer  Matriculalion  niusl  présent  tliem- 
selves  for  examination  on  the  15th  September,  1875. 
They  niay,  however,  be  admitted  at  a  later  period  of 
the  Session  Tipon  spécial  application,  and  if  prepared  te 
take  their  places  in  the  classes  in  progress. 

I''or  entrance  into  llic  .liiiiior  >'ear,  tlie  snlijects  for 
examination  will  be  ; — 

Malliematics. — Arithmelic  ;  Algebra.  to  Simide,  E(jua- 
lions  inctusive  ;  Euclid's  Eléments,  Books  I,  II.,  III. 

En//lisl). — Writing  from  Dictatiou. 

2.  Candidates  may  enter  in  the  Second  or  Middle 
year,  and  se  rediu'e  the  course  necessary  for  the  degree 
in  Applied  Science,  from  three  te  two  yenrs,  if  compé- 
tent to  pass  a  satisfaclory  examination  in  the  following 


subjects.  In  addition  fc  this,  those  who  intend  to 
pursue  Course  Ist,  must  satisfy  the  Professer  of  Engi- 
neering that  they  possess  a  reasonable  knewledge  ef 
the  éléments  of  Surveying  and  Levellingand  of  Linear, 
Drawing  and  Projection,  as  in  Castle's  Text  Book  oi' 
Surveying,  and  liavidson's  Linear  Drawing  and  Ortho- 
graphie Projection,  and  ef  the  Elemmlanj  Course  of 
Twisden's  Practical  Mechanics,  as  in  Chap.  2  Section 
1,  and  Chap.  3,  ef  Part  Ist. 

Malhemalics. — Euclid,  Boeks  I.,  IL.  III..  IV. 
defs.  of  Book  V.  omitting  propositions  27, 
Boek  VI. 

Al/jebra. — To  end    of  Quadratic  Eijuations 
Alg.) 

Tri;jOuometry. — Galbraith    and    Haughtons 


beginning 


,  VL,  with 
28,   2'J,  of 

(Colenso's 

Trigenii 
of   numerical 


nielry,  Chap.  I,  2,  3,  4,  G,    to 
solution  of  plane  triangles. 

Arithmelic. — Ordinary  rules. — Proportion.  Inleresl, 
Discount,  ikc,  Vulgar  and  Décimal  Fractions,  Square 
Root. 

English. — Writing  from  Dictation. 

Chemistry. — Inorganic  as  in  Wilseu's  Eléments,  lor 
the  Candidate  must  take  this  subject  in  the  Middle  year.) 

Candidates  must  be  prepared  to  pass  in  ene  or  ether 
ef  the  abeve  Examinations  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session.  Students  who  hâve  passed  in  Class  Ist  or  2nd 
in  the  above  subjects,  in  the  Interniediate  Examination 
ef  the  University,  may  be  admitted  witheut  further 
examination  in  such  subjects. 

3.  Occasional  Students  may  Ije  admitted  le  the  Tech- 
nical Classes  npon  paymenl  of  spécial  fées,  l§  \l\\  \ 


§  in. 


COURSES    OF    STIDV. 


The  following  are  Ihi'  courses  of  sludy  arrangi'd  fm- 
tlie  aiiiiroaching  Session,  1875-76  : — 

1.  Course  oj  Civil  Engineering  unil  .'<urveging. 

Junior  ïear. — Ordinary  Matheniatics  ef  lln^  (irsl  \i';ir 
in  Arts,  (with  llonor  Matheniatics  as  far  as  practicablei  ; 
Chemistry  ;  English  Language  and  Littérature  ;  French 
er  German,  Linear  Drawing  and  Projection  ;  Surveying 
and  Mensuration,  with  use  of  Instruments  ;  Elementary 
Practical  Mechanics. 

Middle  Year. — Ordinary  Mechanics  and  Mathematical 
Physics  ef  the  Second  and  Tliird  Years  in  Arts  (with 
Hener  Matheniatics  of  Ihe  Second  Year  as  far  as  practi- 
cable)  ;  Expérimental  Physics  ;  Zeology  ;  French  or 
German  ;  Drawing — Isometriftal  and  Perspective  Pro 
jection,  Levelliiig;  Art  ef  Construction  ; — Mensuration. 

Senior  Year. — Mathematical  Physics  (Hoiier  Course  of 
Third  year  in  Arts,  optional.)  Expérimental  Physics  : 
Geology  and  Mineralogy  :  French  or  German  ;  Applied 
Mechanics  ;  Principles  of  Mechanism  ;  Drawing — Cons- 
tructive  and  Mechanical  ;  Censtruclion  ;  Designing  and 
Estimâtes. 

2.  Course  of  Mining  Engineering  and  Assaying. 

Junior   )Va)".— Same   as  Junior  of  Civil 
Course. 

Middle  Year. — Ordinary  Matheniatics  and  Matlrenialical 
Physics  of  2nd  and  3rd  year  in  Arts  ;  Expérimental 
Physics  ;  Zeology,  lîeology  and  Mineralogy  ;  French 
er  "German  ;  Drawing — Orthographie  and  Isometrie 
Projection  ;  Levtdling  ;  Censtructien  lin  iiart)  :  Mensu- 
ration ;  Use  ef  Blowpipe  ;  Assaying. 

Senior  Year. — Geology  iHenor  Course)  ;  F'reneh  or 
German  ;  Expérimental  Physics  ;  Drawing  of  Geolegical 
Maps  aiid  Sections,  and  plans  ef  Mines;  Mining  and 
Minerai  Surveying;  Metailurgy  ;  Adplied  Mechanics; 
Principles  of  Mechanism. 
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3.  Course  of  Practical  Chcmistnj  and  Assayinfj. 
Junior  Ycar. — Same  as  above  (witli  Botany.) 
Middlc  Ycar. — Ordiiiary  Mathematics  of  Second  Year 

iii  Arts  ;  Expérimental  Physics  ;  Botany,  (unless  laken 

iu   Ihe  Junior  Year)  ;  Zoology  ;   Frenrli   oi'  Geinian  ; 

Practical  Clieniistry. 
Senior   Ycar. — Mallienialical   Physics   ;    Expérimental 

Piiysics  ;  Geology  andMineralogy  ;  Frem;li  or  German  ; 

Metallurgy  ;  Assaying. 

OBSERVATORY. 

Undergraduates  laking  any  of  Ihe  above  courses  may 
receive  instructions  iu  Meteorological  observations  from 
Mr.  C.  11.  McLeod,  Bac.  App.  Se.  in  tlie  Collège  Obser- 
valorv. 

^  IV.  EXAMINATIONS. 

COLLEGE  EXAMINATIONS. 

■J'here  will  be  a  Sessional  Examinalion  at  Ihe  end  o! 
eacli  year,  and  also  a  Christnias  Kxainination,  in  the 
same  inanner  as  provided  for  Undergraduates  in  Arts; 
but  supplemental  exaininations  will  not  be  allowed  to 
students  failiiig  in  the  Professional  or  Matliemalical 
yulDJccts  of  the  Middle  and  Senior  years,  except  by 
spécial  permission  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

INIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS. 

I.  for  (lie  Dcgrce  of  Bachclor  of  Applied  Science. 

Candidates  ninst  pass  the  Sessional  Examiiiations  of 
llie  Junior  aud  Middle  Yiyirs,  or  if  adniitted  iu  Ihe 
Middle  year.  of  tliat  year  only.  They  must  also  pass  a 
liual  Examiuatiou  at  tiie  end  of  llie  Tliird  Year,  in  ail 
the  subjects  of  that  year,  in  addition  to  a  spécial 
examination  in  Mathematics,  in  case  of  those  who 
graduate  in  the  course  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. 

Graduâtes  in  Civil  Engineeiing  of  this  University 
may  obtain  this  Degree  and  a  Diploma  in  excliange  for 
that  \vhich  they  at  présent  hold,  iipoii  application  to 
the  Corporation  Ihroiigh  the  Registrar.  aud  u|iou 
payment  of  a  fee  of  §3. 

".?.  For  the  Degree  of  Masier  of  Kmjincerinij. 

Candidates  must  be  Bachclors  iu  Applied  Science  of 
at  least  lliree  years'  standing,  and  must  produce  satis- 
factory  certificates  of  liaving  beeu  engaged  during  that 
lime  upon  bona  fide  vvork  in  eitlier  the  Civil  or  Meclw- 
nical  Brandi  of  Engineering. 

They  must  pass  vvitli  crédit  an  examination  which 
will  extend  over  the  gênerai  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Engineering,  in  which  papers  will  be  set  having  spécial 
référence  to  that  particular  brandi  upon  which  they 
bave,  during  the  three  preceeding  years,  lieen  engaged. 

The  examination  will  be  held  onre  in  eacli  year,  in 
the  second  week  of  the  nionlli  of  December,  and  will 
be  partly  cira  voce. 

Notice  of  the  intention  of  a  Candidate  to  otl'er  liimsidf 
at  any  examination  for  this  degree  must  be  sent  in, 
together  witli  the  necessary  Certilicates  and  Fées,  not 
less  thau  two  calendar  luonllis  before  i^acli  examination 
is  lo  be^lndd. 

3.  For  the  Deijrec  of  Masier  of  Applied  Science. 
Candidates  must  be  Bachelors  of  Applied  Science  of 
at  least  three  years'  standing,, must  présent  certificates 
of  having  becu  employed  during  that  tinie  under 
compétent  guidance  in  some  liranch  of  Scientific  Work, 
aud  must  pass  with  crédit  au  examination  in  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  those  Branches  of  Scientific 
Work  in  which  they  may  bave  lieeii  engaged.  The 
otlier  conditions  as  under  the  last  heading. 


4.  For  the  Degree  of  B.  A.  ivith  thaï  of  Dachelor  of 
Applied  Science. 

Undergraduates  in  Arts  who  hâve  passed  the  Inter- 
mediate  examination  may  (if  qualified  under  §  1,1  take 
tlie  Middle  and  Senior  years  of  either  of  the  courses  in 
Practical  Science  along  with  the  Third  and  Fonrth  iu 
x\rts,  aud  may  in  the  Third  and  Fonrth  years  omit 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  aud  may  snbstitnte 
French  and  Germau  for  Latin  and  Greek.  Si>anish 
may  be  taken  instead  of  French  or  German. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  of  the  Science  course,  they 
will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  Examiners  in  the 
following  subjects;  viz:  Mathematics,  Natural  Science, 
Expérimental  Physics  and  Modem  Languages. 

Students  in  Arts  desirons  of  availing  theniselves  of 
thèse  privilèges  are  required  to  take  a  preliminary 
course  of  Linear  Drawing  and  Projection  in  the  second 
year. 

Students  preceeding  to  the  double  degree,  will  enjoy 
ail  privilèges  with  référence  to  Scholarships,  Exhibi- 
tion Prizesand  Ilonours,  in  the  same  manner  as  Students 
in  Arts. 

Such  Students  may  by  permission  of  the  Faculty  be 
Candidates  for  B.  A.  Honours,  and  may  be  allowed  to 
take  tlie  Examination  for  B.  A.  in  tlieir  fonrth  year  iu 
Arts,  and  to  take  the  Examination  for  the  degree  in 
Practical  Sciences  in  the  following  year  or  they  may 
graduate  in  the  Science  course  alone  in  the  fonrth  year, 
and  graduate  in  Arts  in  the  following  year.  In  the 
latter  case  they  shall  uot  compete  for  niedals  with  the 
regular  Students  of  the  year. 

Undergraduates  in  Arts  of  the  third  or  fonrth  years. 
or  Graduâtes  of  any  University, -entering  the  liepart- 
inent  of  Practical  Science,  may  at  the  discrétion  of  the 
Professors  be  exempted  from  sncli  lectures  in  thaï 
Department  as  they  may  hâve- previously  attended  as 
Students  in  Arts,  but  must  pass  ail  of  theexaniinations. 

The  course  of  apdlied  Sciences  lias  fnrnished  since  its 
formation  : 

MACHEI.OIIS. 

lu  ci\'il  meciiauical  engmceriug 10 

lu  miuiiig  and  assaying, i 

Graduâtes  iu  civil  l'ngiueeriug I(i 

Total :!G 

INBUSTKIAL  SCUiJÛLS,  UR  SCtIOOLS  OF  AllTS 
AND  SCIENCE.S. 

lu  187-2,  the  "  Board  of  Arts  and  Manufactures"  was 
replaced  by  the  ■•  Conncil  of  Arts  and  Manufactures," 
of  which  "the  Commissionner  of  agriculture  and  the 
Minister  of  public  iuslruction  are  niembers. 

Since  that  period,  the  conncil  bas  not  beeii  idle,  but 
lias  endeavored  to  expend,  lo  as  niucli  advantage  as 
possible,  the  fnuds  placed  at  its  disposai  by  the  législa- 
ture. 

Thèse  institutions  caunotbe  too  highly  recoinmended. 
Trades  and  niaiiufac^tnres  are  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  majority  of  our  population  ;  and  if  we  désire  our 
fabrics  to  compete  with  those  of  foreign  countries,  we 
must  hâve  schools  in  which  our  youth  of  the  country 
eau  recieve  a  practical  éducation  in  arts  and  manufac- 
tures. 

To  Ihe  lloiiorabi''  Ihe  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
Province  of  Québec. 
In  subinitting  the  second  annnal  report  of  the   opéra 
lions  of  the  conncil  of  arts  and  manufactures,  we   liave 
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lo  State  that  tlie  year  througli  we  liave  just  passed  lias 
Iteeu  oiie  replète  witli  difficulties,  and  that  tlie?e  ditfi- 
cultios  liave  been  of  sucli  a  nature  as  to  seriously 
retard  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

Nolwithstanding  this,  the  council  has  prosecuted  the 
work  of  art  éducation  throughout  the  province,  as  far 
as  the  nieans  at  ils  disposai  would  allow  ;  schools 
having  Leen  in  opération  in-  eight  différent  localities, 
and,  considering  that  our  institution  is  still  in  ils 
iiifancy,  the  results  attained  thus  far  hâve  been  exceed- 
ingly  gratifying. 

An  increasing  désira  has  been  nianifested  on  the  part 
of  llie  -working  classes  to  avait  Iheniselves  of  the  tecli- 
iiical  éducation  offered  tothem,  and  we  feel  assured 
that  a  supcrior  taste  and  finish  will  soon  be  noticeable 
in  niany  of  oiir  leading  Unes  of  manufacture. 

1  )uring  the  year  new  schools  hâve  been  established 
in  New  Liverpool  and  St.  Hyacinthe,  and  thèse  hâve 
been  carried  on  successfully,  particularly  the  former  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  during  the' présent  year,  appli- 
cation will  be  made  from  one  or  two  localities,  for  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  aris  and  design. 

The  council  has  for  some  time  past  deeply  felt  the 
want  of  a  thoi'onghly  trained  teacher,  possessing  certi- 
ticates  of  competency,  to  assume  the  direction  of  ail  the 
schools  in  the  province  ;  and  although  the  funds  at  the 
disposai  of  the  council  at  the  présent  time  will  liardly 
wai'rant  the  expenditure,  they  are  endeavoring  to 
obtain  the  services  of  a  direclor,  préviens  to  commen- 
ciug  next  wiuter's  opérations. 

It  is  exceedingly  désirable  to  bave  a  uniforni  System 
of  instruction  adopted  in  ail  the  schools  and  to  hâve  the 
same  text  books  used.  This  would  enable  thepuplls  to 
be  more  thoroughly  grounded  in  their  work  as  eacli 
OUI'  would  be  compelled  to  study  the  éléments  and 
fundamcntal  principles,  before  going  at  once  into  that 
branch  to  which  bis  inclination  would  most  naturally 
lead  liim. 

(lood  results  would,  we  feel  assured,  follow  from  the 
establishment  of  compétitive  examinations,  which 
niight  take  place  annually  nnder  the  direction  of  qiiali- 
lied  examiner*;  and  the  granting  of  diplomas  and 
certiflcates  to  thosc  obtaining  a  certain  standing  wonld 
urge  the  pupils  on  lo  greater  diligence  in  their 
studies. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  ditlereni  schools  embraced 
the  following  : 


(li'ometry, 
Free  haud  drawing, 
Architectural  drawing. 
Mechanical  " 


Chemistr) , 

Mensuration, 

Modelling. 

Water  Color  l'aiulinL 


The  progress  made  by  llie  [lupils  in  maiiy  instances 
bas  been  very  encouraging,  tlie  dra\\  ings  particularly 
bi'ing  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit. 

HtM'ewith  is  added  a  curtailed  report  of  the  opérations 
cif  eai-h  school. 

.MONTREAL    SCj^lOOL. 

Tiiis  schoul  was  cnder  llie  direction  of  the  uienibers, 
résident  in  Montréal  :  uwing  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
having  been  wrested  from  us  there  was  some  delay 
and  ditïicnUy  in  slarting,  as  new  forms,  blackboards, 
l;ibles,  ikc,  i^c,  liad  to  be  procured,  those  formerly  in 
lise  being  detaincd  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  classes, 
willi  Ibe  exceiition  of,  that  of  chemislr>-  were  held  in 
llie  St.  Nicholas  Hall  IJuilding,  which  was  coniforlably 
lilled  up  for  Ihe  pnrpose.  The  school  was,  on  Ihe 
w  linlr.  verv  sui.'cessful.  allliough  thi.'re  is  no  donbt  that 


if  we  could  hâve  started  carlier  the  attendance  would 
bave  been  much  larger. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  différent  classes  with 
the  attendance  at  each  and  the  names  of  the  ditferent 
teachers. 


d  à. 

d  ai 

.  o 

Naines  of 
tcaoliers. 

Froe  liaiid  Drawing 

.\rcliitectui'al      ■'     

Mectianical         "     

GeometrA' 

134 
29 
48 
14 

-20 

40 

8 

GG 
13 
14 

7 
12 
15 

6 

51 
25 
37 
25 
47 
30 
19 

336G 
325 
522 
175 
564 
450 
114 

Will.  Loreiiz. 
J.  H.  Poitras. 
A.  Massy. 
.T    T   Ander=;nn 

Modelling,.... 

E  Cleir 

A  Duval 

Water  Color  l'ainting... 

\Vm.  Lorcnz. 

239 

133 

234 

551G 

QUEBEC  SCHOOL. 

The  classes  in  touchée  were  open  in  the  month  of 
October  in  the  building  known  as  "  La  Salle  du  Patro 
nage  "  St.  John  Subnrbs.  Thèse  classes  hâve  been  very 
sùccessful,  more  pupils  desiring  admission  tlian  the 
rooms  would  accomodate  :  the  classes  were  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Petérs,  Hamel,  Campbell,  and 
Lepage,  gentlemen  well  .([ualified  lo  perform  theii- 
duties.  Dnring  the  quarterly  meeting  uf  the  council  in 
February,  the  school  was  visited  by  the  members  wbo 
expressed  themselves  as  bighly  pleased  with  the  arran- 
gements of  the  school  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils. 
The  total  number  of  puijils  was  tJ5,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  3G.  and  the  total  number  of  lessons  155. 
and  nnmlier  of  individual  lesssons  5580. 

SHERBROOKE  SCHOOL. 

Tins  school  was  opened  in  December  187  i,  iuid 
remained  open  till  April  1875.  The  results  bave  been 
vei'y  satisfactory,  many  of  the  students  acquitting  them- 
selves in  a  manner  bighly  creditable  to  them,  and  far 
beyond  .the  most  sanguine  expeclations  of  those  in 
immédiate  control.  An  entrance  fee  of  ?l.OÛ  was 
*mposed  upon  each  student  and  the  proceeds  expendcd 
in  the  purchase  of  prizes,  which,  after  a  careful  exanii- 
nalion  of  the  papers  by  impartial  judges,  were  awarded 
to  the  sùccessful  competitors.  This  school  was  under 
the  control  of  Mr.  R,  Smith,  a  member  of  the  council 
residing  in  Sherbrooke.  The  lolal  number  of  pupils 
was '28,  average  attendance  "24.  number  of  lessons  35, 
and  number  of  individual  lessons  840.  The  leacher  was- 
M.  E.  Boolh. 

LEVIS  SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  opened  on  the  15lli  Uecembei  IS7i. 
and  nnmbered  seventy-two  pupils.  and  as  some  of  thèse 
liad  never  stndied  (ieomelry  or  Drawing,  it  was  decided 
lo  hold  two  classes — one  for  beginners,  and  Ihe  othei' 
for  those  more  advanced.  Owing  to  the  ditîicully  in 
securing  suitable  rooms  it  was  fonnd  necessary  to  place 
the  school  outside  the  town,  and  thisin  agréai measurr 
prevented  the  attendance  of  many  wbo  would  bave 
otherwise  become  pupils.  It  is  hoped  that,  next  winlei' 
conveniently  siluated  rooms  will  be  secnred  and  the 
usefulness  of  liu'  school  Ihns  much  enhanced.  The 
a\('rai:e  alli'udance  was  )J8,  and  lln^   numlier   of  indivi 
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iliial  lessons  1G34.  The  school  was  «nder  tho  dirertion 
of  C.  W.  Carrier,  Esq.,  member  ol'  tlie  conucil.  tlie 
tpa(ijprs  beiiig  Messrs.  Beaiity  and  Moroiiry. 

SORKL  SCllool.. 

Tins  Srliool  was  opened  on  tlie  ^nd  January  ami 
closed  on  the  Ist  May  1875.  Fonr  lessons  per  week  in 
Einear  Drawing  and  four  in  Geometry  were  given. 
The  regnlar  attendance  of  the  pnpils  and  the  zeal 
inanifested  by  theni  in  Iheir  work  is  to  be  noted.  Il  is 
hoped  that  by  an  addition  of  models  and  drawings 
relaling  to  Ship-l)nilding  and  machinery,  the  attendance 
will  be  largely  increased  iiexl  year-  The  nnmber  of 
pnpils  was  2-2,'average  attendance  18,  nu niberof  lessons 
58,  and  nnmber  of  individnal  lessons  lO'ti.  The  school 
was  iinder  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Beauchemin,  member 
of  the  council,  the  teacher  being  Mr.  F.  Lachance. 

THREE  RIVERS  SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  opened  in  the  firsl  wtu^k  of-Octoher 
1874,  and  was  closed  at  the  end  of  April  1875.  The 
progress  of  the  school  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  was 
expected,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  R.  McDongall, 
nnder  wliose  control  it  was,  was  absent  from  Three 
Rivers  dnring  the  winler  ;  the  illness  of  the  teacher 
Mr.  Capelle,  was  also  a  serions  drawback.  The  average 
attendance  diiring  the  winter  was  si.x. 

NEW  LIVERPOOL  SCHOOL. 

This  School  although  only  eslablished  last  winter, 
lias  been  very  snccessful  ,and  shews  a  record  that 
compares  very  favorably  with  that  of  many,  wbich 
hâve  been  longer  in  existence.  The  snccess  bas  been 
beyond  the  niost  sangnine  expectations  Ibc  interest 
manifested  by  the  pupils  has  been  very  encouraging, 
many  of  tliem  residing  upwards  of  a  mile  in  distance 
froni  the  school  and  the  attendance  being  regular 
tbroughout  the  winter..  The  drawings  of  the  pnpils 
are  very  creditable  indeed,  more  particularly  when  we 
take  into  considération  that  not  one  of  them  had  ever 
before  received  instruction  in  this  brancli.  The  greatest 
eagerness,  has  been  manifested  for  knowledge  and  the 
progress  of  this  school  serves  to  show  in  a  marked 
nianner  what  could  he  accomplished  if  a  suificicnt  snni 
of  money  was  placed  at  its  disposai  to  procure  the 
nQ.cessary  apparatus. 

The  total  nnmber  of  pupils  was  79,  the  average 
attendance  41,  nuniber  of  lessons  giveu  2G,  and  nnmber 
of  individual  lessons  lOGG.  The  success  of  the  school 
is  enlirely  due  to  the  uutiring  energy  of  Mr.  L.  .T.  Roivin, 
who  manifested  a  constant  interest  therein,  and  whose 
services  were  appreciated  by  a  présentation  and  cnngra- 
tnlatory  address  from  the  pupils. 

ST.  HYACINTHE  SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  also  establislied  only  last  winter  at 
the  request  of  a  nnmber  of  résidents  of  the  town  ;  the 
establishment  of  a  nnmber  of  manufactories  having 
leuded  in  a  large  nieastire  to  increase  the  working 
population.  The  establishment  of  the  school  was  not 
without  its  difïicnlties,  seeing  that  the  pupils  had  no 
idea  whatever  of  drawing  and  very  few  understood  its 
nsefulness.  The  school  was  opened  on  the  2 Ist  of 
October  and  closed  on  the  24th  of  April  ;  the  progress 
mado  by  the  pnpils  was  very  satisfactory.  luit  the 
iiuforlunnte  illness  of  the  teacher  Mr.  G.  Piret,  retarded 
the  work   to  a  certain  extent  ;  but   it  is  expected   that 


next  year  the  school  will  be  carried  ou  with  renewed 
vigor'^  seeing  that  the  difficnlties  in  makiug  a  start  bave 
been  overcome.  The  nnmber  of  pupils  was  25,  and  tlu^ 
nnmber  of  lessons  given  24. 

The  success  that  has  attcuded  the  school  Ihus  far  is 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  zeal  displayed  by  Mr. 
Boucher  De  la  Bruière,  who  has  taken  a  deep  interesl 
in  it,  since  its  inauguration. 

In  exténuation  of  such  deficiencies  in  this  report  as 
may  be  apparent,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  difliculties 
with  which  we  bave  had  to  contend,  and  to  the  récent 
institution  of  this  conncil,  which  in  the  two  years  of 
its  existence  has  been  able  as  yet  only  imperfectly  to 
orgauize  the  meaus  necessary  to  carry  o\it  its  important 
functions. 

We  may  say  that  we  bope  to  secure  the  permanent 
establishment  of  an  industrial  muséum  aud  library  of 
référence,  and  of  schools  of  practic.al  science  and  design, 
of  wbicli  we  would  retain  the  gênerai  supervision  so 
that  the  promotioaof  ou  r  arts  and  manufactures,  which, 
so  to  speak,  bave  just  been  commenced  are  so  important 
in  the  présent  state  of  this  province,  might  be  fostered. 

The  accompanying  statement  shews  the  amounls 
received  and  expended  up  to  the  date  of  the  aunual 
meeting  llth  May  1875.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
onr  actual  expenditnre  has  exceeded  our  receipts  by 
S3G77.3fl. 

The  wbole  resiu'ctfuUy  submitted 

AdOLI'MK  LliVKQIK. 

Président. 
S.  G.  Stevenson,  B.  A., 

Secretarx'. 
Montréal.  9th  October  1875. 


DEPOT  OF  BOOKS.  M  APS,  .<^c. 

I  mnst  again,  this  year,  insist  upon  the  necessity  of 
establishing,  at  as  eaidy  a  date  as  possible,  a  dépôt  of  ^ 
books,  geographical  màps,  terrestrial  globes,  and  other 
school  furnil\ire.  Up  to  this  time  sufficient  importance 
has  not  been  attached  to  this  scheme,  which  is  however, 
admirably  calculated  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  our 
schools.  They  are  rare,  and  the  priée  is  so  high  as  to 
disconrage  even  those  desirons  of  obtaining  them.  By 
means  of  dépôts  of  which  1  speak,  the  priée  might  be 
reduced  one  half,  whicli  would  enable  us  to  compel  ail 
schools  to  provide  themselves  Iherewith. 

A  dépôt  might  be  made  with  the  secretary  treasiinu- 
of  each  mnnicipality,  who  should  be  entrusted  witii 
their  distribution  amongst  the  teachers  both  maie  and 
female,  as  occasion  might  rei[uire.  No  pupil  would 
theu  be  retarded  iu  pursuing  bis  studies,  thi'ongli  lack 
of  school  material,  rendered  necessary  liy  bis  continued 
progress.  Every  tliing  would  be  bought  in  the  naine 
of  the  mnnicipality,  and  supplied  ou  application.  A 
slight  increase  iu  the  tax  would  suflice  to  defray  lliis 
expenditnre,  and  parents  would  see  Iheir  ihildren 
belter  ,ind  at  much  less  cost. 

SALARIES  OF  11':aCHERS. 

This  is  a  subject  to  wbich  uufortunately  we  bave  to 
advert  every  year.  We  sball  never  bave  good  schools 
until  we  can  procure  the  services  of  compétent  teacher^, 
and  thèse  compétent  teachers  will  not  take  charge  of  a 
school  nnless  they  are  given  a  reasonable  salary,  one 
that  would  enable  them  to  support  their  family  and 
retain  the  position  in  society  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

So  as  to  give  an  idea  of  the  state  to  which  pnblii- 
instrui>tion  has  advanced  in   the  Province   of  Qnei'ec.  1 
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liere  give  a  comparative  statement  taken  from  différent 
nations  of  the  number  of  children  attonding  school  in 
proportion  to  the  popnlation.  Thèse-  statements  are 
liased  npon  the  lalest  statistirs  and  do  net  go  fnrthev 
l.ack  Ih.in  187(1. 

pp.issiA  (proper.) 

Population : 19,2.").".,  139 

iTiii.ir.  scuùui.s  : 

Xnmher  of  maie  teachers ;]0,80") 

•'  Under-teachers 2,557 

Female  teachers -2,815 

— :it;,157 


piiiv.vTi;  scHOOi.s  : 

Nnmhor  of  maie  teaclier 995 

Female  teachers 1)88 

tirand  Total 

prpii.s  :  piBLic  SCHOOI.S. 

Boys 1,427,191 

(iirls 1,398,131 


\fim 


-37,8i0 


-2,825,322  , 


I'niV.\TE    SCHOOLS  : 

Boys 25,280 

(Hris 27,400 

Grand  Total 

InsLiLntions  of  ail  kinds,  siu:'h 
as  gymnasinms,  schools  of  arts 
and  manufactures,  guardian 
schools,  give  a  total  of 

Maie  and  Femalo  teachers 

Pupils,  Bovs 1,037,800 

Pupils,  Girls..-. 1,517,200 


02,092 


2,878,014 


28,484 
47,800 


3,155,009 

To  thèse  mnst  be  added  0,047  pupils  in  the  universi- 
lies,  and  3,010  pupils  attending  the  02  normal  schools 
iwhich  gives  nearly  00  pupils  l'or  each  school.) 

From  thèse  figures  il  foUows  tliat  Prussia  has  one 
school  for  every  740  inhahitants,  and  one  pupil  in  every 
(1.0  of  population. 

ENOLANI). 

The  population  of  England  and  Scotland  was  in  1870, 
20,002,721,  the  number  of  schools  10,214,  and  of  pupils 
2.000,000.  l'higland  has  Iherefore  only  one  pupil  for 
every  13  inhabitants,  and  is  on  this  point  the  most 
liackward  of  ail  the  protestant  conntries  of  Europe,  in 
which  Ihe  average  is  fiom  0  to  7. 

TNCrED    STATES. 

lu  th(!  United  States  Ihe  proportion  is  one  pupil  for 
l'very  flve  inhabitants;  it  is  the  country  in  wliich  the 
greaïest  sacrifices  are  made  for  éducation.  The  sunis 
devoted  lo  this  object  greatly  exceed  similar  grants  in 
other  conntries. 

Thèse  sums  arise  from  three  ilillerenl  sunrces  :  from 
a  spécial  fniid  i-idlotl  \hp  School  fund.  fi-om  réserves  of 


land  made  for  that  purpose.  In  Ihe  State  of  Massachu- 
setts this  fund  amounts  lo  ten  millions  and  a  half,  to 
fourteen  millions  in  the  state  of  New-York,  and  a  pro- 
portlonal  and  oflen  limes  a  larger  snm  in'  the  other 
States.  In  addition  there  are  a  spécial  tax  and  private 
donations  \vhich  also  amonnt  to  a  considérable  sum. 

Education  is  everywhere  regarded  as  one  of  Ihe  most 
urgent  necessilies  of  the  State.  The  sums  granled  to  it 
greatly  exi-eed  those  granled  to  other  objecls. 

Unfortunately  thèse  large  sacrifices  do  not  ]irodu('e 
the  <lesired  resnlts.  There  ai'e  still  inany  persons  who 
lack  instruction,  \vithout  tnking  into  acconnt  a  large 
number  whose  éducation  is  very  superfiinal. 

Upper  Canada  (Ontario)  may  be  favorably  conipared 
wilh  ail  conntries,  as  one  in  which  Ihe  sysUnn  of 
gênerai  éducation  is  most  widely  spread  and  works 
with  the  ulmost  regularity.  The  last  statislics  give  a 
littlo  more  than  one  pupil  in  every  4  of  Ihe  population, 
taking  the  gênerai  allendanee  antî  one  in  8  taking  ihe 
average.  The  schools  in  their  variousclassilications  are 
generally  efficient. 

The  reqiiisite  moneys  are  libei'ally  furuislied  and  are 
largely  increased  every  year. 

The  population  of  that  province  is  for  thegreater  part 
of  english  and  scotch  origin,  and  nearly  ail  Ihe  settlers 
Ihat  bave  come  kilo  the  country  had  a  certain  amonnt 
of  éducation  and  were  accnstomed  to  the  usnal  System 
of  rural  and  school  taxes.  Those  two  éléments  are  com- 
plelcly  lacking  with  us.  Il  is  Iherefore  not  surprising 
that  our  progress  is  a  little  slower.  For  hère,  Ave  had 
to  create  every  thing,  and  to  superinduce  new  habits 
and  those  of  a  kind  which  ttmd  to  appal  until  thepeople 
are  laughl  to  understand  that  the  sacrifices  lo  be  madi^ 
by  them  will  insure  considérable  returns. 

Notwithstanding  tins,  we  can  still  compare  advanla 
geously  with  other  nations.     In  lact,  slalistics  eslablisb 
that  we  hâve,  in  our  varions  institutions,  one  pnpll  for 
evei-y  5.19  of  popnlation  or  19.20  per  cent. 

Ontario  has  1  in  3.51  or  28.46  percent. 

France  has  only  1  pupil  in  8.7  or  11.44  per  cent. 

Prussia,  as  we  bave  seen  above,  has  1  pupil  in  0.0  or 
1.5.15. 

England  had  in  1870,"according  to  the  ligures  we 
bave  already  given,  1  pupil  in  13  of  the  population,  or 
7,07  per  cent.  Howcver,  since  that  lime  tins  state  of 
things  has  been  considerably  improved.  For  there,  as 
in  many  other  conntries,  it  has  lieen  iinderslood  Ihat 
one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  promoting  mornlity 
and  prosperity  isthe  diffusion  in  as  complète  a  manner 
as  possible  of  a  good  and  sonnd  éducation. 

OF    CYMNASTICS. 

(lymnastics  played  a  very  important  pari  in  the  édu- 
cation of  the  ancients,  especially  among  the  Grccks  and 
Romans.  The  men  of  Ihose  days  were  consequently 
more  rolnist  and  bélier  formed  than  they  generally  are 
to-day. 

Il  is  acknowledged  that  Ihe  bodily  organisim  is 
sirenglhened  by  the  even  exercise  of  ail  the  parts  thaï 
compose  it.  The  muscles  are  thereby  increased  in  size, 
sirength  and  snppleness,  th(>  liony  frann^  becomes  more 
solid  and  fils  ilself  more  easily  to  ail  moveinents  of  Ihe 
hody  ;  digestion  and  assiniilalion  are  active,  the  blood 
becomes  richer,  and  carries  to  ail  parts  of  the  body 
fuUer  life  and  gives  a  vigor  to  the  miml  \\hicli  facili- 
tâtes the  development  of  the  mental  facullies.  Mena aann 
in  corpore  sano. 

We  hence  see  the  importance  of  gymnasiics  in  edu 
cation,    and  the  nrgency  that   exists   of  giving   il   an 
important  place  if  we  wisli  to  form  rolnist  bodies  and 
beallhv  ininds. 
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I  conceive  that  it  is  hardly  possible  at  least  with  our 
présent  system,  to  introduce  gymaaslics  iuto  our  pri- 
inary'schools.  I  tliiuk,  liowever,  that  we  should,  as 
mucli  as  possible,  niake  tlie  cbildroii  take  some  exer- 
cise, sometliing  that  would  tend  to  develop  tlieir  physi- 
cal  forces  and  agility.  But  where  gymnasties  are  indis- 
pensable, is  in  our  J)ûarding  schools,.in  whicli  rhildren 
pass  froni  eight  to  len  years  of  tlieir  life  precisely  al 
Ihe  time  when  Iheir  physieal  and  mental  organisation 
is  being  fornied.  Tliey  are  obliged  lo  l'eniain  scvUcd  on 
a  liench  during  long  hours,  nearl^'  ininiovalde.  How 
cnn  we  expef'l  that  al  lliis  âge,  when  everything  in  our 
nature  tends  to  nnivemeut  and  activity,  a  similar  pro- 
ceeding  should  not  enh^dile  tlie  child  ifwe  do  nô\ 
supplément  tliis  prolonged  repose  of  the  whole  sxsteni 
by  \\o\l  ordered  exercise,  lending  l(i  devebjp  and 
inerease  their  physieal  strengtli. 

ï  am  aware  thaï  aljhe  présent  day,  somowiiat  more 
allention  is  Ijostowed  npon  this  important  snlijeel  ;  sliU 
much  remains  to  be  doue,  and  I  cannot  too  slrongly 
urge  upon  the  persons  wlio  eontrol  our  edncalional 
ostablisliments,  to  follow  the  course  -which  nature  ilself 
points  ont.  I  say  the  persons  in  eontrol,  wlietiier  maie 
or  female,  for  gyninastic  exercises  are  as  essential  to 
woman  as  to  man. 

There  is  no  donlil  thaï  the  numerou^-  cases  of  pulmo- 
nary  diseases  and  dyspepjsia,  whicli  we  nieet  with 
every  day,  are  larg»ly  due  to  the  fact,  tlnit  in  yonlli  no 
.ittenlion  lias  lieen  paid  to  the  forming  of  our  ôrganism 
after  a  normal  manner. 

In  Europe  the  most  celebrated  physicians,  and  ail 
persons  who  are  occupied  with  the  well-lieingof  huma- 
itily,  supporled  by  governments  and  by  puliliV  opinion, 
hâve  in  niany  instances  succeeded  in  introducing  gyni- 
nastic exercises  into  schools,  even  into  elementarv  oiies. 
The  good  effects  of  the  system  will  nndonptedly  not 
fail  to  make  themsclves  apparent  on  tlie  public  hèaltli. 
by  rendering  each  better  fltted  for  the  slate  of  life  lo 
which  he  is  called. 

Let  us  endeavor  as  soon  as  possilde  to  follow    Ih 


good   exaniple   shown 
World. 


in  this  respect   by   tlie  Old 

C.  B.  DeBoucheramlle, 

Minister  Pub.  Inst. 
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Lii/le  Ihidnesses. — A  little  boy  had  a  hard  tesson  given  liim 
.it  school,  and  his  teacher  asked  him  if  he  thought  he  could 
learn  it.  The  boy  thought  when  his  eye  glanced  over  the  hard 
words  and  strange  figures,  that  itwould  be  too  diflicult  forliim, 
.and  at  tirst  lie  hung  dowTi  his  head  at  the  teacher's  question, 
but  after  a  few  moments'  considération  lie  looked  brightly  up, 
and  said,  "  I  tliink  I  can  do  it,  sir,  if  you  will  allow  niy  sister 
to  help  me.' 

'  Oh,  certainly,  my  dear  ;  if  j^our  sister  will  assist  you,  she 
may.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  sir,  she  is  alwjiys  so  glad  to  help  me.' 

That  is  right,  sister,  help  your  little  brother  ;  and  when  you 
are  doing  so,  you  are  binding  a  tie  round  his  heart  tliat  may 
save  him  in  many  an  hour  of  dark  temptation. 

'  I  don't  know  how  to  do  this  sum  ;  but  brother  will  show 
me,  said  another  one. 

'  Sister,  l've  dropped  a  stitch  in  my  knitting  ;  I  tried  to 
pick  it  Up,  but  is  has  run  down,  and  I  c'an't  stop  it.' 

"  The  little  girls  face  flushed  and  she  watched  lier  sister 
with  a  nervous  anxiety  while  she  replaced  the  naughty  stitch.' 

'  Oh,  t  am  so  glad,'  she  says  as  she  receives  it  again  fromthe 
hands  of  her  sister,  ail  nicely  arranged,  '  You  are  a  good  girl, 
Mary.' 

'  Bring  it  to  me  sooner,  the  next  time,  and  it  won't  get  so 
bad,'  said  the  gentle  voice  of  Mary.  The  little  one  bounds 
away  with  a  light  heart  to  liniah  her  Usk. 


If  Mary  had  not  Iielped  her,  she  would  hâve  lost  lier  walk  in 
the  garden.  Surely  it  is  better  to  do  as  Mary  did,  than  to  saj', 
'  Oh,  go  away,  do  jj^ot  trouble  me  1'  or  to  scold  the  little  one 
ail  the  time  you  .are  performing  the  trifting  favour. 

Little  kindnesses  cost  noting,  and  beget  much  love. 

Fun  al  home. — Don't  be  afraid  of  a  little  fun  at  home,  good 
people  ;  don't  shut  up  your  homes  lest  the  sun  should  fade 
your  carpets  and  your  liearts,  lest  a  hearty  laugh  should  shake 
some  of  tlie  musty  cob-webs  there.  If  you  want  to  ruin  your 
sons,  let  them  think  that  ail  mirth  and  social  enjoj'ment  miist 
be  left  on  the  threshold  when  they  corne  in  at  night.  When 
once  a  home  is  regarded  as  only  a  place  to  eat,  drink  and  sleep 
in,  the  work  is  begun  that  ends  in  gambling-houses  and 
degr.adation.  Cliildren  must  bave  fun  and  relaxation  some- 
where.  If  they  do  not  find  it  at  their  own  hearthstones,  it  will 
be  sought  in  others,  and  perliaps  less  profitable  places.  There- 
fore  let  the  tire  hum  brightly  at  night,  and  make  the  home 
ever  delightful  with  ail  those  little  arts  that  parents  so  per- 
fectly  understand.  Don't  depress  the  buoyant  spirits  of  your 
children  ;  half  an  liour  around  the  lamp  and  firelight  of  home 
blots  out  the  rememberance  of  many  a  care  and  annoyance 
during  the  day,  and  the  best  safeguard  they  can  take  with 
them  into  the  world  is  the  unseen  influence  of  a  bright  little 
domestic  sanctum.  For  Canadian  homes  we  recommend 
dancing  (without  dressing  up  for  it),  part  singing,  and  for  one 
to  read  aloud  while  the  rest  do  needlework,  carving,  or  drawinf . 
Parents  who  deny  their  own  inclinations  to  foster  thèse  inno- 
cent amusements  are  to  our  certain  expérience,  rewarded  by 
sons  and  daughters  who  love  their  homes,  a  sure  sign  of  their 
loving  their  parents  themselves. 

Useful  information. — One  thousand  shingles  laid  four  inches 
to  the  weather  will  cover  one  hundred  square  feet  of  surface, 
and  five  pounds  of  shingle  nails  will  nail  them  on. 

One-fifth  more  siding  and  ftooringis  needed  than  the  number 
of  square  feet  of  surface  to  be  covered,  because  of  the  lap  in 
the  siding  and  matching  of  the  floor. 

On  thousand  laths  will  cover  seventy-six  yards  of  surface, 
and  eleven  pounds  of  lath  nails  will  nail  them  on. 

Eiglit  bushels  of  good  lime,  sixteen  bushels  of  sand,  and  one 
bushel  of  hair,  will  make  enough  good  mortar  to  plaster  one 
hundred  square  yards. 

A  cord  of  stone,  three  bushels  of  lime,  and  a  cubic  yard  of 
sand  will  lay  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  walI. 

Five  courses  of  brick  will  lay  one  foot  in  height  of  achimney  ; 
six  biicks  in  a  course  will  make  a  iiue  four  inches  wide  and 
twelve  inches  long  ;  and  eight  bricks  in  a  course  will  make  a 
tlue  four  inches  wide  and  twelve  inches  long  ;  and  eight  bricks 
in  a  course  will  make  a  fiue  eight  inches  wide  and  sixteen 
inches  long. — Prairie  Farmer. 

In  case  of  Burns. — If  the  victim  of  the  accident  is  a  woman,  it 
generally  happens  her  clothes  are  burning,  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  put  out  the  tire,  by  being  very  cool  yourself,  and  then 
be  prompt  and  energetic.  iMake  her  lie  down  on  the  floor  and 
roll  over  on  the  fiâmes  until  you  can  come  to  her  assistance. 
Seize  a  coat,  a  blanket,  or  a  pièce  of  carpet,  and  after  coverin" 
well  your  own  hands — for  another  patient  will  not  be  needed 
at  such  a  time — wrap  her  up  and  extinguish  the  fiâmes  by 
smotliering  them.  When  the  tire  seems  to  be  out,  drencli  the 
patient  well  with  waier,  else  thecinders  ofher  clothes  will  burn 
her.  Then  give  her  a  drijikof  something  warm  and  stimulating 
and  send  for  the  docto)'.  In  the  meantime,  if  the  doctor  lives 
at  a  distance  and  it  is  necessary  to  do  something  before  he 
comes,  remove  the  clothes  very  carefully,  cutting  and  rippin" 
wherever  necessary,  and  cover  the  burns  with  soft  linen  clotlis 
with  a  mixture  of  linseed  oil  and  lime-water,  oi',  if  this  is  not 
convenient,  with  milk  and  water  with  a  teaspoonfid  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda  added  to  a  pint  of  the  mixture.  Or,  if  this  is  not 
at  hand,  use  warm  water  with  plenty  of  soap  in  it.  At  ail  events 
keeps  the  parts,  in  case  of  eitlier  burn  ef  scald,  thoroughly  wet 
untii  the  doctor  comes.  If  the  burn  be  small,  you  can  dress  it 
with  some  simple  ointment — such  as  common  whiting  mixed 
with  laid  without  any  sait,  or  chalk  and  linseed,  or  olive  cil 
mixed  with  vinegar  so  as  to  form  a  thin  syrup.  This  last  is  a 
very  soothing  ap|jlication.  If  burnt  by  lime,  use  vinegar  and 
water  ;  if  burnt  by  acids,  use  lime-water,  or  chalk,  or  soda. 

Liijht  and  Animal  Organism. — A  favorite  hypotliesis  is  that 
the  waking  state  is  maintained  in  a  great  measure,  if  not 
whoUy,  by  the  constant  summationof  sensory  stimuli;  and  that 
by  keeping  the  centrifugal  nerves  continually  in  a  state  of 
.activit.v,  the  waking  state  reacts  upon  the  processes  of  assimi- 
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lation  and  décomposition  throughout  the  body.  This  hypothesis 
rests  npon  a  broad  basis  of  circumstantial  évidence  derived 
both  from  physiological  and  pathological  se*ii<ces.  Flaten  lias 
performed  a  séries  of  experiments  to  ascertain  directly  wliether 
stimulation  of  the  retina  by  light  really  exerts  any  appréciable 
influence  on  the  chemical  change  going  on  in  the  System 
{Pflueger^s  Archw,  xi.,  4  and  ô).  Kabbits  were  made  to  breathe 
pure  oxygen  instead  of  atmospheric  air  ;  the  carbonic  acid 
given  offfrom  their  lungs  was  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  potash, 
and  quantitatively  determined.  Jjight  was  admitted  to,  and 
excluded  from  their  eyes,  during  alternate  j^eriods  of  .'iO 
minutes  ;  the  proportions  of  oxygen  absorbed,  and  of  carbonic 
acid  given  offduiing  the  intervais  of  illumination,  being  com- 
pai-ed  with  those  absorbed  ani  given  ott"  during  the  intervais 
ofdarkness.  The  ratio  as  regards  the  oxygen  proved  to  be 
116;1()0;  as  regards  the  carbonic  acid  114:100  thus  confirming 
the  results  long  agoobtained  bj' Moleschott  with  frogs — results 
vitiated  by  the  imtrustworthy  methods  of  investigation  lie 
einployed. 


OU  as  FiteJ. — At  a  récent  meeting  of  the  scientific  and  Mecha- 
nical  Society  at  Manchester,  an  interesting  paper  on  the  use  of 
cils  for  fuel  was  read,  from  which  we  take  the  foUowing  : 

In  experiments  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  coal  and  oil 
for  the  production  of  beat,  a  quantity  of  oil  weigliing  less  than 
tiv«  pounds  was  mixed  with  water  in  the  manner  proposed  for 
us,  in  a  suitable  apparatus,  and  witliout  the  aid  of  artiticial 
draft  burnt  for  lifteen  minutes  with  a  rtame  34  inches  high  and 
25wide:  a  superiority  over  a  similar  weiglit  of  coal  which  is 
self  évident- 

We  hâve  therefore.  not  only  a  cheap,  but,  including  foreign 
sources,  as  great  a  suppl}'  of  fuel  in  oil  as  in  the  stone  coal  ; 
occupying  in  transportation  less  spaoe  and  ziioreeasily  handled. 
A  further,  not  sufflciently  prized,  advantage  in  the  use  of  oil 
is,  that  a  more  constant  beat  can  be  maintained,  as  with  addi- 
tional  fresh  coal  to  a  fire  there  is  a  very  considérable  and  rapid 
diminution  of  beat.  Secondly  being  more  easily  controUed,  a 
single  man  can  mind  quite  a  number  of  boilers,  thereby  lesse- 
ning  the  présent  large  force  necessary.  Thirdly,  as  a  great 
advantage  to  steamships  as  preserving  an  equal  calorific  power, 
with  mucli  less  weight. 

Cheery  Peoplc. —  0,  the  comfort  of  them  !  There  is  but  one 
thing  like  them — that  is  sunshine.  It  is  the  fashion  to  slate 
the  comparison  the  other  end  foremost,  /.  e ,  to  flatter  the 
cheery  by  comparing  them  to  the  sun.  I  think  it  is  the  best 
vvay  of  praising  the  sunshine  to  say  that  it  is  almost  as  bright 
and  inspiring  as  the  présence  of  cheery  people. 

That  the  cheery  people  arebrighterandand  better  even  than 
sunshine  is  vçry  easily  proved  ,■  for  who  has  not  seen  a,  cheery 
person  make  a  room  and  a  day  bright  in  spite  of  the  sun's  not 
shining  at  ail — in  spite  of  the  clouds,  and  rain,  and  cold,  ail 
doing  their  very  best  to  make  it  dismal  ?  Therefore,  I  say,  the 
fair  way  is  to  compare  the  sun  to  cheery  people,  and  not  cheery 
people  to  the  sun.  However,  whichever  way  we  state  the 
comparison,  it  is  a  true  and  good  one  ;  and  neither  tlie  cheery 
people  nor  the  sun  need  take  ofience.  In  fact,  I  believe  they 
will  always  be  such  good  friends,  and  work  so  steadily  togetlier 
for  the  same  ends,  that  there  is  no  danger  Of  eitlier  grudging 
the  other  the  crédit  of  what  has  been  done.  The  niorc  you 
think  of  it,  the  more  you  see  liow  wonderfully  alike  the  two 
are  in  the  opération  on  the  world.  The  sun  on  the  fields 
makes  thinks  grows — fruits,  and  flowers,  and  grains  ;  the  cheery 
person  in  the  liouse  makes  everybody  do  liis  best — makes  the 
one  who  can  sing  feel  like  singing,  and  the  one  who  lias  an 
ugly,  hard  job  of  work  to  do,  feel  like  shouldering  it  bravely 
and  liaving  it  over  with.  And  the  music,  and  mirtli,  and  work 
in  the  house,  are  they  not  like  the  flowers  and  fruits,  and 
grains  in  the  fields  ? 

The  sun  makes  everybody  glad.  Even  the  animais  run  and 
leap,  and  seem  more  joyous  wlien  it  shines  out  ;  and  no  liuman 
being  can  be  so  cross-gained  or  so  ill  ;  that  lie  doesn'tbrighten 
up  a  little  when  a  great  broad,  warm  sunbeam  streams  overhim 
and  plays  on  liis  face.  It  isjust  so  with  a  cheery  person.  His 
simple  présence  makes  even  animais  happier.  Dogs  know  the 
différence  between  himand  asurly  man.  When  he  pats  them  on 
the  head  and  speaks  to  them,  they  jump  and  gambol  about 
hini  just  as  they  do  in  the  sunshine.  And  when  he  comes 
into  the  room  where  people  are  ill,  or  out  of  sorts;  or  duU  and 
moping,  they  brighten  up,  spite  of  tliemselves,  .just  as  they  do 
when  a  sudden  sunbeam  pours  in-  -only,more  so  ;  for  we  often 
see  people  so  ill  they  do  not  see  whether  the  sun  shines  or 


not  ;  but  I  bave  never  yet  seen  persons  so  cross  or  so  ill  {that 
the  voice  and  face  of  a  cheery  pei-.son  would  not  make  them 
brighten  up  a  little. 

If  there  were  only  a  sure  and  certain  recipe  for  making  a 
cheery  person,  lioiv  glad  we  would  ail  be  to  try  it  !  How 
thankful  we  would  ail  to  do  good  like  sunshine  1  To  cheer  every- 
Ijody  up,  and  help  everybody  along  !  To  hâve  everybody's  face 
brighten  the  minute  vi'e  came  in  siglit  !  Why,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  cannot  be  in  this  lile  any  pleasure  lialf  so  great  as 
this  world  would  be.  If  we  looked  at  life  only  from  a  selfisli 
point  of  view,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  be  cheery  persons 
merely  because  it  ivould  be  such  a  satisfaction  to  hâve  every 
body  so  glad  to  live  with  us,  even  meet  us  on  the  sti'eet. 

People  who  hâve  done  things  which  bave  made  them  famous, 
suoh  as  winning  great  battles  or  tilling  high  offices,  often  bave 
wliat  are  called  'ovations.'  Ilundreds  of  people  get  togetlier 
and  make  a  procession  perhaps,  or  go  into  a  great  hall  and 
make  speeches,  ail  to  show  that  they  recognize  what  the  great 
man  has  done.  After  lie  is  dead  they  build  a  stone  monument 
to  hira,  perhaps  and  celebrate  his  birfeliday  for  a  few  years. 
Men  work  very  liard  sometimes  for  a  whole  life-time  to  earn  a 
few  things  of  bis  sort.  But  how  niuch  greater  a  thing  it  would 
be  for  a  man  to  bave  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  his  own 
town  know  and  love  his  face  because  it  was  fuU  of  kindly  good 
cheer  !  Such  a  man  has  a  perpétuai  'ovation,'  year  in  and  year 
out,  whenever  he  walks  on  the  street,  whenever  he  enters  a 
friend's  house. 

'I  jist  likes  to  let  lier  in  at  the  door,'  said  an  Irisli  servant 
one  day  of  a  woman  I  know  whose  face  was  always  cheery  and 
bright,  the  face  of  lier  does  one  good,  shure  ! — St.  Nicolas. 

Great  Cyclopœdias  of  the  World. —Tite  most  voluminous 
cyclopœdia  in  the  English  language  is  that  of  Abraham  Rees 
(1803-1819),  republished,  with  some  additions,  at  Philadelphia 
(1810-18^4),  in  forty-one  large  quarto  volumes,  besides  six 
volumes  of  maps,  and  engravings.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
costly  enterprises  ever  undertaken  by  any  American  publisher  ; 
and  considering  the  comparatively  small  number  of  book-buyera 
at  the  period,  it  is  not  strangethat  it  wasruiuous  to  those  who 
undertook  it,  and  that  it  was  finally  disposed  of  by  lottery. 
Ifecent  cyclopredists  wisely  restrict  tliemselves  witliin  much 
narrower  limits.  The  foUowing  is  an  approximation  to  the 
quantity  of'matter  contained  in  the  principal  cycloprodias  in 
English  which  are  now  before  the  public  : 


Rees's  Cyclopa>dia 41  vols. 

Knight's  English  Cyclopasdia 24  " 

Encyclopsedia  Metropolitana 25  " 

Encyclopasdia  Britannica 21  " 

Appleton's  American  (îyclopsedia .  16  " 
Johnson's   New  Universal   Cyclo- 

pedia 4  '• 

Chamber's  Cyclopœdia 10  '• 

Zell's  Popular  Cyclopaedia 2  " 

—  The  Galaxjijor  Jtil;/. 


4to,  40,000,003  words 
"     26,000,000     " 
"     25,000,030     "     ■ 
"     21,000,000     '• 

8vo,  13,000,000     '• 


4to, 


12,000,000 

1Q,000,000 

7,000,000 
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School  Discipline. 

Read  hy  W.  Wuixii,  Esq.,  M.  A.  before  Ihe  Collège  orPrecepiors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladios,  and  Gentlemoii, — I  liavc  lioen 
askod  10  road  a  pnper  before  you  lo-ni,f;lit,  siniilar  lo 
tlu'  one  I  had  the  pleasurc  of  reading  al.  llie  Gonferetico 
nf  Teachcrs  liold  at  King's  Colle.fie  ;  and,  presnniing 
lliat  there  are  some  preseni  wlio  lieard  lliat  pnper,  I 
inay  perhaps  1)0  allowed  to  point  ont  thaï,  whoi-ens  I 
ihen  tonched  npon  only  one  point  in  rolei'enee  lo  disci- 
pline, I  now  propose  to  tako  a  somewhat  Yvider  view. 
The  point  on  whieli  I  then  laid  stress  was  nol  the  nse 
ofextei'iials  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  bnt  the 
[lower  orsympalhy  helween  the  leacher  and  the  Inughl. 

Professor  Laurie,  in  his  récent  address.  lold  ns  Ihal 
"  Tlie  aim  of  the  educationist  is  mainly  discipline,  and 
the  aim  of  discipline  is  tlie  prodnclion'of  a  sonnd  rnind 
in  a  sonnd  body,  Ihe  direcling  and  cherishing  of  Ihe 
growth  of  the  whole  nature,  spirilnal  and  physieal,  so 
as  to  inake  il  possilile  for  each  man,  within  llie  limils 
of  the  capacity  which  God  bas  given  him,  to  realise  in 
and  for  himself,  with  more  or  less  siiccess.  ibe  tvpe  of 
hnmanity,  and' in  bis  relation  to  others  to  exliibit  a 
capability  for  wisc  and  vigorons  action." 

Now,  thoughl  propose  to  tonch  bnt  little  on  tbis  side 
of  the  qnestion,  it  is  a  side  which  afler  ail  is  most 
important,  and  which  mnst  bave  due  weight  in  the 
rnind  at  ail  limes  wben  we   are  dealing  wïlh  Scbuol 


Discipline.  This  description  tells  us  tbal  the  aim  of 
discipline  is  the  ti-aining  of  the  individual  ;  bnt  to 
practical  sclioolmaslers  the  word  will  suggest  anotlier 
idea  as  well. 

Discipline,  then,  being  a  word  of  somewbat  wide 
import,  I  \Nill  al  once  state  ibnt  Ijy  School  Discipline  I 
wish  to  imply  one  ov  bolli  of  two  things  : 

1.  The  mode  or  modes  by  which  those  at  school  are 
brouglu  to  conform  to  certain  régulations  and  forms. 

•2.  The  State  into  which  they  are  bronght. 

-\nd  liere  I  must  guard  raysclf,  by  saying  that  my 
remarks  hâve  référence  lo  boys'  schools  only,  my 
knowledge  of  scliools  for  Ihe  olher  sex  lieing  very 
limited.  I  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  add  thaï,  as 
far  as  my  expérience  '  extends,  my  cstimate  of  their 
discipline  is  not  very  high,  Ihough  I  hear  of  golden 
opinions  which  are  now  being  won  by  the  schools 
lately  established  by  Ibe  Girls'  Public  Day  School 
Company. 

lîelore.  however,  we  enquire  as  to  wliat  tins  state  of 
discipline  shoiild  lie,  and  liow  bcst  it  may  be  obtained, 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  bave  clearly  in  our  minds  the 
oljjects  of  discipline^.     They  are,  I  tbink.  \\\  n  : — 

I.  The  Iraining  of  the  individ\ial, 

3.  The  niaintenance  of  order. 

-\nd  whereas  the  Iheorisl  will  tell  ns  that  the  former 
is  the  more  important,  we  know  very  well  that  in 
praclice  it  is  the  laller  which  we  Hiake  onr  primary 
object  ;  or,  lo  put  it  more  pleasantly  and  perhaps 
correclly,  the  laller,  viz.,  the  maintenance  of  order,  will 
be  Ihe  object  of  discipline,  while  tlie  former,  viz.,  the 
Iraining  of  Ibe  individual,  will  regnlale  the  means 
whereby  Ibe  discipline  is  enforced. 

In  spe'aking  thns  I  am  contemplaling  large  schools, 
for  it  is  among  snch  that  what  little  expérience  I  bave 
bas  been  mostly  gained,  and  in  thèse  absence  of  order 
wonld  mean  bopeless  chaos.  In  schools  of  small  size 
more  attention  may  be  paid  by  the  leacher  lo  tbe 
Iraining  of  the  individual  than  is  possible  with  large 
numbei's.  I  do  not  say  that  il  is  so,  but  I  présume  it  is 
possilile.  And  do  nolunderstand  me  lo  mean  that  the 
training  of  the  individual  is  carried  oui  better  in  a 
small  school — I  believe  it  is  very  mnch  the  reverse; 
the  Iruth    lieint;  that  the  trainin'i  of  a   bovs  lies  mnch 
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nioi-o  in  tlic  liands  of  Natui'e  and  of  the  boy"s  scliool- 
l'ollows  Ihan  in  thaï  of  his  masters.  Boys  are  not.  born 
f^ood  :  tliey  are  born  ignorant,  and  are  ready  to  loarn 
liolli  good  and  ovil.  We  do  not  belicve,  I  am  snre,  that 
llie  niajorily  of  boys  arc  morally  bad;  bat  we  do  know 
that  evil  ronnsels  spread  mnch  niorc  rapidly  tlian  good 
(Ouiisels  in  a  school,  and  one  or  two  black  slieep  in  a 
sniall  lloi'k  work  infinilely  moi-e  harm  than  a  greater 
nnnilicr  do  in  a  largor  llork  ;  in  fart,  in  tlic  hitter  case 
llicy  are  occasionally,  if  not  tramph^d  ont,  at  least 
sileiiced,  by  their  opponents.  A  Ijoy,  Ihen,  at  a  small 
srhool  lias  a  possible  rliance  that  more  attention  will 
lie  paid  lo  his  individnal  training  on  the  part  of  his 
niastei-s  iT  am  snpposing  llie  small  sehool  to  bc  well 
mastered)  ;  luit  lie  loses  mnch  Ihat  Natnre  unchecked 
and  his  nnmerons  eompanions,  from  whom  lie  ean  pick 
his  set,  will  do  for  him  in  the  way  of  Iraining  ;  and  lu^ 
will  siirely  rnn  a  miieh  greater  risk  of  eoming  into 
eontact  wiih  the  black  slicep.  whicli  I  fear  arc  never 
(Mitirely  absent  for  any  length  of  lime  from  any,  evcn 
Ihe  smallest  scliool. 

There  are,  then,  two  things  to  bc  considered  :  (1)  the 
individnal,  (2)  the  aggregatc  of  individnals — Ihc  school. 
Xeither  mnst  l)o  sacrificcd  ;  both  are  eqnally  important  ; 
for,  snch  as  Iho  one  is,  snch.  to  some  extenl.  will  lie 
Ihe  otlun-. 

Now  disi-ipline,  like  ail  other  arts,  bas  its  theoretical 
and  practical  sides,  and  in  tins  world  of  iinporfectibility 
Ihe  two  will  not  always  coïncide.  "  The  gênerai  prac- 
tice  of  any  idéal  syslem  of  edncation  is  hopeless,''  says 
Mr.  H.  Spencer;  "  we  arc  not  good  enongh."  Bnl  I  sns- 
pect  it  is  eqnally  impossible  to  lay  dowii  a  gooil  Iheory 
of  discipline.  ît  is  so  complex  a  snbject,  so  mncii 
dépends  on  the  character  and  lemper  of  the  niasler.  Ihe 
character  of  the  boys,  their  âges,  their  nnmliers  ;  that 
nnseen  power.  sympalhy,  plays  so  important  a  pari,  and 
vet  is  so  variable. 

We,  of  course,  ail  admit  that  a  school  onght  to  be  in 
a  good  stato  of  order,  but  our  opinions  differ  widely 
still  as  to  liow  il  should  be  eflccted  and  maintained.  I 
imagine  Ihat  Iherc  may  cxist  one  of  two  kinds  of  disci- 
pline in  a  school  :' 

1.  A  sort  of  formai  discipline,  where  everything  is 
donc  with  clock-work  précision  and  uniformity,  and 
the  boys  are  always  undcr  the  masters  eye.  There  are. 
of  course,  varions  modified  forms  of  tliis  species. 

■J.  The  second  species  is  informai  in  ils  nature.  Il  is 
not  alisolule  order,  but  there  is  enongh  order  lo  allow 
of  Ihe  carrying  ont  Ihe  work  of  the  school  wilhonl 
inconvenience. 

Of  the  two,  the  firsl  is  iniuiilely  Ihe  casier  lo  main- 
lain,  bnl  in  my  opinion  Ihe  laller  is  preh-rable  liy  far. 
The  clock  work  discipline  is.  F  Ihink,  neither  nc^'cssai-y 
nor  advisable. 

The  essence  of  Ihe  formai,  or,  as  one  miglil  call  il, 
mililary  discipline,  is  Ihe  total  absence  of  freedom,  and 
(•onsei[uenlly  of  tUe  opportunity  for  self-govcrmnent, 
and  the  almosl  total  absence  of  sympalhy.  A  systeni 
which  nécessitâtes  snch  a  terrible  position  as  Ihat  held 
hy  lin;  '•  pion,"'  as  the  l<'rencli  boy  calls  him,  mnst  surely 
lie  hostile  to  Knglish  notions  of  freedom.  To  Ihis  some 
perhaiis  may  be  inclined  lo  answer,  Ihat  nu  snch  posi- 
lion  exisls  in  an  English  s(-hool.  J)ocs  it  not  ?  Per- 
chancc  nol  lo  quite  snch  an  exaggeraled  degree  ;  but 
an  assistant,  or  rallier  snbordinate,  in  many  a  private 
school,  is  but  liltlc  above  the  rank  of  a  "pion."  More 
Ihan  once  bave  I  heard  •■  l'rincipals"'  bewail  their 
nnrecognised  profession,  their  position  in  sociely  ;  and 
yet  thèse  very  nien,  I  know  of  a  Irnlli,  Iheinselves  fait 
ïo  recognise  Ihe  profession  wben  llieir  assislanis,  and 
nol  Ihemselves,  are  Ihr  iiidi\  iitnals  in  (|nesiioii.     Away 


with  this  System  of  mililary  discipline, — an  army  with 
only  one  commissioned  officcr,  a  mililary  discipline 
which  culminâtes  in  a  despolism, — where  freedom  is 
wilhhcld  from  Ihe  leaclicr  as  well  as  from  the  langhl, 
— where  the  teacher  is  expected  to  do  so  mnch  work 
for  so  mnch  pay,  and  there  the  coniract  ends, — where 
he  bas  no  more  to  do  wilh  the  governmenl  of  the  school 
Ihan  a  scrgcant  wilh  the  command  of  a  régiment, — ■ 
where  ho  is,  in  fact,  a  non-commissioned  officer,  whost> 
opinion  and  advice  in  ihe  daily  campaign  is  never  taken 
or  eveu  asked. 

In  connection  with  Ihis  form  of  discipline,  we  bave 
somelimcs  a  system  of  drill  in  Ihe  schoolrooni.  Il  is 
met  wilh  commonly  in  primary  schools,  but  it  is  not 
confmed  to  Ihem.  To  a  stranger  Ihe  sight  of  a  large 
numlier  of  boys  going  tlirongh  ail  the  common  place 
actions  ofsclioolroom  life  witli  uniformity  and  précision 
is  somewhat  striking,  but  it  becomes  monolonons  ; 
Ihough  with  quite  young  children,  I  fancy  the  plan 
succeeds — Ihey  seem  to  fmd  some  sort  of  pleasnre,  or 
even  amusement,  in  acting  in  concerl,  and  it  Ihus  makes 
il  casier  for  thcm  to  kcep  in  order. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  went  to  visit  a  very  large  day- 
school  where  the  formai  system  prevailed,  and  so  mnch 
inipresscd  was  he  wilh  the  appearance  of  the  roomsand 
wilh  Ihc  schoolroom  drill,  that  he  appeared  to  Ihink 
Ihat  uumberless  blessings  aroso  therefrom,  and  to  wish 
that  his  own  school,  a  boarding  school,  were  in  a 
similar  State.  I  visitcd  the  school  myself  shortly  afu>r 
wards,  and  was  eqnally  siruck  at  firsl,  but  I  liad  no 
wish  lo  sec  the  system  iniroduced  into  any  school  wilh 
which  I  was  connected.  Moreover,  when  1  came  to  cou- 
sider  the  matler,  I  remembered  Ihat  tins  was  a  day- 
school.  and  Iherefore  it  was  nalural  Ihat  the  class- 
rooms,  not  being  living  rooms,  should  presenl  a  mnch 
more  lidy  appearance  than  class-rooms  in  which  boys 
livcd  froin  morning  to  night  ;  the  work  loo  seemed  lo 
lie  donc  eiUirely  on  Ihc  paper-work  and  lecture  plan  ; 
Ihc  rooms  were  hlled  with  desks  and  scals  ;  and  there 
was,  I  belicve,  bnl  one  lesson  going  on  in  a  room  at 
once,  and  iherefore  there  was  absent  that  ncccssary 
amount  of  disorder  and  noise  which  is  nnavoidable 
when  forms  are  eoming  up  and  going  down  ;  for  I  most 
cmphatically  protest  against  a  form  lieing  regnlarly 
kept  standing  for  a  fuU  hour. 

One  obvions  objeclion  lo  schoolroom  drill  is,  that  il 
incvitably  cornes  to  be  lookcd  on  as  an  end  instead  of  a 
means,  and  there  consequently  eiisncs  a  good  deal  of 
waste  of  lime  in  order  dnly  to  attain  an  end  wliich  is 
no  eiul.  ^loreover,  it  doos  not  leave  a  boy  lo  acl  for 
hiinself  at  ail  ;  it  deprives  him  of  ail  Iraining  in  sclf- 
restrainl  diiring  s<iiool,  since  Ihc  anlhorih'  of  Ihe 
master  is  interposed  at  every  point. 

In  connection  also  with  Ihis  form  of  discipline,  we 
liavo  silcnciVat  meals,  and  silence  wilh  supervision  in 
the  dormitories  ;  but  of  thaï  l  propose  lo  speak  fnrthcr 
on.  I  need  hardly  refer  lo  llic  banefnl  plan  of  inspecl- 
ing  correspondence  belween  lioys  and  llieir  frimids,  as 
snch  a  pièce  of  despolic  surveillance  is,  1  suppose,  qiiile 
ont  of  date. 

Bill  Ici  us  a  Iake  a  glancc  al  Ihe  ollier  form  of  disci- 
pline which  1  bave  mcnlioned.  The  gênerai  siiiiil  of 
tins  is  freedom,  and  self-governmenl.  Il  is  lln>  foiin 
which  which  exist  in  mosi,  if  mit  ail.  Pnblic  Schools. 
Too  often,  undcr  Ihc  ollicr  systiun,  the  boys  regard 
llieir  masters  in  Ihe  light  of  nalural  encniies;  liut  hère 
Ibère  is  siu'b  freedom  of  inlerconrse  belween  masters 
and  boys, — Ihe  former  ficqiKMitly  laking  jiai't  in  Ihe 
games  ôf  Ihc  laller, — that  siicli  a  view  wonlil  be  unlen- 
aiil(\  Tins  inlinialc  associalion  docs  not  in  Ihe  least 
diiiiinish  a  lioy's  rcspecl  lïir  a  master.  in.ir  iloesil  iiii[iair 
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a  master's  aiithorily,  unloss  lie  Tinwisely  permits  lliat 
twcess  of  familiarily  which  Lroeds  coiitenipt  ;  for  tliere 
are  meii,  we  must  remembor,  wlio  would  l'ail  umler 
any  System.  Hère  \ve  find  subordinales,  who  are  called 
Assistant  Masters,  actually  considering  themselves  Ihe 
coUeagues  of  the  Head  Mastei',  and  actually  adressing 
liim  openly  without  the  title  Mr.  or  Sir.  1  hâve  said 
thaï  the  gênerai  spiril  is  freedom  and  self-government  ; 
and,  as  regards  tlie  individual,  \vhat  is  the  oliject  of 
discipline  if  not  to  produce  beings  imbued  with  a  spiril 
of  obédience,  beings  capable  and  ready  for  self  govern- 
ment  ?  Hedge  your  child  round  about  \vilhnumi)erless 
rules,  put  him  under  a  constant  espionage  ;  and,  as  I 
hâve  said,  yoii  deprive  him  of  ail  opportunity  of  self- 
restraint,  you  neglect  the  whole  aim  of  discipline  as 
regards  the  individual,  you  do  not  even  teach  him  how 
to  submit  to  the  government  of  olhers,  as  the  world 
will  count  government.  Let  tlie  rules  of  a  sehool  be 
few,  broad,  and  traditional.  Our  boys  sent  forth  into 
the  wide  world  will  find  that  tliere  is  no  elaborate  code 
of  petty  and  delailed  régulations  read  ont  threo  times  a 
year  for  tlieir  moral  guidance. 

In  Ihe  class-room  as  mtu'h  freedom  is  allowed  as  is 
consistent  with  good  work.  There  is  no  attempt  al  drill  ; 
but,  of  course,  freedom  must  not  be  allowed  to  degene- 
rate  into  licence.  M.  Jules  Simon  says  that  lie  thinks  a 
quarler  of  an  hour  of  liberty  between  each  lesson 
would  do  children  mucli  good,  and  would  do  no  harm 
to  discipline.  In  English  schools,  where  our  hours  are 
comparatively  short,  we  can  hardly  afford  so  long  an 
interval  ;  but  I  (juite  agrée  in  the  principle,  and  I  think 
il  a  good  tliing  to  let  boys  '•  kick  up  a  row,"  as  they  call 
il.  for  four  or  live  minutes  during  changes  of  fessons. 
Tliis  freshens  them  up,  and  puts  a  little  more  life  into 
them.  1  hâve,  al  times,  on  a  hot  summer's  afternoon, 
proposed  to  the  boys  a  short  interval  iu  the  middle  of  a 
lesson  for  forty  wiiiks,  to  which  they  hâve  graciously 
acceded  ;  and  after  a  few  minutes  we  ha\e  jiimped  on 
our  legs  again  to  wake  ourselves  iip,  and  hâve  continued 
our  lesson  with  far  more  vigour  than  we  betrayed 
before.  This  may  shock  those  who  consider  Ihemselves 
slcrn  disciplinarians  ;  but  il  is  infinitely  better  than 
that  the  master  should  fall  asleep  by  himself,  and,  as 
a  friend  of  mine  did  once,  fall  back  olf  Ihe  stôol,  and  iu 
his  ctforl  to  save  hiinself  pull  the  desk  over  on  the  top 
of  him. 

In  mosl  instances,  as  soon  as  a  masler  enters  a  class- 
room  in  lesson  hours,  there  is  silence  ;  though,  perhaps, 
througli  having  to  get  books  oui  of  his  desk,  or  what 
not,  lie  is  not  ready  to  begin  work  for  a  minute  or  so. 
Il  is  a  question,  in  iny  mind,  whetlier  il  is  not  as  well 
to  wait  till  one  really  wants  silence,  and  then  call  for 
il  by  voice  or  olher  signal.  Boys  will  thus  understand 
that  the  reason  for  silence  is  not  the  présence  of  the 
master,  bat  the  désire  foi  work.  Some  men,  I  believe, 
feel  il  derogatory  to  their  dignity  if  boys  continue 
their  games  and  noise  in  their  présence  ;  for  my  own 
part,  I  cannol  endure  to  think  that  their  pleasure  is  to 
be  checked  simply  because  I  happen  to  lie  présent. 
During  préparation  silence  is  no  doubt  imperative, 
unless  it  lake  place  under  Ihe  eye  of  a  master,  in  which 
case  be  can  safely  use  his  discrétion.  I  hâve  more  than 
once  tried  to  adopt  Dr.  Andrew  Bell's  System  of  boy 
teachers  in  my  form  ;  but  I  found  that,  in  my  absence, 
il  was  often  the  cover  for  mucli  illicit  conversation, 
and  thus  brought  a  good  deal  of  e.\lra  trouble  and 
annoyance  ou  the  prefect  in  charge  of  the  form. 

During  meal  times,  and  iu  the  dormitories,  the  same 
spiritof  freedom  should  prevail  ;  but,  as  in  a  class-room 
boys  canuot  lie  allowed  iiidiscriminately  to  leave  their 
places,  or  absolu  te  disorder  would  soon  be  the  consé- 
quence, so  it  must  be  hère.     I  know  few  tliings  more 


painful  than  to  be  for  any  lengtli  of  lime  in  a  large 
dining-liall  fuU  of  boys,  where  the  silent  syslem  is 
enforced.  A  meal  with  one's  friends  in  constraiiuvl 
silence  loses,  ail  ils  pleasure  and  lialf  its  digestibility. 
Better  a  di^iner  of  lierbs  where  conversation  is,  than  a 
silenl  banquet  off  Ihe  fatted  calf  !  Some  may  think 
that  I  should  not  argue  thus  if  I  had  ever  tested  the 
plan  practically.  I  am  going  lo  make  a  confession.  I 
hace  had  expérience  of  the  plan,  to  no  small  'exlent— 
the  numbers  under  our  charge  being  over  300  ;  and  I 
hâve,  al  times,  sulfered  more  dyspepsia  from  the  worry 
of  it  than  I  care  lo  say.  But  what  then  ?  Il  bas  pro- 
bably  been  my  own  fault.  I  bave  not  shown  sutlicient 
vigour  and  lirmness,  freedom  bas  been  allowed  lo 
verge  on  licence,  and  then  one's  troubles  liegin.  Il  is 
nierely  a  salutary  visit  of  the  goddess  Nemesis,  il  is  not 
fair  to  blâme  il  on  the  system. 

I  hâve  already  said  that  the  formai  system  of  disci- 
pline is  far  tlie  easier  to  maintain  ;  but  in  every  aclion 
of  life  is  not  Ihe  extrême  more  easy  of  accomplishment 
than  the  mean  ?  In  the  former,  no  exercise  of  judgmen  l 
is  necessary  ;  in  the  latler,  how  greal  !  Reading  during 
meals  is  a  mool  point.  There  are  many  arguments 
against  it — it  is  not  good  manners,  and  does  not  con- 
duce  to  healt  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  one  for  it — 
expediency.  But  we  know  what  weighl  that  argument 
lias.  \Yhere  there  are  large  numbers,  it  is  not  always 
possible  for  them  ail  to  be  served  at  once  ;  and,  in 
addition  to  that,  boys  vary  as  regards  appétit e — some 
eat  much,  some  eal  little  (unhappily  for  the  purveyors, 
the  latler  of  class  of  boys  are  in  a  decided  minority  !)^ 
and  yet  they  cannol  be  allowed  to  leave  the  dining- 
hall  irregularly  as  they  finish — Ihe  disorded  would 
be  loo  great  ;  besides  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  leariit  of 
sacrificing  self  lo  sociely  by  waiting  contentedly  till  ail 
bave  finished.  Conversation  will  uot  always  command. 
What  is  to  be  done  '!  Admitting  the  necessity,  1  Ihinlv 
the  malter  may  be  regulated  thus  : — Where  the  meal 
is  of  fixed  length,  such  as  balf-an-hour  for  tea  or 
breakfasl,  books mighlbe allowed  ;  butât  meals,  where 
the  boys  are  dismissed  as  soon  as  they  liave  finished.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  forbiddeii.  Their 
présence,  loo,  is  api  to  disorder  the  arrangements  of 
the  table,  which  at  dinner  is  more  exlensive  than  il  is 
at  olher  meals.  Thèse  you  will  perhaps  say  are  minor 
détails,  but  you  will  admit  that  thèse  détails  bave  much 
to  do  with  the  subject  of  my  paper. 

The  discipline  in  the  dormitories  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. As  I  bave  already  said,  I  would  hère  bave  the 
same  freedom  as  in  the  hall.  The  minimum  number  of 
beds  in  a  room  I  place  at  three  ;  but  I  think  tweiity  a 
ninch  better  number.  The  order  of  the  dorinitory  should 
be  in  Ihe  hands  of  some  senior  boy  or  boys — call  them 
monitors,  prefects,  pnepostors,  or  what  you  please.  By 
tliis  nieaus  there  is  always  some  one  présent  in  aullio- 
rilv,  whereas,  when  a  master  only  is  responsible  for 
the  order,  "  higli  jinks,"  at  least,  are  sure  to  go  ou  in 
bis  absence. 

II  may  be  taken  as  a  gênerai  rule,  that  Ibère  is  more 
chance  of  inischief  lieiiig  in  progress  when  boys  are 
silent  than  when  they  are  making  a  noise.  I  am, 
therefore,  an  advocale  for  freedom  of  speech  in  the 
dorinitory,  though  a  silence  of  some  few  minutes  should 
be  enforced,  both  lo  show  that  boys  are  expectedto  say 
their  prayers,  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  saying 
them  in  peace  ;  for,  strange  as  il  may  be  thought,  there 
still  exist  schools  where  boys  are  pelted  with  slippers 
if  Ihey  dare  to  kneel  at  their  bed-sides  ;  al  leasl  a  boy 
friend  of  mine  tells  me  of  one  witii  40  or  50  boys 
where  Ibis  nsed  to  happen  when  he  was  there  a  couple 
of  years  since.  A  lighl  in  the  dormilory  Ihronjjhout 
thenisbt  is  a  great  safeguard  of  order. 
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Beforc  I  Icavc?  lliis  pari  ol  mv  subject  il  will  be  well 
to  say  a  few  words  on  a  vevy  important  point  in  school 
liisciplinn — punctualily.  It  is  very  npcpssary  Ibat  \vf 
masiors  sliould  set  a  good  oxamplo  in  this  particular. 
An  iinpiuiPlual  maslor  makos  unpunctnal  boys  ;  and 
llio  \\or?t  of  it  is,  thaï  it  is  not  ho  who  really  lias  lo 
siiller  l'oi-liis  fanlt,  it  is  his  coUoagvics  wlio  arr  pnnctual 
who  siilfi-T  :  l'or  Iho  boys  beconie  domoralized.  and 
,l:oi  iiiio  a  haliit  of  being  jast  bohind  tinic,  and  Ihe 
inasier  who  is  ahvays  on  tho  spot  l'or  his  Form  or 
Pioll-i-all  IVols  natnrally  irritatod  Ihoroat,  whorcas  in 
.il!  |ir.)babilily  tho  inan  who  is  really  at  fault  docs  not 
ii-o'.a  his  natnre  receive  any  irritation.  A  habit  of 
nnpniictiialily  in  boys  should,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
he  nippcd  at  onee  by  very  strong  measures.  No  one 
i-an  possibly  foresce  "ihc  damage  it  may  cause  in  after- 
iifo.  Lot  a  high  standard  of  p\inctnality,  then.  be  an 
important  item  in  school  discipline.  Li  lookingthrough 
tho  prospectus  of  one  of  thc  upper  middle-class  schools 
ùf  late  foundation,  I  find  this  paragraph,  '•  A  whole 
holiday  is  also  given  once  a  month  to  lliose  boys  who 
liavo  passed  a  satisfaclory  c.xamination  at  Ihe  Warden's 
rcview,  and  who  bave  not  missed  roU-call  more  than 
six  limes  during  Ihe  monih.''  Now  this  I  call  a  \ery 
low  standard.  Li  my  opinion,  a  boy  to  be  so  rewarded 
ought  not  to  bave  missed  a  single  Fioll-call  during  tlie 
month,  0)-.  perhaps,  allowing  for  accidents,  but  one.  In 
connection  with  this  subject  of  punctuality,  anolher 
difllcult  qucRiion  occurs  to  me.  How  about  taking 
boys'  excuses  ?  I  hâve  heard  mon  say,  '■  Oh,  I  never 
tako  any  notice  of  excuses."  I  really  think  it  would 
not  bc  à  bad  plan  never  to  reçoive  them — it  would  save 
.•i  great  deal  of  trouble,  and,  perhaps,  mu('h  lying  ;  but 
was  anyone  ever  able  to  carry  ont  tho  plan  '/  I  liave 
made  a  détermination  more  than  once  lo  try  il,  but 
bave  had  to  give  in,  because  fear  of  doiiig  an  injustice 
lias  lieen  loo  strong  for  niy  resolution.  •■  Weak  man,'' 
whispers  some  one,  '•  Nature  listons  to  no  excuses." 
Truc  ;  but.  did  T  ahvays  foUow  Nature,  1  should  lie 
liuuatural. 

And  now  I  uiust  pass  ou  to  anoihcr  pari  ni'  niy 
subject.  and  inquire  liy  wha!  means  lliis  school  order 
eau  be  best  produced  and  mainlained.  Il  is,  indeed,  a 
very  diflicult  question,  and  I  approach  it  willi  considé- 
rable dilfidence  ;  indeed  the  whole  question  of  discipline 
is  an  impleasaut  one  for  a  practical  school-master  to 
treal  of  in  public,  sinco  most  of  us  are  standing  examples 
iif  failure  of  plans.  Moreover,  the  wriling  Ihus  in  Ihe 
niiddle  of  a  busy  school  Term,  seems  lo  me  like  an 
attempt  lo  write  a  description  of  a  baille  on  thc  field, 
while  Ihe  fight  is  going  on  around.  Ûne's  ideas  and 
feelings  are  dragged  iirst  lo  one  side  and  Iheii  lo 
anolher,  and  one  feels  imrlined  to  crowd  the  ])age  wilh 
détails  and  incidents  which,  however  instructive  and 
interesling — for  nothinginteresls  like  pei-sonal  anecdote 
— mighl  herc  be  in  as  quesUonable  laste  as  the  récent 
publication  of  Ihe  Greville  Jonrnals.  I  well  remember 
liow  on  a  similar  occasion,  somc^  lime  sinco,  I  intioduced 
au  anecdote  to  illnslrate  some  remark  l  had  made  in 
which  a  proper  namé  should  bave  appeared.  i  ran 
over  Ihe  whole  alphabet  in  my  mind,  and  al  last  fixed 
on  a  letler  l'Or  an  initial  which  I  thought  was  safe 
froMi  misconstruetion.  AVliat  was  my  horror  on  being 
remiuded,  afier  I  had  read  the  paper,  thaï  the  name  of 
a  friond,  whom  I  had  not  in  my  mind  al  the  lime,  but 
to  whom  my  ane<'dote  might  bave  applied,  began  wilh 
thc  iinfortunate  initial  I  hadcliosen.  fiUckily  llie  paper 
did  not  fall  wilhin  his  reach,  or.  douitlless,  hc  would 
hâve  lltled  the  ready-made  cap. 

I  hâve  said  thaï  tiie  training  of  the  individual  will 
regulate  the  means  by  which  the  discipline  is  enfoi'ced 


And  liere  lot  me  pay  a  passing  tribute  lo  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer.  His  chapler  on  Moral  Education  I  consider 
to  be  most  valuable,— not  perhaps  because  it  contains 
anylhing  ncw,  but  liccuise  il  lays  down  clearly  the 
principles  on  which  we  oughl  lo  act,  if  we  wish  lo 
produce  self-governing  heings.  ■■  To  educate  rightly 
is,  ■  he  says,  ••  a  complex  and  \ery  dilficult  tliing.' 
Well,  if  il  is  so  wilh  tho  indis  idual,  how  much  niorc 
wilh  a  large  body.  We  must  take  into  considération, 
too,  the  facl  that  the  majorily  of  children  who  conie  to 
school  hâve  nol  been  educa'ted  by  parents  who  bave 
studied  and  striven  to  copy  Nature's  metliod.  Il  is  my 
opinion  Ihal  parents,  generally  speaking — and  I  by  no 
means  exchule  schoolmasters  themselves — are  bad 
educators  of  Iheir  own  children.  Their  alfeclion  warps 
their  verily.  AYeak  love  impels  to  the  formel-  ;  love, 
mingled  wilh  disappoiulmenlat  unrcalized  liopes  whii-h 
oughl  never  lo  hâve  been  indulaed  in.  produces  ihe 
lalter.      .  '        '  ' 

Tliose  who  liave  read  Mr.  Spencer's  Essay  will 
remember  that  ail  bis  e.vamples  are  drawn  from  home 
life.  Had  they  been  taken  from  school  life,  I  think  we 
should  liave  seen  the  impossibilily  of  carrying  oui  lo 
the  letler  liis  dictum,  liiat  the  nalural  réactions,  the 
ti'ue  conséquences  of  children's  conduct,  inust  bc  neithcr 
warded  olf,  inlensified.  or  bave  arlificial  conséquences 
put  in  place  of  Ihem.  Now,  Ihal  this  dictum  is  pleasant, 
is  admirable,  is  theoretically  correct,  few  may  perhaps 
ileny  ;  but  will  any  master  in  a  large  school  tell  me 
that  it  can  be  woriccd  ?  Of  course  il  is  nol  very  probable 
(to  use  Mr.  Spencer's  examples)  Ihal  a  mania  would  seize 
a  hundred  boys  lo  lay  hold  of  fire-bars,  Ihrust  iheii- 
liands  into  candies,  or'spiU  boiling  water  over  themsel- 
ves ;  but  one  can  imagine  a  lage  for  gunpowder, 
tobacco,  or  even  gin  and  water.  Nature  says,  "  Let 
them  be  burned,  let  them  be  sick.  Ici  them  hâve  lieada- 
ches  and  ollier  pains."  By  ail  means,  I  say.  Nay,  Ici 
Ossa  be  piled  upon  Peliôn  ;  let  them.  hâve  ail  thèse 
conséquences  al  once  ;  and  yet  we  must  slill  furlher 
intensify  the  consef[uences,  because  not  only  hâve  the 
individuals  Ihemsclves  lo  suller  l'or  their  sins,  but  il  is 
necessary  that  the  safety  of  the  communily  be  consul- 
ted  ;  il  is  necessary,  moreover,  that  an  example  be  sel 
lo  deter  otliers  from  foUowing  in  the  sleps  of  the 
olfenders.  We  know  how  hard  a  lliing  il  is  to  learn 
from  the  expérience  olhers,  and  we  recognise  how  much 
we  lose  liy  our  inability  so  to  learn.  I  think  boys  may  be 
assisled  by  pulting  an  example  beforc  them  of  inlensified 
conséquences,  ihough  the  nalural  conséquences  should 
not  only  hedisguised, but  should  be  carefuUy  pointedoul. 

I  bave  al  tinies  lookcd  into  a  journal,  boasting  the 
largest'circulation  in  Ihe  xvorld,  which  deals  in  the 
romanlic,  the  sensational,  I  might  even  add  the  ficli 
lions — a  journal  which  delights  iii  tlie  wonderful. 
whelher  al  Ihe  dislant  Khiva,  or  on  our  own  shores  : 
and  Ihere  1  bave  learnt  that  'Ihere  exist  schools  in 
which  iiunishnienls  are  nnlieard  of.  Besides  feeling 
ralher  doubtful  as  lo  Ihe  facl,  I  do  not  think  such 
schools  are  lo  be  commcnded.  I  am  cerlain  thaï  lai-ge 
lioarding  schools  cannot  be  carri(Hl  on  wilhout  punish- 
menls  ;  nor  do  I  think  it  advisable  that  oiie  of  the  mosl 
valuable  means  of  éducation  should  be  ignored.  Of 
course.  I  admit  that  the  better  the  school,  or  the  master, 
theless  the  punishmenl  ;  bul,befon>  puuisbmenl  should 
disappear,  bol  h  should  be  pei-feclion. 

Among  some  of  my  early  notions  on  discipline  was 
one  that  it  is  much  better  to  preveiil  a  boy  breaking  a 
law",  than  to  punisli  him  for  breaking  il.  In  most  cases 
I  hold  Ihe  reverse  now.  Moreover,  I  used  to  IhiiiU 
Ihat  il  was  quite  suflicient  to  tell  a  boy  nol  to  do  a 
iliing  again.  and  quite  unnecessary  to  piuiish  him  l'or 
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?  fii'ït  offeiice.  I  li;ne  siiico  discovcred  lliat  tcllin^  a 
Loy  nol  to  coinniil  a  certain  act  again,  inay.  if  one"s 
iiitiuonce  is  sulTicient,  prevent  him  from  repcating  it  ; 
bul  it  lias  vcry  littlc  ctlect  ou  liis  300  companioiis.  I 
sue  two  or  tliree  boys  lying  ou  tlie  damp  ground  ;  1 
loll  thciii  to  get  up  aiid  no',  to  be  so  foolish  agaiii.  Ton 
minutes  latcr  I  corne  by  and  llnd  three  or  four  olliers 
doiug  tiie  sanic.  But  suppose,  on  the  olber  liand,  iuslead 
of  telling  the  lirst  oll'euders  to  get  up.  Iniakc  au  ondea- 
vour  by  means  of  my  walking  cane  to  counteract  the 
chill  wliich  Ifancyis  crecpiiig  ovor  tlu'ir  foolish  linibs; 
1  kuow  lliat  boys  hâve  so  much  synipatiiy  with  one 
another,  tliat  thèse  will  give  a  warniug  to  their  conipa- 
nions  about  to  commit  the  same  ollence,  of  the  nnplea- 
sanlness  of  the  réaction.  No,  we  canaot  ahvays  Icave 
Ihe  punisliment  iu  Naturc's  hands,  because  of  our  own 
imperfections.  Nature  is  patient,  and  can  atlbrd  to 
wail  ;  wc  are  iiupatienl,  and  demand  rétribution  al 
once,  as  a  waruing  to  othcrs.  Thus  wc  intensify  llie 
uaturaL  conséquences  in  some  cases,  whilc  in  other 
cases,  as  M.  Spencer  allows,  \\  hère  there  is  a  risk  of 
brokeu  limbs.  or  otlier  serions  iujury,  forciblc  préven- 
tion is  necessary,  and  tins,  iu  many  cases,  can  only  be 
donc  by  interposing  artificial  conséquences  at  once. 
Let  us  take  a  case  of  liabitual  idleness.  Naturc's  own 
punisliment  for  this  is  not  felt  till  years  afler.  Tliis 
will  not  do  for  us,  liecause  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
ronsequences.  and  Ix'cause  of  the  delay  ;  we  accor- 
ilingly  impose  a  penalty  founded  on  Naturc's  principle, 
and  déclare  that  the  inévitable  shall  not  be  avoidcd  :  if 
an  allotted  task  is  not  doue  at  one  lime,  it  must  be 
performed  at  another.  But  this  course  of  action  cannot 
long  be  coutinued  with  the  same  boy,  and  artificial 
punishments  must  bc  liad  rcconrse  tn.  The  objections 
lo  artificial  punishments  I  (juito  feel.  They  irrilate 
l)Oth  sides  :  the  boy  fails  to  see  the  connection  betwcen 
i-ause  aud  elVect,  and  feels  aggrieved  ;  the  niaster  is 
irritaled  because  the  resuit  produced  is  so  slight,  and 
because  he  perhaps  fcels  that  he  is  not  quite  snn'  ho 
lias  punislied  wisely. 

But  there  is  a  more  iinporlant  objection  to  llieni,  for 
Ihey  do  littlc  permanent  good,  aud  when  llie  power  of 
iinposiug  them  is  removed,  the  clieck  is  at  end.  There 
are  some  [lerhaps  who  would  taise  the  same  objection 
to  Personal  iulluence,  in  a  slight  degree,  and  il  must  be 
allowed  to  bave  some  weiglit.  Our  duty,  of  course,  is 
lo  leach  our  boys  a  rule  of  action  which  will  guide 
llien;  when  ail  (ïoinestic  aiulschool  reslrainlis  removed. 

Haviiig,  tlien,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  arlilicial 
punishments  arc  necessary  in  a  school.  I  would  enquire 
liow  they  can  bc  inade  most  effective  and  least  objec- 
tionable.  1  think  the  Irue  principle  is  that  they  shouhl 
be  as  near  as  i)0ssible  akin  to  the  offence.  Many  actions 
whicli  are  a  pleasure  when  indulgcd  iu  volunlarily, 
are  a  punishiui'ut  wlieii  enforced.  1  rcmembor  beiiig 
lold  by  a  Captain  of  a  Training  Ship  iu  the  Thauies. 
llial  -wlien  he  caught  any  of  llie  boys  chewing  tobacco, 
lie  punislied  them  iu  kind.  On  one  occasion,  a  boy 
declared  that  lie  had  rather  go  without  his  mcals  than 
give  up  the  practice,  the  Captain  look  him  al  his  -word, 
supplied  him  with  slronp  Pigtail,  iuslead  of  food,  aud 
saw  that  he  cliewed  it.  The  culprit  ultimalely  changed 
lus  mind.  So  I  hâve  at  times  found  boys  chasing  one 
another  up  aud  down  staircases,  oui  of  bounds,  and 
hâve  made  lliem  stand  where  I  bave  found  them  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  I  bave  never  seen  other  boys  playing 
thereabouts.  so  long,  at  least,  as  my  scarecrows  hâve 
had  to  reniaiu  :  and  I  think  the  said  scarecrows  liave 
appreciated  llie  (juasi-nalnral  form  of  ilie  punisliment, 
and  bave  felt  that  I  was  not  unfair. 

Severity  is  no  essenlial  part  of  a  good  punisliment. 


but  cerlainty  and  (]uickness  is.  A  puiiisliiiicnt  which 
is  spread  over  a  long  period  is  more  irrilating,  bul  nol 
nearly  so  clfective  as  one  which  is  sooii  over  ;  and  this 
is,  to  my  mind,  one  grcat  argument  for  the  use  of  the 
cane.  My  expérience  is  that  boys  dislike  the  pain 
nllicted  b>-  that  woapon,  but  that  ihey  do  not  disliki' 
t  as  a  form  of  punisliment  ;  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  when  1  bave  had  to  sel  an  imposition  of  some 
kind,  boys  bave  asked  me  if  Ihey  niighl  nol  bave  so 
many  culs  wilh  the  cane  instead.  The  journal  lo  which 
I  bave  before  referred,  is,  I  am  told,  most  strongly 
opposcd  lo  ail  corporal  punishments,  as  being  degradiug 
and  brulalizing.  I  must  confess  to  thinking  that  there 
is  a  great  dcal  of  sentimental  nonsense  lalkcd  and 
writlen  on  this  score.  If  I  were  nol  a  school-ma.sler,  I 
could,  I  imagine,  build  a  very  prelly  rose-water  tlieory 
of  discipline,  in  which  the  rod  and  other  snch  punish- 
ments would  entirely  disappear  ;  bul  my  expérience 
leads  me  to  think  that  1  should  violate  my  principles 
as  soon  as  I  came  to  put  them  into  practice.  Xot  thaï  l 
approve  of  the  indiscriminate  use  of.  the  rod  in  the 
class-rooni — the  effect  in  the  bands  of  most  mon  is  very 
pernicious,  thougli  the  patient  temper  of  the  few  inay 
well  be  trusted.  There  are  boys  to  whom  the  rod  does 
a  moral  injury,  there  are  otliers  whose  natures  seeni  to 
requirc  it.  To  discriminate  wisely  is  our  difliciill  bul 
imperalive  duty  ;  and  tliis  duty  is  rendered  doubly 
diflicult  by  the  uecessity  we  are  under  of  bolh  being 
and  appearing  just.  If  half-a-dozen  boys  bave  conimitted 
the  same  oll'enee,  Ihey  will  Ihink  it  very  unfair  if  the 
same  punisliment  is  not  given  to  ail  :  ami  yet  the 
punisliment  set,  say  il  is  so  many  Hues,  inay  take  onr 
boy  four  times  as  long  to  learn  as  it  will  another.  In 
sucli  a  case  it  is  wise  lo  be  unfair  in  ordcr  to  appear 
fair  ;  but  -with  single  cases  the  boy's  nature  and  capa- 
bilities  should  be  laken  into  account.  A  disgrâce  whicli 
will  cause  one  boy's  amusement,  will  break  another 
boy's  heart.  1  can  call  to  mind  a  rcmarkable  and  sonic- 
what  aniusing  instance  of  the  ignoring  the  ditl'ereiices  of 
natures.  Some  '20  years  ago  Iwas  at  school  at  a  fashion- 
able  watering-placc  in  the  south  of  England,  and  in  Ibi- 
same  lown  some  near  relatives  were  being  educaled  al 
an  "  Establishment  for  Young  Ladies."  On  more  lliaii 
one  occasion  I  speni  the  evening  with  them,  and  1 
recall  with  singular  pleasure — for  now,  even  as  then,  I 
love  this  world's  swccts — the  brimstoue  and  tj'eacle 
which  came  round  al  prayers  for  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal  improvemenl  of  ail.  I  say  '-moral  improveinent  ' 
adviscdly.  because  suchwas  the  simplicilyofthe  rùglmi: 
which  obtained  in  this  school,  that  when  a  girl  was 
fractions  or  had  scored  a  certain  mimber  of  bad  marks 
during  the  week — I  believe  the  cause  was  not  laken 
into  considération — a  dose  of  Gregory  Powder  was 
pl'csr-ribed  for  Ihe  delinquent.  One  smiles  when  one 
lliinks  of  this  pièce  of  quackcry,  though  for  my  own 
part  I  suspect  that,  from  Ihe  qnantity  and  qualily  of 
the  exercise  then  iu  vogue  at  girls'  schools,  in  niiie 
cases  oui  of  fen  Ihe  snpposed  cause  of  thcmisbehaviour 
was  tho  irue  one. 

Let  me  now  say  a  few  woids  ou  a  more  serions  form 
of  punishmont — expulsion.  The  question  as  to  whcther 
a  boy  ought  to  be  cxpelled  from  a  school  or  not,  is 
often  a  most  difTicult  one  to  décide.  Tho  gain  and  loss 
to  the  school  bave  to  be  wcighed  againsl  the  gain  and 
lost  of  the  individual.  li  is  so  important  amatter  from 
ail  points  of  view.  that  1  think  in  niosl  cases  Ihe  Head 
Maslcr  -will  do  well  to  consult  his  Assistants — his  own 
conscience  will  thus  be  set  at  rest.  and  a  niislake  will 
seldom  be  made.  A  despotic  Tory  friend  of  mine  used 
to  a  very  summary  mode  of  procédure.  If  a  boy  came 
to  him  who  seemed  inclined  to  break  the  rules  of  his 
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house  occasionally,  and  to  bc  a  somewhat  idle  dispo- 
sition, lie  nsed  to  say  thaï  his  scliool  was  not  a  refor- 
matory,  and  that  thè  ollender  had  better  go.  1  cannol 
l'i'concilc  myself  to  tlie  belief  thaï  tlic  Sage  quite  did 
his  duty. 

To  find  rcally  good  arlificial  punishmcnts,  is  no  very 
easy  matter.  Détention,  learning  by  lieart,  writing 
lines,  and  such  like  impositions,  are  ail  oj)en  to  Ihe 
objection,  that  tliey  dcpiive  boys,  and  sonietimes 
masters,  of  exercise,  and  therefore  oflen  iiicreasc  the 
fvil  wliich  Ihey  are  designed  to  lemcdy  ;  J'or  worry 
and  over  lionrs  of  woi'k  produce  diilness  and  nervous 
irritabilily,  in  both  master  and  boys.  Writing  lines  is 
open,  too,  to  Ihe  objection  that  it  spoiis  the  handwriting. 
This  may  be  obviated  by  lelting  the  qualily  of  the 
wi'iting  coiint  as  quanlity — a  plan  i  liave  heard 
snggested  dy  Mr.  Quick.  Suppose,  for  instance,  500  lines 
bave  becn  set  as  an  imposition  ;  it  is  givennpin  batches 
of  jO.  and,  according  to  the  style  of  writing,  each  batch 
is  valued  al  a  greater  or  less  number  than  the  actual 
((uanlity.  Anolliei'  plan  which  is  somelimes  adopted, 
is  to  set  so  many  pages  of  roundhand  in  a  copy-book — 
this  cannot  very  well  bo  scamped.  If  Ihe  system  of 
détention  pur  et  simple  be  adopted,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
it  is  most  ellective  when  a  number  of  boys  are  kept  in 
silence  withont  the  consolation  of  even  a  lesson  book  ; 
Ihe  being  compelled  to  sit  perfeclly  idle  without  a 
ciiance  of  going  to  sleep,  is  most  irksome  to  Jioys.  I 
mention  this  plan  withont  recommeuding  il.  Tliere  is,  j 
however,  one  form  of  punishnienl  to  which  the  prece- ! 
diug  objections  do  not  apply,  and  that  is  drill  under  u' 
s(M-geant  for  an  hour  or  hal'f-hour,  as  the  case  may  lie. 
This  bas  ail  Ihe  advantages  of  détention  without  depri- 
viug  boys  of  their  exercise;  indeed  it  is  physically 
advantageons.  ; 

And  now  let  me  add  a  few  words  regarding  onrselves. 
Lct  us  take  care  that  ail  our  orders  are  reasonable,  and 
not  lay  on  our  boys'  shonlders  burdens  greater  than 
they  can  bear.     Let  us  be  flrm,  consistent,  and  unllin-' 
chingly  jusl.    Let  us,  if  we  would  bave  a  mastcry  over 
others,  hâve  a  perfect  mastery  over  onrselves — not  only  , 
over  our  tem[)ers,  liut  over  our  longues.  One  ill-advisedi 
sarcasm  may  cause  more  ill-1'eeling  than  any  amouiilof, 
impositions.     Let  us,  at  ail  times,  bcware  of  behaving, 
as  passiouless  instruments  when  punishing  tlie  wrong-' 
doer  ;  by  so  acting  we  deprivo  the  [)unishment  of  more  ' 
than  half  its  sting.     Let  us  bo  kindly  atfeclioned  to  ail  ;  \ 
but  while  affection  alone  is  our  Irue  guide  for  youngerj 
children,  unwaveringpolitcness  is  a  neverfailing  clieckl 
with  elder  boys.  I 

In  conclusion,  I  would  claim  your  indulgence  for  a 
somewhat  rambling  paper,  whicli  of  necessity  lias  beeii 
[lul  together  at  odd  limes.  But  for  an  event,  which  we 
ail  alikc  regret — the  dcalh  of  our  friend.  l'rofessor 
Payne — I  should,  I  am  sure,  liavc  been  able  to  bave 
offered  you  something  more  worthy  of  your  considé- 
ration. Il  was  bis  intention  to  read  a  paper  himself  on 
Sdiool  Discipline,  had  not  illness  prevented  him  ;  and 
aller  I  had  been  asked  lo  tindertake  the  subject,  1  was 
contemplating  a  visil  lo  him  to  learn  lus  views,  wiien  I 
heard  that  lie  was  no  more.  I  share  willi  you  Ihe 
feelings  of  regret  al  the  loss  of  socarefull  a  thinkerand 
so  earnest  a  inan  ;  but,  as  an  old  pupil  of  his,  I  claim  lo 
feel  a  greater  loss.  To  mchc  was  ever  ail  kindness,  ail 
geiilleness,  and  liy  his  deatli  bas  been  snapped  a  lie  ol 
such  sort  as  can  ncver  be  re-woven  inio  my  life.  Ilis 
cxample  of  persevering  induslry,  of  burning  enlliu- 
siam,  slands  jjrightly  before  us  ;  and  so  firnily  lias  lie 
inipressed  on  the  minds  of  lliosc  wlio  knew  him  the 
niaxims  of  the  science  lie  so  dearly  loved,  Ihat  of  no 
man  more  truly  can  we  say,  "  lie  being  dead  yet 
speakelh." — The  Educational  Times. 


SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 


Scliool  of  tlic  Protestant  Scliool  Coiiiinissioiicrs— 
The  IVIodcl  Scliool,  Catliolic  Coiniiiercial  Aca- 
deiiiy,  Ace,  &c. 

Yesterday  (29th  Juiie)  was  a  busy  day  for  those  in 
charge  of  deparlments  in  the  varions  city  andsuburban 
educational  establishnients.  The  schools  of  the  l'rotes- 
lanl  Board  of  School  Commissioners  bave  laken  a  new 
departure  from  Ihe  timc-honored  system  of  examiiiations 
and  taken  the  time-saving  plan  of  holding  Ihe  exercises 
en  bloc.  Mcloria  Skating  Rink  was  engaged  for  this 
purpose,  seats  were  provided,  a  platforin  raised  at  Ihe 
far  end,  and  altogether  Ihe  préparations  were  on  a  large 
scale,  more  Ihan  tlirce  thoiisaud  young  pupils  being 
présent.  In  the  Model  School,  the  Catholic  Commercial 
Academy,  and  otlier  inslitntions  reporled  below,  the 
proceedings  were  of  the  ordinary  charactcr,  bul 
characlerized  by  increased  inleresl  shown  in  the  large 
atlendanccs. 


PROTESTANT  COMMISSIONERS'  SCHOOLS. 

Ncarlij  Four  Thousaml  ChiUtrcn  Assembled — Dorcheslcv 
Slreet,  the  Frcnrh.,  Sherbrooke  Street.  Panel  Street.  Brilish 
Canadian,  Point  St.  Charles^  Mill  Street,  Royal,  Arthur, 
drace  ancl  Ann  Slreel  Schools  take  pari  in  Ihe  Dislribulion 
of  Prizes. 

Yesterday  morning,  belween  the  hours  of  nine  and 
ten  o'clock,  the  children  under  the  jurisdictiou  of  the 
Protestant  Board  of  School  Commissioners  assembled 
al  Iheir  respective  schools,  prior  to  proceeding  to  the 
Victoria  Skating  Rink,  to  take  part  in  the  distribution 
of  prizes.  Each  school,  under  control  of  its  liead  master 
and  leacher,  was  provided  with  vehicles  to  convey  llio 
children  lo  the  Rink,  and  the  sight  en  roule  was  au 
exceedingly  interesling  one.  On  arriving  al  Ihe  Rink, 
Ihe  scholars  filed  into  the  places  allotted  to  the  schools, 
temporary  seats  having  been  erected  for  Ihe  purpose, 
and  Ihe  naine  of  each  school  indicated  on  large  placards, 
enabling  the  teachers  lo  liiid  their  places  without  any 
confusion.  Shorlly  aller  10  o'clock  the  chair  was 
taken  by  Principal  Dawson,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.,  and  on 
the  platform  were  Professor  Robins,  Supcriiitendent  of 
the  Protestant  Commissioners'  schools,  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Wellcs,  of  the  American  Mock  of  Knox,  and  Garden  of 
Olivet  churches,  Mayor  llingston,  Aldermen  Stepheus, 
Holland  and  Clcndinueng,  Mr.  Dunkin  and  Mrs.  Dunkiii. 
of  Point  St.  Charles  school,  Dr.  P.  Kelly,  Mr.  Lunu, 
Mrs.  Scott,  and  many  olhers. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Weïles,  of  Ihe  American  Presbylei'ian 
Cbnri'h,  opened  with  prayer  of  Ihanks  to  the  Almighly 
for  the  many  blessings  enjoyed  by  the  children,  and 
expressive  of  a  désire  that  Iheir  aller  lives  should  be 
now  moulded  in  the  schools  in  a  direction  that  would 
be  to  Him  a  glory  and  thauksgiving  for  His  lendcr 
mercies. 

Principal  Dawson's  opening  reniarks  placed  the 
number  of  schools,  inclusive  of  Ihree  High  Schools, 
Iwo  Hebrew  Schools  and  the  Art  Schools  at  16  ;  number 
of  teachers  in  High  School  it,  Pi-eparatory  High  School 
(),  High  School  for  G  iris  111,  Helirew  Scîiools  (paid  for 
by  Ihe  Protestant  Commissioners)  2,  Art  School  !,  and 
City  Schools  81  ;  total,  112.  The  number  of  pupils  lie 
slated  as  follows  ; — Higli  School  17',»,  High  School  for 
tiirls  162,  Hebrew  Schools  87,  Art  School  (variable)  say 
75,  City  Schools  3,1 14  ;  total,  3,825.  Commonling  upon 
Ihe  numbers  in  llie  City  Schools,  the  speaker  lioped 
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aext  year  tlio  mimbei'  would  reach  4,000.  lie  went  on 
to  speak  of  Ihe  orgaiiizalioii  of  thc  schools  in  compli-  : 
mentary  terms,  alluding  to  Mr.  Lunias,  oiie  to  wiioni 
the  chiiilrcn  and  fricnds  ol' cdiu'alion  owed  much  for 
Ihe  success  of  llic  scliool  System,  and  wlioni  they  had 
Ihcreforo  reason  to  Ihank.  Aid.  Sleplicns'  présence  on 
tho  Board  of  Seliool  Commissioners,  lie  was  snre, 
augnred  well  for  still  greater  snccess.  Dr.  Jenkins, 
another  nicmber  oI  thc  Board,  was  absent  in  England 
Avorking  for  tlieir  interesls,  and  anotlier  of  tiie  Connnis- 
sioners,  the  Rev.  Dr.  McVicar,  was  absent  atlending  to 
the  bnsiness  of  the  ehnrch,  but  iiol  nnniindful  of  theni 
in  doing  so.  In  this  connection  Dr.  Dawson  alludcd  in 
the  strongest  terms  to  Dr.  McVicar's  untiring  zeal  and 
energy  in  liis  dnty  as  a  member  of  the  Board,  but  for 
whose  labors  the  Commissioners'  schools  could  not 
hâve  reached  llieir  ])resent  efriciency.  Ile  had  heard  a 
l'orlniglU  ago  that  llierc  was  to  be  a  change  in  thc 
Board,  and  that  Dr.  McVicar  was  to  be  removed.  Ile 
Irusted  Ihat  such  was  not  the  case,  as  Dr.  ]\IcMcar 
would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  Board  if  lakcn  from  it. 
His  great  expérience  and  dévotion  to  the  cause  of 
éducation  could  not  wcU  be  donc  A\ithout.  Alluding 
lo  the  System  and  organizalion  of  thc  schools  he 
pronounced  Professer  Robins  as  one  of  the  i'oi'cmost 
managers  of  éducation  in  Canada  or  any  olhcr  country 
(prolonged  applause),  and  the  pupils  owed  him  a  dcbt 
of  gratitude  they  could  ncvcr  repay-  .Vnd  Ihen  the 
noble  army  of  leachers.  To  their  efforts  was  duc  thc 
facl  that  scholars  in  ^lontreal  had  in  their  possession 
(déments  of  an  elcmcntary  éducation  that  no  oIIkm' 
country  could  sarpass.  Tlie  prizes  that  were  to  Ijc 
givcn  away  were  a  gratifying  exhibit  of  thc  success  of 
tiie  teachers'  efforts,  and  were  a  uniform  test  of  the 
year's  work  doue,  lie  did  not  wish  it  to  Ijc  supposcd 
that  thc  prizes  were  the  main  thing  in  thc  exhibition. 
They  were  subordinate  to  the  showing  that  another 
year's  work  in  thc  grand  cducational  system  of  our 
Canada  jiad  bcen  donc,  and  donc  well,  as  the  exhibit 
showed.  Applause.)  Dr.  Dawson  then  presented  tljc 
prizes  to  the  successful  children  liling  along  thc  front 
of  the  platform,  and  being  introduced  hy  the  liead 
master  of  tlieir  respective  schools,  commencing  witli 
Doi'chesler  Street  Scliool  and  ending  witli  thc  Art 
School.  During  the  process  of  giving  prizes  the  children 
uniled  in  singing  '■'  We  Are  Corning,  llappy  Children," 
and  other  school  songs. 

THE  l'UlZli  LIST 

is  a  long  onc,  and  the  scholars  came  liling  pasl  the 
chairman,  wlio  gave  each  lillle  one  the  prize  allotled 
lo  liiin  or  lier  as  the  case  occurred.  The  l'ollowing  is 
the  list  : — 

Note. — To  avoid  rc[ietitiou  Ihe  uanies  of  subjects  of 
sludy  are  abJjrevialcd  as  foUows  :  A  for  aritlinietic,g  p 
l'or  gênerai  prolicieiicy,  r  for  reading,  se  for  Scripture, 
pnne  l'or  punctuality,  wr  for  writing,  die  for  dictation, 
geog  for  geography,  [<\-  for  Frcnch.geom  for  gcomctry, 
alg  for  algebra,  gram  for  grammar,  nior  for  morals, 
Lat  for  Latin,  h  for  history,  mu  for  niusie,  mcn  for 
mensui-alion. 

DolICHIOSTEU  STliEIÎT  SCHUOL. 

riuST  pr.iMAKv. 

EIleiiMortimei',  K;  George Donaldson,  Wr  ;  Robert  Doualdson, 
Sp  and  G  P  ;  E  Ailess,  A,  Punc  ;  A  McShane,  Se. 

SECOND    l'RIMARY. 

G  Arless,  K,  G  l'  ;  ilenry  Cohn,  Wr,  Sp  and  Fr,  G  P  ;  1-loia 
Brown,  Se  ;  Fan  Lo  Me'^surier,  G  P  ;  F  Pridham,  Punc  ;  a 
Sutherland,  Punc. 


imST   INTEUMEDIATE. 

Eliadjctli  Pridliam,  K;  Ida  Graham,  Wr  ;  A  Tayloi-,  Sp,  A,  Ist 
G  P;  C  Sutlierlaml,  Punc;  A  Ilillman,  Punc. 

SECOND    INTERMEDIATE. 

Josepliine  Belair,  K;  Jno  Darling,  Wr,  Pnuc-,  Isaljolla  I)cidd, 
Ciiaui. 

SIIEriHli(.)<)lCE  SlIilUCT  iSCUdOIi. 

L  n;sr  )'1iimarv — iiovs. 

.Jolni  tîinglaiid,  11,  A,  Se,  G  P;  J  Parker,  A  ;  J  Kobertson,  Se. 
and  second  G  P;  A  McDonald,  Punc;  .J  Burrows,  Punc;  Il 
Kogers,  G  P,  l'irst. 

rll\ST    l'IUMARV — IjlRLS. 

Eupliemia  Ititchie,  K  ;  Martlia  Cavswell,  Wr  and  Sp  ;  Augusta- 
Austin,  Wr  :  Agnes  Kempt,  Sp.  G  lirst;   Lauia  Labcllc,   l'une; 

Ella  Brown,  Punc  ;  Fanny  Wiggins   and   Margaict ,   '■    P, 

tirst  ;  Carrie  Iligliam,  G  P,  second. 

SECOND   RRMIARV — ROVS. 

Charles  J  Ilobcrtson,  A,  G,  P,  first  ;  WBcnuctt,  A  ;  D  l'iiillip,, 
and  G  IHetchcr,  Se;  Tlios  McGuirc  and  Alexander  McKcowii, 
Punc  ;  F  Thompson,  first  G  P  ;  D  Pliillips  and  Tlios  Carlylc, 
second  G  P. 

SECOND    l'RlMAin — (iillI-S. 

Sara  McLaren,  Il  ;  Alice  AVilson  ,  0  P,  second  ;  Jlargarcl 
Cassidy  and  Ncllic  Gibson,  Wr;  Estlier  Clarlie,  Sp,  Fr,  G  P. 
tirst;  Ada  JIcGown,  Sp;  Margaret  Cowan,  A  ;  Margaret  Darling 
and  Nellie  Collins,  Punc;  Laura  McLaren,  G  P,  first;  Jane 
Bremner,  G  P,  second. 

EillST    INTEIlVKDiMi; — UO\S. 

W  Mussen,  Sp;  E  Barlow,  A,  Se,  Punc;  E  Whito,  Punc; 
George  Flannigan,  G  P,  first;  G  Armour  and  A  Mariai,  G  P, 
second. 

nUST    INTEll.MEDlAl  E  —  (WRI.S. 

Pacliel  Ueron,  I!  ;  Mary  lUva,  Sp  ;  Eliza  Crcgg  au'l  Annie 
Dillon,  Wr,  Ellen  Kempt,  Sp,  Geog,  Punc.  G  P,  first  ;  Elsie 
Plnlbin.  A;  Ella  Lancaster,  Se;  Eugpne  Gallet  and  Eveline 
Ilone,  l'r  ;  Catherine  l'ete,  Punc;  Mary  Pobiuson,  Punc  and  G 
P,  second  ;  Louisa  Phymister,  G  P,  second. 

SEI'.OND    INTERMEDIATE — ROVS. 

W  Lavera,  Punc  ;  K  Falconer,  G  P,  second. 

SECOND    INTEU MEDIATE — IVIRLS. 

F  Iligliam,  I!  ;  Annie  B  Denovan,  Wr;  Eliza  liiaham,  Sp  ; 
(irace  Darling,  A,  Fr,  Gram,  G  P;  E  Kemp^,  Se.  Puuc,  G  P, 
first;  Saïah  James,  Geog. 

FIRST    SENIOR  — llOYS. 

Alfred  LeMesurier,  Sp,  II,  Alg  ;  I^niuhart  Col.|Ulioun,  Lit,  i". 
P,  second  ;  W  Peat,  Punc. 

EIKST    SENIOR I.IRLS. 

Elizabetli  Connor,  R,  Se;  Margaret  Blair,  Wr,  (ieog,  Geom  ; 
Carrie  Roy,  Punc. 

SECOND    SENIOR — IIOVS. 

John  G  Campbell,  R,  Wr,  Sp  ;  Geo  Falconer,  A,  Mens,  Fi', 
Geog,  Lat,  Alg,  Geom,  Punc,  G  P,  first;  Ilugh  Cowan,  II  ;  Isaac 
Ilargrave,  Punc  and  <i  P,  second. 

SECOND    SENIOR  — CIRES, 

Jessie  LcBeau,  Mor,  Gram,  Pliysiology,  Mu,  G  P,  first;  Agnus 
Gilmour,  Punc.  ' 

TAMiT  sriililit  SIJHCOL. 

SECOND    SENIOR    CLASS. 

Jessie  Reid,  A,  S,  Mens,  G  P,  Geo;  Flor  Ritchic,  R,  W, 
Botany,  Mu  ;  t'atherine  Tyrell,  Se;  Coriua  Coursolle,  Fr,  Gram  ; 
Elizabeth  Reid,  II,  Lat,  G  P  ;  A  E  Taylor,  R,  Se,  Geom,  Mecli, 
G  P,  Punc;  Louis  Richard,  W,  .Sp,  Alg;  Stewart  McXaughton, 
Punc. 

ITRST    SENIÛII. 

Jemina  Roger,  A,  Se,  Alg,  Geom,  H,  Gram,  Lat,  G  P;  .^arali 
Little,  W,  G  P,  Geo  ;  Katie  Ricd,  Sp,  Punc;  liachael  U'Connor, 
R  ;  Herbert  Thompson,  R,  Punc ,-  A  McXaughton,  Sp  ;  A  ^V'ick- 
ens,  second  G  P  ;  E  Charton,  W,  Fr,  (î  P,  Geog  ;  Jolin  Trudeau 
Se.  ' 

SECOND    INTERMaDIATE — GIRLS, 

Annie  Kcnnesten,  Fr,  Geo,  Gram,  G  P  ;  .Jennie  Whiting,  R, 
Se  ;  Louisa  Philips,  A  ;  Mary  Nelson,  W  ;  Anna  Bulling  Sp  ;  A 
Roberts.  G  P  ;  Mary  Ennis,  Punc. 
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BOVS. 

John  Hatton,  Sp,  Se,  Giaui,  G  P;  W  J  Kylc,  W,  A,  Fr,  G  P  ; 
A  C  Biilliiig,  Geo  ;  G  E  F  Bennett,  K  ;  J  0,Connor,  Punc. 

FIIIST    INTKnMEDIATE GIRLS. 

Euima  Eodgeis,  Fr,  G  P,  Punc  ;  G  McDonnakl,  Se,  Geo,  G  P  ; 
Alice  Sims,  A;  Florence 'WaiTen,  W  ;  EKobinson,  t~p;  M  Taylor, 
K,  Punc. 

Allan  Gobnson,  A  ;  Albert  Mason,  Geo;  W  Skelly,  W,  G  P, 
second  ;  E  Ciallagher,  Punc. 

SECOND    ritlMARY — GNiLS  — rillST    CI.A^S. 

Ida  Ward,  Huuc;  W  Houghton,  Punc;  W  Spouner,  l'i-,  G  l'  ; 
Florence  Taylor,  A  ;  Annie  Littlehales,  Sp,  G  P. 

liOVS. 

Lavid  Kyle,  Il  t  Geo  Peacliv,  W  :  W  Dyer,  Sc.fJ  P  ;  Geo  Tester, 
Pune  ;  F  Barlow,  G  P. 

SEliUNO    CLASS GIr.l.S. 

Jlary  lîicliardson,  K  ;  Sara  Peatuian,  W,  .Se,  G  P  ;  Eliz  i  Smith, 
l'une  ;  Xelli  ilatton,  G  P. 

MON  ^. 

•Joseph  Ploniendon,  Punc;  John  Lowe,  G  P  ;  W  Smith,  G   P. 

rmsT  PRiMAMA — Finsr  ci.ass. 
Eva  Grcaves,  H  Se,  G  P;  Rachel  Xeill,  Sp,  G  P  ;   Maria  Ship- 
pel,  Punc;  F  Saville,  AV.  A,  G  P,  Punc;  J  Tyrrell,  G  P. 
bi;i;0ND  ixASs. 
Jcnnie  liitehie,  lî  ;  Mary  Larue,  A;  Enniia  West,  Sp  ;  Maggic 
McAUister,  Punc  :  Florence  Scwell,  G  P  ;  Maud  H  Danos,  G  P  ; 
Il  Kollmy  r.  Se  ;  J  Cunningham,  Wr,  G  P  ;  Chas  Holmes,  Punc; 
Frcd  Gslibcrt,  G  P. 

BUniSH  A.MiGANADlAN    SCHUOI-  PIUZK  LIST. 

i  lUST    IT.IMAUN— Gllil.S. 

Kllen  Cairns,  prize  in  A  and  G  P,  Ist  ;  Janet  Johnson,  A  and 
i.i  P,  Ist  ;  Charlotte  Pearecy,  K  and  G  1',  'Jnd  ;  Elize  D'eUicr,  G 
P,  Jst;  Évelyn  (;)rr,  G  P,  ind  ;  Mary  Simmonds,  Se;  Annie 
Jamicson,  Punc;  Catherine  Simmonds,  Wr  ;  Alice  Hankins,  Se; 
Margt  Hudson,  Die  ;  Margt  Rankin,  Punc  :  Maria  Fcrguson,  G 
P,  L'nd  ;  Fannie  Wiggins,  Pune. 

FIIlST    riMMAK\ ]lfn  s. 

Aubrcy  Eneas,  A  and  G  P,  Ist  ;  Wm  Cunningham,  1!,  Se,  Die, 
Punc  and  G  P,  lînd  ;  Colin  Cathels,  G  P,  2nd  ;  Jus  Sutherland, 
R  Geo  Matschke,  Wr  ;  Maleolm  Ross,  Die  ;  Samuel  Usherwood, 
Punc  :  Ilcnry  liubbeit,  AVr  :  John  Manuel,  Punc:  John  Smvth, 
G  P. 

SEGU-NLl   l'Iil.MAKV l.mi>. 

Mary  Agar,  Se,  A  and  G  P,  Ist  ;  Alice  Fonter,  A  and  G  P, 
Ist  ;  Ilenrietta  Sheioard,G  P,  L!nd  ;  llarriet  Snepard,  G  P,  2nd  ; 
Gcorgina  Stanfield,  1!. 

si;i;ONu  i'UniAii\ — cini.s. 

Martha  McGowan,  Wr  ;  Emily  Pelland,  Fr";  EUcn  .Iny,  Punc  ; 
Isabella  Craib,  E  ;  Ellen  Ilenderson,  Wr  :  Elisabeth  Eisliop,  Se; 
Mary  Lawrence,  Die  ;  Ellen  Law,  Pune. 

SIXO.ND  Pli I. MARY 110 VS. 

AV'm  .Schofield,  .Se,  Wr,  and  G  P,  iirst  ;  Tlios  Walster,  Die  and 
G  P,  second  ;  Wm  Bell,  A,  Die  and  Punc  ;  Edwd  Foote,  K  and 
Punc  ;  Robert  Poster,  G  P,  second  ;  Davitl  Murdoch  Pun -. 

FTRST  FNTFRMEDIAIE — GIP.l.S. 

Elii  Lawrence,  Se  and  Die  ;  Louisa  Sexton,  G  P,  second  ; 
Emily  Cunningham,  R  ;  Florence  lîadford.  Wr  ;  Florence 
Dowling,  A  ;  Hannah  Robinson,  Punc. 

FIRST  INTERMEDIATE — UÛVS. 

Frank  Crossley,  Se,  Geog  and  G  P,  second  ;  John  Lane,  Wr 
and  Punc  ;  Edward  Lamb,  A  ;  ras  Miller,  R  ;  Wm  AVatson,  Die. 

SECOND  I.NTERMEIll  \TE — GIPLS. 

Ellen  cole.  A,  Die,  Geog,  Gram  and  G  P,  iirst  ;  Eliz  Cook,  R, 
Fr,  Punc  and  G  P,  second  ;  Jane  Peacook,  .Se  and  Wr. 

SECOND  INTERMEDIATl: — 110 YS. 

James  Suttle,  Geog  and  G  P,  iirst  ;  Alex  Tolmic,  Die  and  G 
P,  second  ;  Joseph  Barck,  A  and  Fr  ;  George  Iluntor,  R  ;  John 
Boyd,  Se  ;  Edward  Broders,  Gr.am  ;  Alex  Thomas,  Puuc. 

SENIOR — I.IRI.S. 

Louisa  Cole,  A,  Jlor,  Pune,  AVr,  Geom,  Alg  and  Ci  P,  second  : 
Eliza  Cathels,  Gram,  Lat  and  G  P,  iirst  ;  Mand  llerring,  R. 

FIUST  SENIOR — IlOYS. 

Charles  Withycomb,  Die,  II  and  G  P,  Iirst  ;  Charles  Ross, 
Punc. 


SECOND  SENIOR — CilBI,^. 

Christina  Cialt,  Gram,  Lat,  Punc  and  G  P,  second  ;  Helen 
Roike,  Mu  ;  Matilda  AVilson,  Wr. 

SECOND  SENIOR  —  IlOYS. 

AV'illiam  Studer.  R,  Die,  Geog,  II,  Alg,  Mens,  Punc  and  G  P, 
Iirst  ;  George  l{orke,  Pliysies  and  PliViiology,  Mor  aud  G  P, 
second  ;  Rudolph  Raphaël,  Frand  Pune  ;  AVm  Thomiison,  A. 

POINT  ST.  cn.MîLIOS. 

I  IRSr   PRIMARY UO\S. 

Charles  S  Corne,  R  W,Sp  and  G  P,  second  ;  John  M.  Turnbull, 
Punc. 

I  IRSI    l'UlMARY — I.IRI.S. 

Mary  Waltun,  K  ;  Emily  Goudie,  W  ;  Minnie  Mattcy,  .Sp  ; 
Maud  Patterson,  .Se  ;  Eupheraia  Law,  Punc  and  G  P,  Iirst  ; 
Rachel  Anderson,  Punc  ;  .Susau  Priée,  G.  P,  second. 

SECOND  PRIMARY — IlOYS. 

George  lî  Currie,  R  ;  Robert  Abraham,  W  ;  John  J.  Cuthbert, 
Sp  :  AVm  Robertson,  A  ;  Michael  O'Brien,  Punc  ;  Jno  AVm 
Clarke,  G  P,  second. 

SECOND    PRIMAIIY l.llll  -i. 

Mai-y  A  Kinuister,  R,  S,  A  ;  Elizabeth  Morton,  W,  G  P,  lirat  ; 
EiizabethBcan,  A  ;  Christina  K  Turnbull,  Punc;  Mary  AMyers, 
G  P,  second. 

I  lll-r   l\  1  ERMEDIATi: I10\S. 

Arthur  W  Hostler,  R,  W,  G  P,  first  ;  James  Anthony.  Sp,  (i 
P,  second  ;  Wm  Sprinklin,  A  ;  Wm  K  Turnbull,  Punc. 

FlRSr  IN  l'Elt MEDIATE — GIRLS. 

.Sarah  Powles,  R  ;  AUreda  E  Baoer,  AVr,  Sp  ;  Eliza  Doig,  A  ; 
Siirah  Robertson,  Se,  Fr,  G  P,  Iirst  ;  Annie  Dickson,  C^cog,  'i  1", 
second  ;  Elizabcth  Wry,  Pune. 

SECOND  INTER MEDIATE  — IlOYS. 

Alfred  AV  Ilayden,  R,  Se,  Grm,  G  P,  second  ;  Alex  Gilisou, 
AVr  ;  Wm  G  Rainsford.  Sp,  A,  Geog,  G  P,  first  ;  .Samuel  Hall, 
Punc. 

SECOND  INTERMEDIATE — CIRES. 

Janet  B  Carmichael,  R,  >Se,  G  P,  second  ;  Ilenrietta  Wood, 
AVr,  .Sp,  A,  Gram,  G  P,  Iirst  ;  Mary  E  Laing,  Geog,  Jcnnie 
Ogilvie,  Punc. 

IJIISI    SENIOR — DOYS. 

AVm  J  MeGuirc.  Wr  ;  Thos  Moisey,  .Sp  :  Thos  l'atteron,  H  : 
Wm  J  Marks,  Alg  and  Pune  ;  Albert  II  EUis,  Pune. 

Fin.ST   SENIOR GIRLS. 

Maggic  Currie,  R,  Punc. 

SECOND  SENIOR — IlOYS. 

Henry  Cockfield,  R,  Sp,  A,  Fr,  Gram,  H,  Alg,  Geom,  Mo, 
l'une,  G  P,  first  ;  .Samuel  Upton,  AVr  and  Botany. 

.MILL  STItEET  SCHOOb. 

FIRST  PRI.MAP.Y. 

Charles  Smart,  R,  AVr,  Dietation,  A.  Punc,  G  P,  iirst  ;  SlcplRii 
Jones,  Se,  G  P.  second  ;  Mand  Lewis,  Se  H,  G  P.  second. 

SECOND  PRIJIARY. 

Charles  EUcott,  Dietation,  A,  Se.  II,  G  P,  first  ;  Robert  Jones, 
R,  AVr,  Fr  G  P,  second  ;  Robert  Mcindoe,  Punc  ;  Editt  .Jones, 
R,  AVr,  Dietation,  A,  Puuc,  G  P,  iirst  ;  Isabella  Robinson,  G  P, 
second;  Libby  Basham,  R,  AVr,  Dietation,  A,  Se.  G  P,  Iirst-; 
.lessie  Imrie,  Pune. 

FUENCII   SCllOOI. MRSF   YFAR. 

Augusta  Castier,  Octave  Mollet,  Alphonse  Fournit,  Pierre 
Caraulette,  Antoinette  Caraulette,  Marie  Hutton,  Jeanne 
Durand. 

SECOND  \EAP.. 

Dominique  A'iatous,  Emile  Ste  Marie,  Joseph  Roukc,  Eliza 
Corneau,  A'alerie  Girardin,  Leopold  Caraulette,  Alice  Duudiet, 
Eva  Ste  Marie.    AU  the  above,  prizes  l'or  gênerai  pruliciency. 

IfOVAL  ARTHUR  3CH00L. 


IIRST     l'IUMAUY Fir,.~r    CLASS. 


[E 


Annie  Brown,  Ist  G  P  ;  Ellen  SpoUscy,  Punc,  second  G  P  ; 
istherMcQueen,  .Se;  Howard  Noble,  R,  IstGP;  JasMcKinnou, 
V,  .Se,  second  G  P  ;  AVilliam  AATlsom,  AVr,  Sp  :  AV  Xich,  Puuc. 


FIUST    PRIMARY — SECOND    CLAS 


Jiilia  HoUand,  Sp,  Punc,  Ist  G  P;  Abigail  Uazcly,  Wr-, 
Florence  Tester,  A  ;  Clias  Punzier,  A,  Se,  IstCi  P  ;  Geo  Perkins, 
R,  L'nd  <;  P  ;  Thos  Denovan,  Se  :  Eric  Hovey,  Punc. 

Sl:i;ONO    PRIMARY — FIKST    CLASS. 

Maggic   MeXonald,    Ist   G   P  ;   Sarah  Stentson,    '-'nd    G    P  ; 
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Maggie  McKaj',  Puiic  ;  Chas  Walsli,  Ist  G  P  ;  Samuel  Cunuiiigh- 
am,  K,  f;c  and  Cf  P:  Inglé  Hovey,  \\V,  A  ;  Patrick  Treliven, 
Puuc. 

SKDOND    PIIIMARV SEi:OM>    l'.LASS. 

Loiiisa  Punniei',  Wr,  Fr,  A,  Ist  G  P;  Jessie  Houstoii,  II,  .Sp, 
A  and  G  P  ;  Kate  ilcivinnon,  R,  Punc  ;  W  Barijer,  l!nd  G  P  ;  11 
Bronn,  Punc;  Tliomas  Akin,  A;  Alfred  Ilowell,  A. 

riRST    INXKRMEDIATE — GIULS — rmST    lil.ASS. 

Nellic  Xoswortliy,  Fr,  A,  Punc,  tirst  G  P;  Carrie  Cleany,  Wr, 
Gcog,  second  G  P;  Lizzic  Jackon,  Sp,  Se;  Maud  Matliews,  lî. 

jlinST    I.NTEn.MEDIATE FiOVS— IITIST    CL  \SS 

Sidiicy  .Smiley,  11,  .Sp,  Fr,  A,  Punc,  and  firstGP;  11  Vincent, 
second  G  P  ;  Henry  Daoust,  Wr,  Fr  ;  Arthur  Ilorsl'ell,  Se, 

riRST    INTERMEDIATE — SECOND    IJLASS — GIRI.S. 

Viotosia  Smily,  Wr,  Sp,  Georg,  Se,  Punc,  lirst  (J  I';  Ida 
Morrison,  A,  second  G  P  ;  Jessie  [McFarlane,  K,  Sp  ;  Lilly 
Suiily,  Fr. 

SEi.OMI    INTEIIMEIIIM'E — IJIUI.S. 

Isabella  Corner,  Sp,  Gram,  Fr,  Se,  Punc;  lir^t  G  1';  Maggie 
Mblo,  R,  A,  Punc,  second  G  P;  Jessie  xMitchell,  Wr. 

SECOND    INTEIlMEUrATE — HUN  S. 

Joseph  Crown,  Geog,  first  G  P;  Xeil  JIcKcn/.ie,  Sp,  Se,  l'ad 
G  P  ;  A  L'oplc  Wr,  Fr  ;  F  Selway,  H,  Punc. 

IHIST    SENIOR — GIRI.S. 

Lilly  Clark,  Gram,  A,  Geom,  Mor,  first  (i  P  ;  Jlaggio  I)0^vcr, 
second  G  P  ;  Kàto  Waldie,  Lat  ;  Viola  Iloilann,  Puuc,  and 
fourth  Drawiug;  A  Sn-iit,  lî;  A  Stephen,  Sp,  Geog,  11, 

FIRST     SENIOR ROVS. 

William  King,  lî  ;  -James  Currie,  Punc  ;  .\k'.\  Mitchell,  ileoir, 
Wr;FKay,  Sp. 

M.i.iJMl    ^r;Mun  —  GIRI.S. 

Kate  Krikmiu,  K,  Wr,  Sp,  Gram,  A,  Georg,  Puuc,  lu\?t  G  P  ; 
Sarah  Tumer,  Botany  ;  Alice  Stallbrd,  fourth  Drawing, 

SEGONIi    SENIOR  —  II0V>. 

J  Barry,  Mor  and  l'une;  11  Smith,  K,  ,Sp  •  jj  Biooks,  Geog 
and  Botauy  ;  J  lîamsay,  Wr, 

GRACE  CHLl'.tlIT  SCHUOL. 

riRST    PRIMAIIY BO^S. 

G  P,  George  lleartly;  R,  M  Rutherford  ;  Sp,  James  Ford  ;  Se, 
John  Lowc;  Punc,  Jno  Rutherford;  G  P,  .Joim  Thompson 

riRST    l'RlMARV — GIUS. 

(i  P,  M  Findlay  and  Jessie  Pryde  :  \Vr,  Mai'garct  ^\'elJ-ter  ; 
A, — Cocker  ;  Punc,  Fliza  Miligan. 

AXN  STREl-:!  SCIIOUL. 

llltST    LIST riRST    l'RlMARV GIRI.S. 

îlaggic  Di.xon,  R,  Sp,  Se,  ftrst  G  P;  Eli^-aljethBrown,  Wrand 
first  G  P;  Marion  AUan,  Wr,  A,  and  second  GP;  Emihe 
Crowley,  Punc  and  first  G  P  ;  Mary  A  Jones,  A  and  second  G  P; 
Jessie  Dansey,  R  ;  Mathilda  Reid,  Punc  ;  Barbara  Carson,  Pune  ; 
Mary  Hamilton,  second  G  P, 

ITRST    l'UHIARV 1)0\S. 

Wm  Dodds,  R  and  first  G  P;  Wm  Ilarvey,  R,  Sp,  .V  and 
second  G.P  ;  Alex  Bowlcs,  Wr  and  G  P  ;  George  llamlev,  first 
(J  ,P  ;  Frank  Currie,  Wr  ;  J.ames  Roxborougli,  Sp  ;  Arthur 
Cunmngham,  A:  Ernest  French,  Se;  Angus  McQueen,  .Se ;  Clias 
Smith,  Se  ;  Andrew  EUiott,  Punc  ;  Franck  Norman,  G  P  ;  John 
Lindsay,  G  P. 

.-EGOND    PRIMARV GIRI  ^, 

îlary  Robinsou,  R,  A  and  first  G  P  ;  Ehsabeth  llazelv,  Wr  ; 
Lydia  Faulks,  Sp  ;  Jennie  Pagan,  Punc;  Xina  Rennie,  'second 
GP, 

SECOND    PRIMAUV — IlOYS. 

Wm  Wliitc,  R  s.  and  first  G  P;  -JasSmitli,  A.  .'■Je  ;  Chas  Crofts, 
AVr  ;  James  McKenzie,  Punc  ;  Urlando  Norman,  second  G  P. 

IIRST    INTERMEDIATE — G  ILS. 

Mario  Thepault,  Wr,  J'r,  Geog,  and  first  (j  V  :  .Vugusta 
Fabien,  A  and  second  G.P  ;  Eupliamia  AUan,  R  ;  Elizabeth  Pitts, 
R;  Jessie  Dunean,  Wr;  EmilyBrown,  Sp  :  EditliCressard,  Punc; 
Catherine  Lappin,  Punc  ;  Mary  Jlerron,  Punc 

FIRST    INTERMEDIATE — 110\S. 

Albert  Xicholson,  AVr  and  second  <";  P  ;  .James  McDougalI,  .Sp 
.^ud  Punc  ;  Alexander  Pringle,  R  :  Frank  Holiday,  Sp  .-  John 
lloliday,  A  ;  Hugli  Convey,  A  ;  Geo  Mountain,  Punc, 

SECOND    INTER.MEDIATE — CILS. 

IsabcUa  Finlayson,  A,  .Se,  Geog  and  first  G  P  ;  Eiiza  Currie,  R; 


Mary  Dunean,  Wr  ;  Maria  Sharp,  Sp  ;  Mary  Mitchell,  Fr  ;  Lena 
Millau,  Punc  ;  Quenten  Muir,  G  P. 

SECOND    INTERMEDIATE — ROYS. 

.Joseph  l'ccs,  Gram,  tirst  G  P  ;  John  Gordon,  Puuc 

IIRST    SENIOR — GIRI.S. 

Maitha  McMurdy,  Wr  and  Se;  Georgiana  Iles,  Punc. 

FIRST    SENIOR BOYS. 

Donald  Fraser,  R,  Alg,  Geom,  first  G  P  :  Dunean  Finlayson  ; 
Sp  ;  Henry  Steplien,  Punc. 

SECOND    SEMOIl GIRI.S. 

Elizabeth  Cuttlo,  .\,  Sr,  Gram,  and  second  *.r  p  ;  Catherine 
Garduer,  R  ;  Elizibcth  Goodfellow,  .Sp  ;  Christina  Ross,  Puuc. 

SECOND    SENIOR ROYS. 

Ilugh  More,  Wr,  !"r,  Geog,  Alg,  Geom,  Mens,  Botany,  l'une 
and  first  G  P;  Alfred  Barlow,  Mens,  Geog,  Gram,  Lat,  If,  and 
first  G  P  ;  James  Rutherford,  second  G  P. 

THE    .lOHN    niOTlIlNI.HAM    MEIIALS 

were  then  awarded  to  tlie  two  highest  pupils  of  the  British  auit 
Canadian  School,  Jliss  Christina  Galt  and  AVUliam  Tudor  being 
the  successful  candidates.  As  they  came  on  the  platform  they 
rcceivcd  a  burst  of  applause  from  their  schoolfellows.  The 
money  prizcs  for  drawing  \verc  then  given  by  Mr.  Ijunn. 

.MAVnr,  iiiNi;sTON 

delivered  a  luii'l'  aildrcss,  congivUtilaliiiy  tln'  tL'aclu'r.s 
aud  scliolars  iipuii  Uic  galhcring.  lie  saw  bcloro  liiiii. 
As  far  as  liis  eyo  conld  reach,  lie  saw  imnibcrs  of  wi'Il 
dressod,  liealtliy  aiul  liappy  cliiUlrcn.  and  no  oiie  conlij 
look  upou  Ihc'in  williout  acknowlodgiiig  tlic  sigjil  ol' a 
complète  rernlalii.in  of  llic  charge  of  unlieaUhiiipss  laid 
againsl  our  cily.  Ilr  assured  Uie  cliildreii  also  Ihal 
they  oughl  lo  be  IliaLikfuI  l'or  tlie  circumstanccs  in 
wliich  Providence  liad  [ilared  theiii  in  Ihat  lke>"liad  an 
opportunily  for  a  capital  éducation  tlirown  open  lo 
lliein  but  a  leYV  sicps  from  their  houses.  In  his  Mhc 
Mayorsi  \oungor  days,  scliools  were  not  so  plentifnl. 
and  a  walk  of  three  or  Tour  miles  Yvas  ofteii  the  portion 
ofjthc  scholar  ol'  that  tinie.  Ile  closed  by  wishing 
tlieni  one  and  ail — teachers  aiui  scholars — a  hearty 
enjoymeiit  of  the  holiday  season. 

Di\  Dawson  then  annonnced  a  holiday  in  ail  Ihc 
Conimissioners"  scliools,  in  order  to  allow  the  cliildrcn 
and  teachers  lo  attend  the  McGill  iSormal  School 
examinalions  to-day.  Ile  also  thanked  the  C.  P.  R.  for 
the  free  use  ofllieir  cars  in  rarrying  Ihc  si.'holars  lo 
tlie  Rink. 

The  national  aullieni  then  couclnded  llic  dayV 
prograninu'.  Tlie  arrangements  Ihronghoiil  \\  ererarried 
on  snccessfnlly.  and  Ihe  Ychicles  provided  for  tlie 
conveyance  of  the  children  from  their  respective  scliools 
to  the  place  of  gatheriug  were  admirably  nianagetl. 
The  accommodations  for  the  press  were  not  Ihongiiîof. 
however.  and  il  was  only  tlirough  the  thoughlfiilncss 
of  Aid.  Stcphens  that  seats  were  provided  on  tin- 
platform  iii  rear  of  the  speakers,  wliero  hearing  was 
ne.\t  to  impossible.  The  galhering  on  the  wliole. 
however,  was  surprisingly  successful,  wheii  the  largr 
uumberof  children  isconsidered,  audProfessorRobbiii- 
and  his  slaff  havc  rcasou  lo  be  coiigratulated  Ihat 
Cverylhing  passed  off  so  well  in  lliis  expérimental  ami 
inaugural  galhering  of  tin'  cily  scliools. 

.llo»!*-!  '■?>t!io©l. 

'l'iii'  l'xainination  id  |iiiiiil>  look  place  ycsierday 
moriiing.  aud  in  theeveniiig  Ihc  prizes  were  dislribiilrd 
in  tlie  vïpper  hall  of  the  McGill  Xoi-mal  School. 

The  hall,  as  is  nsual  on  such  occasions,  was  lillcd  In 
overllowing  wilh  visilors  intereslcd  in  the  occasion, 
and  there  were  présent  Principal  Dawson,  LL.  1).,  F.  l\. 
S.,  &c.,  Professor  McGregor,  T.  Ilicks,  hertd  niasler.  and 
Professor  Fowler  in  charge  of  Ihc  musical   deparlment. 
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Principal  Hicks  delivered  the  opening  address  briefly 
congratulating  the  cliildren  and  teachers  upon  the 
vvork  of  the  past  year,  and  suggesting  increased  efforts 
and  the  necessity  of  enlarged  accommodations  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  éducation  in  tliat  department 
to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  demands  wliich  an 
ever  increasing  and  prospérons  population  demanded. 

The  prize  list  of  tho  primary  department,  under  Mies 
Sloan,  was  then  callcd  up,  eacli  pupil  rceeiving  liis 
prize,  after  which  singing  was  led  Ijy  i^rofessor  Fowler. 
The  girls'  primary  Department  under  Miss  Swallow 
was  then  called  upon  to  receive  prizes,  each  pupil 
liling  np  and  receiving  her  prize  amid  the  applause  of 
lier  classmates.  Some  more  singing  and  then  the 
prizes  for  the  advanced  classes  of  boys  under  Mr.  T. 
Hicks  were  given.  After  moi'e  vocal  music  from  the 
wliole  school. 

Principal  Dawson  made  a  fcw  romarks  dwelling  upon 
the  early  history  of  the  school  and  the  remarkable  speed 
in  the  elementary  brandies  of  éducation  that  hadtaken 
place  since  it  opened.  Hc  was  glad  to  sce  the  profi- 
ciency  attained  by  the  school  in  gênerai,  and  directed 
the  scholars  never  to  forget  llie  debt  of  gratitude  they 
owed  to  the  teachers  and  Professors  in  charge  of  them. 
Tho  foUowing  are. 

THE  PRIZE  LIST. 
Note. — Tlie  fotlowing  exijlains  llio  abrcvialions  necessary  to 
coniJense  the  list  : — R,  Reading  ;  F,  l'Vcnch  ;  G  H,  General  History  ; 
E  H,  English  History  ;  E,  Etymology  ;  E  G,  English  Composition  ; 
Gr,  Grcdit  Marks;  G,  for  Geography  ;  Gm,  l'or  Geometry  ;  A,  l'or 
Arithmetic  ;  H  G,  for  History  of  Canada  ;  Gr,  for  Grammar  :  Sp,  far 
Spelling  ;  Al,  for  Algebra  ;'  L,  for  Latin  ;  W,  for  Writing  :  1^,  for 
Pliysics  ;  M  A,  for  Mental  Arithmetic  ;  P.  for  Punctnality  ;  T,  for 
Tables  ;  G,  for  Conduct  ;  li,  for  Itegularily  ;  D,  for  Drawing  ;  G  I, 
General  Improvement. 

Primary  deparlmcnt — Senior  scclion. 
Kifth  Class— W,  G,  C",  R,  P  and  A  ;  Susan  Bastian,  T,  Fr  and  G  ; 
Lizzie  Lawrie  ;  R,  S  and  G  ;  Minnie  Cooper,  W,  D  and  G  ;  Thos 
Cooper,  P,  and  C. 

Fourth  Class— Annie  Bavlis,  W  and  G,  Florence  Linlon,  U  and 
W  ;  Willie  Walklev,  R,  A,T,  H,  G  and  F  ;  Zilla  Clyde.  P  and  G  I  ; 
Eddie  Wliite,  P;  Jas  Boyd.  D,  A,  W  and  C. 

Third  Class — Johnnie  McDougall,  A,  G  and  H  ;  Miles  Graiil,  W 
and  D  ;  John  Myers,  S  and  P  ;  Horace  Duval,  P  ;  Chas  King,  P. 

Second  Class — Joseph  Barlow,  D.  A,  T,  G,  H,  1^  and  C  ;  Annie 
Murray,  R,  W,  F.  P,  n,  A,  G,  R  and  P. 

First  Class— Lily  O'Gradv,  W,  D  ;nid  II  ;  Nancy  Michaels,  S,  T, 
F,  F,  and  R  ;  Willie  Nichols,  S,  T,  C,  F,  C  and  U  ;  Jessie McBralney, 
S,  R  and  G. 

Junior  scclion. 
Fifth  Class— Thos  Weir,  S,  W  and  R  ;  Fred  Cooper,  T,  C  and  P; 
Willie  Duke,  A  and  R  ;  Harry  Cleghorn,  S,  T,  G  and  R. 

Fourth  Class^Clara  Bastian,  S,  T,  A,  G  and  C  ;  Lillie  Hart,  S,  T, 
G  and  P  ;  John  Starke,  S  and  T  ;  Lizabelle  Grabor,  S,  P  and  R. 

Third  Class — Alice  Barlow,  T,  A,  G,  W  and  P  ;  Isabel  Cameron, 
S  and  T  ;  Samuel  Linton.  S  and  T. 

Second  Glass^David  Grant,  S  and  A  ;  Tommy  McMann,  T  and  R  ; 
John  Randolphe,  G  ami  P  ;  Jessie  Gréer,  S  and  G. 

First  Class— Henry  King,  S,  T,  A,  W  and  P  ;  Fred  Gross,  S  and  A. 

Doy's  advanced  Department. 
Advanced   Class— James   Allan,   R,   F,   G   H,   E   H,    Ely,  E   C. 
Abraham  Greenberg,  P,  A,  G,  Gm,  Book-keoping.     "Walter  Turner, 
Th,  A,  P,  G,  H  of  C.     Uunbar  Browne,  Gr,  E  H,  Al,  L.     Edward  H 
Hamilton,  W,  D,  Physics.     Dnncan  D  McTaggarl,  M  .\  and  Al. 
Scntor  division. 
Tenlh  Class— McLeod,  S,  Ph,  Pr  A,  P,   G,  E,  H  and  G.     Olsen, 
R,  Th  A,  M  A,  Phys,  G.  Swan,  0  and  M  U.     Baker,  C  M  in  Prac  A, 
Gooke,  G  and  F. 

Ninth  Class— McPherson,  Th  A,  M  and  Pr  A  and  G.  Ruston,  R, 
S,  P,  P  G,  E  H.     Llovd,  C  M  and  M  D.     Ghadwick,  F  and  G. 

Eighth  Class- Bowles,  R,  E  C,  P,  Th  A,  M  A  and  Pr  A.  J  Ogilvio, 
Sji,  W,  E  G,  P  G,  Gr,  E  H,  G  and  M  D.'    D  Ugilvie,  R,  D  and  G. 

Intermedialc  division. 

îlh  Glass — Barlow,  G  and  G  ;  Michaels,  D  and  G  ;  Dresser,  Sp, 
W  and  Map  drawing  ;  Brady,  M,  A  and  G  ;  Deles  Ddrniers,  C,  and 
H  of  G. 

4th  Glass — D  Friedman,  R.  W  and  Map  di'awing  ;  Miirdoeh,  E.  C, 
A  and  G  ;  F  Brawn,  G,  H  of  G,  and  G  M  ;  A  Friedman,  R  and  S. 


5lh  Class — Lee,  D,  A  and  G  ;  Murray,  G  and  Map  drawing. 

4th  Class— Thompson,  D  and  G  ;  Warriclt,  W,  Map  drawing  and 
C  M  ;  Hasley,  R,  H  of  C  and  F  ;  Hersch,  A,  G  and  C. 

Juniors. 

3rd  Glass—McCrudden  (S  J),  A  and  C  Mj  T  McCaw,  R,  Sji  and 
G  ;  V  Martin,  M,  A,  G  and  F. 

2nd  Class— Wm  Bristowe,  G  and  G  ;  M'm  Gréer,  W  and  D  ;  Wni 
Marchbank,  Sp  and  F  ;  R  Cookc,  C  M  and  A  ;  Meycrs,  S|)  and  G  ; 
Ugilvy,  M  A,  A  and  C  M. 

Ist  Class— Myers,  Sp,  Gr  ;  John  Ogilvy,  M  A  and  Gr. 
Girls'  Department — Junior  division. 

Class  1 — A  Kydd,  Wr,  C  and  sewing;  Maria  Graber,  P. 

Class  2— Susie  Wolsh,  Wr,  C  and  G  ;  Isabel  Reed,  M  A,  G  M,  G 
and  P  ;  Maggie  Longmore,  D  and  Sewing  ;  Annie  Maltby,  S  and 
Arithmetic. 

Class  3— Ada  McCreadie,  D  and  P  ;  Rosa  Silverstone,  R,  Wr,  C, 
M  and  P  A  ;  Annie  Henry,  Se,  H,  G  ;  Grâce  Thompson,  G,  G  and 
sewing  ;  Mary  Jane  Murray,  S,  Fr,  C  M  and  Punctnality. 
Inlcrmediate  division. 

Class  4— Ida  Robins,  Sewing  Diligence  and  C  ;  Wilma  Ballzly,  R, 
C,  G  ;  Lizzie  Hamilton,  M  and  Practical  Arithmetic  and  C  ;  Maggie 
Donovan,  Sp,  D  and  Map  drawing. 

Class  5— Dora  McMann,  Sp,  D,  Theoretical  Arithmetic,  S-swing 
and  G  ;  Mary  Cox,  G  and  G. 

Glass  G— Ella  Sandham,  F,  Map  drawing  and  Sewing  ;  Alice 
McWatters,  M  A  and  improvement  ;  Bertha  Gross,  D,  C  H,  Sewing 
and  C  ;  Martlia  Cooper,  M  and  P  A  ;  Malilda  Anderson,  Sp  and  C  ; 
Alexandra  Dawson,  W  and  P  A  ;  Annie  McBeath,  R,  C,  T  A,  G,  G 
and  C. 

Class  7— Helena  Hart,  I'>,  Punc  and  C  ;  L  Baylis,  M  A,  C  H  anU 
Map  Drawing  ;  S  Thurston,  Map  Drawing  and  Sewing  ;  Lizzie  Lyster, 
C,  T  A,  C,  and  Punc  ;  Emily  Buchanan,  R,  Sp  and  D  ;  Mary  Hiirsl, 
G,  Gr  and  Crédit  Marks. 

■    Senior  division. 

Class  8— Eliza  Boyd,  Wr  and  Theoretical  Arithmetic  ;  Amelia 
Smith,  Sp  and  Fr. 

Class  'J — Jessie  Greenshields,  R,  Practical  Ai-ithmelicand  Sewing  ; 
Louisa  Cowan,  Wr  and  Fr  ;  Mary  AVeir,  E  H,  G,  Theoretical 
Arithmetic  and  Punc. 

Class  10 — Jane  Robinson,  Punc  and  Cu  ;  Maud  Martin,  R,  C, 
Physiology  ;  Bella  Laidlaw,  R,  Gp,  Wr,  Dr  ;  Jessie  Gardincr,  Fr, 
Puïic  and  C  ;  Marion  Russell,  Theoretical,  M  and  Practical  Arith- 
metic, G,  Gr,  E  H  and  Political  Geography. 

Advanced  Class— Barbara  Neill,  W  and  Al  ;  Julia  Hurst,  U  and 
Punc  ;  Minnie  Greenshields,  Sp,  T  and  P  A,  C  H  and  book-keejiing  ; 
Katie  Taylor,  Sp,  Fr  and  Al  ;  Sarah  Misell,  Hygiène  and  T  A;  Eliza 
Beyd,  D,  book-koeiiing.  Cr,  Punc  ;  Ella  Hilton,  P  and  T  A,  G,  G  H, 
and  Punc. 

Primarij  Department — Senior  scclion. 

Class  4 — Annie  Bayiis,  W,  (_;  ;  E'Ioience  Linlon,  R,  W  ;  Willie 
Walkely,  R,  A,  T,  H,  G,  F  ;  Zillah  Covle,  P,  G  I  ;  Fddio  While,  P; 
James  Boyd,  B,  A,  W,  C. 

Class  5— Edith  Turner,  W,  G,  G,  R,  P,  A  ;  Susan  Bastian,  T,  F, 
C  ;  Lizzie  Lawrie,  R,  Sp,  C  ;  Minnie  Cooper,  W,  D,  G  ;  Ellcn  Elliott, 
P,  C  ;  Philip  Pearson,  D,  G,  C  ;  Thos  Cooper,  P,  C. 

The  tatliolic  Coiiiiiicrcial  Aoadcniy  and  tlic 
Polyteclinic  Scliool. 

In  Noveniber,  1873,  as  our  readers  may  rnuenibcr, 
the  Calholic  Scliool  Commissioners  of  tins  cily.  willi 
the  support  of  the  Provincial  Government,  establislied, 
in  the  same  place  and  under  the  saine  direction  as  the 
Commercial  Academy,  a  Polytechnic  School,  for  the 
éducation  of  young  iiien  preparing  themselves  for  the 
iuduslrial  professions.  The  institution  of  such  a  meaiis 
of  instruction  cannol  but  be  regarded  as  a  great  advan- 
tage  to  the  counlry  and  onghl  to  be  welcomed  by  the 
public  generally  as  atl'ording  au  excellent  opening  for 
the  ambition  of  tliose  young  people,  the  lient  of  wliose 
mind  does  nol  lead  tliëm  to  adopt  the  alrcady  too  over 
crowded  professions  of  law  and  medicine.  Quite  reccntly 
the  scliool  bas  been  endowed  with  the  privilège  of 
granting  diplomas  in  Surveying  and  Civil  Engineering, 
like  the'McGill  and  Laval  Universities.  A  suggestion 
was  made  some  time  ago  by  the  Principal  (Mr.  Arcliam- 
bault)  to  tlie  intent  thaï  oiie  pupil  should  be  admitted 
gratis  from  eacli  counly — a  System  whicli  has  been 
found  to  work  admirably  in  the  Uuiled  States.  It  is  to 
be    hoped,    iu    ihe   inlcresl  of  the   Province,   ihat  the 
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Législature  will  authorizo  tliis  movcment,  which  Ihi; 
Minister  of  Public  luslruction  lias  already  sanctioned. 
The  success  wliicli  lias  attended  tlie  Polyteclniic  Scliool 
since  it  ha?  beeu  iu  opération  gives  promise  tliat  il  is 
destiued  to  do  a  great  work  in  the  cause  of  the  higlier 
industrial  éducation,  and  rendersreasonable  aiiy  désire 
on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  il  to  e.xtend  its  usefnl- 
ness. 

Yesterday  forenoon  a  public  e.xaniination  was  lon- 
ducted.  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Principal,  by 
Professors  Balaie,  MacDonald,  Piister  and  Haynes.  in 
Ihe  varions  branclies  perlaining  to  the  course  oïstudy, 
including  iiiathematics,  pure  and  applied,  physical 
science  and  linearaiid  ornaniental  drawing.  The  results 
were  niost  satisfactory  and  highly  credifable  to  liotli 
leachers  and  taught.  Aniong  those  présent  were  the 
lion.  Mr.  Gnibaml,  ^.  S.,  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Desmazure,  Mr. 
Martin,  M.  P.  P.,  and  Edward  Mni-pliy.  Flsrj.,  Conuiiis- 
sioner  of  Education.  The  questions  employed  to  test 
liie  progress  of  the  sludents  \vere  by  no  niea'ns  elenien- 
lary,  and  llioy  -were  answered  by  Ihe  sludents  witli  a 
pronipincss,  intelligence  and  lucidity  whicli  fully 
proved  tliat  tlieir  acquaintance  wilh  the  subjects  was 
Ihorough.  The  cxaminations  in  trigononielry,  geodesy, 
and  in  several  dcpartnieuls  of  natural  philosophv, 
especially  chemislry,  were  e.xceedingly  inlcresting,  aiid 
were  evidenlly  enjoyed  by  the  visitors  présent.  The 
tinie  was  too  short,  bowevèr,  to  admit  of  ail  the  subjects 
being  laken  np,  but,  if  they  liad  licen  entered  on,  we 
liave  no  donbt  thaï  there  would  hâve  bcen  displaycd 
oqnal  évidence  of  proficiency.  Some  of  the  drawings 
wliich  we  had  the  pl(;asnre  of  seeing  were  execnted 
witli  remarkable  accuracy  and  hnish.  Wanl  of  space 
unbappily  prevents  us  froni  apprecialing  them  as  they 
deserve,  l:mt  we  cannot  refrain  froni  nientioning  a  plan 
of  Mount  Royal,  with  the  différent  élévations  lately 
elaborated  ;  plans  of  bridges,  of  varions  Systems, 
English  and  American  ;  of  the  Pacilic  Railway,  with 
dévalions,  reduced  from  an  original  plan,  25  feel  in 
length  ;  of  the  Fourlli  Avenue  Tunnel,  and  of  the 
Eddystono  Lighthouse.  Tliis  lasl  is  really  a  mosl 
praiseworlhy  pièce  of  work.  Of  free  liand  and  perspec 
tivedrawing,  the  spécimens  noliced  were  good,  and  we 
were  shewii  some  protly  essays  in  cliartography. 

One  great  advantage  which"  the  sludents  botli  of  tlie 
Commercial  Academy  and  tlie  Polytechnic  school  pos- 
sess,  is  the  excellence  of  the  apparatus  of  ail  kinds 
befonging  to  the  cstablismenf.  Thechemical  laboratory 
bas,  perbaps,  few  superiors  in  Canada,  and  the  instru- 
ments and  other  material  for  the  illustration  of  natural 
philosophy,  natural  history  (tliough,  in  some  respects, 
as  yet  inconipletel  are  also  excellent.  The  deficicncies. 
wbich  e.xist  chielly  in  the  departmciit  of  gcology,  will 
soon,  we  understand,  lie  supplied. 

In  the  afternoon  the  examination  was  vcr\  pleasanllv 
supplemented  by  another  event — the  distribution  oï 
prizes  not  only  to  the  descrving 'students  of  the  Poly 
lechuic  School  but  to  the  pupils  of  the  Commercial 
Academy.  The  total  nuniber  in  the  laltei- at  présent  is 
•291,  and  in  the  jirimary  school  attached  to  it,  172: 
thèse,  with  12  studenls  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  raake 
a  total  of  475  persons  receiving  instruction  at  the 
institution.  To  a  fair  proportion  of  thèse  prizes  were 
awarded.  A  full  list  of  thèse  prizes  is  contained  i]i  the 
printed  report  of  the  Academy,  considerately  given  In- 
its  aulhorities  to  those  persons  who  are  or  ought  to  bc 
most  interestcd  in  its  work.  We  may  mention,  howe- 
ver,thc  foUowing  spécial  prizes  :  the  '•  Edward  Murphy  " 
prize — a  gold  medal  and  S50, — was  awarded  to  Napoléon 
Giroux,  apupil  of  the  Commercial  Course  ;  the"  Comte' 
prize — the  sum  of  SÔO — was  adjudged  to  Leopold  Girard, 


of  the  saine  course  ;  the  "  Jodoin  "  prize- — $50 — to 
Olivier  Dufresne,  of  the  same  course  ;  and  the  "  Mayor's 
Prize,"'  (the  gift  of  his  Worship  Dr.  Hingston),  was 
awarded  to  Peter  McCaifrey,  of  the  same  course.  Tliis 
is  the  first  year  tliat  this  last  prize  has  becn  awarded. 
Seventeen  pupils  of  the  Commercial  Course  received 
diplomas  of  capacity.  with  varying  degrees  of  distinc 
tion. 

Of  the  studenls  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  Mr.  Emile 
Vanier  won  the  first,  Mr.  Stanislas  Pariseau  the  second, 
and  Mr.  Gustave  Papineau,  the  third  prize  in  the  second 
year  of  the  engineering  course  ;  Messrs.  Noël  Gauthier 
and  George  Languedoc  obtained  prizes  in  the  first  year, 
and  Messrs.  George  Desbarats  and  Joseph  Tessier  were 
awarded  prizes  in  the  preparatory  course. 

The  disIrilnUion  of  prizes  was  witnessed  by  a  large 
nnmbcr  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  récipients  and 
of  those  favorable  to  the  progress  of  sound  éducation. 
The  pleasant  task  of  awarding  them  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Ouimet,  who  performed  the  duty  with 
grâce  of  manner,  made  more  gracions  by  kindly  words. 
The  prizes  were  ail  works  of  beanty  and  value — con- 
sisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  clioice  sélections  froni 
French  and  Englisli  literature. 

Pcnsioiiitnt  «lu  8i.  .\oiii  <lc  Iflavio,  IIoclicI:i^:i. 

The  annnal  examination  of  the  school  attached  to 
this  Couvent  was  held  before  a  large  and  liiglily 
fashionable  amlience.  The  pupils,  156  in  ail,  ranging 
from  5  to  15  years  of  âge,  were  attired  in  white  dresses, 
trimmed  with  lilne  saslies,  and  presented  an  exceedingly 
pretty  appearance.  Space,  will  only  permit  us  to  toucii 
upon  the  more  practical  and  usefnl  charactor  of  the 
proceedings.  otherwise  we  might  bave  enlarged  npon 
Ihe  beantifnl  and  varied  scenery,  grounds,  and  excellent 
interior  arrangements  of  the  school. 

Before  proceeding 'to  note  the  progrannnc  of  the  day, 
it^  will  inlerest  our  readers  to  know  something  of  the 
varions  art  stndies,  examples  of  whicli  were  submitted 
in  oiie  of  the  lowcr  rooms  for  the  inspection  of  visitors. 
There  were  at  least  200  of  exceedingly  elal^orate  spéci- 
mens of  painting,  needlework,  embroidery,  writing,  etc. 
Conspicuûus  among  them  was  a  large  lace  antimaccassar 
worked  in  lace,  in  lozeuge  pattern,  upon  a  scarlet  satin 
gronnd,  the  handiwork  of  Miss  Newman,  17  years  of 
âge.  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  onc  of  the  présent  year.  A 
water  color  drawing  by  Miss  Parsoiis,  of  New  Yoi'k, 
also  a  graduatc,  is  wortliy  of  mention  on  a^count  of  the 
gênerai  harmony  and  thoughtfulness  of  lier  snbject. 
''  David  '■  playing  upon  the  liarp,  an  elaborate  sample 
of  needlework,  containing  ail  the  ditlerent  stitches, 
from  the  plain  samples  to  Ihe  gold  buUiou,  is  woi-thy 
of  spécial  mention  on  account  of  the  skill  shown  iu  tlfe 
work.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  effort  of  iSIiss  Minute 
Cooke,  17  years  of  âge,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Passing 
on,  we  come  to  a  similar  pièce  of  needlework,  by  the 
Misses  ^Vurtele  of  Montréal,  entitled  "  The  Death  of 
Douglas.""  The  snbject  is  extremely  superior  in  its 
gênerai  eff'ect.  It  is  4i  x5à  feet  in  size.  An  oil  painting, 
*'  The  Falls  of  Reichenberg,"  by  Miss  Estelle  L.  Ensworth, 
of  Elniira,  N.  Y.,  is  carefuUy  and  well  painted  ;  the 
perspective  being  correct  iu  its  détail,  and  the  truthful- 
ness  of  the  water  etfecl  highly  commendalile  lo  the 
young  lady.  A  Shakesperian  stndy  from  King  John 
(5fl.  X  4ft.>  in  v.-ool  work,  contributetl  ]:iy  ÎMiss  ()"Meara. 
was  noticeable  for  the  In'illiant  harmonions  gronpiu'' 
of  the  figures,  wbich  possess  a  more  real  appearance 
than  is  usually  fourni  in  works  of  this  kind.  A  cra^•on 
drawing,  '■  The  ^Vatte)■horn,"'  by  ^Vliss  Moi'tarty,  a^ed 
16,  of  Boston,  is  one  of  the  bost  spécimens  of  ci-axon 
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drawing  wc  hâve  ever  seen  in  so  young  a  pupil.  A 
scène  from  Lake  George,  by  Miss  Mary  Nolan,  of 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  shows  iniich  care  and  natural 
abilily,  and'^  refiecls  high  credil  upon  thc  young  hidy. 
A  grolip  of  flowers  in  raised  woolwork,  erabroidered 
iipou  a  scarlet  silk  velvet  cushion,  thc  Work  of  Miss 
I>avinia  Rolland,  is  particularly  délicate  and  lieautiful, 
and  was  highly  extotled  l)y  lady  visilors  wlio  ^verc 
conipctent  judges  of  tins  particular  art.  An  album 
conlainingachoice  arrangemen  tof  thc  varions  analyses 
of  bolanical  subjecl  atl'orded  Miss  Ella  Haines,  of 
Ib'ooklyn,  thc  opportnnity  of  displaying  her  fine  taste 
in  tliis  Department.  The  work  mnst  hâve  cost  her  no 
lilllc  labor,  as  each  particular  leaf  was  adjusted  separa- 
lely.  Among  some  of  tlie  besl  samples  in  needlework 
was  au  album  containing  a  miniature  assortment  of  ail 
the  uecessary  articles  needful  for  a  lady's  trousseau, 
l>repared  by  a  little  girl  aged  9  years — Miss  llectorine 
Duhamel,  of  Montréal,  'l'hc  coUection  ineludes  every 
requisite  uecessary  l'or  a  complète  oullit,  from  the 
miniature  h andkerchiefto  the  costly  and  élégant  modem 
costume.  It  is,  we  believe,  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
school  that  each  pupil  is  obliged  to  do  her  own  ueces- 
sary sewing,  and  if  this  cxamplc  may  Ije  taken  as  an 
average  illustration  of  thc  young  ladies'  abilities  in 
this  particular,  it  is  a  siguiiicant  indication  of  Iheir 
future  usefulness.  Waul  of  spacc  prevents  furthcr 
référence  to  this  department,  and  we  eau  only  mention 
that  if  we  hâve  Jnot  described  tlic  works  [of  Miss  Ida 
Dugan,  13  years'  Brooklyn,  of  Miss  Josepliine  Mount, 
'  15  years,  Montréal,  aud  of  Miss  Mary  JibGratb,  Clinton, 
Massachusetts,  il  is  bccauso  timc  w  ill  not  permit  us  to 
do  so.  Sufficeit  to  say  they  were  excellent  of  their  kind 
— of  a  kind  whicli  reflects  mucb  crédit  upon  thc  Nous 
under  whose  instruction  they  bave  profited  so  well. 

In  writing,  Miss  Mary  Nolan,  Miss  Minnic  A.  Cookc 
and  Miss  Haynes  occupy  thc  tbrce  first  places  of  houor. 
Leltie  Shephard,  13  years  of  âge,  and  Lillic  Devlin,  IG 
years,  of  Montréal,  are  also  entitled  lo  bonoralde 
inenlion.  The  charactcrs  were  elegantly  formed,  clear 
and  beautifully  rounded.  Thc  number  of  spécimens  of 
cmbroidery  was  légion,  aud,  to  make  a  comparison 
would  be  a  difficult  task  indced,  so  we  givc  it  up  in 
despair. 

The  programme,  aparl  fr:ini  ihc  distribution  of  pri/.es, 
consisted  principally  of  piano-forte  niusic,  in  which  len 
pièces  were  used  lo  illustrale  thc  Ihorough  drill  which 
llie  pupils  bave  received  in  keeping  lime  and  iu  observ- 
ing  expression.  A  gênerai  review  of  this  important 
(dément  will  suiïice  for  ail  the  pièces  which  were 
played.  Thc  modulation  and  exactness  of  lime  gave 
évidence  that  the  luition  liad  nol  been  in  vain,  and  hère 
it  be  observed  that  Madame  Petipas,  whose  name  is 
familiar  to  our  citizens,  bas  succeeded  admirably.  As 
will  be  seen,  many  of  the  pièces  are  exceedingly  dilïicult 
to  read  salisfaclorily,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  Ihe 
young  ladies  acquitted  themselves  admirably.  Oue 
i'eature  of  this  cxcelleul  school  especally  worthy  of 
référence  is  the  succesful  introduction  ofan  intellectual 
basis  in  thc  practice  of  music.  Through  l'rof.  E.  A 
Robbiifs  System  of  harmony,  which  is  taught  as  a 
ri'gular  brandi  of  éducation,  thc  pupils  were  iuiliated  in 
.lannary,  1875,  iu  a  course  of  lectures  in  this  sludy,  by 
Lliis  gentleman,  which  lias  been  thoroughly  carriedout 
Ihrough  the  year,  undcr  llie  able  assistance  of  Mrs.  L 
A.  AUeyu.  When  we  consider  the  usually  superficial 
luanncr  iu  wliich  music  is  taught  now-a-days,  the 
value  of  this  System  canuot  be  too  highly  eslimed.  The 
cxaminalion  of  Ihe  classes  in  Harmony  last  Monday 
week  passed  otï  with  great  crédit  to  the  pupils  and 
leachcr. 


do  wi'  gatlier  lu 
aud  ail  liCMutiful 
shiuiug    upon    II 
glitlering  aniid 
earls,  a  clustcr 


The  programme  opened  with  the  ''Défile  Mardi"  (F']. 
Ketterer.) — Misses  V.  Mount,  F.  Horne,  A.  Lorange,  M. 
Gagnon,  J.  Mount,  K.  Moriarty,  M.  Trnteau,  H.  Mai- 
diand,  M.  Weldon,  G.  Bourassa,  L.  Newman,  E.  Tour- 
ville,  G.  Walker,  M.  Poupart,  I.  Bernard,  G.  Francœur, 
M.  Tourville,  M.  Rourkc,  F.  Curren. 
The  prologue  read  by  Miss  J.  Parsous  was  as  foUows  : 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen^ — This  is  our  harvesl  feast  to- 
day  wlience  wc  galber  in  the  fruits  of  thc  sccd  sown 
du'ring  IbepasI  yenr.  Most  gratefully  do  wc  appréciatif 
the  houor  of  your  présence,  trusling  that  yonr  kind 
wishes  will  imt  lie  wanling  lo  hover  round  our  Iriumphs 
like  while-winged  angels  and  draw  down  blessings  on 
tlieni  from  on  bigh. 

A  very  fair  harvesl  we  reap,  this  oiic  of  intellectual 

labor.    ^Ve  greet  it  with  suiiles  aud  song,  and  as  ils 

crown  encirdes  each  brow,  thc  lieart  throbs  and  the 

eyes  brigliten  with  the  Ihoughts  of  the  dear  oues  al 

home  for  wliom  thèse  trophies  havc  been  soughl  and 

won.     But  willi  il  cornes  anolher  harvest  fairer  still 

and  far  more  prccious  ;  crowned,  too,  wilh  sunlight. 

thc  glory  of  which  shimmcrs  through  a  hazc  of  lears. 

Ainoug  ils  mystic  treasuresare  actsof  dévotion,  motbcr 

like  in   their  disiuleresledness  ;  Ihere   are  moments  ol 

close    union    willi   God,   and    ail   those    summer   sky 

changes  of  school-girl  lime  thaï  wilh  some  ot  us   hâve 

finishcd  forev(,'i-.  cxcepl  iu   memory,  ^^•here   they  shall 

livc  eternally.    And    lliis  is  thc   harvest  of  Ihe  heart, 

reaped  fromïhe  past  year  of  couvent  lifc.  Rcvcrcntiy 

ils  fruits,   lenderly  wrcalh   ils  llowcrs, 

as  they  are  with  Ihe  sunlight  of  Hope. 

lem,    and   the    tear-drops  of  Farewell 

their  leaves,  aud   place  tliem  iu  oui' 

of  loveliness,   whose  sweel  pei'fumes 

will  impregualc  our  wliole  lives.  and  ever  recallingthc 

happy  pasl,  waft  our  Ihoughts  through  the  dim  future 

to  Heaven  forevermore. 

Awariliiig  Ihe  gold  medals  to  (lie  &ucccssrul  gradualus,  whos-o 
namcs  are  :  Miss  Adèle  Roy,  Miss  Rossetta  Newman,  Miss  Jaiif 
Parsons,  Ncw-York,  and  Miss"Maggie  Sullivan,  Chicago. 

Medals  of  Honor  were  also  given  for  application  in  Uie  stmly  oC 
Uio  l'Ycnch  language  lo  Miss  L  O'Meara,  and  to  Miss  M  Uagnon,  fui- 
Ihe  same  in  the  studv  oC  English. 

Trio  final  do  l'Opéra— La  Dame  Blanche  de  Boieldieu;  sung  by 
Misses  E  O'Brien,  J  l'arsons  and  L.  Newman  (pupils  of  Madnmi' 
Petitpas.) 

Hewards  of  McriL  wei-e  received  by  Messrs.  M  LeChcvallier.  M 
ïi'ainor,  F  Wurtole,  A  O'Brien.  C  Walker,  L  Newman,  M  (Jook,  T 
Mount,  R  Chêne,  L  Devlin,  M  Poupart,  F  Curran,  H  Si  Loui.s,  A 
I^orange  and  E  Tourville. 

Overlure,  Guiliaunie  Tell,  S  Sniilh  ;  Miss  M  O'Meara,  ,1.  O'Mearif. 
L  O'Meara,  E  Haines,  L  Devlin,  E  Payne,  M  Sullivan  :  L  llodrigue, 
B  Ghene,  I  Voligny,  A  Généreux,  A  Robillard.  M  Clément,  II  Si. 
Louis.  E  Ensworlh  and  M  Cook. 

Award  of  prizcs  for  good  conduct,  application  and  gênerai  pruli- 
eiencv  :  For  good  conduct  by  Misses  L  O'Meara,  M  Gagnon,  M. 
Nolaii  and  F  Wurlele  ;  application.  Misses  M  Gagnon,  N  Cliillon,  V 
Wurlele  and  T   Voligny  ;  gênerai  proliciency.   Misse?  10   Enswoi'tli.  ■ 
M  (iagnon,  M  O'Meara  and  10  Haine. 

Marclio  Ti-iumphale,  D  A  Goria— Misses  M  Traiiiur  .iiiil  L  Gidin;, 
(iniiiils  o(  Madame  Petitpas.) 

'liie  awards  in  class  prizes  were  so  numerous  llial  our  spacc  will 
ontv  admit  of  naming  llie  successful  scholars  in  each. 

l''"irsl  class  in  Frencli  and  ils  varions  bi'anelies— Miss  I,  (l'Me.iia, 
Mary  Trainor  and  Mary  Nolan. 

Iil  Aslronomy.  Ithelorie,  Grammur,  Guiiver^alion.  Uecilalimi. 
Composition,  Cliêmislrv,  XVriting,  to  Annie  Gah  in. 

Anaivsis,  Deelamalion,  and  Ancienl  Hislory,  lo  Annie  O'Brien. 
Thc  names  ol'  Ihe  otliei-  successful  compelitors  in  Ihe  English  coui-se 
were  Corine  W.ilker.  lOstelle  Ihisworlli,  Lyilia  Newnum,  Estelle 
O'Brien. 

Second  Class  in  French.— A  Loranger,  Ida  \  otigny,  Eugène 
Tourville,  AnloincUe  Généreux,  Blanclic  Sicotli.',  Malvina  Tourville, 
Anloinelle  MerL'ill,  Henriella  Marcliand. 

Second  Class  in  English. — Minnic  Cook,  Nannie  Chilton,  Lollie 
Gibnoy,  Ivate  Moriarl\ ,  Minnic  (TMeara.  Lily  Devlin,  Erva  Payne, 
Jubtiua  O'Meara. 
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Third  Class  in  Frencli. — Misses  F  Bernard,  Délia  Tellier,  Malvina 
Oenereux,  Alcxandra  Tourville,  Courinne  Francœur,  Marie  Cloment, 
Kliza  Lorange,  Marie  Lorange,  Albertine  Francœur. 

Thii-d  Class  111  English. — Marie  Lechevalier,  Florence  Wiirlelc. 
.losepliine  Mowal,  Rosalie  Cliene,  Hannah  Tordoft',  Fannie  Cunan, 
Marie  Pike,  Florence  Honie,  Mary  Rourke,  L  McCready,  E  Hames, 
Mary  Ann  McGralli,  Ida  Dugan,  A  Borlliwick. 

FoiirlU  Class  in  French. — Misses  M  Pouparl.  Laiira  Rodrigue, 
.losephine  Gagnon,  Delima  Thibault,  Anna  Fauteaux,  Or|ilialia 
Valois,  Albertine  Archambaull. 

Fourth  Class  in  English.— Missis  Gerlie  Holman,  Mary  .Vnn  Scolh, 
Ma  Meyers,  Anada  Soly,  Aggie  Sullivan,  Minnie  Havnes,  Virginia 
Mount,  Hatlie  Brady,  Letie  Shepard,  Alice  Casy,  Maggie  Durack. 

l'Util  Class  in  French. — Misses  Louise  Debigârre,  Clara  Bourassa. 
.(nstina  Larivee,  .Vmanda  Deschanips.  Marie  Louise  Genereaux,  Marie 
Louise  Leblanc. 

Fit'lli  Class  in  Englibli. — Misses  Emma  Wilson,  M  CoUins,  .Iulia 
(;asey,  Johanna  Higgarty. 

Si\th  Class  in  French. — Misses  Eugénie  Daigenauft,  Charlotte  de 
Uourville,  H  Voligny.  Blanche  Brunni,  Maria  Crevier,  Maria  Bedard, 
Eugénie  Fontaine,  H  Duhamel,  V  Brunet,  Maria  Louise  Quevillon, 
Zaida  Dufresne,  Euclina  Desmarteau,  Corinne  Tourville. 

Sixlh  Class  in  English.— Misses  Kate  Lowe,  Ella  Horne,  l,nretta 
Gallagher,  Gertie  Devlin,  Mary  .\nn  Leliadie. 

Preparatory  French  Class.— Misses  A  Archambault.  Georgette 
Benoit,  Georgianna  GeoflVion,  Joséphine  Quevillon,  Ida  Desnoyers, 
H.TUiine  de  Rouviile,  E  Lafleur,  Corinne  Lalleur,  Marie  Rolland." 

Preparatory  English  Class.— Misses  Lettie  Horne,  Hatlie  Wililou, 
-Mlle  Hughes,  Gerlie  Allyn. 

•'  Marche  Gideste,  "'  Qùai-tette,  li\  Misses  J  Larivee,  C  de  Rouviile. 
H  de  Honville,  M  Crevier.  A  Sullivan,  B  Brunet,  Y  Brunet,  G  Benoit, 
An  Fauteux,  Al  Fauteux,  H  Diihainel,  Z  Dufresne,  M  L  Leblanc,  A 
'l'ourville,  C  Tourville,  M  Bedaixl,  G  Cevlin,  E  Horne,  L  Shepard,  G 
(icollHon,  J  Hagarty,  MCollins,  J  Casev,  L  Gallagher,  Al  .\rchani- 
hault,  O  Valois,  È  Desniarteau,  An  "Archambault,  ,J  Gagnon,  D 
Thibeault,  M  L  Quevillon,  J.  Quevillon. 

\  number  ol'  prizes  were  awarded  for  tlie  following  : — Sewing, 
embroidery,  music,  drawing  and  painting,  wliich  come  uuder  Ihe 
heudiing  of  lirst  course  prizes.  The  list  is  not  classilied  clearlv 
enough  to  enable  us  with  faoility  lo  give  the  se|)arate  subje.'ts  fo"r 
which  the  prizes  are  given.  màny  of  the  pupils  liaving  Veceived 
prizes  lor  more  than  one  subject  in  thèse  departments. 

Isl  Course  — Misses  Lizzie  O'Meara,  Marie  Gagnon,  Marie  Leche- 
vallier,  Mary  Trainor,  Mary  Nolan,  Florence  Wurlele,  Katie  Moriartx . 
Abbe'O'Brien  :  Annie  Galvin,  Corinne  Walker,  Estelle  Enswortii, 
Lydia  Newman,  Estelle  O'Brien,  Minnie  Cook,  Ninnie  Chilton, 
.losephine  Mount,  Lottie  labnev,  Rosalie  Chêne,  Minnie  O'Meara, 
L  Devlin,  M  Weldon,  M  Poupart,  H  TondolT,  Fannv  Curran,  Ewd 
Payne,  A.  Si.  Louis,  M  Pike,  A  Loran,  E  Tourville,  M.  Truteau,  Ida 
Voligny,  Antoinette  Généreux.  A.  liobillard,  Blanch  Sicotte,  T 
Bernard,  F.  Home,  G  Holman,  Mary  Ann  Scott,  Ida  Mevers,  Clara 
Clara  Bourassa,  Louisa  Debigure. 

■ind  Course.— Misses  Délia  Tillier,  Juslina  O'Meara,  Marv  Bourke, 
Aggie  Sullivan,  Antoinette  Merrill,  Malvina  Généreux,"  Malvina 
Tourville,  Alcxandra  Tourville,  Jnstina  Laurin,  Corinne  Francœur, 
Minnie  Haines,  Ella  Haines,  Joséphine  Gagnon,  Virginia  Mount, 
lîliza  Lorange,  Blanche  Gauthier,  Laura  Rodrique,  Henrietta  Mar- 
chand, L  Rolland,  Lizzie  McCready,  Mary  Ann  McGrath,  Maria 
Clément,  Marie  Lorange,  Albertina  Francœur,  Delima  ThihaïUl, 
Anna  Fauteau,  O.  Valois,  Albeiiina  Albertina  Archambaull  Lottie 
Shepard,  Maggie  Durack.  W  L  Généreux,  ■\larie  Louise  Leblanc, 
Kale  Lowe,  M  Collins,  Jolianna  Haggarty,  Gerlie  Devlin. 

Petit  PENSiON.NAT.—Eugenie  Daigenault,  Corinne  TourviUi.',  Marie 
Ri'dard,  Charlotte  de  RouvUle,  B  Brunet,  G  Benoit,  A  Archambault, 
Eugénie  Fontaine,  Hermine  de  Rouviile,  H  Lalleur,  H  Duhamel,  Ella 
Herne,  M  L  Quevillon,  Joséphine  Quielle,  Corinne  Lafleur. 

The  following  pupils  in  Madame  Petipas,  musie  classes  were 
awarded  prizes  ; — 

For  vocal  music — Misses  L  Newman,  B  Gauthier,  K  Moriartv. 

For  instrumental  music — Misses  Mary  Tiainor,  Lottie  Gibnev, 
Josie  Parsons. 

Three  handsome  gold  crosses  were  given  bv  Professer  Robbins  for 
prùliciency  in  the  stuily  of  lus  svstem  of  Harmonv,  lo  Misses  A 
Galvin,  M  Trainor  and  T  O'Meara.  " 

The  programme  concluded  by  a  grand  duo  du  cown?ineinenl 
(H  Herz),  by  Misses  M  O'Meara,  L  O'Meara,  L  Généreux,  L  l)i-vlin, 
B  Sicotte,  M  Sullivan,  A.  Roy,  E  O'Brien. 

Jusl  preceding  the  concliisioii  Mv.  .Vlplionse  Dosjar- 
dins,  M.  P.,  made  a  coiisi-attilatory  speoch  to  Ihe  pupils, 
whom  lie  rompliinonted  iipoii  Uio  iiiiprinoinoiil  liiin- 
had  attained  in  ihe  varions  sul)jerls. 

The  Molher  Seholasliqne,  assisted  l)y  Sisler  Tha'is,  of 
St.  Joseph,   read   the  list  ûf  prizes,   anil  tlie  pupils  were 


crowned  with  handsome  vvreaths  by  Sister  Rosnlin, 
assisted  by  Sister  Laura. 

Tiirougli  Ihe  kiiidness  of  Sister  Etienne  our  i-eporler 
wa.s  shown  ovcr  the  school,  whieli,  in  poinl  of  coinlbrl, 
ele.gance,  .seneral  convenience  and  hoine-like  surrond- 
ings,  can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  The  dorniilories  are 
large  and  weïl  ventilated  ;  Ihe  sludies  for  the  older 
.graduâtes  are  e.xtremeh  iieat  and  cozy,  while  Ihe 
varions  elass  rooius  are  ie|ilete  wilh  evèrv'  facilil\'  bu- 
edncational  pnrposes. 

ilfile  Kn«l  I>eai-.>rntc  IiiMiUition. 

The  closing  e.xaininalioii  for  the  season,  nnd  annu.'il 
distribution  of  prizes,  took  place  at  the  above  instilnlion 
yesterdayjuorning,  before  a  large  nuinljerof  speclators, 
aniong  whoni  were  a  uuniber  of  the  patents  of  tiie 
pnpils.  Notwilhstauding  the  fact  that  the  oldest  of  the 
pupils  bave  beeii  sludying  only  two  years,  the  e.xamin 
alion  was  a  mosl  salisfactory  one,  and  highly  apprecial- 
ed  by  the  parents  and  friends  of  Ihe  scholars.  The 
prizes  were  distribnted  by  the  Rev.  Father  Taillon,  and 
among  Ihe  most  sticcessful  compelitors  were  Théophile 
Fouruier,  Idlege  Lavallee,  Eustache  Choqnette,  Dennis 
O  Boyle,  Eniile  Grize  and  Joseph  (Jandelle  ;  the  latler 
excelîed  in  artieulation,  reciting  the  Lord's  Pi-ayer  and 
was  perfectly  iinderstood  by  ail  présent.  yVI  Ihe  rlose 
of  the  exercises  an  address  was  read  by  John  McHngh 
on  ■•  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Education  of  Deaf-Mntes," 
and  the  nntold  blessiugs  il  lias  Ijeeu  to  Iheni,  mnch  of 
wiiich  is  due  to  Abbe  de  l'Epee.  One  was  also  read  in 
Freiu'h  by  O.  Choquelte,  Ihanking  the  spectalors  for  the 
inleresl  nianifested  liy  tliein  during  the  e.xaniinalion 
and  the  gênerai  syinpàtliy  e.xtended  lowavds  them.  The 
sludies  are  of  a  gênerai  character,  and  the  one  ihing  in 
which  some  of  the  pupils  se(Mn  lo  e.xhibit  great  genins 
is  drawing.  Quite  a  number  of  highly  iinished  heads, 
busts  and  faces  were  shown,  and  displayed  the  giftetl 
talents  of  Iheir  respective  aulhors.  Two  pièces  in  crayon 
— St.  George  Slaying  the  dragon  and  our  Saviour  wear- 
ing  the  wreath  of  thorns-^e.xecuted  by  two  of  the 
scholars,  are  to  be  seen  hanging  in  Ihe  instilnlion  and 
do  the  donors  no  mean  honor. 


OFFICIAL    NOTICES 

l>opar<  nient  oi' Publie  Ini^truetiou. 

iJll'l.OM.VS  ORaNTED  DV  BO.IRDS  OF  KXAMINEI^S 
MONTREAL  (protestant). 

AcADEMins,  'M  class  lEl  :  Messrs.  Robert  Weir  and  VVin.  Alev, 
Weii', 

MociKi,  Scilooi..  Isl  c'/rt.v.v  (F|  :  Miss  Adèle  Biendeau.  2d  cluss 
IF)  Misses  Anaïs  Bruneau,  Marie  Dirringer,  .Sophie  Shoppard  ;  (E;  : 
Misses  Jennie  Frost,  Elizabeth  Granl  and  Messrs.  Wm.  II.  Hiok-, 
John  Henry  Rogers  and  S.  E.  Walson. 

Ei.EMENTAnv  ScHOOi-,  Isl  clùss  (El  :  Messrs,  Jas.  .V.  Arnold,  Silas 
A.  Labonlé,  Alfred  Rose  and  James  Tipping  ;  Misses  Eliz.  CimplM-ll, 
Hatlie  S.  Corbin,  f)aroline  Goodfellow,  Hannah  M,  Kenney,  Maiy 
McColl,  Sarali  II.  Mauning,  Isabella  Morrin,  Mary  E.  Phillips,  Ad.i 
Smith,  Frances  C.  Strong,  Hannah  Eliz.  Thompson,  Arnia  Mai'ia 
Wales,  Mary  'Walson,  Maggie  E,  AViUianis,  Lizzie  Young.  (F)  : 
Fleurida  Gosse,  Rosalie  McLaren  and  Léa  Mathie.  2d  class  (K|  : 
Misses  Alphonsine  Haniel,  Azilda  L,iri\ièri'.  Emma  Vessol  ;  (E)  :  Mr. 
Idiilip  iM-aser, 

T,  .\.  GiusoN,  seeretary, 

Ist  Jiiup  1H7G. 
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ST.    HYACINTHE. 

MoDiîL  SciiooL,  Isl  class  :  Misses  Delphine  Tniileaii,  AmainJa 
Laforcc. 

Elementary  Sciiooi-,  Isl  class:  Mr.  Herménégilflo  Brunello,  Misses 
Adélina  Blanchard,  Malhilda  Fredolte,  Ilorlense  Trudeau,  Alphon- 
siiie  (iodin,  Emélie  Senécal,  Elise  Martin,  Elise  Goulet,  Arthémise 
Sylvestre,  Victorine  Iluot,  Marie  Louise  Malo,  Gélina  Allaire,  Uélima 
Blanchard,  Angelina  Roy  :  Misses  Dcliihine  Trudeau  and  Amanda 
Laforce  liave  aiso  oblaineil  their  di]]loiii;i  Ibr  elementary  school. 

N.  ('■kuvais,  secrelaj'V. 

SI.  Charles,  Il  th  May  l«7G. 

KAMOUIIASKA   (catliolic). 

Ei.i:mi;ntary  Scnooi.,  Isl  class  (F)  :  Misses  Virginie  Beauli.eu,  Glis- 
serie  Bérubé,  Catherine  Desjardins,  Iléliine  Dionne,  Emma  DiUié, 
Mai-ie  Adélaïde  Dumais,  Célina  Francœnr,  Denise  Mailloux,  Azélie 
Moj'oau,  Cidina  Thibault.  2d  class  (F)  :  Antonia  Caron,  Elvina 
Massé,  Marie  Délima  St.  Pierre. 

.T.  G.  Pi:i.i  ETU'.n,  seerelai'v. 
'  Kaniouraska,  3rd  May  IS7C. 

y  

stanstead. 

Ei.EMENTAiiY  ScHOOL,  I Si  clttss  (E)  :  Misscs  Mary  A.  Fiehl,  Laura 
A.  Blounl,  Mary  E.  Wells,  Jennie  Reedand  Messrs.  Edward  A.  Davis, 
George  Brock.  "  '2d  class  (E)  :  Miss  Mary  Schoolcrart  and  James  P. 
Parker. 

Ei-EMENTAiiv  SenooL,  Isl  class  (F)  :  Misses  Aglae  Trudeau,  (E)  : 
Maggie  Allan.  Eibbie  Dow.  lloUie  S.  Ilumphrey,  Lucinda  A.  Rééd. 
Sarali  E.  Locke,  Flora  E.  BuUock,  Ida  E.  Merrill,  Edna  H.  Bodwell, 
Emma  Chase,  Clara  J.  Comslock,  Henrietta  Davis  and  M.  Wallace  R. 
Packard.  2nd  class  (A)  :  Misses  Clara  M.  Searles,  Ella  Impey, 
Helcn  D.  Rider,  Hannali  E.  Ghurch,  Jennelle  Kier,  Annetta  Frosl, 
Grâce  A.  Young,  Alice  M.  Humithiey,  Annie  Raymond,  Jennie 
Re-xford,  Ida  A.  Boynton. 

G.  A.  RienAittisoN.  seeretary. 

Stanstead.  I  Uh  February  and  -Jnd  May  I87G. 

euAriLEVorx  a.xd  saouenay. 
Ei.Ein:\TAr,Y  Seiiooi.,    Isl  class  (F)  :    Miss.  Philomène    Tremblay. 
2nd  (7((\i  II'')  :  Miss.  Adélaïde  Lavoie. 

tais.  BoiviN.  sei'relary. 
Charlevoix,  "înd  Ma\    1870. 

CinCOUTIMl. 

Elementary,  Isl  class  (F):  Misses  Mario  Louise  Lachauce  and 
and  Louise  Virginie  Laehance. 

Tus.  N.  GrouTiEn,  seeretary. 
Glhcoutimi,  3rd  Mny  I87C. 

WATERLOO  AND  swEETSBeur,  (prolcstan t) . 

Ei.EMi'XTARv  SeiiooL,  Isl  class  (A)  :  Misses  Helen  M.  Johnson, 
Elizabelh  Lindsay,  Rachel  Townsend,  Lydia  Bock,  Mary  J.  Beallie, 
Julie  Baker,  Emma  Babcock,  Eineroy  E.  Corey,  Polly  Currio,  Fannie 
A.  Douglass,  Ida  K.  Farnham,  Ella  M.  Hurli)ert,  Èliza  Jane  Hall, 
Carrie  McCarty,  Julia  Martin,  Martha  E.  McCrum,  Jennie  Morgan, 
Ella  J.  Ross,  Jennie  Seale,  Patience  E.  Seale,  Anna  K.  Scott,  Carrie 
H,  Slinehour,  Hatlie  S.  Sliufell,  Mary  F.  Taber,  Margaret  Tibbets. 
Agnes  Yales  and  Messrs.  John  P.  Ilail,  Jolm  Parker,  William  Beach. 
înd  class  (A)  :  Misscs  Martha  Goodwill,  Nellie  M.  Bedard,  Gheslinai 
Bullard,  Bridget  Connor,  Ida  F.  Dra|ier,  Emma  Drew,  Clara  A. 
George,  Adolia  Green,  Clara  A.  Joyal,  Zannetla  A.  Lewis,  Calisia 
Parsons,  Marv  A.  Payne,  Ida  E.  Sniiler,  Flora  Wilson,  Jeanie  P. 
Walson  (H  MM.  Arehibald  Galbraith  et  William  R.  MeLaughIin. 

Wm.  GinsoN,  seeretary. 

Adams\illi",  '.Uli  l''eliruary  ami  8th  May  1870. 

yiJEiiE<;  (calholic). 

Mmiii:i.  School,  înd  class  (F)  :  Misses  Célina  Sylvain,  M.  E.xilda 
Canlin  et  MM.  Firiuiu  Létourneau  et  Jean-Ba|itisle  Tremblay  ;  (A)  : 
Dlle.   Margaret  llelen  O'Rcilly. 

Flkmiintary  SciioOL,  Isl  class  [V]  :  Misses  Ani-élie  Bergeron,  M. 
l''l(irida  Couloni))!',  M.  Delphine  Didisie,  M.  Mathilde  Fournier,  M. 
Odile  Garneau,  Rosalie  Grégoire,  M.  Li'a  Leclerc,  Emma  Levasseur, 
M.  Alodie  Mercier,  M.  Vieloria  Onellel,  Domililde  Paquet  and  M. 
Fugénic  Pelletier,  Marie-Louis(.'  Boilard,  M.  Ib-loïse  Boilard,  M. 
Kniérise  Drapeau,  Rosalie  Gagnon  and  M.  Sophie  Trudel  ;  (Fand  A)  : 
Misses  Marie  Gusselin,  Célina  Italie  aii.l  M.  Louise  Mélanie  lihéaumc  ; 
(F)  andînd  (A):  Misses  PliiloméiK!  Dion  ;  (A)  and  2nd  (K)  :  Mi.ss.  Mary 
Jane  l''inn  anil  M.  Jcjseph  Itargadun  ;  (A):  Misses  Margaret  Jane 
Hawkius  and  Mary  (iertrude  lleatley.  'iiid  (7fl,v.v  (F)  :  Misses  Di'liina 
BaiIlHigeun,  M.  Soulanges  Beaudoiii,  M.  Knielie  Biltner,  M.  Flore 
Bussièri',  M.  Hélène  Cainilon,  Sara  Chabot.  Denise   Alhalie  Collin, 


M.  Anatala  Palmiro  Collin,  M.  Eulalie  Caroline  Couture,  Véronique 
Eslher  Dionne,  M.  Cédulie  Godbout,  M.  Elise  Laçasse,  M.  Célina 
Labrecque,  M.  Joséphine  Laroche,  M.  Adélaïde  Lépine,  M.  Sopliie 
Martineau,  M.  Délima  Martineau,  M.  Sophie  Nolel,  M.  Emma  Proulx, 
M.  Ozithe  Soucy,  M.  Athala  Vallée,  Marie  Vallière,  M.  Mathilde 
DeVarennes,  Emélie  Gagnon,  Odile  Gingras,  M.  Stella  Pelletier,  M. 
Emma  Perrault  and  M.  Olive  Ratti'  ;  (A)  :  Miss.  Joséjihine  Deniers. 

N.  Laçasse,  seeretary. 
Qiieljec,  Isl  February  anl'imlMay   I87G. 

oiKiJEc  (iirolestanl,. 

MoDEL  Sciiooi..  înd  class  {.\)  :  Miss.  Susan  Stevens  and  Annie 
Kelly. 

Elementary  Si:uool,  Ist  class  Ik)  :  Misses  SarahJamieson,  Rebecca 
MoU'alt.  Eliza  Smith,  Kate  .\hern,  Chrisiiana  Cooper  and  MM.  Samuel 
Fortier  and  Samuel  Collins.  2nd  class  {Xj  :  Misses  Flora  J.  Solandt, 
Elizalieth  Kean,  Chailotte  Uamsay.  Elizabelh  Ferguson,  Mary  Gordon, 
E.  F.  Barrow,  H.  M.  Hnlchiesou  and  Frauces  Stalon. 

James  Wii.kie,  seeretary. 

Québec,  .'îrd  .Vugusl  IS70. 

nicHEMOND  (protestant). 

Elementary  School,  Ist  class  (A)  :  Misses  Jane  H.  Bernard,  Krena 
M.  Glampet,  Irena  Cummings,  Margaret  Hall,  Carrie  J.  Morrill, 
Emma  Silver,  Violet  J.  Thorburn,  Ella  E.  Walker,  Annie  G.  White, 
Dame  Elizabelh  G.  Gowen  and  MM.  Sheldon  H.  Haddock  and  Loel 
Allen  Wilkio.  2nd  class  (.\)  :  Misses  Elizabelh  Jane  Beallie, 
Florence  V.  Gumming.  Mary  Lay,  Mary  E.  Marshall,  Ida  V.  Morrill. 
Sarah  lieed  and  MM.  Henry  Campbell  and  Thomas  Driver. 


Richemond,  Olh  Ma\   IS7 


C.  P.  Cleveland,  seeretary. 


don.wenture. 

Elementary  School,  Isl  class  (F  and  A):  Misses  Marie-.\gnès 
Berlhelol,  Marie-Cécile-Joséphine  Landry,  .Marie-ThéodisleCyr, Marie- 
Emilie  Audel,  Marie-Flavie-Elzire  Smith,  Marie-Ermente  Boudrean, 
Mary-Eliza  Stewarl  ;  (F)  :  Misses  Marie-Rose  Comeau,  Marie-Angélique 
Desbigarré,  Marie-Virginie  Guité  dite  Green,  Marie-Julie  Poirier  and 
M.  Pierre  Cyr  ;  (A)  :  Misses  Isabella  Harper,  Lilias  Fairserviceand  M. 
Lemuel  M.  Nely.  2nd  class  (Ai  :  Misses  Marie-Rose  Gomean,  Marie- 
.Vngélique  Desbigarré  and  M.  Pierre  Cyr. 


Garlelon,  Mh  Aug-ust  IS70. 


P.  J.  Ri  EL,  asst.-secKetary. 


TREE-RIVERS. 

MoDEL  Sciiooi.,  Isl  class  (F|  :  Misses  Louise  Oouin,  Malliihle 
l'.obitaille,  Olivine  Richard,  Alphonsine  Giroux  ;  (F  and  A)  :  M. 
Alphonse  Pierre  Gélinas.  2nd  class  (A)  ;  Misses  Louise  Gouin, 
Olivine  Richard,  Alphonsine  Giroux. 

Elementary  School,  Isl  e/«.«  (F;  :  Misses  Emélie  Cloulier,  Emma 
Trépanier,  Emma  Loltinville,  Domithilde  Lambert,  Virginie  Cloulier, 
Phélanise  Noél,  Edwardinna  Loltinville,  Grâce  Elizabeih  Hall.  2nd 
class  (F)  :  Misses  Salomée  Lefebre,  Caroline  Dupont,  Rose  Anna 
Deshaie,  Marie  Dupuis,  Luce  Gélinas,  Arline  Laeourse,  Léa  Richard, 
Philomène  Richard,  Eliza  Gélinas,  Eslelle  Bédard,  Anaslasie  Pinard 
and  Eugénie  Perreault. 

Ei'HREM  Dueresne,  seeretary. 

Three  Rivers,  7tli  Augiist  1870. 


l'OETR.^Sr. 


The  I>ark  IIiiiilMiiiaii. 

By  Charles  Heavysece. 

I  dreamed  it  was  eve,  and  athwart  the  grey  gloom, 
Behold  !  a  dark  huntsman,  dark  coming  like  doom  ; 
Who,  raising  his  liand,  slowly  wound  a  Yveird  Iiorn, 
Far  o'er  the  wide  dimness  its  eclioes  were  borne  ; 
liang  dirge-like  and  dismal 
Tlirough  skyd  abysmal, 

Wherein  hung  the  moon  to  a  crescent  doivn  shorn. 
Tlie  blasts  of  his  bugle  grew  wilder,  more  eei-ie, 
As  gaily  he  galloped  like  one  never  weaiy, 
Adown  the  dim  valley  so  dolelul  .and  dreaiy, 
And  woke  the  tired  twilight  with  eclioes  foilorn. 
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Forlorn  were  the  sounds,  and  their  burden  was  drear 

As  the  sighing  of  winds  in  the  wane  of  the  year  ; — 

As  the  sighing  of  winds  in  a  ghoul-liaunted  vale, 

Or  howling  of  spirits  in  régions  of  baie  ; 

The  Goblin  of  Kuin 

Black  niischief  seemed  biewing  ; 

And,  wringing  her  liands  at  lier  sudden  undoing, 

The  woe-stricken  landscape  uplifted  her  wail. 

I  still  dreamed  my  dream,  and  beheld  him  career — 

Fly  on  like  the  wind  after  ghosts  of  the  deer — 

Fly  on  like  the  wind,  or  the  shaft  from  the  bo^v, 

Or  avalanche  urging  from  régions  of  snow; 

Ot  star  that  is  shot  by  the  Gods  from  its  sphère  : 

Ile  bore  a  Winged  Fate  on  tlie  point  of  his  spear  ; 

Ilis  eyes  were  as  coals  that  in  frost  tiercely  glow, 

Ur  diamonds  in  darkness —  "  Dark  iluntsman,  what,  ho  !  " 

"Wliat,  ho  !  "  I  demanded,  and  heard  the  weird  horp 
Replying  with  dolefullest  breathings  of  scorn  ; 
The  moon  had  gone  down, 
No  longer  did  crown 

With  crescent  the  landscape,  now  lying  light-lorn  ; 
But  rose  amidst  horror  and  forms  half  unseen 
A  cry  as  of  hounds  coming  hungry  and  lean  ; 
That,  swelling  sonorous  as  upwards  they  bore, 
Filled  ail  the  vast  air  with  their  many-mouthed  roar. 

Roared,  roared  the  wild  hunt  ;  the  pack  ravened,  they  fiew  ; 

The  weird  horn  went  winding  a  dismal  adieu  ; 

With  hubbub  appalling, 

Hound  unto  hound  calling, 

Each  fleet-footed  monster  its  shaggy  length  threw  ; 

Till  faint  grew  the  echoes.  came  feebler  the  bay, 

As  thunder  when  tempests  are  passing  away. 

As  down  the  ravine  in  loud  rage  th*e  tiood  goes, 

As  through  the  looped  Iluin  the  hurricane  blows, 

So  down  the  dark  valley  the  eager  pack  sped 

With  howlings  to  Ilades,  the  home  of  the  dead  :  — 

Therein  they  descended  like  créatures  breeze-borne, 

Or  grovelling  vapeurs  by  distance  shape-shorn  ; 

And,  lost  in  the  depths  of  that  shadowy  shore, 

Hounds,  horn,  and  dark  huntsman  alarmed  me  no  more. 

For  who  that  is  mortal  could  meet  without  fear 

The  Figure  endowed  with  the  Fate-winged  spear  7 

Or  temper  his  breath 

At  thy  présence,  O  Deatli, 

Who  hunteth  for  soûls  as  one  hunteth  the  deer  ! 


MISCELLANY 


Where  the  Sun  does  not  Set. — A  seen  witnessed  some  by 
travellers  ie  the  north  of  Xorway,  from  a  cliff  elevated  a 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  is  tlms  described  : — "  At  our  feet 
the  océan  stretched  away  in  the  silent  vastness  ;  the  sound  of 
its  waver  scarcely  reached  our  airy  look-out  ;  away  in  the  north 
the  huge  old  sun  swung  low  along  the  horizon  like  the  slow 
beat  of  the  pendulum  in  the  tall  clock  of  our  grandfather's 
parlour  corner.  We  ail  stood  silent  looking  at  our  watches. 
When  both  hands  came  together  at  twelve,  midnight,  the  f  uU 
round  orb  hung  triumphantly  above  the  waves,  a  bridge  of  gold 
running  due  north,  spanning  the  water  between  us  and  liim. 
There  he  slione  in  silent  majesty,  whioh  knew  no  settmg.  We 
involuntarily  took  oti'our  hats  ;  no  word  was  said.  Combine, 
if  you  can,  the  most  brilliant  sunrise  and  sunset  you  ever  saw, 
and  the  beauties  will  pale  before  the  gorgeous  colouring  which 
now  lit  up  océan,  heaven,  and  mountain.  In  half  an  hour  the 
sun  had  swung  up  perceptibly  on  his  beat,  the  colours  changed 
to  those  of  morning,  a  fresh  breeze  rippled  over  the  Hood, 
one  songster  after  another  piped  up  in  tlie  grove  behind  us — 
we  had  slid  into  another  day." 

English  Heigns. — Queen  Victoria  has  now  attained  a  very 
high  rank  on  the  roU  of  our  Kings  for  length  of  reign  ;  having 
lately  passed  Henry  VIll,  and  Henry  VI,  she  now  stands  fifth 
in  order,  being  still  junior  or  inferior  only  to  Elizabeth,  and 
the  three  long  Thirds,  Edward,  Henry,  and  George.  Of  our 
early  Englisli  or  ante  Xorm.in  Kings  no  other  reigned  so  long 


as  Ethelred  the  Unready,  but  Kis  38  yearsare  already  exceeded 
by  our  présent  Sovereigr.'s  39  years.  EHzabeth's  reign,  from 
the  death  of  Mary,  Xov.  IT,  1 '),58,  to  her  owa  death,  March  24, 
1C03,  lasted  il  years  and  120  days  ;  so  that  Victoria  has  to 
reign  five  years  l'iG  daj's  beyond  to-day  before  she  will  equal 
her  great  i'orerunner.  Then  will  remain  ahead  only  Edward 
III,  fA)  years  and  nearly  tive  months  ;  Henry  III,  50  years  and 
three  months.  But  of  course  even  thèse  long  reigns  look  short 
V>y  the  side,  of  72  years  of  Louis  XIV,  of  France.  Probably  no 
two  successive  Kings  of  any  country  reigned  over  so  long  a 
space  of  time  between  them  of  Louis  XIV,  and  Louis  XV,  who 
from  1043  to  1774  made  up  together  131  years,  or  an  average  of 
rather  more  than  6J  years  per  reign.  How  long  will  it  be 
before  France  enjoys  or  suflers  131  consécutive  years  of  rule 
under  two  persons,  or  even  under  two  forms  of  government  ? 

Mr.  Ruslciii's  Adcice  on  Di-ess.—I>vess  as  plainly  as  your  parents 
will  allow  you  :  but  in  bright  colours  (if  they  become  you),  and 
in  the  best  materials — that  is  to  say,  in  those  which  will  wear 
the  longest.  When  you  are  really  in  want  of  a  new  dress,  buy 
it  (or  make  it)  in  the  fashion,  but  never  quit  an  old  onemerely 
because  it  has  become  unfashionable.  And  if  the  fashion  be 
costly,  you  must  not  foUow  it.  You  may  wear  broad  stripes  or 
narrow,  bright  colours  or  dark,  short  petticoats  or  long  (in 
modération)  as  the  public  wish  you  ;  but  you  must  not  buy 
yards  of  useless  stuff  to  make  a  knot  or  a  flounce  of,  nor  drag 
them  behind  \ou  over  the  ground,  and  your  walking  dress 
must  never  touch  the  ground  at  ail.  I  hâve  lost  much  of  the 
faith  I  once  had  in  the  common  sensé  and  even  in  the  personal 
delicacy  of  the  présent  race  of  average  English  women,  by 
seeing  how  they  will  allow  their  dresses  to  sweep  the  streets, 
if  it  is  the  fashion  to  be  scavengers.  ♦  *  •  Learn  dressmaking 
yourself,  with  pains  and  time,  and  use  a  part  of  every  day  in 
needle-work,  making  as  pretty  dresses  as  you  can  for  poor 
people  who  hâve  not  time  or  taste  to  make  them  nicely  for 
themselves.  You  are  to  show  them  in  your  own  wearing  what 
is  most  right  and  graceful,  ,and  help  them  to  choose  what  will 
be  prettiest  and  most  becoming  in  their  own  station.  If  they 
see  tliat  you  never  try  to  dress  above  yours  they  will  not  try 
to  dress  above  theirs.  Read  the  little  scène  between  Miss 
Somers  and  .Simple  Susan,  in  the  draper's  shop,  in  Jliss  Ege- 
worth's  '•  Parent's  Assistant,"  and,  by  the  way,  if  you  hâve 
I  not  that  book,  let  it  Ije  thenext  birthday  présent  you  askpapa 
or  uncle  for. 

Iran  in  Buildings. — Invaluable  as  iron  is,  says  the  Pall  Mail 
Gazette,  when  properly  handled,  it  isa  very  treacherousmaterial 
when  left  to  follow  its  own  course  without  constant  and  compé- 
tent inspection.  It  is  ofteir  carefully  embedded  in  the  mortar 
of  a  building  without  tlie  slightest  suspicion  of  the  fact  that 
from  the  moment  of  its  being  embedded  it  commences  a  slow 
but  irresistable  process  that  must  resuit,  unless  provision  be 
made  to  prevent  it,  in  the  destruction  of  the  building  it  was 
intended  to  strengthen.  Instances  are  familiar  to  the  engineer 
of  the  splitting  and  bursting  of  brick  walls  from  the  rusting  of 
hoop-iron  between  ihe  courses  of  bricks,  which  was  inserted 
f,jr  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  bond.  If  the  bricks  had 
been  laid  in  Roman  cément  no  mischief  would  hâve  ensued,  as 
this  material  when  set  eflectually  prevents  thatchemical  action 
which  lime  mortar  invariably  occasions.  One  of  the  most 
striking  instances  that  can  be  cited  of  the  slow  but  ultimately 
destructive  action  of  iron  plates  inserted  in  a  building  was 
detected  in  the  tomb  of  King  Henry  VII,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  some  ten  years  ago.  Most  of  the  métal  work  of  that 
structure  was  either  copper  or  bronze  ;  but  at  the  four  angles 
of  the  tomb  itself,  where  the  slab  bearing  the  Royal  efligy 
rested  on  the  costly  stonework  of  the  sides,  iron  plates  had 
been  inserted  by  way  of  bond.     Slowly  and  steadily  for  three 


Carbon  from  the  atmosphère  or  from  the  mortar  of  the  tomb, 
and  coated  themselves  with  dense  plates  of  rust  of  three  or 
four  times  their  own  thickness  on  either  side.  The  resuit  of 
this  irrésistible  wedge  was  the  twisting  and  rising  of  the  rest 
of  the  work,  and  had  not  thèse  plates  been  removed  when  the 
grille  was  cleaned,  tliey  would,  sooner  or  later,  hâve  overthrown 
the  tomb.  We  hâve  hère  the  case  of  the  seoular  action  of  the 
same  cause,  of  which  the  more  r.apid  and  easily  ascertainable 
action  flooded  the  hospital  the  other  day. 

— Home  and  School  for  August  contains  a  curious  inquiry 
into  the  identity  of  the  Behemoth  and  Leviathan  of  .Scripture. 
The  writer,   Mr.  Will  Wallace  H.Trney,   collating  the  vigorous 
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descriptive  passages  of  Job,  and  placing  them  side  bv  side  with    liotwalrr  boUle  al  liis  lof  t,  dreaml  ûf  wal 

the  description?  of  modem  scientists,  proves  that  Beliemoth  is    A  Iroiiblesomo  corn  miikos  a  man  dream 

not  the  hippopotamus,  and  that  Leviathan  is  not  the  crocodile,    aii.l  a  rmgin?'  '" Ht^  e'2';sj'as  cnused  ilrea 

as  Biblical  commentators  hâve  generally  assumed  ;   l>ut  that 

Ibrmer   is   the   extinct   Megatherium,   and   the   latter   is   the 

Iclitbyosaunis,   or   sea-serpent   of  seamen  ?    The   remarkable 

conclusion  of  the  jiaper  is  that  the  animais  ivhich  comparative 

anatomists  describe  from  an  examination  of  tlie  fossil  remains 

must  hâve  been  seen  in  liie  by  the  writer  of  Job,  and  hence 

were    contemporaneous    with    man.     The    other    illustrated 

articles  are   "  Ehinoceroses  "—a  hunt  in  South  Al'rica  being 

the   sulyect  of  a   spirited   engraving  ;   and   tlie   "  Botanical 

Studies  "  of  John  Williamsou,  in  which  the  writer,  taking  the 

Jeflersonia  dipliylla,  or  twin-leal',  a  common  though  peculiar 

wild  fiower,  adapts  its  leaf  and  flovver  to  art  purposes.     ïhe 

professional  papers  are  "  Is  Being  Built,"  by  Professor  Joynes, 

of  Vanderbilt    University,    \\'ith  a   running   commentary   by 

the   editor  ;    "  Practical   Elocution  ;  ''    "Oxford  University, 

England  ;  "    '"  Spelling,''  etc.     There  are  the  iisiial  sprightly 

and  scholarly  notes  in    the  editorial  department  concerning 

récent  movements   in   the   tields   of   éducation,  science,    and 

literature. 

On  Ureami/)ij. — 'ïhe  -^fcoiitt  ûl'Pi-ùlessor  Ferrioi's  Uvo  lectures  on 
••  Slccp  and  Dreaniiug"  was  ilelivereil  at  llic  Londou  Institution  on 
Monday  afternoon  beforo  a  crowdod  audi^^nce.  and  was  dovolod  to 
iho  latter  subject,  with  the  cxco|-ition  ol'a  l)rief  resutiic  of  liis  former 
It'Oliu'C  on  Sleep  by  way  of  inlrû(hiclion.  Sloop,  lie  had  sliown,  was 
iho  repose  of  tlie  brain  as  the  organ  of  consciousness,  and  soimd 
sieep  the  cessation  of  conscious  activity.  Ib:'  set  aside  as  unsound  Ibo 
iloctrino  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  who,  from  the  phcnomena  of  dreaming, 
liad  ai'gued  the  continuousness  of  consciousncss  during  sleep.     Tlie 


brain,  though  a  unity,  was  a  complex  unily,  and  lo  différent  parts   coireo-l 


t,  dreaml  of  walking  ujj  llie  cralcr  of  .T.lna. 
of  serpents  biting  liis  fool, 
eams  of  marriage  bells.  Tlie 
bliie  di'viïs  and  ollier  horrors  seen  by  Iho  victims  of  delirium  Iremcns 
wore  analogousiy  ex]ilained.  Viscéral  comlitions  were  Unown  lo  be 
niost  fréquent  sources  of  dreains.  Tlie  liungry  dream  of  feasls,  tlif 
tlilrsly  of  watcr,  and  the  dropsical  of  drowning!  From  the  condition 
ofthe  digestive  organs  aroso  nightmare.  Mental  or  bodily  déjection 
shows  ilself  in  oppressimi  of  Ifie  cliest,  and  tliis  vice  rersà,  causes 
mental  or  bodily  dépression  by  Ihe  law  of  association.  We  fecl  a 
hideous  .uilmalsilting  on  us.  '  The  oppression  leads  to  an  effort  al 
libération,  and  \ve  wake  from  nightmare  witli  a  sci-eam.  Berea- 
vement  makes  us  di-rain  ofoiir  lost  ones,  and  we  sce  Ihein  so  vividiy 
that  our  dreams  liecomc  real  apparitions.  Incohérent  dreaming,  in 
which  Iho  currenls  of  ideation  gel  jumbled  togellier,  was  happily 
compareil  to  Iho  changes  prodnced  liy  the  sliaken  kaléidoscope.  Il 
was  remarked  lliat  llieiv  was  never  anylliing  absolulely  new  in  onr 
dreams  :  wo  never  dream  of  anylhing  of  wliich  oui-  -sensés  are  wholly 
ignoranl,  The  Jjlind  do  not  dreâm  Ihat  tliey  see,  norlhc  deaf  ofmusii-. 
Hère  a  letter  is  missing  fn.m  ihe  fount  ofïype.  Our  faney  in  dreams 
is  awake,  and  the  faculties  which  should  c'heck  il  are  asleep.  Hence 
we  are  wont  lo  sav  thaï  nolhing  surprises  us  in  sleep.  ^  The  leclurer 
proccedcd  lo  slied"  light  on  such  facts  as  that  probicms  hâve  been 
solved  by  mathematicims  in  their  dreams  which  harl  utlcrly  bafflcd 
them  wlîen  awake.  So  Ihe  poet  tlainpbell  excogilated  in  his  sleeij 
the  celebrated  sentence,  "  For  coming  events  cast  their  sliadows 
before."  (Jne  beautiful  illuslration  the  leclurer  used.  The  bran, 
he  said,  might  becoine  a  palimpsest,  the  effaced  wriling  on  whioli 
oftpn  reapiiearcd.  Past  impressions  were  imperfeclly  rubbed  oui 
and  the  jiresent  written  over  il,  but  pasl  memories  would  revisil  us 
in  our  dreams,  if  not  in  our  waking  liours.  Of  the  tenaoity  ot 
meinorv,  a  marvellons  illustration  was  cilcd  from  Trovelyan's  "  l.ile 
of  Maccàulav,"  wlio  picked  up  while  he  was  wailing  in  a  Cambridge 


dillerent  fonctions  belongod.  llcnoe,  aecording  lo  the  analogy  of  Ihe 
liodily  functions,  ono  part  and  ils  function  niay  rest  while  others  are 
in  action.  The  partial  activity  of  the  brain  was  Ihe  explanation  of 
dreaming.  Conscious  activity  bolongs  lo   the  hemi.spheres  proper  of 
Iho  brain.  The  parts  below,  in  so  far  as  Ihey  are  independent,  are 
concerned  in  actions  describcd  as  reflex,  sensi-motor,  &c. ,  and  thèse 
can  go  on  as  well  during  sleep  as  in  our  waking  hours.  Uiagrams  of 
the  brain  were  reforredto  in  illuslration.  The  brain  was  the  organ 
of  consciousness,  and  it  Iherefore — nol  Ihe  ganglions  of  Ihe  nervous 
System,  as  held  by  Dr.  Carpcnlcr  ,ind  others — was  the  organ  of  sen- 
s.ilion.  The  plienomena  of  hemi-anrestliesia  were  ciled  in  proof  For 
iMch  class  of  impressions  Ihere  were  spécial  régions  of  consciousness 
in  tho  brain.  The  lectuier  was  even  disposed  to  localize  attention 
anil  the  liig'ier  intellectual  faculties.  The  impressions  received  were 
photographed  on  the  brain,  and  were  capable  of  being  revived.    But 
['»[■  this  power  of  recalling  them  no  knowledgo  would  be  possible. 
Memory,  or  the  regislration  of  sensé  impressions,  is  the  ullimale 
basisûfall  our  mental  furnilure.  Eacli  pièce  of  that  furniture  has  its 
l'iinction,  like  Ihe  lelters  in  a  compositor's  case.     We  bave  a  siglit- 
iiii'mory,  an  ear-memory,  Ac.  Whcii  thinking,  or  engaged  in  ideation, 
we  are  but  recalling,  as  sliown  by  Iferberl  Spencer  and  Bain,  onr 
original  sensations  and  acls  ofcognition,  Some  movc  their  lips  when 
ihinking,  as  though  summoning  up  Ihe  names  for  their  former  sen- 
salions.  Commonly  tlie  reproduction  was  very  fainl,  bul  in  some 
instances  it  was  nearly  or  quito  as  vi\id  as  the  original  sensation. 
It  was  so  wilh  Goethe   and  other   pools,  with  jiainters,  religions 
rnlliusiasts,  and  wilh  lliose  called  siiirilualists.    Il  was  so  also  in 
delirium  and  mania,  and  Ihere  was  always  something  morbid  aboul  1 
such  cases.  The  auditory  |ili.niiloms  ol  musical  comiiosers  .ind  others 
wi'i'C  spoken  of  Tln' impressions  inade  on  tasle  and  smell  were  not  I 
ol'len   so  -vividiy  leproducod,  bul   is  was   ollierwisc  wilh   those  ofl 
toucli.  The  relation  lielween  visceric  euphoria  or  dysplioria  was  nexl  I 
illustrated,  and   the  laws  of  association  of  ideas,  as  laid  ilown  bj  i 
l.aycock  and  conlirmed  by  Dr.  Carpenler.    Tlie  nature  of  this  asso- 
rialion  wil!  vary  as  individuals,  but  if  Ihe  man  be  known  as  well  as 
Ihe  gênerai  laws,  il  will  be  iiossible  lo  read  his  thouglits.     Hère  the 
li'ciurer  read  a  slriking  extracl  from   F.  .\.   Poe,  ("  Murders  in  the 
Itiii'  Morgue,"  vol.  I,  p.  'lO!)),  whicli  wasreceivi'd  wilh  loud  applanse. 
■fin' furegoing  principlos  were  Ihi'n  aiiplied   lo  dreaming.   In   accor- 
daiice  with  the  laws  laid  down  tlio.se  portions  of  the   bi'.iin  mosi 
conlinuously  in  action  would  require  the  lonjest  rest. 

Hence  the  centres  of  allenlion  would  sleep  while  the  functions 
.illied  to  rollex  actions  would  more  easily  awaken.  The  brain  in 
sli'ep  was  compared  to  a  calin  pool  iii  wliicli  :i  slone  causes  ripples 
liable  to  iulerruption  by  other  ri|iples  similarly  caused.  So  the 
ripples  of  ideation  gel  confused.  liiil,  agaiii,  Ihe  circle  on  the  pool 
iiiay  not  be  inleirn|ited,  and  llien  Ihe  ideatiuii  will  he  re^'ular.  The 
riirrent  of  iilealion  niay  bi'  cohérent  or  incohereni.  The  inosl  vivid 
assoi'iation,  which  is  conimonly  the  lalesl,  dominâtes  ovfr  llie  rest. 
Dr.  Iteid,  tlie  metaphysician,  di'eamt  of  being  scalped  by  an  Indian. 
There  wa-  a  blibti'r  U|juii   bis   boad.      Dr.  tln'i'oiy.  through  having  a 


louse  for  a  postehaise  a  country  newspaper 


fontaining  two 


poetical  iii.'ces,  one,  ■•  liellection^  of  an  Kxile,"  and  the  other  a 
■•  Parod5.on  a  Welsh  Ballad."  Micaulay  looked  them  once  Ihrougli, 
and  never  gave  them  a  forther  Ihoughl  for  forly  years,  when  he 
repeated  them  ivithoul  the  change  of  a  single  word. 

—  The  Pennsyîeania  Scliool  Journal  for  August  is  received.  It 
is  a  holiday  nnniber  and  contains  some  02  pages,  mostly  niatter 
descriptive  of  certain  buildings  at  the  Centennial,  .as  Machinery 
Hall,  Agricultur.al  Il.all,  The  Women's  Pavillon,  llorticultural 
Hall,  Mémorial  Hall,  the  Art  Annex,  and  others,  together  with 
extended  descriptions  of  varions  educational  exhibits.  In  the 
last  issue  of  The  Journal  the  V.  S.  Government  Building  was 
treated  at  length.  Thèse  is.sues  of  July  and  Augnst  aflbrd  the 
most  .satisfactory  guide  to  the  visitor  that  we  havo  yet  seen. 
ïhey  are  worth  the  price  of  the  full  year's  subscription  to  any 
teacher  or  director  who  proposes  to  visit  the  great  Exposition. 

The  price  of  TJie  Journal  is  $1.00  per  year,  Address  J.  P. 
Wickersham  A  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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l'rolessor  Iliixicy  ou  tlic  TeacliiuK  of  Science  iu 
Schools. 

A  k^riui'o  ou  '■  Tho  Metliod  ol'  Teachinj;  Scieiu-es  in 
Sc.hools"  wa.s  delivcred  on  SaUirday,  llio  lOlli  Juno,  by 
Prolessor  Hii.xlcy,  in  llio  large  Hall  of  tho  Watl  Institution, 
Kdinburgh,  to  lin,'  inembers  of  the  Edinburgh  branoh  of 
the  Educdlional  Instilute  of  Scotland.  The  altendance,  as 
might  be  e.xpcclod  froni  Ihe  rcputatioii  of  the  lectiirer, 
was  \  ory  large,  and  ou  the  platform  were  Mr.  Maurice 
l'atorsou,  Principal  of  the  Fi'ee  Cluirch  Training  Collège, 
Prolessor  Ilodgson,  Dr.  Donaldson,  Dr.  Ogilvie,  Dr.  Jamos 
Bryco,  Dr.  J.  Pryde,  Dr.  Lces,  Dr.  Graham,  Dr.  Ross,  and 
a  largo  nninljor  of  Ihe  most  distinguished  teachers 
connected  with  the  schools  in  and  aronnd  Edinburgh. 
Mr.  Palersou  having  been  voted  inlo  the  chair.  Professer 
Huxley,  who  w;is  received  with  applause,  rose,  and  deli- 
vered  the  foUowing  address  : — 

The  System  of  tonching  science,  like  ail  wholosome 
tliings,  had  grown  ont  of  practical  necessities.  In  alinost 
ail  cases  a  science  was  Ihe  outcome  of  an  art.  People 
had  begun  to  feel  the  necessily  of  systematising  the  rulcs 
of   the   art.   and  for   building  on   thom   to  the   furthest 


e.xtent,  and  thèse  rules  of  the  art  had  beconio  wlial  Ihey 
now  called  science.  Tliis  was  emincntly  the  case  wilïi 
tho  science  the  teaching  of  which  iirst  becatne  properly 
orgaiiised — he  meant  the  science  of  anatoniy.  The 
necessity  for  a  knowledge  of  Ihat  science  grew  ont  of 
médecine.  It  became  needfnl  tliat  mon  should  undersland 
the  structure  of  the  liuman  body,  not  merely  as  a  inatlor 
of  curiosily,  and  that  they  slioufd  bave  such  a  knowledge 
as  thoroughly  as  they  possessed  an  acquaintance  with 
the  ordinary  alTairs  of  life.  It  was  found  that,  in  ordcr 
to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  anatomy,  they  could  not 
trust  inerely  to  the  oral  ,nstruction  of  the  teacher,  e.xcel 
lent  and  usoful  as  that  miglit  be.  They  could  not  trust  to 
that  kind  of  teaching  suppleinentcd  by  books,  and  even 
aided  by  diagrams,  and  showing  tlie  things  upon  the 
lecturer's  table.  But,  in  order  to  bave  knowledge  which 
could  be  dcpended  upon,  it  inust  be  actjuired  by  the  per- 
son  taugbt  going  over  the  matler  which  he  had  to  know 
hiraself,  and  learning  at  (îrst  liand,  so  that  froin  that 
tinie  forth  his  knowledge  would  be  as  good  as  that  posses- 
sed by  his  teacher.  Now,  in  order  to  acquire  such  know- 
ledge, dissecting  rooius  and  anatomical  laboratories  were 
established,  in  which  Ihe  student  weiil  to  work  for  hini- 
sclf,  verifying  ail  that  lie  had  been  told,  and  basing  his 
i\.nowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  huinan  body  upon  the 
actual  inspection  and  observation  of  the  facts.  Ile  could 
almost  remember  the  time  when  the  teaching  of  anatomy 
was  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  but  in  the  présent  day.  no 
anatomical  school  would  be  thought  worthy  of  the  narne 
if  it  did  not,  in  addition  to  the  Icaching  of  the  professer 
and  the  handbook,  provide  the  means  by  wich  tlie  stu- 
dent could  work  practically.  As  other  sciences  had  grown 
and  acquired  a  practical  importance,  and  had  become 
more  or  less  the  foundation  of  professions  where  e.xact 
knowledge  became  of  greal  practical  value,  they  had 
found  themselves  constrained  to  follow  the  e.xample  set 
in  the  case  of  anatomy.  Chemists  were  among  the  fu-sl 
to  do  so.  No  one  would  now  dream  of  teaching  che- 
mistry  as  taught  in  every  university  in  this  kingdom 
within  the  memory  of  living  man,  without  any  sugges- 
tion of  practical  instruction.  What  had  taken  place  in 
chemistry  had  taken  place  in  physics,  natural  philoso- 
phy,  botany,  physiology,  in  short,  in  every  branch  of 
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scii-iico — he  vvas  now  speaking  simply  of.  Ihe  physical 
science  thaï  was  seriously  cultivaletl.  In  France  and 
Germany,  especially  in  the  latler  country,  the  laboratories 
for  praciical  teaching  had  now  attained  niarvellous  mag- 
nilnde  anrl  astonisliing  completeness  of  equipment.  Even 
in  Ihis  country,  slow  as  we  are,  great  changes  Iiad  been 
carried  ont.  Within  the  last  few  years  hotli  of  our  great 
Universities  had  i^stabUshed  lahoratories  for  praciical 
teaching,  and  it  was  beingdone  where  it  couldbe  carried 
ont  in  the  Universities  of  ScoUand.  Our  great  University 
of  lOdinbiirg,  one  of  the  most  important  educational 
institutions  of  the  three  kingdoms,  in  regard  to  science 
was  simpiy  not  doing  ail  she  might  do  in  this  matter  for 
lack  of  material  aids.  The  University  bnildings  were 
absolntely  inadéquate  for  the  purpose,  and  the  sooner 
Scotchnien  understood  this  to  be  the  case  the  better  it 
would  be,  because  the  teaching  of  the  University  at  pré- 
sent was  seriously  impeded  for  the  want  of  the  practical 
appliançes  to' wliich  ho  referred.  He  did  not  meau  to 
say,  .that  althongh  such  .complote  appliançes  were  abso- 
lntely necessary  to  the  effectuai  teaching  of  the  sciences, 
anything  that  fell  short  of  this  might  not  be  e.xceedingly 
usefui,  but  the  value  of  the  teaching  wonîdbediminished 
e.xactly  in  proportion  as  the  practical  élément  was .omitted. 
Because,  what  did  scienlific  teaching  mean  ?  It  was 
not  merely  instruction.  Il  was  in  a  great  measure  that. 
It  was  the  acquainting  of  the  mind  with  the  laws  which 
governed  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  he  needed  not 
to  en  large  upon  the  well-worn  topic  of  the  value  of  sucli 
knowledge.  But  there  was  aliout  scienlific  teaching  a 
value  as  an  educational  discipline  of  a  particnlar  kind. 
The  first  élément  of  value  of  scienlific  teaching  arose 
froni  tlie  fact  of  its  cullivating  the  power  of  oliservation, 
which  he  thought  was  the  most  difiicult  to  cultivate,  or 
at  any  rate  the  least  cultivated,  and  at  the  same  time 
probably  the  most  valualde  of  the  facullies  that  man 
possessed.  Il  was  astonisliing  how  difiicult  a  thing  it 
w;is  to  say  cxrictly  what  was  to  be  observed  in  anything, 
and  to  State  what  one  had  observed  without  pntling  in 
anything  more  or  leaving  ont  something.  He  sliould  say 
that  upon  the  whole  it  was  the  very  rarest  of  ail  human 
(jualifications,  and  the'  lack  of  il  was  at  the  botlom  of 
half  the  miseriez  of  human  life.  .\ny  of  them  who  had 
lived  tiiirly  years  in  tlie  world  could  not  hâve  failed  to 
sce  Ihat  half  the  evils  of  sociely,  the  malice,  hatred,  and 
uncharitableness  of  this  world,  arose  not  e.xactly  from 
had  intention.  Ile  did  not  think  human  nature  was  allo- 
gcther  of  so  malicious  a  character  as  is  was  ropresentod. 
But  it  was  because  people  allowcd  thcir  statemenis  of 
aclual  occurenccs  to  contain  -hypothèses  in  addition  to 
Ihe  objective  matter  of  fact.  He  xvould  not  give  illnstra- 
iions;  thcy  wei-e  lobe  lound  in  daily  expérience.  Ile 
knevv  of  no  educational  discipline — he  would  not  speak 
of  moral  discipline — which  was  of  so  great  value  in 
rcialiou  lo  this  apparently  fundamental  difficully  of 
human  nature  as  scienlific  discipline,  for  the  source  of 
ail  oui-  mistakes  in  science  was  to  be  found  in  Ihis 
unlucky  babil  of  not  being  able  to  see  what  was  before 
•  us,  and'putting  iulo  our  statemenis  more  than  was  really 
in  the  facts.  But,  besides  knowing,  liesides  being  able 
lo  use  the  mind,  there  were  olher  facullies,  powcrs,  ten 
dencies,  and  instincts  in  man's  nature.  He  could  imagine 
a  jjcrson  with  (>ndless  knowledge  and  with  great  facility 
and  dexterity  in  using  it,  yet  being  a  man  devoid  of  cul- 
lure  in  Ihe  highest  sensé  of  the  word.  More  knowledge 
was  no  very  great  thing,  and  mère  dexterity  in  nsing  it 
was  uo  very  great  thing,  looked  atin  relation  to  a  man's 
own  nature.  What  he  rneant  by  culture  was  something 
hii;her  than  Ihis  :  it  meant  the  disposition  of  the  mind,  a 
certain  u\i(lerslanding  of  one's  relations  to  that  which  is 
not  of  one's   self,  a    certain    confiilcnre    in    the  order  oï 


fhings;  and  no"  other  study  could  give  this  particnlar 
form  and  disposition  of  the  mind  which  alone  deserved 
the  name  of  culture  so  well  as  scienlific  training.  They 
might  say  that  he  submitted  tliis  because  il  was  bis  espe- 
cial  business  and  training  ;  and  very  likeiy  that  might 
weigh  very  much  with  him,  but  yet  Ihat  could  not  be 
the  wliole  explanalioii  of  the  case.  He  had  seen  the 
announcement  a  day  or  Iwo  previously  of  Ihe  dealli  of 
the  greatest  woman  of  our  limes — cerlainly  the  person 
of  the  lai-gest  ability,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  went,  and 
emmenlly  an  arlisl,  who  had  exbibiled  in  very  différent 
shapes  the  liighest  powers  of  the  geuius  of  the  arlisl  ■ 
he  referred  to  George  Sand.  She  died  at  the  âge  of 
seventy,  and  in  the  year  181)1  she  published,  when  she 
was  in  the  ripeness  and  maturity  of  lier  powers,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  lier  books.  In  thatwork  occured 
a  passage  in  which  she  gave  her  view  of  the  function  of 
science  in  tins  world  in  relation  to  the  highest  .culture. 
She  said — "The  man  who  reflecis  knows  well  that  he  is 
weak,  that  heis  always  li;Di:iLa  to  exhaust  himself  by  an 
e.Ncess  of  the  powers  with  which  lie  is  endowed.  Itis  in 
forgetting  his  own  miseries  that  he  finds  a  reuewal  or 
préservation  of  his  facullies,  but  this  salutary  forgetful- 
ness  is  to  be  found  neilherin  idleness  nor  ininto.xication 
of  the  émotions;  it  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  study  of 
the  great  book  of  the  nniverse.  You  will  see  that  as  you 
grow  older."  As  he  had  said,  ail  thèse  resultsof  scienlific 
training  could  only  be  expecled  of  perfecl  and  complète 
scienlific  training  fbul  he  would  again  repealthal  hedid 
not  wish  to  throw  a  shadow  of  refleclion  upon  less 
amounts  of  scicntific  training.  A  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion might  be  got  by  listening  to  lectures  and  by  an 
intelligent  reading  ofliooks,  which  was  endlessly  bélier 
than  ignorance.  He  would  now  approach  the  question  of 
science  in  relation  to  schools.  Having  formed  an  idéal, 
and  knowing  what  was  essential  to  the  sound  teaching 
of  science,  thcy  had  to  consider  how  far  was-it  désirable 
to  inlroduce  this  teaching  into  the  schools,  how  far  vvas 
it  possible  lo  do  il,  and,  if  possible,  what  were  the  condi- 
tions and  limitations  under  which  it  could  bedone.  With 
respect  to  the  advisableness  of  it,  he  did  not  think. 
looking  at  the  question  in  the  abslracl,  he  needed  to 
enlarge  upon  that.  He  did  not  think  anybody  could  be 
found  lo  seriously  oppos3  the  proposition  that  a  boy  or 
girl  shouldnot  leave  school  absolntely  nnable  to  undcr- 
staud  the  commonest  phenomena  of  nature,  absolutely 
unable  to  comprehend  the  commonesfcomplaints  of  our 
social  life.  Again,  he  did  not  think  any  one  would 
seriously  argue  that  it  Avas  not  advisable,  if  possible, 
that  young  people  should  get  something  of  thaï  sort  of 
discipline  thcy  had  been  lalking  of.  It  was  not  well  that 
thi'y  should  go  through  their  whole  educational  course 
without  undcrstanding  that  there  was  some  authorily  in 
the  world  bevond  books  and  teachers— that  there  were 
such  Ihings  as  facts  in  the  world,  natural  facts;  and  Ihal 
it  w;is  possible  in  very  simple  and  easy  ways  to  ascertain 
things  for  themselves.  He  could  not  but  think  thaï  if 
vouug  people  were  constantly  disciplined  and  trained  iu 
ihat  habit  ofaccurate  observation,  learning  to  mistrust 
their  immédiate  impressions  andwarned  against  mixing 
llvpolhesos  with  observation  of  fact,  they  would  lie  liellei' 
liropared  to  do  their  duty  in  life  when  they  left  school. 
Ihan  thcy  were  now.  There  w^s  an  infinité  curiosily  in 
man,  one'of  those  facullies  that  lie  shared  with  his  poorer 
relations  in  the  lower  world— a  source  of  sorrow  nnd 
one  of  his  higliesl  pleasures.  Whethor  they  approved  or 
not  of  it,  it  was  perfeclly  certain  thaï  it  existed,  and  Ihe 
mind  of  a  child  especially  was  given  by  nature  to  specu- 
lale  and  form  hypothèses  of  everything  that  came  withui 
its  reach  ;  and  if  thcy  did  nol  give  it  the  means  to  form 
a  riglit,   il   wViuld  cerlainly    form   a   wrong  hypothesis, 
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such  as  they  called  superstitions  and  Iholikc.  Itappeared 
to  him  tliat  it  was  eminently  désirable,  as  far  as  miglit 
h:%  that  tlie  spéculative  notions  and  inquiriesofcliildren 
shdukl  be  salisfied,  and  that  their   spéculative   notions 
shoLild  be  sonnd.    Suppose  that,  in  walking  along  the 
lieautifnl  sands  aï   Portoliello,  oue  of  the  children  they 
were  insiructing  picked  up  a  shell  and  asked  what  that 
was.  He  supposed  no  one  would  bave  anydoulit  or  difTi- 
culty  in  replying  that  the  shell  belongedto  a  sea  animal, 
that  the  créature  which  liad  made  it  was  dead,  and  that 
the  shell  had  been  thrown  up  on  the  beach.  That  was 
what  the  most  nnscientific  mind  could  not  be  ignorant 
of.  So  far  the  child's  curiosity  was  satisûed  in  a  proper 
manner.  But  if  the  child  further  asked — How  did  ail  the 
sand  corne  there  ?  He  was  not  sure  that  it  might  always 
get  so  satisfactory  an   answer  to   that  question;  ]:)ut  let 
them  suppose  that  the  person  possessed  some  Common 
sensé,  ajid  replied  that  the  sand  had  corne  by  tho  wash- 
ing  and  wearing  of  the  coast,  and  had  lieen  thrown  up 
by  the  tide.  In  this  way  the  child  got  a  remote  notion  of 
natural  opérations.     But  suppose  from  this  objocl  they 
turned  round  and  looked  at  that   beautiful  view,  which 
he  was  never  lired  of  gazing  at — Arthur  Seat,  Salislniry 
Crags,   Calton  Hill,  and  so  forth,  and  the  child  being 
inquisitive  asked   how  this   came   to  be.   The  question 
might  beansweredin  tliree  ways — first,  Don'taskfoolish 
qui-slions — second,  I  dou't  Rnow — and  third,  God  made 
it.  Each  of  thes'e  answers,  in  the  sensé  in  which  the 
child  nnderstood  the  thing,  was  a  distinct  harm  to  that 
child.  The  lirst  answer  was  a  mortal  hai'm,  because  it 
tended  to  repress  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  désire  for 
instruction.  The  second  answer  was  harmful,  because  it 
might  give  the  child  to  suppose  that  this  was  so  difhcnlt 
a  question  that  a  person  of  the  intelligence  and  anthority 
of  ils  teacber  might  not  be  cxpecled  to  bi3  able  to  answer 
it  ;  and  the  third  answer  was  harmful,  because  it  led  the 
child  to  suppose  that   .\rthur  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags 
and  ail  the  rest  of  it  came  into  existence  by  some  agency 
dill'erent  from  thaï  liy  which  the   beach  was  prodncod 
and  liy  which  the   shell  was   cast  upon  the  beach.     .\ 
teacber   should    h;ive   such   instruction   in   elementary 
geology  as  to  be  able  to  say  with  piu-fect  confidence — he 
did  not  moan  to  explain  to  the  child  in  tecbnical  geolo- 
gical  language  the  exact  relation  tlieso  masses  of  rock 
had  to  the  ditrérent  periods  of  the  world's  liistory — but 
that  he  might  say  that  thèse  î-ocks  were  records  of  very 
singular  opérations  and  agencies  which  once  look  place 
there.  By  active  volcanoes,  and  llowsof  lava,  and  action 
of  watei",  and   varions  natural  agencies,  thèse  hàd  been 
scnlptnred  and  shaped  into   their  présent  order.     There 
could  be  no  dilliciilty  in  getling  ideas  of  that  kind  into  a 
child's  bead,  and  in  "that  way  its  Icnowledge  was  increas- 
ed,  ils  instifiajjle  cnriosily  was  salisfied,  and,  more  impor- 
tant Ihau  that,  the  idea  of  the  nnity  of  the  opérations  of 
nature,  and  the  uniformity  as  a  wlmlo  of  ail  such  opéra- 
tions, had  struck  yet  anotber   root  into  the  child's  mind. 
lie  V(>ntuii'd  to  lake  il  as  désirable  that  science  should 
he  laUght  in  scliools  ;  and  now  came  the  question  whe- 
tlier  it  was  possible.     What  they  called  possibilities  and 
impossibililies  had  frequenlly  a  relation  to  the  condition 
of  tbings  that   e:iisted,  ignoring  the  question  whether 
lliese  couditioiKs  could  be  allered  or  not.     He  knew  il  to 
be  lamenlabïy  true  that  at  présent  tho  school  time  of 
young  people  was  very  fuU — in  fact,  he  thought  it  was 
very  considerably  overburdened.    The  world  at  présent 
was  going  examinalion  mad.     He  was  glad  to  get  that 
response  from  practical  teachers.    They  were  gradually 
ceasing  to  cai-.>  l'or  learning,  the  one  thing  tliey  did  care 
for  was  to  piss  cxaminations.     But  there  mms "no  reason 
wby  Ihat  should  not  be  allered.  There  was  no  divine  law 
wUich  had  seltled  that  snbjecls  of  éducation  should  be 


what  they  were  at  présent.    If  he  were  to  discuss  the 
value   of  thèse  snbjecls  as   compared  with   science  he 
would  enter  a  very  large   field — one   he   had   touched 
already  clsewhere,  and  on  which  his  notions  were  enti- 
rely  unchanged.  He  did  not  care  to  discus»  it  at  présent, 
because,  having  occasion  to  walch  the  course  of  evenls 
very  carefully  during  the  last  thirty  years,  he  had  begun 
to  ses  in  what  direction  the  great  tidal  cnrrents,  if  lie 
might  so  say,  of  modem  civilisation  were  selting.  There 
was  a  lime  whcn  he  was  very  anxious  aboul  the  intro- 
duction of  scientific  training  into  the  schools,  but  he  had 
ceased  to  be  so.  The  tide  had  set  thay  way,  it  was  flowing 
as  fast  as  it  could  flow,  and  if  those  who  opposed  Ihem- 
selves  to  it  did  not  get  ont  of  the  way  tiwv  would  l»e 
swept  out.  Granting  the  advisableness  and  pnssibility  of 
getling  scientific  instruction,  they  might  proceed  to  con- 
sider  what,  out  of  the  enornious  diversily  of  tbings  that 
would  be  included  under  that  head,  would  do  better  to 
be  selected,  and  what  methodof  teaching,  or  rallier  what 
course  of  teaching,  would  do  bélier  to  be  adopted.    Hère 
he  thonght'  they  were  quitc  safe  in  following  the  gui- 
dance  of  nature  and  the  guidance  of  hislory.  If  they  paid 
any  attention  to  the  hislory  of  science,  they  would  see 
that    ils    progress    had     been    perfectly    well    marked. 
People  had  begun   by  acquiring  an   exact  knowledge 
of  the   conniion   phenomena  of  tbings  which  did  not 
reqnire    much    previous    knowledge,    and    they    had 
gone  on  niaking   that  knowledge  more  accurate,  and 
gradually  building  up  science   out  of  common   obser 
vallon.    They  could  not  draw  the  boundary,  and  say 
wlière  common  observation  ended  and  where   science 
hegan.      The     one    was    simply    a    perfection    of    the 
olher.     Ho  toolc  it  that  they  mnst  follow  the  course  of 
hislory  in  altempling  to   t(^ach   science   to    the  young. 
They  musl  begin  with  the  common  and  familiar  proper- 
lies  of  tbings,  by  degrees  enlarge  upon  thèse  as  the  facnl- 
ties  of  the  children  became  more  compréhensible,  and 
build  upon  that    foundation  the   system  of  knowledge 
Ihey  called  science.  Hedid  not  know  that  any  foundation 
of  science  could  be  laid  better  than  that  which  mighl  be 
based  upon  a  glass  of  water.     Kit  were  his  business  to 
teacli  a  class  of  young  people,  he  would  be  disposed  to 
begin  with  such  a  common- thing  as  that,  and  exemplify 
by  the  help  of  il  the  nature  of  water  and  the  conlrasl  of 
the  properties  of  the  iluid  wilh  the  solid.    He  thought  lie 
would  be  disposed  to  give  a  rough  explanalionwhy  some 
Ihings  floated  in  it,  and  other  Ihings  sank  in  il.    He 
would  be  inclined  to  show  the  diiï'erent  stales  of  that 
watei',  and  compare  it  with  otlier  bodies  in  theirdifferent 
States.     Then  he  woiild  go  on  to  water  in  nature,  and 
there  would   be  no  difTicnlly  whatever  in  e.xplaining  in 
an   elemenlary  way  and  sutlicienl  for  the  pnrpose  the 
nature  of  rivers,  rain,  suow,  bail,  the  différence  of  océan 
as  compared  with  fresh  wat'^r,  and  the  great  mechanical 
opérations  of  water.  He  would  speak  of  the  power  of  water 
as  a  transferring  agent,  and  the   manner  in  which  it  car- 
ried  away  mateiial  and  laid  Ihe  foundation  for  new  land 
— in  fact,  from  that  foundation,  without  having  recourse 
to  a  single  technical  lerm  or  abstract  idea,  they  mighl 
build  up  not  only  elementary  conceptions  ofpliysics  and 
chemistry,  such  as  child's  mind  was  prepared  to  accepl, 
but  build  up  very  compétent  notions  of  elementary   phy- 
sical  geogr;i^hy.  As  a  child  advanced  in   knowledge  of 
arithmeîic  and  powers  of  reasoning,  then  they  might 
make  the  knowledge  a  litlle  more  exact,  and  extend  it  to 
a  wider  area,  but  he  would  accompany  that  wilh  démons- 
trations of  the 'facts  so  far  as  practicabli>,  making   the 
student  observe  the  phenomena  of  nature  for  himself.  In 
that  way  not  only  woild   hc  gain  a  large  aniount  of 
instruction,  but  there  would  be  cultivaled  the  power  of 
observation  and  reasoning,  and,  what  was  more  inipor- 
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lant,  lie  would  gain  confidence  in  the  use  of  llie  reason-  ;  compliment  being  paid  totlie  Chairman,  and  to  Professer 
ing  powers  of  his  mind.  Afler  liaving  acquired  some  Hodgson  himself,  by  whose  arrangement  the  lecture  had 
good  notions  of  elementary  physics  and  ciieniistry,  his  been  delivered. —  The  Educallonal  Times. 
impression  was   that  tlie  next  best  sludy  was   human 

physiology,  lie  meant  in  an  elementary sliape.  Thalmight'  

appear  at  fnst  siglit  to  be  ralher  an  anomalous  proposi-j 

tion   but  yet,  when  tbcy  came  to  think  of  il,  they  ^youId  -  j,y^^  C'uUivatioii  of  the  Memory. 

lind  that  it  was  not  so.    Of  course,  to  be  a  physiologisti 

in  the  highest  sensé  of  the  word,  to  be  aperfectly  techni- 

cai  physiologist,  was  quite  anolher  matler.   Whilo  itwas 

so  dillicull  to  understandadvancL'd  pliysiology,it  was  not 

diilicuit  to  comprehcnd  elementary  physiology — and  for 

one   reason   amoug   the   rest,  that  tlie   snbject  of  their 

inquiries  was  their  owii  bodies,  and  they  could  ahvays 

bave  it  at  hand.     They  could  demonslrale  and   i'eel  in  '  doni  lose  an  opportunîty  of  thrusling  a   lance  into  wiial 

themselves  the  living  action  going  ou.    Tliis  could  lie.is  called   the   niost  mischievous   error  of  the   schools, 

doue,    ospecially  if  it  were  suppleinentcd    by  piaclicall  "  parroling."   Tlie  educational  press    bave  occasionally 

inslructiou.  lie  did  not  want  iu  that  place  to  toucli  uponijoined  in  tliis  outcry,  without  considering  that   lliere 

the  subject  of  snndry  unhappy  controversies,  but  be  did!  might  possibly  be  danger  in  yiolding  the  whole  point 

not  wish  them  to  go  away  with  the  notion  that  be  was  \  involved,  without  earnest  prolest.  For  Ihe  point  covers  a 

altogelher  a  lunalic.     It  had  been  said,  and  repeated  for;  great  deal  more  than  appears  at  first  sight,  and  its  aban 

years,  that  be  had  reconiniended  that  the  cbildren  in  i  donmenl  may  involve  tliat  of  the  training  of  one  of  the 

schools  wlio  were  learning  elementary  physiology  should  '  most  useful  facultics  we  possoss. 

be  eucouraged  to  see  and  to  perform   the  very  difïicult       Surely,  it  may  safely  enough  be  granted  lliat  the  mère 

and  coinple.x  expeiinients  by  whieli  the  higher  truths  of  ;  learning  of  verbal  deliuitions,  raies,  sélections  of  poetry 


Is  tlierc  not  danger  that,  in  the  multitude  of  radical 
advisers  on  the  paramounl  question  of  school-training, 
the  faculty  of  memory  may  be  quite  thrust  aside  ?  The 
daily  and  weekly  press,  secular  as  well  as  religions,  sel- 


physiology   were   demonstrated.    lie   could  ^speak   with 
jrcat  cbarity  about  the  personwlio  had  said  this,  because 


and  prose,  pages  of  histoi-y,  and  the  one  parrot-like  répé- 
tition of  the  same  to  the  leacfter,  under  theidca  that  this 


it  could  only  arise  from  liie  grossestignorance.  lie  meant  is  schooling,  is  the  most  absurd  foUy.  Any  such  idea  of 
that  no  one  who  knew  anything  about  the  matter  could  ;  the  teacher's  liusiness,  embracing  this  and  little  or 
tell  a  falsehood  of  this  kind.  It  was  too  gross  and  too  j  nothing  besides,  ought  to  show  the  utter  unfitness  of  the 
patent.  If  those  who  had  circulated  a  staiement  of  that  j  person  liolding  it  to  hll  any  position  as  a  teacher  of  youth. 
kind  undarstood  wliat  physiological  e.xperimonling  meant,  i  But  it  may  safely  be  questioned  wbether  Ihere  arc  mauy 
and  what  sort  of  appliances,  knowledge,  and  de.xterityi  persons  of  any  expérience  in  the  business  ofteaching  who 
were  ueeded,  the  whole  lliing  would  beseen  to  besimply  i  hold  such  an  idea,  and  base  their  practice  upon  it.    At 


childibh  and  absurd.  The  practical  instruction  which  be 
had  recommended  was  that  sort  of  analomical  knowledge 
which  could  be  gained  without  the  slightest  diliiculty  by 
the  ordinary  materials  of  the  butcher's  shop.  By  a  sheep's 
lieart,  for  the  purpose  of  elementary  physiology,  they 
could  explain  the  structure  of  the  human  lieart,"and  so 
on  with  the  other  organs.  Ile  did  not  say  that  wmild  do 
for  the  professed  student  of  human  physiology,  but  to 
give  elementai'y  inslructiou  the  materials  were  ainply 
sufïicient.  Ile  had  thought  il  right  to  take  this  occasion 
of  explaining  exactly  whôt  be  meant  in  that  elementary 
book  of  bis  which  had  been  so  terribly  travestied.  Ile 
did  nol  suppose  any  of  them  xvould  bave  believed  the 
contrary,  bul  be  hoped  ail  would  take  il  uow  upon  his 
authority  that  that  was  o.xactly  what  lie  meant.  The 
e.xtent  to  which  they  would  carry  this  teaching  would 
dépend  upon  the  time  which  could  be  given  to  it.  If  the 
lime  was  given  to  Ihe  teaching  of  science  that  \yas  allowed 
to  Ihe  teaching  of  classics — lie  did  not  say  whethor  thaï 
was  désirable  or  not — Ihere  was  nol  the  smallest  doubl 
thaï  Ihe  boy  of  eighleen  could  be  lurned  ont  of  school  a 
man  of  science  iu  the  same  sensé  tliat  the  boy  of  eighteen 
was  lurned  ont  a  scholar.  Ile  supposed  llial  for  mauy 
years  to  come  they  would  only  gel  a  fraclional  part  of 
the  lime  which  was  devoled  to  teaching  in  gênerai,  but 
lie  would  be  (juile  content  with  not  more  than  an  hour  a 
day,  or  about  a  sixlh  part  of  the  time  given  lo  sohool 
instruction.  If  their  inslructiou  in  science  was  lo  bave  a 
grealer  value    than   information    aO'orded,  to    bave    the 


least  the  number  eau  not  be  so  large  that  il  should  occa- 
sion fear  sufficient  to  warrant  the  altacks  we  so  ofteu 
read  against  the  prevailing  metbod  of  instruction.  Within 
the  limits  of  ciliés,  towns,  and  well  organized  school- 
districts,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  dillicull  lo  find 
any  considérable  quanlity  of  school-room  work  thaï  lies 
open  to  such  an  objection.  The  whole  tendency  bas  been 
quite  olherwise  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  complaints  that  bave  foundnlterance  through  the 
public  press  are  explainable  enough,  on  another  tlieory 
than  "  parroling.  ''  The  lessons  to  bi'  learned  al  home 
are  in  mauy  cases  most  excessive  in  amounl.  They  are 
given  ont  often  by  pages,  but  are  not  inlended  to  be 
committed  to  memory  word  for  word.  Unforlunately 
sulficient  care  is  nol  always  taken  by  the  teacher  to 
show  what  portions  of  the  lesson  are  to  be  commilt(>d  to 
mimiory,  whal  are. to  be  read  carefully,  and  what  ma\- 
be  either  read  liurriedly  or  left  for  class-room  inslruclion 
ou  the  niorrow.  If  Ihis  be  nol  doue,  the  pupil  bas  no 
other  way  left  open  to  liim  wheu  lie  prépares  bis  lesson, 
than  to  memorize  everything.  This  he  scldoiu  accnni- 
plislies.  It  is  often  hard,  dry,  tecbnical,  and  uuintelligible. 
The  mère  mass  frighlens  bim.  and  unless  he  lias 
uncommon  natural  powers,  he  abandons  it  niileariied 
with  disgust.  Such  work  presses  slill  more  beavily 
upon  girls  than  on  boys,  because  tli(3  youiig  féminine 
mind  seems  to  commit  to  memory  the  school  lesson  more 
readily  than  boys;  al  least  it  adhères  to  ils  work  wilh 
a  hnei  couscienliousness  than  does  the  average  young 
value  of  discipline,  less  lime  would  nol  do.  In  conclu-  !  masculine  mind.  So  il  happens  that  when  the  hoiirs  lly 
sioii,  the  Professor  urged  llic  emphalii-  necessity  of  the  by  and  the  lask  isunfinished,  the  girl'spride  quite  breaks 
teacher  of  science  knowing  thoroughly  wbal  lu?  tauglit,  down,  and  the  whole  sympatliy  of  the  family  is  evoked 
and  referred  to  the  deficiencies  in  this  respect  which  by  ber  tears.  It  is  thcrefore  not  wonderful  if  the  parental 
were  at  présent  e.xhibited  by  the  teachers  in  most  of  our  and  maternai  mind,  losing  ail  patience,  iiiveighsslrongly 


schools. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  llodgso  i,  a  hearty  voL'  of 
tlianks  was  awarded  to   Proftsors   Huxley;  a  simUar 


against  memory  lesssoiis,  and  expresses  itselfwlien  it  eau, 
through  the  avenues  of  the  press,  wilh  more  force  than 
courtesy,  finding  a  convenient  term  in  the  word 
''  parroting."' 
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The  teachers  hâve  not  been  slow  to  perceive  Ihe 
popularcomplaint  ;  at  least,  not  so  slow  as  Ihe  puiigciU 
newspaper  articles  ir.dicate.  The  supply  is,  sooiiei-  or 
later,  regulated  by  the  demand,  in  teachiiig  as  well  as 
in  oUier  callings,  and  so  it  has  corne  to  pass  Ihat  ia  an 
anxiety  to  rectil'y  tliis  subject  of  complaint,  we  iind  a 
disposition  to  put  the  cultivation  of  the  memory  in  the 
back  ground,  and  to  elevate  to  its  place  the  training  of 
the  reasoning  powers.  In  that  remarkable  treatise  on 
Education,  the  "  Emile  "  of  Rousseau,  this  great  educa- 
tional  reformer,  in  his  anxiety  to  free  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren  from  the  pedantic  training  of  the  tiraes,  opens  the 
flood-gates  of  his  passionate  soûl  in  appeals  to  his  readers 
to  free  the  children  from  compulsory  training  of  the 
facuUies.  It  was  the  revoit  of  a  powerl'nlly  sympathetic 
mind  against  what  is  believed  to  be  the  ignorant  oppres- 
sion of  the  schools.  But,  as  a  revolt,  it  carriod  the  point 
quite  too  far,  although  unquestionably  it  served  an  admi- 
rable parpose  in  releasing  educational  methods  from  the 
choking  ligatures  of  the  âge.  It  is  the  same  tendency  we 
notice  in  Ihe  disciples  of  Rousseau — the  German  school 
— to  exaggerate  the  method,  or  System  of  metliods,which 
for  the  time  was  uppermost  in  their  minds.  And  preciseiy 
because  such  a  reaction  must  be  vigorous  in  its  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  deeply-rooted  wrong  metJiods  which 
hâve  provoked  the  reaction,  arises  the  danger  that  the 
attack  will  be  pushed  much  too  far. 

Through  just  such  an  anxiety  to  eseape  from  the  evil 
of  excessive  use,  or  abuse,  of  the  memory  in  the  public 
schools  we  hâve  been  brought  face  to  face  willi  the 
danger  that  we  may  be  led  to  undervaUn^  that  faculty  in 
our  new  methods  in  the  school-room.  There  is  some- 
thing  very  fascinating  in  the  cry,  ''  Cultivate  the  reason- 
ing powers  of  the  children,"  and  something  quite  as 
powerful  on  the  teaclier's  mind  in  the  ridicule  and 
caricature  of  the  memory-work.  Unquestionably  the 
child  is,  to  someextent,  a  reasoning  being,  and,  as  snch, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  property  of  our  recogni- 
zing  this  in  our  educdtional  methods.  But  is  equally 
true  that  the  reasoning  faculty  is  very  slow  of  develop- 
ment.  The  discipline  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  from 
the  simple  liabit  of  correct  observation  onward  to  the 
complex  habit  of  weighing  and  testing  the  value  of  évi- 
dence, which,  more  or  less,  beromes  the  great  business 
of  human  intellect,  is  a  well-nigh  never-ending  process 
of  developmeni.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  this 
training  should  be  begun  at  a  veiy  early  day,  bolh  in 
school  and  at  home.  The  reasons  for  right  cônduct,  in 
particnlar,  in  connection  with  some  personal  expérience, 
are  reasons  wnich  a  child  soon  apprehends.  The  reasons 
for  certain  opérations  in  science  are  much  more  dilficult 
of  appréhension,  and  must  be  proceeded  with  more  care- 
fuUy.  But  whether  in  conduct  or  in  school  sludies,  are 
not  attempts  by  way  of  excessive  explanation  or  talk, 
very  likely  to  deceive  Ihe  instructor  in  his  endeavors  to 
develop  the  reasoning  powers  ?  Scarcely  an  idoa  is  more 
delusive  Ihan  that  our  constant  preachments  to  children, 
however  plain  they  may  appear  to  ourselves,  must  appear 
equally  so  them  ;  and  look  at  is  as  we  may,  spontaneity 
in  thinking  is  in  great  danger  of  being  destroyed  by 
excessive  anviely  on  the  part  of  the  toacher  to  impress 
his  modes  of  thinking  and  reasoning  on  the  pupil  under 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  âge.  llow  is  this  spontaneitv 
to  expand  itself  ?  Not  by  the  child  slipping  its  mind  intô 
the  shell  tliat  llie  instructor  or  teachcr  has  prepared  for 
it. 

There  are  a  great  many  points  in  the  morals  or  conduct, 
as  well  as  ia  school  studies,  that  we  can  not  wait  to 
re.ason  inlo  a  young  child.  Thèse  must  be  accepted 
tlwough  the  force  of  authority  and  as  settled  truths.  There 
are  other  cases  where  the  pupil  must  be  li'fl    to   puzzle 


them  ont  for  himself,  or  wait  for  the  dawning  of  light 
that  sooaer  or  laler  cornes  to  even  the  most  moderately 
endowed  intellect.     Thèse  we  trust  to  tlie  opération    of 
well  ascertained  mental  processes.   But  the  great  majority 
of  young  instructors,  ia  particnlar,  are  in  a   linrry  for 
resnlts,  aad  tliink  tliat  by  constant  talk   their   children 
will  becomc   reasoning,  thinking  beings.     In  this  wa>- 
they  fancy  that  in  some  unexplained  way  they  will  l»' 
able  to  meet  this  new  demand  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
reasoning  l'aculties  and  the  abolishment  of  '■'■  parroting.  '" 
Thèse  remarks  are  only  incidental  to  the  object  of 
this  short  article,   a  plea  for   the  cultivation    of    the 
memory    in  our  schools.    Youth  is  the   time   for  the 
exercise  of  this  faculty.  If  it  be  neglected  then,  itbecomes 
more  difTicult  to  perfect  it  as  the  years  advance.   Besides, 
the  proper  training  of  tlie  memory  is  our  main  depen- 
dence  for  correctly-learned  lessons.    If  the  use  of  text- 
books  is  to  be  conlinned — and  there  is  no  prospect  in  the 
immédiate  future  that  they  will  be  abandoned — what 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  ou  our  homework  if  the  memory 
be  neglected  ?  It  A\'iil  be  said  that  it  is  only  the  sensé  of 
the  author  that  the   teacher  wants  ;  he  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  pupil's  own  language.  But  when  is  the  young 
child  to  obtain  its  vocabulary  ?  From  clever  children  of 
twelve  years,  or  from  others  of  fourteen,  there  is  some 
prospect  of  obtaining  an  approach  to  a  connected,  intel- 
ligent answer  in  their  own  language  ;  but  most  teachers 
know  that  it  is   frightfully  wearisome  work   to   place 
dependence  on  that.  The  truth  is  that  very  few  children 
bave  a  vocobulary  of  any  extent  from  which  they  can 
draw,  and  one  of  the  first  things  that  we  ought  lo  do  is 
to  assist  them  in  enlarging  it.   For  tliis  there  can  be  no 
betler  plan  Ihan  committing  to  memory,  with  the  utmost 
exactness,  well-explained,  simple   language   of  a  good 
wi-iter.     We   say   well-explained,   because   it  is  ntterly 
wi'ong  to  require  young  children  to  learn  what  they  do 
not  understaud.    Possibly  it  was  the  doing  of  this  that 
parlly  created  the    revolt   in  public  opinion,  expi-essing 
itselfin  that  forcible  word  "  parroting."    A  thoughlfiil 
teacher,  on  speaking  of  this  very  matter  with  the  writer. 
remarked,  that  if  he  had  the  enlire  training  of  twelve 
children  uninterruptedly,   from  seven   years  of  âge  to 
twelve  or  thirteen  years,  he  would  undertake  to  foraish 
them  with  such  a  vocabulary  and  faculty  of  expression 
as  would  surprise  me.  lie  then  added  that  he  would  do 
it  by  requiring  them  to  commit  to  memory,  at  first,  short 
pièces  of  pleasing  poelry  at  least  once  a  week.    As  the 
montlis  tlew  ou  he  would  increase  the  amount.  lie  would 
review  thèse  from  time   to   lime.  When  they  learaed  to 
Write,  they  should  write  thèse  as  exercises.  As  the  years 
passed,  prose   pieci^s   wonld   be   mingled   with   poetical 
extracts,  and  in  the  last  two  years,  perhaps  more,   he 
wonld  exercise  them  ia  tnrning  the  poetry  iiilo  prose, 
and  in  expressing  the  ])rose.in  other  prose  of  their  own. 
Three  things  would   thns  be  gained,  the  habit  of  exact 
memory,  fullnoss  of  vocabulary,  with  facility  of  exitres 
sion,  and  a  well-stored  collection  of  short,  beautifnl,  and 
serviceable   extracts  for  future  life.  There   can  be   no 
question  but  that  such  a  process  of  training  would  also 
powerfully   inlluence  the  thinking  of  childi'en.    Just  as 
constant  contact  with  good  societyinOnences  the  nianners 
of  youlh,  so  would  tue  habit  of  memorizing  beautifnl 
thouglUs  in  time  alfect  the  mind,  and  weave  itself  in  with 
ail  the  processes  of  thonghi. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  exact  meaiory  is  au 
immense  blessing.  The  power  of  produciug  at  pleasure 
not  only  the  Ihouglit  but  its  very  iorm  and  texture  just 
as  it  left  Ihe  writer,  every  word  marshaled  iu  it  proper 
place,  instinct  with  life  and  vigor  aiul  lieauty — what 
would  not  one  give  for  this  in  certain  moods  ?  But  ihe 
words  bave  lloated  away,   tlu-   Iorm  has  gone  :    we  are 
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like  one  who  wearily  seeks  to  restoi-e  the  matchless  but 
shattered  ruins,  or  to  carve  answ  thelimbs  of  the  multi- 
lat(>d  Grecian  torso.  Witli  poetry  this  is  still  more  true 
than  prose.  With  the  lalter,  it  is  possiljle  to  niake  some 
appi'oacb  to  the  thought,  although  we  may  not  be  able 
to  ropeat  tlie  exact  words.  Much  may  still  be  saved.  But 
wilh  |ioetry,  liow  différent  !  Try  it  with  some  extract 
from  Shakespeai'e,  from  Byrou,  i'rom  Wordsworth,  from 
Tennyson,  or  from  our  own  renowned  poets.  The  miud 
\vanders,if  thej'ebe  a  break;  to  confusion  follows  vexation, 
and  what  would  otherwise  be  an  unpurchasable  pleasurc 
lieconips  an  unsatisfactory  as  well  as  demoralizing 
regret  over  our  own  feeble  memory.  Thèse  attempts  are, 
perhaps,  in  the  seclusion  of  our  own  thoughts.  Of  what 
pleasure  are  we  bereft  when  we  wisli  to  recall,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  our  friend,  the  passages  that  gave  us 
exqnisite  salisfaction  ?  In  society,  as  well  as  before  the 
public,  to  quote  incorrectly  is  to  involve  us  in  ridicule. 
It  is  not  only  a  mistake,  it  is  a  serious  l)lunder.  Society 
did  not  ask  the  quotation.  If  it  accept  it,  it  wiil  only 
take  it  as  a  perfect  tliing,  or  not  at  ail.  The  same  is  true 
witli  quotations  from  Scripture.  Woe  betide  the  poor 
wight  who,  among  Bible-taught  people,  substitutes  a 
word  for  the  old  King  James'  translation. 

This  admirable  faculty  of  exact  memory  teaches  other 
thmgs  besides  society  and  solitude.  ît-  enters  into 
business,  and  powerfuUy  affects  the  advanced  student  : 
it  gives  definiteness  to  onr  gênerai  thiuking  and  a 
consciousness  of  power,  a  firm  tread  to  the  patlis  over 
which  the  mind  travels.  Its  more  immédiate  training  in 
liie  school  will  be  furtlier  considered  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  proper  use  of  text-l)ooks,  in  another  paper. 

— Schcrmrrh  oras  Mont  h  li/. 


Tlie  Art  of  Triiiisliitioii. 

Translation  is  likely  to  occupy  an  important  place  in 
the  classical  scholarship  of  the  future.  The  larger 
becomes  the  proportion  of  educated  men  who  are  imper- 
fectly  acijuainted  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
the  more  pressing  will  be  the  obligation  on  those  who 
make  theni  tlieir  spécial  study  to  render  the  substance 
and  the  form  of  the  great  maslerpieces  of  antiquity  intel- 
ligible and  appréciable  to  ail  persons  of  ordinary  culture. 
But  if  the  exécution  of  this  work  is  to  be  iuany  measnre 
adéquate  to  the  laborions  préparation  which,  exact  and 
linished  scholarship  implies,  it  must  be  attended  with  a 
i:learer  conception  of  the  end  and  nature  bï  translation 
than  the  fallacies  on  this  subject  which  appear  to  hâve 
sprung  up  under  the  shadow  of  distinguished  names, 
both  at  Oxford  and  Camhridge,  but  which  we  cannot  but 
regard  as  mère  idols  of  the  philological  cave,  overlaying 
the  simple  and  obvions  principles  which  should  guide 
ail  translation,  and  not  bearing  the  light  when  taken  ont 
of  the  peculiar  atmosphère  of  the  lecture  rooni.  One  of 
thèse  is  the  assumption  that  freedom  aud  laxity  of  trans- 
lation are  convertible  terms  ;  that  a  translation  must 
iiocessarily  be  "  slipshod"  if  it  is  free,  Or,  to  adopt  the 
converse  mode  of  statement,  it  is  assumed  that  a  libéral 
and  a  faithful  translation  are  the  samething.  But  snrely 
a  faithful  rendering  may  yet  happon  to  be  free,  and  a 
very  literal  translation  may  be  slipsliod  in  point  of  style, 
l'^very  good  Iranslator  will  aim  at  being  faithful,  and 
will  avoid  bcing  loose  ;  but  to  aimât  being  literal  is  only 
less  mistaken  than  to  aim  at  being  free,  at  least  in  the 
sensé  in  which  freedom  is  opposed  to  literalness.  For 
Ihoro  is  one  kind  of  frei'dom  which  tlu^  translator,  like 
every  artist,  must  prize  amongst  bis  highestgifts — tlu; 
freedom  which  is  inséparable  from  perfection. 


This  fallacy  has  been  reinforced  by  a  false  analogy 
from  the  art  of  painting.    It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
work  of  translatiug  an  ancient  writing  is  like   that  of 
copying  a  picture,  and  that  hence,  as  far  as  possible,  not 
only  the  meaning  of  every  Une,  but  the  actual  curves 
and  sinuosities  of  every  line,  are  to  be  preserved.     But 
the  two  opérations  are  not  in  pari  malevià.     The  impres- 
sions of  colour  and  form  are  not  so  différent  in  différent 
âges  and  countries  but  that   a   similar   effect  may   be 
produced  by  giving  line  for   line   and  shade  for  sliade. 
But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  varielies  of  human  speech, 
which  bave  a  subtle  and  intricate  correspondence  with 
successive  or  simultaneous  modes  of  thought.     A  line- 
for-line    or  word-for-word   rendering  may    produce    a 
whoUy  différent  effect  from   tliat  which   the   original 
produced   on  those  wlio   first  read  or  heard  it,  eilher 
liecause  their  ears  were  habituated  to  a  greater  fulnessof 
Sound,    or    their    minds  to  less  regularly  constructed 
periods,   or  to  a  greater  prominence  of  logical  forms,  or 
to  a  more  perceptible  blending  of  poetry  with  pi-ose.    It 
is  another  tesson  that  the  analogy  of  the  art  of  painting 
may  really  teach  us — the  losson  of  preserving  the  tout 
ensemble^  the  gênerai  harmony  of  colouring,  and,  above 
ail,  the  spirit'and  motive  of  the  original.    This  is  the 
higher  and  worthier  aim,  at  once  high  and  noble,  which 
is  indeed  commou  to  the  translator  and  to  the  copier  ofa 
picture,  and  the  attainmeut  of  which  distinguishes  the 
mechanical  copyist  from  the  real  artist.    The  one  sees 
only  the  Unes  and  pigments  of  the  work  before  him,  the 
other  sees  in  imagination  the  natural  or  idéal  forms  and 
hues  which  the  old  painter  saw. 

Take,  for  example,  the  well-known  passage  of  the 
Phœdriis,  which,  notwithstanding  adverse  criticism, 
in  the  rovised  édition  of  Dr.  Jowett's  Plato  almost  word 
for  word  as  in  the  first  : — 

"  Soc.  But  let  me  ask  you,  friend,  bave  we  not  reached 
the  plane-tree  to  which  you  were  conducting  us  '! 
•'  Ph^edrus.  Yes  ;  liere  is  the  tree. 
"  Soc.  Yes,  indeed,  and  a  fair  and  shady  resting-place, 
full  of  summer  sounds  and  scents.  Tliere  is  the  lofty  aud 
spreading  plane-tree,  and  the  agnus-castus  high  and 
clustering,  in  the  fuUest  blossom  and  the  greatest 
fragrance  ;  and  the  stream  which  flows  beneath  the 
plane-tree  is  deliciously  cold  to  the  feet.  Judgiug  from 
ornaments  and  images,  this  nuist  ba  a  spot  sacred  to 
Aclielous  and  the  Nymphs  ;  moreover,  there  is  a  sweet 
hreeze,  and  the  grasshoppers  chirrup  ;  and  the  greatest 
charm  of  allis  the  grass  like  a  pillow  gently  sloping  to 
the  head.  My  dear  Pluedrus,  you  bave  been  an  admirable 
guide." 

The  aim  of  the  Iranslator  hère  is  to  reproduce  the 
atmosphère  of -the  original,  radiant  with  life  and  redolenl 
of  joy  and  youth,  so  that  it  nuiy  be  fell  in  ail  its  fresbness 
by  Ènglish  readers.  The  image,  so  familiar  to  the 
G"reek,  but  unfamiliar  and  therefpre  cold  aud  formai  to 
the  Knglish  reader,  of  a  chorus  accompauicd  by  tiie  llute, 
isfeltlo  interfère  with  this  elfect  of  freshuess  and  pure 
life  aud  light,  and  is  Iherefore  suppressed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  "  s\miniery  sound  "  of  the  hreeze  is  felt  to  be 
so  important  for  tho  main  object,  that  this  epithet  is,  by 
a  liceuse  which  grammanaùs  recognixe  as  Hypallage, 
transferred  from  its  immédiate  context  and  placed  at  tlu? 
beginning  of  the  sentence  ;  only,  instead  of  "  summery," 
which  has  a  false  poetic  ring,  the  simpler  expression 
"  summer  sounds  "  is  used,  so  as-  not  to  divert  the 
attention  from  the  single  image  which  is  being  presented 
to  any  particular  feature,  of  from  the  meaning  to  the 
words.  But  this  and  the  like  processes,  which  ai-e  really 
indications  of  extrême  care,  are  apt  to  be  condemned  as 
négligences  by  scholars  who  are  not  aware  of  the  aniouul 
of  "  comlnng'and  curling  "  which  has  been  bestowed  on 
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tlie  work,  and  wliose  canons  of  judgment  liave  more  in 

common  witli  Shei'idan's  Critic  or  ihe  "  correct  diction  " 
of  Protagoras  tlian  with  the  spiril  of  the  Phœdrus.  Plato 
lias  himself  anticipated  tliis  manner  of  dealing  wilU  his 
ideas  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Crati/lus,  when  lie  says 
tliat  no  nian  of  sensé  will  like  to  put  himself  or  the 
éducation  of  lus  mind  in  the  power  of  names.  Ou  which 
Mr.  Jowett  very  properly  remarks,  that  in  this  and  olher 
passages  Plato  shows  thaï  lie  is  as  completely  eniancipated 
from  the  influence  of  ''  Idols  of  the  tribe  "  as  Bacon 
himself.  We  think  il  fortunate  for  the  English  readers 
of  Plato  that  Mr.  Jowett  has  not  fallen  under  the  inilueuce 
of  the  idols  of  the  school. 

In  revising  the  passage  above  quoted  for  his  second 
édition,  the  translater  lias  mad(?  only  one  clianue.  This 
is  the  omission  of  the  word  "  hère,"  which  in  the  foi-mer 
version  represented  meladzii  tonr  lof/onc.  "  But  hère  let 
me  ask  you  "  lias  beeu  altered  to  "  But  let  me  ask  you." 
This  change,  Iritling  as  il  niay  seem,  suggests  a  gênerai 
considération  of  some  importance  wilh  référence  to  this 
wliole  subject. 

One  of  the  chief  différences  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  languages,  and  notably  between  Greek  and 
English,  is  in  the  useof  the  parlicles,  by  which  in  Greek 
the  relation  of  sentences  and  the  parts  of  sentences  to  one 
anolher  is  often  made  e.xplicit,  when  in  English  Ihis 
relation  is  lefl  to  be  underslood.  And  this  isperhaps  the 
crowning  test  of  excellence  in  English  wriling.  A  good 
wrilcr  Icnows  how,  witlioul  loading  his  style  wilh 
conjunctions  and  qualifying  words,  to'suggest  the  parti- 
cular  shade  of  expression  and  emphasis  which  lie  intends 
to  convey.  Tins  skili  has  been  rarely  attained  by  trans- 
lators  of  the  classics.  Either  they  neglect  the  xjarti:les 
and  make  a  bald  disjointed  pièce  of  work,  or  more 
frequontly  they  show  the  exactness  of  their  scholarship 
by  preserving  a  minuteness  of  articulation  which  is 
intolérable  to  the  English  reader.  Il  requiresno  ordinary 
nicety  and  discrimination  of  judgment  to  strike  the 
proper  balance  hère.  Of  the  two  failings,  we  mnst  confess 
onr  préférence  for  that  which  élevâtes  the  whole  above 
the  parts  to  that  in  which  the  feeling  of  the  whole  is 
obscured  or  lostthrough  the  pedantically  minute  render- 
ing  of  the  parts. 

Mr.  Browning's  brilliant  transcripls  from  Euripides  are 
too  often  marred  by  his  close  adhérence  to  what  may  be 
called  (tropically,  of  course)  "  the  doctrine  of  Iheenclitic 
de"  In  one  of  tlie  finest  parts  of  his  rendering  of  the 
Hercules  Furens,  the  ode  in  which  the  Chorus  "  tell  us 
plaintively  of  how  many  evils  okV  âge  is  the  cause," 
there  occur  thèse  words  :— 

•'  Nevei-  be  mine  Uie  préférence 
Of  an  Asian  enipire's  wealtlj,  nor  ycl 
or  a  house  ail  gold,  to  youtli.  to  youth 
Tliat's  beauty,  whatovei-  tlie  frods  dispense  ! 
Wlietlier  in  weallli  we  joy,  or  fret 
Paii[)ers— ofail  (lotl's  gifts-inosl  benutifnl,  in  Inilh  I  " 

The  ilalics  are  ours.  Wlial  has  "  in  truth  "  to  do  al  the 
cliniax  and  tin-ning-point  of  a  lyric  rhythm  ?  When  has 
Mr.  Browning  beeu  wont  to  'give  Us  such  '"  sarcenet 
surety  "  in  his  yerse  ?  There  is  only  one  explanation  of 
the  phenornenon.  The  Iranslator  was  anxious  that  we 
shûuld  not  lose  his  interprétation  of  an  ambignous 
particle.  In  acnrsor  yre-periisal  Igoun  ?\  of  hiseharming 
version  of  the  AlcesHs,  we  were  ungracious  enough  to 
noie  forty-eight  of  thèse  bits  of  ''  pepper-gingerbi'ead  " 
disturbiiig  the  melodious  tlow  of  Balaustion's  récital. 
Our  list  includes  fonrieen  "  at  leasts,"  wilh  a  proportio- 
iiate  sprinkliiig  of  '•  indeeds,"  "  assuredlys,"  '"  undonb- 
ledlys,"  "  certainlys,"  and  supertluous  "  thens."  Hère  is 
a  quantitative  test  which  niav  enable  some  New  Brown- 


I  ing  Society  (when  other  keys  to  Euripides  hâve  been 
lost)  to  dislinguish  with  certainty  of  cleavage  between 
:  the  translation  and  the  beautifnl,  though  too  ingénions, 
commentary. 

!      Another  diflereuce  of  idiom  consists  in  the  order  of 
!  words  and  clauses.   And  hère  also  the  idea  of  translation 
j  has  been  harapered  wilh  a  formai   and   enipirical  rnle, 
I  which  is  not  wilhouta  partial  value,  and  has  Ihe  sanction 
of    no    less    a    name  than    that   of   the   laie    Professor 
Conington.    This  rule  is,  that  the  order  of  the  words  in 
the  original  should  be  as  far  as  possible  preserved.     If  l>y 
this  il  is  mcant  that  the  most  emphatic  words  shall  be  iii 
the  most  emphatic  places,  and  that  connexion  and  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  should  be  carefnlly    ohserved,   snch   a 
precept   is  not  only  jusl,    but   obvions.     But,    if  taken 
literally,  il  is  certainly  not  applicable  to  the  process  of 
translating  from  Greek  into  English.     For  in  Greek  the 
fiist  word  is  the  most  emphatic  ;  in  English  the  last.  The 
Greoks  put  relative  before  antécédent,   predicate  before 
subject,  the  conséquence  before  the  cause.    The   figure 
known  to  gramniarians  as  usleron  proleron  (inaking  first 
in  thought  whal  is  last  in  nature)  is  far  more  frequently 
used  by  Greek  than  by  English  writers.    The  Iranslator 
shouldtake  account  of  thèse  and  the  like  diiferences,  not 
in  any  teclinical  or  formai  spirit,  but  through  the  sanie 
^  instinctive  sensé  of  the  relation   existing   between   tlie 
!  idioms  of  lioth  languages,  which  is  his  guide  throughoni 
j  his  difficult  and  délicate  lask. 

The  pedantic  teudencies  which  we  are  calliug  in 
question  are  apt  to  be  summed  up  in  the  convenient 
I  formula,  which  is  also  not  without  a  certain  scholastic 
t  significance  and  value,  that  a  good  translation  is  the  best 
commentary.  By  this  il  is  perhaps  meant  that  the  best 
translater  sums  up  the  labours  of  préviens  inlerpreters, 
and  adds  someling  more.  But  il  is  apt  to  be  underslood 
in  another  sensé,  which  tends  to  cramp  and  warp  the 
exécution.  For  il  is  iuferred  Ihal  the  translater  lias  a 
duty  not  only  to  the  English  reader,  but  to  the  schoolhoy 
or  collège  student,  whom  he  is  to  inform  as  to  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  Greek  particles,  on  the  force  of  a  gnomic 
aoristî  on  the  construction  of  a  noun  with  a  neuter  or 
passive  verb.  But  he  who  engages  in  this  work  is  sure 
to  be  hampered  and  confused  if  he  has  any  other  end  in 
view  than  that  of  conveying  to  persons  unacqnainted 
with  the  original  as  a  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
impression,  not  only  in  détail,  "but  in  the  contour  and 
liroportions  of  the  whole  fabric,  which  he  believes  to 
hâve  been  conveyed  by  the  original  to  the  mind  of  a 
Greek. 

The  foregoing  remarks  imply  an  assertion  which  to 
many,  schoolmasters  and  others,  is  sure  to  sonnd  like 
heresy — namely,  that  Ihe  object  of  translation  "  is  not 
merely  lo  render  the  worlds  of  one  language  into  the 
words"  of  another,  but  to  produce  an  impression  similar, 
or  nearly  similar,  to  that  of  the  original  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader."  This  onght  not  to  be  a  paradox  to  any  one 
who  has  ever  been  serionsly  engaged  in  translating  from 
au  ancient  language.  He  must  know  that,  while  in  the 
more  level  passages  the  language  may  be  often  turned 
'•  as  clay  to  the  seal,'  and  the  desired  eflect  may  he 
produced  by  an  almost  literal  version,  yet  in  those  very 
places  which  most  try  his  skill  he  finds  an  imperative 
need  of  a  kind  of  alchemy  by  which  the  precious  métal, 
when  taken  ont  of  ils  first  mould,  may  be  fused  and  cast 
anew.  He  is  above  ail  Ihings  beiit  on  giving  lo  his  work 
an  appropriate  foroi.  And  while  he  is  rightly  jealous 
both  of  losing  anything  essential  and  of  the  ifitrodurtion 
of  an  alloy,  ho  will  hardly  care  lo  be  bonnd  by  canons 
according  to  which  his  bestwork  is  that  which  costs  liim 
tlie  least  trouble.  Why  is  Hope's  Iliad,  wilh  ail  ils  spiril, 
an  inadéquate  work  ?     Not  because  il  is  not  literal,  but 
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Itecause  itfails  to  represent  sonie  ol'lhe  essenlial  qualities 
of  tlie  original.  Pope  could  no  more  give  Ihe  impression 
of  Homer  than  he  could  havo  wrilten  Ereehtheus.  He 
liad  nol  steeped  liimself  in  Grcek,  nor  had  he  Ihe 
command  oî  the  English  harmonies  Avhich  are  most 
kindred  to  early  poetry.  His  theory  of  the  nature  of  the 
lliad  was  more  détective  than  his  theory  of  translation. 
We  are  corne  to  the  edge  of  questions  which  are  well 
worthy  of  separate  treatment,  such  as  that  of  the  diffé- 
rence "belween  translations  from  ancient  and  modem 
languages,  from  poetry  and  from  prose,  that  of  prose  ov 
verse  translations  of  poetry,  and,  above  ail,  the  still 
vexed  question  of  exotic  rhytlims.  But  the  discussion  of 
tliese  would  lead  us  too  far  afield,  and  may  he  reserved 
for  some  other  time. — Sdlui-dai/  Iteciew. 


Tlie  Planisphère. 


A  rather  novel  method  of  instruction  in  geography  lias 
just  heen  invented  in  Paris,  and  promises,  if  properly 
developed,  to  supersede  ail  ancient  experiments,  and 
especially  that  most  antiqualed  amongst  them,  known  as 
"The  Use  of  the  Globes."  The  now  duvice  is  of  an 
eminently  practical  kind,  and  adapted  especially  lo  the 
wants  of  Hiose  who  iind  a  diliiculty  in  the  more  elemen- 
tary  branches  of  the  study.  It  is  now  to  be  seen  in  full 
working  order  in  Ihe  city  of  its  origin,  and  no  doubt  the 
Parisian  children,  young  and  old,  will  hasten  to  visit  it 
as  soon  as  its  nierits  hâve  heen  duly  advertised  by  an 
appréciative  press.  Hitherto  its charms  hâve been  modestly 
coucealed  whilst  the  elaborate  apparatus  necessary  for 
its  application  lias  been  in  process  of  prejiaration  ;  but  it 
seems  that  now  everything  is  ready,  and  an  intelligent 
public  is  inviled  to  corne  and  drink  at  the  n<!w  fountain 
of  knowledge. 

In  the  scientific  neighboui<liood  of  Ihe  Montsouris 
Observatory  may  be  observeda  hugesignboard  inscribed 
with  the  starthngannouncement,  '' Georama  universal — 
the  Planisphère,  a  geographical  gardea  above  4000 
square  yards  in  extent,  representing  in  relief  the  surface 
of  the  earth."  Eutering  the  gâtes,  the  visitor  will  find 
liimself  in  a  good-sized  open  space,  differing  but  little,  al 
the  first  glance,  from  au  ordinary  wall  flower  garden,  A 
more  attentive  inspection  of  the  ground  beneath  his  feet 
will  show  hini  that  he  lias  embarked  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  which,  in  extent  and  compleleness,  ifnotin 
ils  actual  pei-ils,  éclipses  ntterly  the  exploits  of  Captain 
Gook  and  of  every  one  his  successors.  lie  will  find 
liimself  walking  at  leisure,  withfifty-league  boots  on  his 
feet,  tlirouglitheseveral  coiintries  of  the  vvorld,  treading 
at  each  step  upon  a  diirerenl  province,  or  at  any  rate 
upon  a  différent  parisli  or  commune. 

A  very  short  stride  will  carry  him  across  lUe  English 
Ghannel,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  the  Dardanelles. 
The  Rliine,  or  even  the  Mississippi,  may  be  taken  in  his 
slride  ;  and  if  he  is  at  ail  a  good  juniper,  he  will  be  able 
to  clear  Lal^e  Iluroii  or  the  Caspian  at  a  bound.  The 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  or  the  passage  of  the  llimalayas 
will  notdelay  him  many  seconds,  or  make  hini  even  ont 
of  Ijrealh  ;  and,  in  One,  a  i'ew  minutes'  brisk  walking 
will  bring  him  fairly  "  from  China  to  Peru,"  ft  is  a 
tlionsand  pitiés  tliat  tliis  magie  garden — worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights'"— was  iiot  discovcred  in 
time  to  serve  as  a  recrealion-gronnd  for  Sandford  and 
Merlon— tliose  palterns  of  hoj)eful  pupils  amongst  our 
forel'iithei'S.  But  it  is  nol  al  ail  too  laie  for  the  pédagogues 
and  govi'rnesses  of  Paris  and  elsewhere  to  escort  tlieir 
ciiarges  lo  this  paradise  of  practical  éducation.  They 
will  be  seen,  no  doubt,   conducting  a   happy   (dass   of 


wondering  disciples  ihrough  the  geographical  garden, 
lecturing  tliem  with  a  iiew  zest  upon  tlie  population, 
history,  and  constitutional  governnient,  but  more  parti- 
cularly  upon  tlie  area  and  producls  of  the  varions 
countries,  and  discoursing  according  to  the  véritable 
precepts  and  praclice  of  the  peripaletic  philosopliers. 
Maps  and  atlases  will  become  only  a  supplemenlary 
means  of  imparting  instruction,  and  may  even  be 
removed  enlirely  from  the  lisl  of  sludies  which  tormenl 
the  most  juvénile  of  studenls. 

Il  is  lieedless  to  insist  upon  the  advantages  of  so 
inlensely  realislic  a  style  of  instruction.  The  stupidesl 
dunce  will  liardly  forget  the  islands  of  the  yEgean  Sea 
aller  liaving  been  compelled  lo  pick  his  w'ay  among  Ihem 
as  stepping-stones  between  Europe  and  Asia,  nor  persisl 
iii  ignorance  as  to  the  wliereabonls  of  Salamis  and  being 
ordered  lo  balance  hiniself  on  one  foot  for  ten  minutes 
or  so  upon  Ihe  narrow  terrilory  of  the  mimicisland.  As 
for  girls  schools  and  girls' schoolmistresses,the  garden  will 
be  an  institution  to  be  blessed  by  the  lalter  as  loudly  as 
it  is  cursed  by  the  former.  Already  the  out-door  exercise 
of  the  unlucky  lady  scholars  is  cul  down  to  the  most 
nieagre  limits  compatible  with  tolerable  heallh,  the  now 
misérable  hour  of  récréation  which  was  deemed  advisabli; 
will  possibly  be  spent  in  the  Georama  instead  of  in  the 
Park  or  in  the  Bois.  A  refinement  of  cruelly  ou  the  part 
of  the  inistress  would  be  to  sentence  a  slupid  or  contu- 
macious  pupil  lo  a  march  through  the  African  Sahara, 
or  promenade  amongst  the  bleak  déserts  of  Central  Asia  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  good  girls  might  bo  rewarded 
with  a  luxurions  seat  amidst  the  groves  of  Cyprus  or  in 
the  valleys  of  Cashmere. —  The  Globe. 


WUo  sliall  Tcach  lEoderu  L.aiigHageH  ? 

So  ninch  as  to  liow  the  modem  languages  may  be  lauglit. 
A  more  important  as  well  as  a  more  difficult  ([ueslion  is, 
icho  shall  leach  tliein  ?  This  question,  thougli  it  may  be 
a  délicate  one,  can  nol  in  good  failh  be  avoided.  Some 
prevailing  opinions  on  this  subjecl  need,  I  Ihink,  careful 
revision. 

Nativily  alone  does  not,  of  course,  conslitute  qualifica- 
tion,    llow  far  is  it  essentially  even  a  rccoinmendalion  ? 

Unqueslionably  the  first  requisile  in  a  teacher  of  any 
language  is  a  compétent  knowledge  of  the  langnage  to  be 
taught.  The  second,  which  is  hardly  less  important,  is 
a  compétent  knowledge  of  English.  By  lliis  knowledge 
wo  mcan  hère  nol  nierely  the  abilily  to  read,  Write,  and 
speak  English,  howevcr  perfectly,  but,  more  than  llial, 
llic  power  and  the  habit  of  nsing  English  as  the  luitiiral 
sj)rrch,  even  in  the  actual  présence  of  the  foreign  idiom 
and  through  ail  the  trials  of  the  class-ronni.  That  is  to 
say,  the  teacher  iiuist  be  in  full  synipalhy  always  witii 
the  modes  of  Ihouglit  and  expression  which  are  native  to 
the  people.  Ile  inusl  occupy  his  standpoint  of  idiom  ;  lu; 
musl  comprheud  his  ditficuùie'î,  and  lie  ahle  to  explahi 
them  from  his  point  of  view,  in  relation  lo  his  linguistic 
consciousness.  This  lie  can  do,  if  a  foreignei-,  only  so 
far  as  he  identifies  himself  absolulely  with  the  Englisli 
language,  raaking  it  for  the  time  being  his  moUur-toniiue 
and  liis  own  a  foreign  language.  Witii  those  nol  born  to 
English  speech  this  is  a  rare  accomplislnai'iit,  which 
requires  not  only  great  familiarity  with  English,  but  that 
discipline  which  gives  tlie  power  to  complète  abstraction 
and  intellecUial  sell'-control  ;  for  no  relation  is  mon> 
iutimate  or  more  powerful  than  that  which  holds  Ihe 
nalural miuil  under  the  dominion  ofthe  native  idiom, 
a  relation  tlie  more  inliinate  and  the  more  powerful 
because  so  profoundly  uiiconscious.     Tlie  difiicully  wilii 
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maiiy   foreign"  teachers— Let    me    say,    for    example, 
German  teachers  of  Gorman,  however  accomplislied  as 
Germans — is  oflen  that  they  can  not  divest  themselves  of 
instinct  that  German  is  the  mother-tongue  and  Englisli 
the  foreign  language  to  be   tauglit.    For  tlieni  German 
is  subjective,  English  is  objective.    Thus  they  willuncon- 
sciouslj'  regard  German  from  the  German  not  from  the 
Knglish  stand  point,   or,   tempted   from  the  one  to  the 
olher,  they  will  lose  themselves  and  mislead  their  pnpils 
in  tlie  coiifnsion  of  a  double  point  of  view.    So  in  the 
texl-books  of  such  anthors  one  migiitsojnetimes  imagine 
Ihey  were  meant  to  teach  English  rather   than  German. 
E.xplanalions  will  be  directed.  nnconscionsly,  to  diffîcnlt- 
ies  in  the  English   idiom,  while   the  ditiicultios  in   the 
German  will  pass  nnnoticed  and  unexplained  ;  and  at 
other  times  the  form  of  the  statement  wiU  show  that  the 
writer  has  the  German  in  hismind  and  the  English  outside 
of  it.    Such  books  reverse  for  us   the   natural  order  of 
Ihonght  and  of  acquisition.     Such  a  teacher  in   a  class- 
room  is  a  foreigner  to  his  pupils,  and  they  are  foreigners 
to  him.    There   can  be  no  fuU  intellectual  sympathy. 
He  can   not  understand   their  diificulties,  nor  e.xplain 
tliem   as  they  need  to    hâve  them  e.xplained  ;  nor  can 
he  realize,   often,   why   they  do   not    see  what    is  so 
clear,    because    so   whoUy   instinctive,    to  Iiim.    Such 
books  and  such  teachings  not  only  increase  the  difîiculty 
of  iearning,   but   breed   confusion   of  method    and    of 
thought.    Let  us  insist  that  French  and  German,  asmuch 
as  Latm  and  Greek,  are  for  us  foreign  languages,  and 
must  be   taught  as  such,   witli   objective   référence  to 
English  as  the  only  ;subjective  to  the   mother-tongue. 
Conl'essing  tliis,  we  shall  perhaps  admit  the  conséquence 
thaï  birth  implies  only  an  added  caution  in  the  sélection 
of  our  te.xt-books  and  of  our  teachers.     Nay,  i-atlier,  if  I 
could,  I  would  hâve  the  German  to  teach  French  and  the 
Frenchman  to  teach  German  ;  for  then  at  least  each  will 
be  teachiug  a  language  which  he  has  hiiuself  leanicd  by 
objective  study,  and  bi/  expérience  he  will  understand  the 
wants  of  Ihose  who  must  learn  it  likewise.    This  expé- 
rience will  compensate  for  much  of  mero  practical  skill 
in  the  language.    But,  rather  than  either,  1  would  hâve 
both  French  and  German  taught  by  our  own  American 
scholars,  so  far  as  thèse  can  be  found  with  requisite  quali- 
fication.   Such  scholars    are    becoming    rapidly    more 
numerons  in  our  country.  Itis,  webelieve,  only  through 
their  intluence  that  the  departmeut  of  modem  languages 
can   be  elevated  to  its  proper  rank  and  dignity  in   the 
course    of   higlier    éducation.    I    state    this    convction 
because  I  beliôve  it  due  to  my   subject,  not  without  the 
profoundest  respect  for  those  French  or  German  authors 
and  teachers  who  constitute  the   nnmerous  and  brillant 
exceptions. — (From  September  '•  }Io7ne  antl  Sclwol.  "] 


The  Idéal  alid  the  Kcal. 

itv  MArtv  n.  LEONAiin. 

One  man  li\es  prose,  and  another  lives  poetry.  One 
sees  tlie  bald,  stitT,  liard  actnalities  ol  his  lïfe  and 
circumstances  ;  the  other  invests  thèse  with  the  drapery 
i)f  his  own  imaginations,  and  changes  then  into  forms 
of  beanty.  One  watches  the  clonds  to  détermine  whether 
the  weatherwill  favorhis  plans;  the  other  se{,>s  in  thcni 
.snow-cappod  monutains  and  silvcr  palaces,  and  in  their 
changing  forms  lindsconstant  antl  ever  varying  delighl. 
One  lu'ars  the  call  of  duty,  and  without  "tlincliing 
accepls  the  task  she  gives.  The  other  looks  at  his 
life-work  in  rolalinns  which  emancipate  it  from  drud- 
gery    and   materialism  ;  he  sees  in  il  something  more 


than  its  use,  something  which  is  a  symhol  of  its  higher 
and  more  perfect  meaning.- 

Shall  the  practical  man  call  the  Imaginative  man  an 
idlc  dreamer  ?  What  is  the  idéal,  and  is  it  of  necessity 
opposed  to  the  real  ?  It  is  the  often-repeated  question, 
"  what  is  substance,  and  what  is  shadow  ?  "  It  is  like 
that  olher  q\ieslion  which  goes  echoing  dôwn  the 
cent\iries  without  an  answer  :  "  What  is  truth  ?  " 

Is  a  diamond  any  less  a  diamond  when  it  is  placed  in 
a  golden  setting,  than  when  it  was  encrusted  in  the 
rough  stone  ?  Is  not  a  cloud  a  clond  still  when  the 
setting  su  m  gilds  it  with  its  glory  ?  Would  a  painter 
better  intorpret  nature,  if  he  shon'ld  refuse  to  see  the 
lights  and  shadows  which  fleck  the  landscape,  and 
paint  only  the  bare  forms  of  hills  and  clonds  and  trees  '! 
Do  we  make  the  truth  any  more  true,  when  we  refuse 
to  see  the  divine  light  shining  round  abont  it,  and 
persist  in  looking  at  it  only  in  the  blaze  and  glare  of 
this  every  day  world  ?  The  idéal,  in  its  best  sensé,  is 
the  truth  looked  at  lovimjlij. 

It  is  true  that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  idle 
dreaming.  But  because  the  imagination  marj  consume 
itself  in  wild,  wasteful  combustion,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  allow  this  God-given  powerto  dwindle 
into  deadness.  It  need  not  be  like  the  wind  harp, 
soiinding  idly  to  every  wind  that  blows.  Il  may  be  the 
master-musician  which  créâtes  and  sends  dow'n  to  the 
âges  sweet  and  sonl-inspiring  harmonies.  This  power, 
rightly  used,  shows  us  tlie  possible  and  the  true  in  its 
most  beantiful  form.  It  is  wrong  only  xvlien  it  makes 
ns  find  our  sole  delight  in  that  which  is  impossible  and 
nntrue.  It  is  right  to  idealize,  if  we  will  not  forget  the 
realities  of  life.  A  modem  writer  has  said,  "  Every  life 
has  its  actual  blanks  which  the  idéal  must  hll  up,  or 
which  else  remaiu  bare  and  profitless  forever.' 

We  walk  on  the  seashore.  Hère  is  a  little  brown 
bail,  dry  and  mixed  with  sand.  It  is  not  beautiful.  .V 
wave  breaks  over  it  and  sweeps  it  away.  W'e  look 
again.  The  sand  has  been  waslied  ont  ;  the  fibres  hâve 
straigiiiened  and  expandcd  themselves,  and  the  brown, 
unsightly  thing  is  transformed  into  the  most  délicate  of 
sea-mosses.  Hère  is  a  pebble,  dnll,  and  scratclied,  and 
coarse.  Put  it  in  the  edge  of  the  water  ;  its  colors 
brighten,  and  what  seemed  like  scratches,  beconie 
délicate,  white-lined  ti-acery.  Is  the  second  view  less 
true  than  the  first  ?  Nay,  it  is  the  more  truc,  for  it 
reveals  to  ns  the  beanty  that  already  existed.  So  the 
Iranslucent  meditim  of  our  own  ideaïizations  need  not 
distorl  and  render  false  ;  it  mav  onlv  lirighten  and 
vivify. 

There  is  no  work  which  can  be  more  ennolded  and 
beautifieil  by  idéal  conception  than  the  teacher's.  There 
is  no  work  wliiidi,  wanting  this,  can  become  more 
irksome,  painfnl  drudgery.  A  young  teacher  comes  to 
lier  work  with  earnestness  and  zeal,  with  a  willingness 
to  labor,  and  with  faith  and  hope  strong  ;  but  with 
powers  ail  untried,  and  no  real  knowledge  of  the  difïi- 
culties  before  lier.  She  is  met  at  the  threshold  by  those 
who  hâve  been  longer  in  the  work  with  the  remark, 
"  Your  enthusiasm  will  not  last  long.  You  will  soon  find 
that  there  isn't  much  poetry  in  teachiug  scliool."  She 
enters  the  school  room.  ']"he  children  are  not  like  the 
children  in  lier  (li-eams  of  teachiug.  Tliey  seem  Ijeni 
ou  doing  mischief,  and  every  energy  of  lier  mind  and 
body  is  called  into  action  to  control  them.  With  a 
détermination  to  succeed,  she  at  last  hriiigs  the  school 
to  order,  aiid  expérience  slowly  teaches  the  best  way  of 
meeting  dilhcnlties  that  may  àrise  ;  but  alas,  with  the 
added  power  of  expérience,  comes  a  lessening  of  interest, 
and  at  last,  it  may  be,  a  positive  dislike  for  the  work. 
Then  the  teacher  confesses  ''  Tliey  were  right.     There 
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is  no  poetry  in  teaching.  Il  is  only  vexations,  grinding 
Loil."  Many  a  tcaclier  of  fi.ve  years  expérience  is  ready 
10  say,  "  I  leel  as  though  I  wero  in  a  treadmill.  I  go 
round  and  round  in  niy  daily  routine,  seeing  no  goal 
before  me,  and  no  variely  by  the  way.  I  would  do 
anything  to  escapc  froni  the  drndgery  of  my  -worlv." 
School  offlcers  sonietinies  hâve  lîeen  even  led  to  say, 
"  Let  ns  hâve  young  teachers  in  pur  schools.  Wo 
consider  want  of  expérience  a  less  evil  than  want  of 
(>arnestness  and  love  lor  the  work."  While  the  services 
of  the  doctor,  Iho  lawer,  the  niinister,  and  the  ai-tisan 
are  more  valued  as  years  go  hy,  âge  and  expérience  do 
nol  always  in  the  s'ame  ratio  enhance  the  value  of  a 
teachers'work.  Happy  is  the  teat-her,  who^  when  she 
lias  gained  the  power  that  maturity  and  expérience 
give,  retains  in  lier  heart  still  Ihe  freshness  of  feeling 
and  interest  in  the  work  with  which  she  began. 

And  is  tliis  unattainable  '/  What  if,  0  i'ellow  teachers, 
\ve  could  throw  a  higlier  meaning  into  our  ^vork.  and 
interweave  Avithin  it  the  poetry  of  high  and  pure 
motive  !  What  if  we  should  oftener  stop  in  correcting 
Ihe  errors  of  conduct  and  recitation,  lo  look  at  the  good 
in  our  pupils  and  in  our  surroundings  ;  just  as  the 
gardener  must  sometime  leave  the  work  of  weeding  lus 
garden  beds  to  look  at  the  beauty  of  a  tlower,  or  to 
search  for  bnds  among  leaves  !  But  tliis  is  not  enougli. 
As  the  artist  places  hiseaselwhere  thelightfalls  clearly 
and  softly  upon  the  pictiire,  what  if  we,  too,  shonld 
look  at  our  work  in  ils  bcsl  relations,  and  so  jndge  it 
nu:)re  truly,  tiecause  more  kindly  ? 

Sometimes  we  nieet  witli  sucli  a  teacher,  looking  at 
lier  scholars  in  the  light,  nol  of  what  they  actually  are, 
but  of  what  they  possibly  may  become.  To  lier,  restless 
Harry  is  not  mèrely  a  tronblesome  Utile  boy,  planning 
a  pièce  of  niischief.  She  thiiiks  of  liim  transformed 
into  a  noble  man,wilh  énergies conlroUed  and  directed, 
who  is  prompt  and  active  in  every  good  work.  The 
group  of  idle,  laughing  girls  in  the  corner  are  mothors 
and  teachers,  showing  tiie  same  patience  toward  Iheir 
litlle  ones  thaï  must  uow  be  exercised  for  them.,.Wilful, 
stuhborn  Joseph,  witli  his  obstinacy  changcd  to  firmness, 
may  become  a  strong  leader  in  some  noeded  reforin. 
So  the  teacher  weaves  around  lier  pupils  lier  personal 
interest  and  hopeful  imaginings  for  the  future,  and 
tlius,  by  a  kind  of  divine  alchemy,  changes  much  of 
the  drçss  lo  gold.  She  kiiows  Ihal  God  lias  placed  in 
each  hniiian  soûl  a  woiulerful  possibilily,  and  this 
knowledge  becomes  to  lier  an  inspiration.  Olhers  may 
see  only  the  quiet  worker  in  an  uninteresling  routine 
of  labor  ;  but  llie  teacher  herself,  lookiirg'  al  lier  work 
with  a  divine  light  shilling  round  about  it,  sees  it  rise 
before  lier  in  fair  and  graceful  prop(n'lions,  and  wilii  a 
halo  round  ils  lioad. 

The  idéal  lias  a  douJjlc  oilicc  lo  do  for  us.  No  oue 
can  succeed  in  any  uudcrlaking  who  does  not  strive  to 
rcalize  an  idéal.  It  is  Iriie  thaï  we  can  never  attaiu 
our  noblest  idéal,  for  il  goes  Induré  us  aud  leads  us  on  ; 
and  ever  as  it  helps  ns  attaiu  to  new  heights,  we  yet 
must  look  up  and  see  il  above  us  still,  for  it  is  a  wiuged 
créature,  of  lieaveu  and  nr)t  of  cartli,  and  ils  nalurc  is 
lo  soar. 

Hul  it  is  also  Ihe  duty.  as  widl  as  Ihe  liigliesL  privilège, 
(if  al-1  earlh's  workers,  lo  soine  exteiit  to  idealize  Ihr 
l'cal.  SiiK.Mj  jiiire  idéal  couceiiliims  tend  lo  eulargc  and 
■uiiniate  and  glorily  tlii'  lib;,  W(!  may  foriii  and  gallier 
llieiii,  and  clnster  theni  around  Iho  daily  associations, 
in  liie  spirit  of  the  Kaslern  pro\er]i,  '  llold  wide  the 
skirts  of  tliy  mantle  when  Ihe  iieavens  rain  gold." — 
[Nrto  Enf/Umii  .lounial  af  lùlucntioiiA 
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Ministry  of  Public  Instriicti6n. 

SCHOOL   COMMISSIONERS. 

County  of  Argenteuil,  Harrington  Xo.  1. — Messrs.  John  Sliaw 
and  Dugald  McTavish,  continued  in  office.  This  appointnient 
should  hâve  been  made  in  one  thousand  eight  liundred  and 
seventy  four,  and  tlie  term  of  office  shall  be  considered  to  hâve 
commenced  iVom  then.  Theve  has  been  no  élection  in  either 
case. 

County  of  Arthabaska,  Chester-Nord. — Mr.  Damase  Dumas, 
vice  Mr.  Joseph  Dubois,  and  Mr.  Arsène  Lafond,  vice  Mr.  Alexis 
Gosselin,  there  having  been  no  regular  élection. 

County  of  Arthabask.a,  Saint  Louis  de  Blanford. — Messrs. 
François  Hyacinthe  Germain  and  Isaïe  Côté,  continued  in  office, 
seeing  that  the  élection  was  presided  over  by  the  parish  priest. 

County  of  Chambly,  Town  of  Longueuil. — Mr.  Louis  Vincent, 
vice  Mr.  A.  P.  Jodoin,  and  Mr.  Bruno  Normandin.  vice  Mr.  A. 
Cherrier,  both  of  whom  hâve  leffcthe  municipality  and  hâve  not 
been  replaced  by  élection. 

County  of  Charlevoix,  Petite  Rivière. — Mr.  Ilippolyte  Lavoie, 
vice  Mr.  Auguste  Kacine,  as  the  élection  was  irregular. 

County  of  Two  Mountains,  Saint-Placide. — Messrs.  Ephrem 
Baby,  Esquire,  and  Benoît  Lalonde,  farmer,  vice  Messrs.  Zéphirin 
Raymond  and  Pierre  Vaillaneourt  going  out  of  office. 

County  of  Gaspé,  Glande  Arbour. — ^ïlessrs.  François-Xavier 
Thibault,  Antoine  Laflamme,  Prudent  Cloutier,  Joseph  Côté  and 
François  Lapointe,  junior.     J^ew  Municipality. 

County  of  Hochelaga,  Village  of  Rivière  Saint-Pierre. — Messrs. 
Jolm  Crawford,  Henri  Headley,  Edouard  H.  Goff,  Louis  Lesage 
and  Joseph  Lanouette,  as  the  municipality  was  not  erected  in 
time  to  hold  the  élections. 

County  of  Hochelaga,  Saint-Gabriel. — The  Revd.  M.  J.  J. 
Salmon,  Messrs.  Edward  McKeown,  Adolphe  Levesque,  Edw.ard 
Fennings,  and  Ilormisdas  Bourque,  as  the  municipality  was  not 
erected  in  time  to  hold  the  élections. 

County  of  Jacques-Cartier,  Village  Sainte-Anne. — Messrs. 
Jules  Tremblay  and  Antoine  Gauthier,  continued  in  olfice,  as 
the  élection  was  irregular. 

County  of  Jacques-Cartier,  Notre-Dame  de  Grâces. — Messrs. 
Félix  Prudhomme,  senior,  Pierre  Lemieux,  Daniel  Jérémie 
Décarie,  Houory  Mills  and  Gervais  Décarie.     ISÎew  Municipality. 

County  of  Kamouraska,  Rivière-Ouelle. — Maurice  Bossé, 
Esquire,  continued  in  office,  as  the  élection  was  presided  over 
by  the  parish  priest. 

County  of  Saint  nyacinthe,La  Présentation. — Messrs.  François 
Bergeron  and  Eusèbe  Chabot,  vice  Messrs.  Narcisse  Provost 
and  André  Jacques,  as  the  élection  was  irregular. 

County  of  Saint- Maurice,  Saint-Etienne. — Mr.  Thomas  Desaul- 
niers,  u/ceMr.  Raphaël  Corrivean,  who  left  the  municipality  .and 
has  not  been  replaced  by  any  élection. 

BOABD  OF  EXAMINEES. 
QUEBEC  (catholic). 

MoDEL  ScHOOL,  Ist  cZcws  (F):  Misses  M.  Flore  Catellier,  M. 
Ludivine  Lebel,  M.  Domitilde  Paquet  and  M.  Lénora  Paquet. 
2d  class  (F)  :  Misses  M.  Aurélie  Bergeron,  M.  Anne  Philomène 
Dionne,M.  Rosalie  Gagnon,  M.  (Jdile  Garneau,  M.  Odile  Gingras, 
M.  Célina  Justine  Lizotte  and  M.  Victoria  OufeUet. 

Ele.mentarv  SoiiooL,  Ist  class  (F)  t  Misses  M.  Célina  Cham- 
berland,  M.  Léa  Demers,  M.  Eloïse  Demers,  M.  Dion,  il. 
Suzanne  Anna  Fournier,  M.  Vénérende  Gosselin,  Félicité 
Perpétue  Grégoire,  M.  Zoé  Labrecque,  M.  Thérèse  Oladie 
Lebourdais  and  M  Elise  Emélie  Lemay.  2d  class  (F  and  E)  : 
Misses  M.  Fmélie  Vermette  ;  (F)  :  M.  Louise  Beaudet,  M. 
Caroline  Bégin,  M  Vitaline  Boissonneau,  Clarisse  Victorine 
Boisvert,  Pliilomène  Bolduc,  M.  Eulalie  Bouchard,  M  Zélire 
Boucher,  M.  Démerise  Bouttard,  M.  Hélène  Bougie,  M.  Catlierine 
Boulet,  M  Léocadie  Bussière,  M.  Séraphine  Carrier,  M.  P.améla 
Courcy,  M.  Sara  Evéline Demers,  M.  FéÛcité  Denis,  M.  Euphérnie 
Dussault,  M.  Philomène  Dutil,  Marie  Dutil,  Philomène  Forgues, 
M.  Célina  G.aron,  M.  Rose  Jacques,  M.  Elise  Laverdière,  M. 
Elniire  Aimée  Jjebel,  M.  Hénédine  Morin,  M.  Jledwidge  Ouellet, 
M.  Delvina  Ouellet,  Virginie  Paradis,  M.  Aurélie  Eloïse 
Pelletier,  M.  Célina  Adèle  Pelletier,  M.  Louise  Pinelle  dit 
Lafrance,  M.  Pétronille  Roy,  M..  Cézarie  Plante,  Marguerite- 
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Louise  Savary  and  Ocaloia  Cordélia  Sévigny  dit  Liifleur  ;  (E)  ; 
Jane  Agnes  Cameron  and  M.  Eelen  Morissey. 
Québec,  Ist  August  1876. 

N.  L.voA.ssE,  secretary. 

MONTRE.iL  (protesiint). 

AcADEMY,  Ist  class  (E  and  F)  :  Mr.  B  B.  Banker. 

Elementxry  ScHOOL,  Ist  class  (E)  :  Misses  Jennie  Barr,  Eliza 
G.  Bradford,  Katie  Buohan,  Jane  Burke,  Mary  Burke,  Julia  E. 
Davis,  Jessie  Doig,  Angel  A.  Dowler,  Isabella  Fraser,  Maggie 
S.  Hunter,  Annie  M.  Leggatt,  Annie  McEdward,  Isabella 
McGregor,  Siisanna  McGregor,  Jemima  A.  Martin,  Maggie 
Nichols,  Janet  Stewart,  Elizabeth  Todd,  Florence  Wade  ;  (E  and 
F)  :  Annie  E.  Matthieu  and  Fanny  Matthieu.  2d  class  (E)  : 
Misses  Annie  Black,  Margaret  Blair,  Elizabeth  Cook,  Mary 
McWilliams,  Martha  A.  Martin  and  Mr.  Wm.  Johnston. 

Montréal,  2'Jth  August  1870, 

T.  A.  GiBsoN,  secretary. 


Ei.EMEXTARY   ScuooL,   Ist  closs  (E  and  F)  :    Miss   Joséphine 
Cantin. 

Jûiix  Woods,  secretary. 
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The  Con»>ciciice  an<l  Future  JiKigaieut. 

I  s.nl  aloiie  with  my  conscience, 

In  a  ])lace  wliore  time  had  ceased, 
.Vnd  Ave  talked  ol'  my  lormcr  living 

In  thc  land  wliere  tlio  years  incrcascd. 
And  I  fi'lt  I  shoiild  Ijavc  to  answer, 

Tlii'  question  it  put  to  mo, 
.Vnd  to  face  thp  answer  and  ([uestion 

Throntîhtout  an  eternity. 
The  tjiiosts  of  forgotten  actions. 

Game  lloating  before  my  sight, 
And  things  thaï  I  tliouglit  were  drad  lliiugs 

Were  alive  witli  a  tenàble  miglit. 
And  the  vision, ot' ail  my  past  lil'e 

Was  an  awl'ul  tlnng  to  face — 
.Vlone  \vitli  my  conscience  sitllng 

In  tliat  solemnly  silent  place. 
And  I  thought  of  a  far-away  warniiig 

or  a  sorrow  that  was  to  be  mine, 
lu  a  land  tliat  llien  was  the  future, 

But  now  is  the  présent  time. 
And  I  thought  of  my  former  thinking 

On  thc  judgmcnt  day  to  be. 
But  sitting  alone  with  my  conscience 

Seemed  enough  judgment  for  me. 
And  I  wondered  if  tlicro  was  a  future, 

To  lliis  land  beyond  the  grave- 
But  no  ono  gave  me  an  answer 

And  no  one  came  to  savo. 
Then  I  felt  that  future  was  présent, 

And  that  the  présent  will  never  go  by. 
For  it  was  but  the  tlioughl  of  my  ])ast  life 

Grown  into  eternity. 
Then  I  woke  from  my  timcly  dreamiui;. 

And  the  vision  passed  away, 
And  I  know  the  far-away  warning 

Was  a  warning  of  yestorday, — 
.Vnd  I  pray  that  I  may  not  forget  it. 

In  this  land  before  the  grave, 
That  I  may  not  cry  in  tlie  future, 

-Vnd  no  one  corne  to  save. 
Auil  so  I  hâve  learnt  a  lessou 

Which  I  ought  to  hâve  known  belun'. 
.Vnd  which,  though  I  learn  it,  dreamiug 

I  hope  to  forget  no  more. 
So  I  sil  alone  with  my  conscience 

In  the  place  whero  the  years  increase, 
.Vuil  I  Iry  to  ri^meraber  the  future 

la  tbe  land  where  the  time  will  re.isiv 
.Vnil  I  know  of  tlie  futui'e  judgment , 

How  ih-eadlul  so'er  it  be, 
Tliat  to  sil,  alone  with  my  conscience 

Wdl  be  judgment  enough  for  ui''. 

S[)eclul(i 


Visil  oTtlir;  Japaiicse  C'enteiiiiial  Coiniuls.sioners  to 
t!iu  l>cp:irtiiiciit  of  Pnblic  Iiisti-iiction. 

On  the  13Lh  Instant  we  were  surprised  and  deliglited  by 
the  visit  of  a  distiiiguished  party  of  Japanese,  Ihe  repré- 
sentatives of  tlieir  nation  at  the  Centenuial  E.xliibition, 
wlio  liad  arrived  at  Québec  in  Ihe  course  of  a  tour  of 
observation  tbrongli  Canada.  His  Worship  the  Mayor 
of  the  City,  Mr.  Oweu  Jlurphy,  acconlpanied  and  intro- 
duced  them.  The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Fujimaro 
Tanalia,  Madam  Tanaka,  and  three  Japanese  gentlemen 
of  their  suite:  Mr.  Tanaka  occupies,  in  his  own  country. 
high  olhcial'  positions,  amongst  which  is  that  of 
Vice-Miuister  of  Education  of  the  Empire  of  Japan  ; 
and  the  chief  object  of  the  visit  to  our  Department 
was  to  ascertain  particnlars  concerning  the  system 
of  public  éducation  established  in  tlie  Province  of 
Québec.  More  especially  witli  respect  to  Primary  or 
Common  School  Education,  and  to  the  organization 
sustained  by  the  State  for  ilie  éducation  of  the  people  at 
large,  his  inquiries  aud  remarks  betokened  an  enlightened 
curiosity  and  interest.  Although,  doubtless,  every 
member  of  the  party  of  gentlemen,  as  vvell  as  the 
accomplished  lady,  possesses  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
and  French  langiiages,  Ihe  conversation  with  Mr.  Tanaka 
was  carried  on  in  Japanese  and  English,  one  of  theother 
Japanese  oiticials  acting  as  interpréter. 

In  the  course  of  the  interview,  many  inleresting  facts 
concerning  éducation  in  Japan  transpired — to  soino  of 
which,  for  tlie  information  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal, 
we  shall  advert  in  another  coliMnn.  Mr.  Tanaka  had 
brought  with  him  a  number  of  prinled  ofïïcial  documents 
illuslrative  of  the  slate  of  éducation  in  his  own  country, 
inteuding  to  présent  them  to  the  Superintendent.  One 
of  thèse  documents  is  a  voluniinous  report  on  éducation 
in  Japan  for  the  year  1873,  a  work  of  about  GOO  pages, 
beautifnlly  printed  on  hue  Japanese  paper,  and  in  the 
Japanese  characters.  The  use  of  several  other  languages, 
as  well  the  Japanese,  occurs  in  the  other  documents, 
especially  that  of  English.    French,  aud  Gernian. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  convey,  in  a  comparalively 
brief  interview,  a  full  knowledge"of  ail  the  particnlars 
sought  to  be  ascertained,  copies  of  most  of  our  printed 
officiai  documents,  relatingto  Education  in  this  Province, 
were  tendered  to  Mr.  Tanaka,  who  accepted  them  with 
thanks,  declaring  that  while  lie  and  his  friends  were 
niuch  pleased  by  Iheir  visit  to  the  Department,  he  was 
especially  gratiùed  by  the  opportunities  that  would 
hereafler  be  atforded,  by  meaus  of  those  documents,  of 
perfecting  his  knowledge  of  our  Educational  System,  and 
and  of  profiting,  on  bis  return  to  his  own  country,  by 
such  hints  and  iinprovements  as  he  miglii  be  enabled  to 
dérive  from  a  careful  study  of  their  contents,  it  was 
proposed  that  Ihe  party  should  visit  and  inspect  several 
of  the  Educational  institutions  in  Ihe  city  ;  but  as  the 
Mayor  suggested  the  impossibility  of  doing  this,  in  the 
limited  lime  at  their  disposai,  without  sacrificing  ail 
bpportunity  of  taking  a  glance  at  some  other  objects  of 
interest  in  and  near  Québec,  it  was  agreed  to  pay  brief 
visits  to  only  two  of  the  most  numeronsly  attended 
primary  schools,  one  for  boys,  Ihe  other  for  girls.  To 
thèse  the  Mayor  and  an  ofTicial  of  the  Department escorted 
our  Japanese  visitors,  who  expressed  themselves  as  being 
mnch  gratiiied  with  what  thev  saw  of  Ihe  inferior 
arrangements  and  efficiency  of  those  institutions. 
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Prior  to  their  deparlure  from  the  city  on  Ihe  14lh 
Instant,  Mr.  Tanaka  and  suite  called  again  at  tlie  Depart- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their  acknowledge- 
nienls  on  account  of  tlie  attention  they  had  received,  and 
their  'good  wishos  ;  and  we  hâve  since  been  informed 
that  tiie  parly  lelt  wilh  very  agreeable  impressions 
ooncerning  the  ancient  capitarof  the  Province  and  ils 
people. 


E<Iiicatiou  iii  Japaii. 

The  terrltory  of  the  Empire  of  Japan,  consisting  of  tlie 
large  island  of  Nijihoii,  three  othcr  considérable  and 
several  smaller  islands,  is  less  than  that  of  the  Province 
of  Québec,  the  différence  in  area  being  upwards  of  30,000 
square  miles.  Ils  population,  howeveris  nearly  30  times 
as  large,  for  it  numbers  over  35,000,000.    = 

Until  within  a  few  years,  the  Japanese  Government 
pursued  a  policy  of  rigid  exclusion  with  respect  to  other 
nations.  The  présent  Emperor,  or  Mikado,  olficially 
Styleil  "  His  Impérial  Majesty,  the  Tenno  of  Japan,-"  who 
was  the  second  son  of  his  predecessor  on  the  throne,  is  a 
man  of  2G  years  of  âge, and  he  succeeded  his  father  in  conse- 
ijuence  ofa  révolution  Avhicli  occurred  in  the  year  1868. 
Since  that  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  country,  the  former 
policy,  in  respect  of  intercourse  vvith  foreigners,  lias 
been  greatly  changed,  and  prngress  in  every  direction 
has  Iteen  the  order  of  the  day.  As  was  mentiôned  in  our 
Journal  for  last  May,  the  reig-ning  Mikado  has  abandoned, 
the  habits  of  seclusion  practised  by  his  ancestors — 
appearing  in  public,  giving  audiences  to  the  members  of 
thediplomaliccorpseniployedintheJapaneseGovernment 
service,  dressing,  eating,  riding,  and  acting  generally  like 
an  European  Sovereign.  Inspired  by  the  example,  if  not  by 
the  express  directions  of  the  Mikadot,  he  leading  men  hâve 
exerted  thcmselves  in  promoting  reformatory  movements 
throughout  the  Empire.  In  conséquence,  railways  aad 
telegraph  lines  hâve  been  conslructed,  machine  shops 
and  factorics  estabhshed\vithmàdern  improvements  and 
appliances,  and  foreigners,  English,  American,  Frcnch, 
German,  Swiss  and  Dutch,  encouraged  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  corne  in  and  assist  in  the  introduction  of  scien- 
tific  methods  of  Agriculture  and  in  the  advancement  of 
other  important  objccts  of  national  concern.  Amongst 
thèse  sliould  be  mentiôned  Education ^\.o  the  promotion  of 
which  very  gieat  attention  has  been  devoted.  Formerly, 
although  there  had  been  sclinols  in  Japan  for  a  long 
period  anterior  to  the  accession  of  the  présent  ruler,  the 
instruction  imparted  was  of  the  most  imperfecl  character, 
with  slight  benefit  only  to  the  npper  classes  of  the  people, 
leaving  in  a  state  of  hopeless  ignorance  the  population 
generally,  including  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  artisans 
nierclianls  and  women.  But  within  a  few  years  of  the 
adveut  of  llie  reigniug  Mika<lo  tins  state  of  things  has 
beei)  revolutionized.  Systems  of  éducation,  elementary, 
intermediate  on  academical,  cnll(>giato  and  university, 
bave  been  established,  and  a  gênerai  scliool  law  adopted, 
Ijy  which  attendance  school  is  niade  compiilsory  for 
(n'ery  child  over  G  years  of  agi',  and  to  continue  until  at 
Irasl  the  rudiments  of  leaniing,  leading,  writiug,  and 
.n-islimelic,  sball  bave  been  acquii'od. 

The  aim  of  Ihe  Japanese  srhool  law  is  to  leav(>  noue, 
niale  or  female,  Ihroughout  llii'  Empire,  in  ignorance. 
The  suprême  authority  in  educational  niatlers  is  a 
Department  of  Education,  presided  over  liy  a  niinister  of 
state,  and  exercising  a  continuons  supervision  Ihrough 
Ihe  agency  of  subordinate  bodios  and  rosponsible  otficials, 
slationed  in  ail  Iho  Provinces,  and  Districis,  inio  wiiirh 
llii'  ciiuntry  is  divideil  and  snbdivided. 

l''niiii     the     iiilVirnialion    di'i-i\i'il     tioni    liie    party    {if 


Japanese  représentatives  who  recently  paid  a  visit  to 
Québec,  as  related  in  another  column,  we  learn  that  the 
whole  terrltory  of  the  Empire  is  divided  into  7  grand 
divisions,  styled  CoUegiatc  Districts,  each  having  a 
central  olfice  in  a  considérable  city,  in  charge  of  an 
oflicial  who  corresponds  with,  and  is  responsible  to,  the 
Department  of  Education.  In  thèse  grand  divisions  are 
comprised  80  Provinces,  whose  head  men  are  the 
Soignieurs  and  conslitute,  when  called  togelher,  Ihe 
great  Council  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  as  well  as  3  great 
and  populous  cities  ;  also,  each  grand  division  is  snbdi- 
vided into  32  Academical  Districts,  of  which  each  must 
bave  with  in  its  limits  one  Middlc,  High  School,  or  Acadcmi/. 
By  the  school  law  every  Academical  District  is  further 
snbdivided  into  about  200  School  Districts,  whose  loca- 
lities  must  be  regulated  by  the  comparative  densily  of 
the  population,  their  ability  to  pay  school  taxes,  and  by 
other  conditions,  such  as  convenience  of  access  to  school- 
houses.  There  are  upwards  of  50, 000  such  School-Districts 
in  the  Empire.  In  thèse  arrangements,  so  far  as  the 
Academical  and  the  School  Districts  are  concerned,  our 
readers  will  perceive  a  resemblance  to  our  system  of 
division  of  the  country  into  School  Municipalities  and 
the  School  Districts  into  which  thèse  are  subdivided 
according  to  the  requirements  of  our  people. 

In  respect  of  administration,  every  Academical  District 
lias  about  a  dozen  Superinicndcnts,  appointed  by  the  local 
authorities,  having  control  over  schools  to  the  nuinber 
of  from  20  to  30  each,  and  paid  from  local  taxes,  the 
amount  of  which,  when  déficient  for  the  purpose,  is 
supplemented  from  the  pulilic  treasury  of  the  Empire. 
The  Superintendants  report  periodically  to  the  cliief  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Grand  Division  in  which  his  District 
is  situated,  who  transmits  ail  particulars,  statistics,  ikc, 
to  the  Department  of  Education,  whence  tiiey  aie  issued 
in  a  digcsted  form  once  a  year,  printed  and  published 
for  the  information  of  the  Japanese  pubhc. 

The  schools  are  classified  under  3  gênerai  heads,  termed 
respeclively  Schools  for  Great  Learning,  for  Middlc  Lecirn- 
iiig,  and  for  Sinall  Learning,  and  they  embrace  institu- 
tions analogous  to  varions  kinds  known  to  ourselves — 
Infant  Schools  (for  children  less  than  G  years  of  agei, 
Ctinrity  Schools  (for  the  indignent),  Private  Schools  (taught 
by  persons  having  licenses),  Village  Schools,  Schools  for 
Imbéciles,  and  Evening  Schools  (for  those,  who,  from 
necessity,  caiinot  attend  in  the  day  time). 

Exclusively  of  the  schools  established  for  particular 
objects,  such  as  Infant  Schools,  Schools  for  imbéciles,  &c., 
those  of  the  class  for  Sniall  Learning,  which  constitute 
the  truc  Public  or  Common  Schools,  opon  to  ail,  and  at 
which  attendance  iscompulsory  in  cases  wliere  éducation 
is  not  being  received  elsewherc,  are  organized  to  as  lo  be  . 
of  iwo  grades,  the  Loiocr  and  the  Uppcr  grade.  The 
Lower  Grade  is  for  children  from  5  to  9  years  old,  and 
inclndes  tuition  in  the  first  rudime.its  of  knowledge.  In 
the  Upper  Grade  Primary  Schools,  the  âge  for  Scholars 
is  from  10  to  13,  and  thèse  are  taught  the  ouLlines  of 
History,  Gcometry,  Botany,  kc. 

Next  conie  the  Secondary  or  Schools  for  Middlc  Learning, 
attonded  by  youtli  betwee'n  the  âges  of  14  ànd  18  or  P.), 
also  having  courses  of  instruction  of  Lower  and  Higlier 
tirades.  The  Lower  Grade,  for  boys  and  girls  from  14 
to  10  years  old,  embrace  the  subjects  of  Japanese  and 
Foreign  l.anrjuages,  Geograpluj  and  History,  the  Hlenicnts  of 
Malhenialics  ami  the  Natural  Science,  Political  Kcononiy 
(Constitution  and  Statistics  of  Japan)  Mnsic,  &c.  For 
youlhs,  from  IG  to  18  or  19  years  old,  there  are  tlio  Upper 
Grade  Secondary  Schools  aiid  Subjects,  the  latter  compris 
sing  more  extended  courses  of  those  already  mentiôned. 
Inclnded  in  the  class  of  Secondary  Schools,  or  Schools 
for    Middle    Learning,    are    private    académies    whose  , 
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teachers  mustbe  licensed,  and  schools  for  spécial  obj(îcts, 
as  AgricuUural  Académies,  Académies  for  Languagcs,  for 
tliose  intended  to  enter  commercial  business,  and  which 
mustbe  established  in  cities,  and  the  Induslrial Académies, 
for  the  spécial  training  of  thosc  who  are  to  dévote 
Ihemselves  to  brandies  of  industry  and  tlie  induslrial  arts. 

In  the  class  of  Schools  for  Grcal  Learniwj,  or  Collèges 
proper,  are  to  be  taught  the  branches  considered  to  be 
necessary  in  préparation  for  professional  life,  as  Logic, 
Literalure,  Laïc,  Médecine. 

Lastly  the  system  embraces  Normal  Schools,  for  the 
training  of  teachers. 

In  ail  classes  of  Schools  fées  must  be  paid  for  every 
scholar,  even  for  those  attending  the  Charity  Schools  for 
which  provision  is  made  by  means  of  local  taxation  and 
grants  of  money  froni  the  public  funds.  Teachers  for 
the  priniary  schools  must  beselectcd  from  those  who  are 
more  than  20  years  of  âge,  irrespective  of  selx,  and  who 
possess  the  qualification  of  having  graduated  from  an 
Academy  or  Normal  School.  Teachers  in  Académies 
must  be  over  2.5  years  of  âge,  and  possess  a  Collège 
Certifirate  ;  wliile  the  instructors  employed  in  Collèges 
nuist  hâve  had  the  title  of  Pro/'rs.s'o;- formally  conferred 
upon  them. 

\Ve  bave  still  to  notice  one  or  two  characteristic 
features  of  the  Japanese  System  of  Education.  Spécial 
provision  is  made  from  the  public  reveneues  for  tlie 
éducation  of  poor  scholars  of  decided  ability,  but  what  is 
thus  advanced  for  their  benefit  is  expected  to  be  afler- 
wards  refunded. 

Another  note.worthy  feature  is  the  sending  abroad,  at 
Ihe  public  expense,  selected  students  for  défini  te  periods 
of  time.  Thèse  must  be  graduâtes  of  Collèges,  posscssing 
reliable  certificates  of  good  moral  character,and  appointed 
after  passing  examinalion.  Their  nuniber  is  limited  to 
30  of  the  Ist  class,  who  go  abroad  for  3  years,  and  tôo  of 
the  2nd  class,  for  ô  years.  Subject  to  the  control  and 
directions  of  the  central,  or  Education  Department  of  the 
Empire,  and  to  the  supervision  of  Uie  résident  Japanese 
Ministers  or  Consuls,  their  time  is  to  be  spent  in  such 
countries  as  are  considered  most  likely  to  afford  them, 
the  opportunities  of  improvement  and  of  advancement 
in  learning,  in  the  sciences  and  arts,  by  means  of  which, 
after  theii»' return  to  their  native  land,  they  may  become 
useful  instruments  for  promoling  the  progress  and 
welfare  of  the  Japanese  people.  The  United  States  of 
America,  chiefly,  but  also  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany,  as  well  as  Italy  and  Switzerland,  are,  asmight 
be  expected,  the  countries  resortcd  to.  Such  a  practice 
as  that  now  under  considération,  in  the  case  of  such  a 
people  as  the  Japanese — observant,  imitative,  ingenious 
and  industrious — cannot  l'ail  to  produe  results  which 
will  influence  most  powerfuUy  the  national  character 
and  fortunes.  From  being  the  most  exclusive  community 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  surpassing,  in  tliis  respect,  even 
their  ncighbours  the  Chinese,  already  their  daily  increa- 
sing  intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  the  continuai 
inllux  of  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  abroad  in  the 
way  of  progress  amongst  other  nations,  imported  by 
those  students,  who  are  mostly  employed,  on  their 
return,  as  public  teachers,  the  masses  of  the  Japanese 
population  are  now  steadily  and  rapidly  becoming 
indoctrinated  with  ideas  and  aspirations  of  a  far  more 
elevated  nature  than  could  possibly  bave  ever  prevailed 
among  them  so  long  as  they  remained  isolated  .and 
ignorant.  Not  only  as  relates  to  the  sciences  and  the 
useful  arts  cultivated  by  other  nations,  but  also  in 
respect  of  social  life,  civil  freedom,  and  government, 
great  changes  arc  taking  place  gradually  in  conséquence 
of  the  feature  in  their  system  of  Education  now  adverted 
to  ;  aud,  judging  from  the  information   iniparted  by  our 


late  Japanese  visitors,  not  many  years  will  olapse  beforo 
représentative  government,  founded  on  the  models  of 
Great  Britain  and  lier  more  advanced  colonies,  will  take 
the  place  of  the  ancient  system  of  despotism  liy  which, 
heretofore,  the  Japanese  hâve  been  ruled. 

We  bave  not  space  in  this  article,  for  inserting  the 
officiai  statistics  relative  to  the  slate  and  progress  of 
Education  in  Japan,  which  would  shew  conclusively  the 
correctness  of  the  foregoing  stateinents  and  remarks. 
Reserving  thèse  therefore,  for  a  future  issue  of  our 
Journal,  we  shal/  only  add  hère  that  the  last  published 
returns,  with  copies  of  which,  in  English,  we  bave  been 
favoured  by  our  laie  visitors.  furnish  the  foUowing 
results  : 

Nnmber  of  Collèges  and  Schools  in  Japan,  con- 

troUed  by  theDepartmentof  Education     20.G08 

"         of  Natural  Institutes 52 

of  pupils  in  Schools,  Collèges,  Normal 
Institutes     and    Foreign    Language 

Schools 1,739,400 

"         of  Teachers  and  Professors 38,365 

Increase,  for  oue  year,  ending  in  1874, 

''  ''     in   the   number  of  Schools  and 

Collèges ^    7,945 

"  "     in  the  number  of  pupils 402,118 

''     in  tlio   number  of  Teachers  aud 

Professors 15,859 


Tlic  Oiloltfist  Scliolîiisliip. 

Since  tiie  last  issue  of  our  Journal,  we  bave  been 
informed  of  the  results  of  the  late  compétition  for  the 
Gilchrist  Schoiarship  assigned  to  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Wheu  the  answers  to  the  prescribed  questions 
in  the  différent  branches — including  Latin,  Latin  Grammar 
and  Composition,  Frcnch,  Grcck  (or  German),  Aritlimetic, 
Algcbra,  and  Geometrg,  English  Language  and  Composition, 
English  IHstorij,  Natural  Philosophij,  and  Chemistrg—ha.v(i 
been  examined  bv  the  examiners  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity,  the  candidates,  as  well  as  the  matriculants  gonerally, 
are  usnally  classified  according  to  the  numbers  of  marks 
which  theV  may  havo  gained  on  the  values  previously 
attachcd  to  the''papers  "of  questions.  This  year,  of  llio 
candidates  who  prescnted  Ihemselves  in  the  Dominion, 
two,  both  belonging  to  the  Province  of  Québec,  were 
placed,  respectively,  lirst  et  third  in  the  first  class  of 
matriculants,  namelv,  Mr.  D.  C.  Ross  of  Montréal,  and 
Mr.  Bland  of  Québec,"  the  former  taking  the  Scholarshi[i. 
This  resuit  nndoubtedly  bears  favourable  lesliniony  in 
behalf  of  the  quality  oi'  the  higher  éducation  imparled 
in  the  Province  of  Québec,  wlien  viewed  as  a  test  of  the 
relative  proficiency  of  our  youth  and  those  of  the  Mollier 
Counlrv  and  of  the  other  British  Colonies. 

Mr.  Ross,  the  winner  of  the  Schoiarship  this  yeai-, 
belongs  to  the  McGill  University,  at  which  institution, 
wc  believe,  he  bas  already  graduated  in  tlie  Arts.  Mr. 
Bland  is  au  undergraduate,  in  the  Arts  course  at  Morriu 
Collage,  Québec,  aiîiliated  to  the  McGill  University,  aud 
as  he  is  bv  several  years  the  junior  of  Mr:  Ross,  our 
readers  will  concur  iïi  the  opinion  that  he  bas,  substau 
tiallv,  dou(>  bimsolfand  bis  collège  no  less  crédit  than 
the  successful  candidate.  We  congratulate  l)oth  thèse 
young  gentlemen  on  tlie  resuit  of  the  late  compétition, 
and  we  heartily  wish  them  well  in  their  future  career. 
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Protestant  Institution  for  Deaf-Miites. 

Cote  St.  Antoine  Road,  Montréal. 
To  Ministcrs,  Maijors,  Postmastcrs,  Mlssionarics  and  othcrs,: 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  Ihe  Protestant  Institution 
for  Deaf-Mutes,  Mont^real,  désirons  to  obtain  reliable 
information,  rcspecting  the  Protestant  and  non-Catliolic 
deaf-mutes  in  tiie  Province  of  Qnul^ec,  and  to  make 
known  llie  existence  and  advantages  of  tliis  institntion 
foi  llie  instruction  of  this  class  of  people,  respectfuUy 
request  you  to  forward  to  the  undersigned  the  nome, 
addross,  sex,  âge,  cîircumstances  and  post-office  address 
of  parents  or  guardians  of  ail  non-Roman  Gatholic  deaf- 
mutes  belween  the  âges  of  five  and  thirty  years.  By 
doing  so  you  will  not  only  confor  a  favor  on  the  Board 
of  Managers,  but  be  doing"  an  act  of  charity  to  the  deaf- 
mute,  whose  parents  or  guardians  may  be  unaware  of 
the  existence  of  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  deaf- 
mutes  in  this  Province. 

When  it  is  not  convenient  or  possible  to  snpply  ail  the 
information  desired,  the  name  of  the  deaf  mute's  parents 
or  guardians,  and  their  post  office  address,  or  the  name 
and  address  of  their  minister,  will  be  sulficient  to  enable 
the  ofîicers  of  the  Institution  to  communicate  with  the 
parties  they  désire  to  bcnefit. 

The  conditions  of  admission  iuto  the  Institution  are 
such  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  ail  deaf-mutes  of 
school  âge,  not  mentally  defective,  so  that  poverty  can 
be  no  excuse  for  keeping  Iheni  in  ignorance.  Thèse  con- 
ditions and  ail  information  desired  respecliug  Ihe  Insti- 
lulion  can  be  obtained  Ijy  addressing  the  Principal,  Mr. 
Widd,  Drawer  353  P.  0.,'Montreal. 

The  Board  of  Managers  trust  that  ail  those  addressed 
will  kindly  co  operate  with  theni  in  their  benevolent 
eliorts,  and  aid  them  in  ascertaining,  as  far  as  possibh;, 
the  number  of  Protestant  deaf-mutes  of  school  âge  in 
this  Province,  which  will  materially  assist  them  in  deter- 
mining  the  amount  of  accommodation  required  ia'the 
new  Institution  which  they  hâve  in  contemplation. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to  any  of  Ihe 
undersigned  : 

CnAiii.ES  Alexander,  Président, 
Pi'otestant  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes, 

Montréal. 
I'\  Mackenzie.  lion.  SL-c.-Tri';is. 
Thos.  ^YlDr),  l'rincipal. 


chiidren  "  How  to  Give  a  Party."  "  How  One  Woman  Oampod 
Out  "  gives  Lady  Baker's  sliare  in  Sir  Samuel  Balter's  expédition 
into  Central  Africa  to  suppress  the  slave-trade. 

The  article,  "  A  Doits'  Fair,"  %oUl  rouse  enthusiaam  throiighout 
ihe  counirij.  Childrm  ofthe  right  sort  %i3ill  everywhcre  respond,  and 
aid  so  benei-oleni  and  interesting  an  enterprise. 

There  are  three  excellent  stories,  "  David  Bushnell." 
"  Charlie's  Week  in  Boston,"  and  "  Unto  Babes,"  by  Sara  J. 
Prichard,  Charles  E.  Ilurd  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  and  Uelen 
Kendrick  Johnson. 

The  little  people  will  find  their  spécial  delight  in  No.  IV,  of 
the  Classics  of  Baby-land,  "  Puss  in  Boots,"  "  Funny  Hat,"  by 
Margaret  Eytinge.  and  "  Pinkie-Winkie's  Mamnia." 

Only  $2  per  annum.  Edited  by  Ella  Farman.  Publishers, 
D.  Lothrop  k  Co  ,  30  &  32  Franklin  Street,  Boston. 

Home  and  School,  published  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  may  be  sal'ely 
said  to  be  par  excellence  the  educational  journal  of  the  AVest,  or, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  in  the  United  States.  Every  month  it 
lias  liandsomely  illustrated  articles  on  natural  history,  anirnals 
and  flowers,  which  show  original  research  on  the  part  of  the 
writers,  and  which  supplément  the  information  found  in  text- 
books  ;  essays,  strictly  educational,  pertaining  to  languago, 
history,  literature,  and  art;  papers  concerning  methods  of 
teaching  ;  in  short,  every  subject  that  belongs  to  éducation  is 
discussed  in  one  or  more  of  the  twelve  numbers  that  make  up 
each  volume.  In  the  number  for  September  we  find  Bats, 
Ostriches,  the  wild-flower  Liver-leaf,  ail  superbly  illustrated  ; 
a  lively  commentary  on  some  of  Shakespeare's  commentators  ; 
a  philological  article  on  the  Position  of  Modem  Languages  in 
the  liigher  Education  ;  some  practical  notes  on  Elocution,  etc.  ; 
besides  the  editor's  department  of  gênerai  intelligence,  book- 
reviews,  and  scientitic  researches  and  discoveries — ail  making 
a  highly  interesting  and  instructive  record  of  educational  pro- 
gress  during  the  past  few  iveeks.  No  teacher  can  aflbrd  to  be 
without  this  magazine,  and  no  intelligent  man  or  woman  would 
fait  to  be  interested  in  its  contents  or  prolited  by  its  teachings. 


MISCELLANY 


— Wide  Awake  for  September  opens  with  Part  I,  of  a  nolicea- 
ble  story,  "  David  Bushnell  and  his  American  Turtle,"  by  Miss 
S.  J.  Prichard,  in  which  figures  the  iirst  of  our  sub-marine 
war-ships  Upon  this  explosive  "  Turtle  "  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  othors  built  great  hojjes  in  their  early  struggle  for  indepen- 
denoe.  Farther  on  is  a  pleasant  c;unping-out  story  by  Mrs. 
Nason,  "  A  Day  on  Lako  Cupsuptuo,"  and  a  Centennial  story 
by  tho  Editor,  "  Mrs  McAllisler's  Company,"  a  roUicking 
account  of  some  pretty  children's  l'un.  There  are  poems  by 
Mary  Clemmer,  Clara  Dory  Bâtes,  and  othors.  "  Mamma's 
Doits,"  by  the  Editor,  is  charming,  both  picture  and  poem. 
Part  II,  of  "  A  Child  in  Florence"  is  fuit  of  delightful  art- 
gossip.  "  The  llouse  of  Umbrellas,"  and  "Little  Boy  Blue;" 
each  honest  transcripts  ofreal  child  life,  together  with  the 
two  sériais,  "  Good  for-Nothing  Polly,"  and  "  .\'an  :  the  New- 
Fashioned  Girl,"  and  the  varions  departmonts,  complète  an 
excellent  number  of  an  excellent  magazine. 

— Wide  Awake  for  October  is  a  bright  and  fresh  as  a  June 
sunrise.  It  is  fuit  of  good  things,  both  for  j'oung  and  old. 
None  of  us  can  aiford  not  to  read  "  Two  Burial  Places  of 
Florence,"  by  Louise  Chandler  Moulton.  We  got  a  glimpse  of 
tlie  graves  of  Théodore  Parker,  Elizabetli  Barrett  Browning. 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  and  many  otliers  dear  to  ail  Englisli- 
speaking  people.     No.  V,  of  the  "  Behaving  Papers  "  tells  the 


Workinr/  Way s  of  Writers. — If  a  collecter  of  curions  historical 
bits  could  be  found,  with  industry  enough  to  tind  out  what  tho 
peculiar  working  habits  of  great  literary  men  and  women  hâve 
been,  he  might  make  of  his  material  one  ofthe  most  fascinating 
of  books.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  peculiarities  of  mental 
action,  and  thèse  peculiarities  for  the  most  part  détermine  the 
working  ways  of  ail  intellectual  toilers.  Dr.  Johnsort,  it  is  said, 
always  knew  every  word  of  a  propose  essay  before  putting 
pen  to  paper. — Ile  would  not  only  mark  out  tlie  main  features 
of  the  work  in  his  mind,  but  would actually  compose  the  entire 
pièce,  and  hold  it  word  for  word  in  his  memory  until  ho  was 
ready  to  write,  when  nothing  remained  to  be  done  except  to 
transfer  the  completed  but  as  yet  unwritten  essay  to  paper. 
Byron's  habit  was  tlie  exact  opposite  to  this.  Ile  thoiight  with 
his  pen  in  his  liand,  drawing  each  new  insiiiration  froni  tlio 
words  alre.ady  writen,  changing,  erasing,  interlining  as  he  went, 
until  the  resuit  was  wrought  out,  and  that  result  was  very  ofteii 
qui  te  an  unexpected  ono  to  thepoet  liimself,  apparontly.  Gray, 
the  author  of  the  "  Elogy  in  a  Counti-y  Church-yard,"  found 
writing  very  slow  and  very  laBorious.  We  are  told  that  lie 
would  never  leave  a  line  until  it  was  finally  completed.  Ile 
would  aller  and  araend  it  ovoi-  and  over  again,  but  \vould  never 
)>egin  a  second  line  until  the  Iirst  was  complète. — Tennyson 
seems  ncvcr  to  bave  been  done  witli  the  worlc  of  emendfttion. 
His  extrême  fastidiousncss  sliows  itself  more  stronglv  in  his 
inability  to  satisfy  himself  tlian  in  anything  else.  llo  not  only 
writes  and  re-writes  his  poems,  but  bas  them  printed  in  his 
own  house,  so  that  he  may  see  them  in  type  and  give  them 
some  final  touches  in  that  shape  before  sending  them  to  the 
publisber.  But  even  this  does  not  satisfy  him,  and  so  we  hâve 
lines  altered  hère  and  there  in  second  éditions.  In  the  poem 
Enid,  for  instance,  as  it  Iirst  appeared  he  wrote  "  liad  wedded 
Enid  •,"  but,  in  the  later  éditions,  it  reads  '  liad  niarried  Enid,' 
a  change  which  was  niade  because  ofthe  poet's  discovery,  after 
the  poem's  tirst  publication,  that  tho  tirst  syllable  of  the  name 
Enid  is  short,  wliile  he  liad  thought  it  long.  His  "Charge  of 
tlie  Liglit  Brigade  "  underwent  very  much  grcater  altération 
than  this  in  passing  through  différent  éditions.     In  truth,  it  is 
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hardly  the  same  poem  now  that  it  was  whenit  first  thrilled  the 
ivorld  in  the  reading. 

Mrs.  Browning  is  given  to  similar  post-publication  altérations, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  provoking.  When  people  hâve  corne 
to  know  a  poem  or  a  line,  it  becomes  in  a  sensé  their  own  pro- 
perty,  and  any  altération,  even  though  it  works  improvement, 
seems  a  sort  of  wrong  to  the  reader,  foreverspoiling  the  poets' 
•    gift  to  him. 

Woodsworth  made  his  poetry  during  his  loni^  morning  walks, 
and  upon  returning  would  go  to  bed,  and  dictate  to  an 
amanuensis  while  he  ate  his  simple  breakfast. 

Mr.  Dickens  once  said  to  a  friend  that  lie  always  arranged 
the  catastrophe  of  a  story  in  his  mind  before  thinking  of  any 
other  part  of  it,  and  that  the  events  leading  to  it  were  made 
solely  for  that  purpose.  ïo  this,.  however,  the  '  Pickwick 
Papers'  was  clearly  an  exception,  as  every  reader  would 
discover,  even  without  the  history  of  that  work  which  Mr. 
Dickens  had  himself  given  us.  From  the  fact  that  at  bis  death 
no  memoranda  of  any  importance  with  regard  to  his  untinished 
'  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  '  were  found  among  his  papers,  it 
seems  probable  that  Mr.  Dickens  worked  almost  entirely 
without  riotes.  Sheridan,  on  the  other  hand,  made  copious 
memoranda  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  he  carefully  wrought  out  his 
idens  in  his  note  books,  alteringand  improving  them  fromtime 
to  time  until  finally  they  were  ready  to  be  transfered  from 
their  nursery  to  his  books  or  his  speeches.  His  notebooks 
thus  became  quite  as  interesting  as  any  of  his  published  works. 
We  find  in  them  not  only  the  germs  of  his  most  brilliant 
witticisms,  but  also  the  witticisms  themselves  in  every  stage 
of  their  growth,  from  the  first  crude  conception  to  the  linished 
epigram.  Ile  made  notes,  too,  of  the  various  characters  he 
mtended  to  introduce  into  his  dramas,  and  thèse  also  under 
went  many  changes  while  yet  in  the  note-book  stage  of  their 
existence. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  never  found  composition  so  easy  as  when 
children  were  playing  in  the  room  with  him  ;  while  Bulwer,  on 
the  other  hand,  thoughtabsolute  solitude  necessary  to  successful 
literary  work. 

Gems  of  Thonglil. — Don't  worry  yourself  about  another  man's 
business.  A  little  unselfishness  is  sometimes  commendable. 
Don't  attempt  to  punish  ail  your  enemies  at  once.  You  oan't 
do  a  large  business  with  a  small  capital.  Don't  imagine  you  can 
correct  ail  the  evils  in  the  world.  A  grain  of  sand  is  not  pro- 
minent in  a  désert.  Wives  and  mothers  should  always  &trive  to 
make  home  happy,  so  that  it  may  bç  a  place  of  i>leasure  for  the 
husband  and  father.  It  has  been  remembered  that  "no  statue 
which  the  rich  man  places  ostentatiously  in  his  Windows  is  to 
be  compared  to  the  little  expectant  faces  pressed  against  the 
windowpanes  watching  for  father,  when  his  day's  occupation  is 
done."  How  much  is  contained  in  that  one  word  "  happiness  !  " 
IIow  much  more  hapi^iness  there  would  be  if  we  thought  of  the 
hai)piness  of  others  rather  than  of  our  own  ?  But,  instead,  we 
are  often  so  selflsh  in  looking  out  for  our  own  pleasures,  that 
there  is  not  much  room  left  in  our  hearts  to  think  of  anybody 
else.  It  is  a  good  and  safe  rule  to  sojourn  in  every  place  as  if 
you  meant  to  spend  your  life  there,  never  omitting  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  doing  a  kindness,  or  speaking  atrue  word,  ormaking 
a  friend.  Seeds  thus  sown  by  the  ivayside  often  bring  forth 
abundant  harvests. 

"  Muther.  " — Ifc  is  the  cry  of  the  infant,  just  from  the  cradlc  ; 
it  is  the  only  balm  that  will  heal  the  wounded  heart  in 
youthful  days.  '  Mother,  l'm  hurt  ;  '  '  Mother,  l'm  tired,' 
'  Mother  sing  to  me,  rock  me  tell  me  stories.'  It  is 
always  '  Mother,'  ivith  the  child  and  the  lad.  No  one  like 
mother.  Xo  hand  that  falls  on  the  fevered  brow  so  softly  as 
liers  ;  no  words  so  sjTnpathetic  as  those  that  pass  her  lips.  The 
house  would  be  a  grave  without  her.  Life  would  be  a  dreary, 
thorny  road  without  her  warning  voice  and  guiding  hand.  A 
father  may  be  kind,  may  love  none  less,  but  the  wearied  child 
wants  the  mother's  arms,  her  lullaby  songs  ;  the  caresses  of  her 
gentle  hand.  AU  childhood  is  a  mixture  of  tears  and  joys.  A 
kind  word  brings  a  smile,  a  harsh  word  a  sigh,  a  fall  is  pain,  a 
toss,  a  joy.  The  first  footsteps  weak  and  trembling  grow 
stronger  by  the  guidance  of  a  mother's  love.  The  little  wounds, 
the  torn  clothes,  the  heàdaches,  and  heartaches,  the  trials,  ail 
vanish  at  the  words  of  a  mother,  and  there  is  built  up  in  the 
heart  of  every  man  an  édifice  of  love  and  respect  that  no  crime 
can  topple  down — no  dungeon  can  eft'ect.  And  a  lad  grows  to 
be  a  man  only  to  find  that  mother  is  the  same.  If  he  errs,  she 
weeps  ;  if  he  is  good  and  manly  she  rejoices,     Ilers  is  the  only 


j  love  that  lasts — endures  forever.  The  wolf  of  starvation  may 
enter  the  door,  but  her  love  is  only  tried  to  shine  the  brighter. 

[  AU  the  world  may  call  her  son  a  criminal,  but  the  mother  only 
believes  it  not.  Trial  may  beset  you,  storms  gather  over  you, 
vexations  come,  ruin  drags  you  down,  but  there  is  one  who  ever 
stands  firm  in  your  cause,  who  will  never  leave  you.  The 
criminal  on  the  scaftbld  has  suffered  in  feeling  because  his  bad 
deeds  would  cause  a  pang  to  his  mother's  heart.  The  low  and 
wretched  dying  in  some  dark  abode  of  sin^  hâve  died  with  that 
name  on  their  lips.  Tliere  is  no  praise  like  her  praise  there 
are  no  sad  teai-s  that  pain  us  so  much  as  hers. 

Weathcr  Proverbs. — Throughout  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe  July  is  always  regarded  as  the  hottest  month  of  the 
year,  although  the  sm  has  already  commenced  its  downward 
course.  As  is  well  known,  the  so  called  Dog-Days  beginon  the 
3d  of  July  and  continue  into  August,  during  which  time  great 
heat  unfreqviently  prevails.  The  husbandman  looks  for  calm 
and  bright  weather  diversified  by  mUd  showers  of  rain  to  bring 
on  his  crop  in  due  season, 

"  July,  God  senil  tlio  calm  and  fayre, 

That  liappy  harvcst  we  may  see, 
With  quiet  lymo  and  lieartlisome  ayer. 

And  man  to  Goii  may  tliankl'ul  bee." 

■'  A  sliowcr  of  rain  in  July,  wlion  Iho  corn  begiiis  to  lill, 
Is  worth  a  plough  of  oxon  and  ail  bclongs  there  lill. 

"  No  tempest,  good  July, 

Lest  corn  como  olfbluo  by  (mildew)." 

There  is  a  gênerai  belief  that  during  Jidy  a  spell  of  fine  or 
wet  weather  may  be  expected — the  former  if  the  spring  lias 
been  wet,  the  latter  if  dry.  This  is  the  resuit  of  accurate 
observation,  and  cannot  be  gainsayed  ;  but  unfortunately  the 
proverbs  embodying  this  idea  hâve  been  attached  to  particular 
days,  which  in  themselves  cannot,  of  course  hâve  any  efl'ect  on 
the  succeeding  weather.  The  spécial  days  are  July  13th,  ISth, 
and  [27th,  the  latter  of  which  is  '  Old  '  .Saint  Swithin's  Day. 
They  ail  point  out  to  the  particular  weather  on  those  days  as 
heralding  a  duration  of  summer  weather. 

■■  If  the  lirst  of  July  be  raiiiy  weather, 

It  will  rain  more  or  less  for  four  weeks  logetlier. 
■•  Il  Billion's  Day  be  dry  there  will  be  a  good  harvcst." 
'■  If  thu  iJecr  risc  dry  and  lie  down  dry  on  Billion's  Day. 
Tliere  will  be  a  good  liarvost. 

The  last  spécial  day  is  sacred  to  St.  Swithin  on  whoiii  great 
reliance  is  placed  by  the  oommon  people.  Observations  during 
several  years  prove,  as  might  be  expected,  that  this  confidence 
is  not  warranted  so  far  as  the  particular  day  is  concerned,  but 
that  a  spell  of  dry  or  wet  weather  is  very  common  about  this 
time.  Consequently,  if  the  proverbs  connected  with  this  day 
are  transferreil  to  the  three  or  four  days  coUectively  on  eacli 
sido  of  it,  the  gênerai  weather  experienced  throughout  that 
iveek  is  no  bad  index  to  that  of  the  future. 

"  St.  Switliin's  D;t\',  il'tliou  dost  rain. 
For  Ibrty  days  il  will  remain  ; 
St.  Swilhins  Day,  if  tliou  be  lUir, 
For  fbrly  days  'twill  rain  nae  mair. 

"  ir  Switliiii  greets,  llie  proverb  says, 
The  weather  will  be  fou!  for  forty  days." 

"  In  tliis  month  is  St.  Swithin's  Day, 
On  which  if  that  it  i-ain,  they  say, 
Fnll  forty  rtays  after  it  will 
(.)iie  more  or  less  some  rain  distill.'" 

The  same  day  belongs  to  two  other  saints.  Processus  and  St. 
Martin  ;  and  a  Latin  proverb  tells  us  that  '  it  suffocates  the 
corn  if  it  rains  on  the  feast  of  St  Processus  and  St.  Martin.' 
The  homely  saying,  '  St.  Swithin  is  christening  the  apples, 
applied  to  rain  on  that  day  is  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  proverbs 
of  this  month. — Lcisure  Hourfur  July. 
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ABSTRACT  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  AUGUST,  1876. 
Of  Tu[-HouiiLY  Meteorolooical  UbSEiiVATiONS  Taken  A"  McjGill  Collège  Observatory.     IIeight  AbOVE  Sea  Level,   187  Teet. 
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Mean  température  of  month,  70.092.  Mean  ofmeanmax.  and  min.  lomperalure,  70.02.  Grealest  lieat  was  92.2  on  llie  Otli;  greutesl 
oold  was  48,s  on  the  21st,— giving  a  range  of  température  for  tlic  niontli  of  43.8  degrees.  Uroatost  range  of  llie  therraonieler  iu  one  day  was 
25.2,  on  llie  30th  ;  least  range  was  4.4  dc!:rrees  on  llie  19th.  Mean  range  for  Ihe  monlli  was  18.43  degrees.  Mean  heiglit  of  llie  barometer 
was  30.01 17.  Highcst  reading  was  30.289  on  the  2nd:  lowesl  reading  was  29.053,  on  tlie  25th — giving  a  range  of  0.630  inches.  Mean 
clastic  force  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphère  was  equal  to  .5190  inehes  of  mercury.  Mean  relative  Iiumidily  was  67.74.  Maximum  relative 
humidity  was  98  on  the  19t!i.  Minimum  relative  humidity  was  44,  on  the  22nd.  Mean  velocity  ofthe  wind  was  7  miles  per  hour  ;  Grealest 
mileage  in  one  hour  was  24,  on  the  27lh.    Mean  diroclion  of  ihe  wind,  AV.  S.  AV.     M'Mn  ofsky  c'ouilod  was  43  per  cent. 

Rain  fell  on  9  days.     Total  rainfall,  1,98. 
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Drawiiig  ïih  un  £lcineiit  of  Advanced  Industrial 
Education. 

I)  Y     C  .     n  .     s  T  E  T  s  0  M  . 

A  ]japer  read  bcfore  the  Technical  Section  of  the  National  Teachers' 
Association,  at  Baltimore,  July  13,  187G. 

Tho  demaii'l  for  advanced  indiistrial  éducation,  which 
has  grown  rapidly  of  late  years,  mtist  continue  to  grow 
for  years  to  conio,  in  every  department  of  human  indus- 
try."This  is  évident  from  the  gênerai  tendency  of  civili- 
zation,  from  the  fact  that  brain  is  countiug  more  and 
more,  while  brawn  is  counting  forlessand  less,  in  iiearly 
every  kind  of  labor.  The  construction  of  buildings,  of 
machinery,  of  ships,  aii-d  of  bridges,  the  working  of 
mines  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  ail  the  better 
class  of  manufactures  cal  1  for  a  libéral  éducation  of  ils 
kind,  no  less  than  do  law,  medicine,  and  theology.  The 
call.  it  may  be  repeated,  is  already  urgent  for  large 
numbers  possessing  what  may  be  vagucly  termed  advan- 
ced industrial  éducation.  What  is  this  ?  The  présent 
paper  proposes  to  consider  onc  of  its  chief  cléments. 

INDUSTRIAL    VALUE    OF    DHAWING. 

Whether  we  consider  the  technical  instruction  requi- 
red  by  nien.  or  by  women,  for  success  in  industrial  pur- 


suits,  we  shall  find  drawing  to  be  the  mo^t  essential 
single  élément  of  such  instruction  in  ail  its  grades, — the 
lowest  and  the  highest.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  auy 
one  can  substantiate  for  himself,  by  personal  inquiries 
among  the  more  intelligent  of  the  men  and  women  en- 
gaged  in  the  dilTerent  indtfstries,  and  by  reading  the 
officiai  reports  of  the  varions  commissioners  who  have 
been  nppointed  from  time  to  time  duringthe  last  twenty- 
five  years,  by  European  governments,  to  investigate  the 
subjecl  of  technical  instruction  It  is  trne  ihat  a  Icnow- 
ledge  of  chemistry,  for  cxample,  wiU  be  found  more 
essential  in  some  employments  than  a  knowledge  of 
drawing;  yet  wlien  the  difTerent  employments  are  taken 
as  a  whole,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  drawing  mnst  be 
concedod  the  first  place  in  industrial  or  technical  éduca- 
tion. This  might  seem  a  reckless  assertion,  were  it  not 
fuUy  sustained  by  the  very  extensive  investigations  which 
European  governments  have  made,  and  whose  results, 
having  been  published,  may  be  read  of  ail  men. 

THE    COMPUEHENSIVENESS   OF    DRAWING. 

Neither  architecture,  sculpture,  nor  painting,  can  get 
on  without  drawing.  For  only  one  of  thèse — painting — 
is  color  an  absolute  essential.  Hence  it  is  that  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  and  painting  are  so  frequently  spoken  of 
as  the  "  arts  of  drawing." 

Under  architecture  may  be  grouped,  so  far  as  gênerai 
principles  of  drawing  are  concerned,  ail  kinds  of  con- 
struction, apart  from  building,  as  machinery,  locomo- 
tives, ships,  bridges,  fortifications,  etc.  Fora  like  rcason, 
under  sculpture  may  be  grouped  stone  cutling  for  déco- 
rative purposes,  wood-carving,varieties  of  metal-working, 
ail  ornament  in  relief,  modeling  for  the  purposes  of  pot- 
tery,  glass  manufactures,  etc.  And  when  color  is  em- 
ployed  for  décorative  purposes,  as  it  must  be  upon  a  flat 
surface, — cloth,  for  instance,  if  to  be  decorattd, — the 
color  (except  in  case  only  an  even  tint  is  laid  onj  must 
conform  to  some  patteru  predetermined  by  drawing;  and 
tins,  whether  the  color  be  applied  in  liât  tints  or  accord- 
ing  to  the  principles  of  chiaroscuro.  Thusit  happens  that 
every  object  made  by  Ihe  hand  of  man,  if  its  form  is^if 
any  conséquence,  is  indebted,  with  rare  exceptions,  to 
drawing,  for  its  form,  or  its  décoration,  or  for  both. 
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Drawing  nol  only  expedites  construction  in  ail  cases, 
but  oftenlimes  construction  is  absolutely  impossible 
without  drawing.  In  order  to  the  gieatest  expédition  and 
economy,  there  must  not  only  be  professional  draiights- 
raen  to  iiiake  the  original  drawings,  but  the  workmen 
must  know  at  least  enough  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  drawings  are  made,  to  be  able  to  work  from  lliem 
undi'rstaudingly  and  without  constant  supervision. 

CULTIVATION    OF    THE    TASTK.    . 

Wliat  has  just  been  said  of  drawing  refers  to  it  only 
as  a  help  in  construction,  regardless  of  whether  the  ob- 
ject  made  be  beantiful  or  ugly.  Now,  there  is  no  one 
who  does  not  prefer  tlie  beautiful  to  the  ugly,  or  what 
he  tliinks  to  be  beautiful  to  what  lie  thinks  to  be  ugly. 
Beanty  has  a  commercial  value  which  cannot  be  easily 
overrated.  Instruction  for  indnstrial  purposes  must, 
therefore,  aim  to  cultivate  the  tasle  as  it  applies  botli  to 
the  form  of  the  object  and  to  its  décoration.  Though  the 
latter  adds  nothing  directly  to  the  uspfulness  of  an  object, 
yet  it  often  adds  so  much  to  its  market  value  that  almost 
everything  now  made  receives  more  or  less  of  ornament. 
The  taste  can  be  better  developed  by  means  of  drawing 
than  by  any  olher  one  thing. 

A  reflned  and  intelligent  taste  in  respect  of  objects  that 
appeal  to  the  eye  is  next  to  impossible  without  some 
knowledge  of  drawing.  One  niay  liko  or  dislike,  but 
little  more.  There  should  be  good  taste,  ii  may  be 
observed,  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  as  well  as  produ- 
cer.  Indeed,  it  is  a  truism  that  the  taste  'sliown  in  the 
manufactures  of  a  country  never  rises,  except  in  spécial 
cases  and  for  spécial  reasons,  above  the  taste  of  the 
people, — of  the  home  consumers. 

DANGER    OF  ^AlinOW    VIEWS. 

But  what  is  drawing  ?  Is  it  something  fixed  and  deter- 
minate,  or  something  vague  and  nebulous.  which  each 
may  define  to  suit  himself  ?  One  may  well  be  excused 
for  asking  sucli  questions  in  this  country,  where  he 
fmds  such  divergent  views  held  by  persons  who,  having 
but  slightly  examined  the  subject  and  got  a  glimpse  of 
one  of  its  many  aspects,  nevertneless  think  they  know 
ail  aboul  it. 

Drawing,  when  regarded  in  both,  its  artistic  and  in- 
dustrial  applications,  resembles  mathematics  in  compre- 
hensiveness.  It  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  for  a  person 
who  had  mastered  arithmetic  only  toclaim  Ihathe  knew 
ail  abolit  metheniatics  and  itsapplications,  as  fora  person 
who  had  learned  to  draw  from  the  solid  only  to  claim 
ihat  be  knew  ail  about  drawing.  From  nothing  eles  does 
drawing  suifer  so  much  in  this  country,  and  will  conti- 
nue to  sutfer  so  much  Ihe  next  ten  years,  as  from  the 
very  narrow  views  held  by  so  many  person  who  thi.ik 
they  understand  ail  about  its  scope,  its  praciical  and 
artistic  applications,  and  its  value  as  an  educational 
discipline.  It  is  to  thèse  persons  that  large  luimbers,  who 
know  nothing  about  drawing,  look  for  leadership.  When 
Ihe  blind  lead  the  blind,  there  should  be  no  ditches  in 
the  patli  ;  liut  in  dealing  with  instruction  in  drawing, 
one  has  spécial  need  of  good  vision.  There  are  dange- 
rous  pilfatls  on  ail  hands. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  gênerai  characterislics  of 
drawing.  With  thèse  the  détails,  which  are  too  numer- 
ous  to  be  considered  on  the  présent  occasion,  must  ail 
luirmonize. 

DRAWING    TAVO    DIMENSIONS. 

Oiie  of  the  first  tliings  which  |sliould  he  noticed  is  the 
great  facl  that  ail  varieties  of  drawing  may  be  reduced 
to  two  class  :  représentation  of  only  two  dimensions— 
lengtli    and    lu'eadlh  ;    and  représentation    of   tlie    three 


dimensions— length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  A  clear 
understanding  of  the  gênerai  différence  between  thèse 
two  things  will  help  oue  greatly  towards  a  clear  com- 
préhension of  the  whole  subject." 

When  only  two  dimensions  are  drawn,  there  caube  no 
représentation  of  thickness,  of  relief,  of  solidily.  Goiisc- 
quently  ail  perspective  effects,  ail  lighl  and  shade,  and 
ail  Golor,  when  applied  according  to  the  principles  of 
chiaroscuro,  are  ont  of  the  question.  No  de  vices  for  siig- 
gestiog  solidity,  for  the  purpose  of  carryingthe  eye  below 
the  surface  of  the  paper,  are  properly  in  order.  Lights  and 
darks  may  be  indicated  by  lialf-tint",  or  liât  tints,  showing 
that  the  surface  is  raised  or  depressad  in  parts  ;  and  colors 
may  be  applied  in  flat  tints,  as  is  usually  done  for  the 
décoration  of  woven  fabrics,  of  liai  walls  and  ceilings, 
and  cven  in  the  représentation  of  the  human  figure  in 
stained-glass  Windows.  In  a  word,  when  only  two  di- 
mensions are  drawn,  ail  true  pictorial  effects,  everything 
of  the  nature  of  chiaroscuro,  are  among  the  impossibili- 
ties.  Ilence  the  drawing  of  two  dimensions  compared 
with  the  drawing  of  the  three  dimensions,  is  a  very 
simple  affair  ;  yet  it  is  of  almost  endless  application  in 
the  différent  industries. 

Il  takes  for  its  basis  the  ligures  and  problems  of  plane 
geonietry  and  their  applications.  Construction  of  every 
kind, — building,  machinery,  furniture,  sail-making,  and 
so  forth, — re(juires  a  knowledge  of  such  drawing.  It  is 
also  in  connection  with  the  drawing  of  two  dimensions 
that  nearly  ail  the  principles  of  design,  applied  in  deternii- 
ning  Ihe  forms  of  objects,  or  their  décoration,  are  best 
learned.  Not  only  what  should  be  ihe  due  proportions 
of  objects,  and  what  the  principles  to  be  observed  in  flat 
ornament,  when  only  lines  and  convenlionalized  foinis 
are  used,  but  many  of  the  principles  which  good  taste 
require  to  be'observedin  relief  décorations,  can  ba  tauglit 
in  this  connection.  And  right  hère  it.is  that  instruction 
in  the  great  décorative  styles  of  différent  âges  and  nations 
properly  begins.  Classic  art  can  no  more  be  neglecled 
than  classic  literature. 

When  only  two  dimensions  are  represented,  it  is  évi- 
dent that  flat  copies,  like  prints,  are  the  proper  things  ; 
indeed  they  are  often  the  only  copies  which  are  possible. 
Even  when  relief  copies  are  used,  they  must  be-  treatcd 
as  though  they  were  flat.  The  copies  should  be  of  the 
very  best,  since  the  development  of  the  tasle  for  the 
beautiful  in  the  outline  and  proportion  of  the  objects  and 
in  their  décoration,  is  one  of  the  prime  ends  to  be  sought 
in  this  kind  of  drawing.  But  the  learner  stiould  by'iio 
means,  be  limited  to  di'awing  from  copies  ;  li6  shoufd  be 
often  cxercised  in  the  production  of  original  design,  both 
for  objects  and  ornament.  He  thus  acquires  facility  in 
makiuL;  intelligent  applications  of  whatever  principles 
he  may  bave  learned,  and  learns  to  draw  and  to  design, 
at  the  saine  tiine-  Indeed,  original  design  is  the  best 
proof  that  one  understands  the  piànciples  of  design,  as 
original  composition  in  the  best  proof  that  one  understands 
the  principles  of  grammar  and  rhetoric. 

The  very  great  industrial  value  of  drawing  Iwo  di- 
mensions lias  no\y  been  sliown  in  a  genei-al  way.  Its 
educational  value  is  also  very  great  Yet  Ihere  are  not 
a  few  persons,  who,  regarding  Ihemselves  as  specially 
wise  in  matters  which  pertaiu  to  drawing,  cry  down  ail 
drawing  that  does  not  carry  the  eye  below  Ihe  surface 
of  the  paper, — that  does  represent  the  three  dimensions. 

DnAVVIKG   THE    THREK    DIMENSIONS. 

When  we  come  to  representing  thi'  three  dimensions, 
— length,  breadth,  and  thickness, — Ihen  perspeclive  and 
and  ail  the  otlier  effects  of  chiaroscuro  are  iii  order,  or 
not,  according  as  we  désire  simply  a  pictorial  resuit,  an 
end  in  itsell',  or  to  inake  a  drawing  for   the  Kuidance  of 
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workmen.  Hère  he  will  be  well  to  make  a  note  of  the 
decided  différence  between  the  two  modes  of  represent- 
ing  solidity  for  Ihe  two  purposes  named. 

When  tîie  ihi-ee  dimensions  are  repesenled  for  arlislic 
or  pictorial  purposes,  the  drawings  are  madefrom  actual 
objects,  or  else  imaginary  ol)jects  are  drawii  as  though 
Ihey  were  actually  in  existence  and  before  the  eye.  In 
neither  case  can  the  drawings  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  construction,  e.xcept  in  a  merely  incidental  way. 
Drawing  from  the  solid  is  only  indirectiy  of  service  in 
tlie  industries,  bat  that  indirect  service  is  very  great. 

When  the  three  dimensions  are  represented  for  the 
guidance  of  the  artisan,  the  drawings,  instead  of  rcpre- 
senting  what  already  e.xists,  represent  an  ob  ect  which  is 
to  be  made.  That  the  object  may  be  made  from  the 
drawings,  they  must  represent  its  inside  as  well  as  its 
outside,  its  rct^  as  well  as  its  front.  The  object  must 
be  shown  in  parts,  and  not  as  a  whole,  and  each  part 
must  be  di'awu  to  a  scale.  Of  course  there  can  be  no 
perspective, — none  to  the  effects  of  chiaroscuro. 

Such  being  the  radical  différence  between  the  two 
modes  of  represending  solidity, — the  one  for  a  pictorial, 
the  otlier  for  an  induslrial  purpose, — that  it  is  not  a  little 
astonishing  to  find  persons,  even  in  this  country  where 
ignorance  of  drawing  is  so  great,  who  hold  that,  even 
for  indnstrial  purposes,  drawing  from  the  solid,  with  ail 
the  difFicnlties  of  chiaroscuro,  is  the  kind  of  drawing 
which  shonld  be  specially  taught  in  the  public  sciiools. 
In  their  opinion  ail  other  kinds  of  drawing  may  be 
safely  ignored,  or  should  at  most  receive  but  slight  con- 
sidération. For  a  moment  contrast  this  opinion  with  the 
lesson  taught  by  the  Gentennial  E.xposition.  If  yon 
e.\amine  ail  the  manufactured  products  there  displayed, 
you  will  not  fiud  one  that  was  made  from  the  perspective 
drawing.  Some  of  the  more  elaborate  décoration,  how- 
ever,  will  show  effects  of  chiaroscuro  that  can  be  learued 
only  by  drawing  from  the  sofid  and  from  natural objects. 

Drawing  from  tlie  solid,  as  a  part  of  advanced  tecli- 
nical  or  industrial  éducation,  must  by  no  means  be 
ignored.  It  afiords  au  admirable  discipline  for  the  haud 
and  eye  ;  it  trains  the  imagination  to  realize  solid  form 
inspace;  it  increases  sensibility  for  délicate  gradations 
of  light  and  shade  ;  and  so  il  must  always  be  regarded 
as  an  essential  élément  of  technical  as  well  as  purely 
artistic  éducation.  It  is  only  necessary  to  see  that  it 
occupies  its  legitimale  place.  A  word  as  to  the  gênerai 
course  which  instruction  iu  this  kind  of  drawing  should 
take. 

7o  be'conlinued. 


But  when  wo  add  er  to  others  words  it  has  quite  an 
other  meaning.  When  we  add  er  to  deep  the  word  is 
deeper  ;  and  deepei  means  more  deep.  In  ihe  preity 
brock  that  ruus  by  our  door,  the  parts  where  it  runs  fasl 
are  not  very  deep,  but  the  still  pools  are  deepei'.  The 
mill  dam  is  deeper  than  the  pools  of  the  brook,  and  the 
well  is  deeper  than  the  mill  dam.  As  the  well  is  deeper 
thau  ail  the  olhers  we  call  it  the  deepest. 

We  say  the  pools  are  deep,  the  mill  dam  is  deeper,  nut 
the  well  is  the  deepest  of  them  ail.  The  word  deepest  is 
made  by  adding  csl   to  the  word  deep. 

In  the  same  way  Anu  is  smaller  than  I  am,  and  my 
little  brother  is  smaller  still.  I  am  laller  than  Anu  is, 
Ned  is  taller  than  I  am,  Mother  is  taller  than  Ned,  and 
father  is  taller  than  mother.     lie  is  the  tallest  of  ail. 

— Monda  y  Morniinj. 

Great  MisUxli.es. 

To  set  up  our  standard  of  riglit,  and  judge  people 
accordingly.  To  mensure  Ihe  enjoyments  of  oihersby  our 
owu.  To  expect  uniformity  of  opinion  in  this  world.  To 
endeavor  to  mould  ail  dispositions  alike.  Not  to  yield 
to  immaterial  trilles.  To  look  for  perfection  in  our  own 
actions.  To  worry  ourselves  and  others  with  what  can- 
not  be  remedied.  Not  to  make  allowance  for  the  infir- 
mitiesof  olhers.  To  considère  very  Ihing  impossible  which 
wo  (taniiot  perform.  To  expect  lo  be  able  to  uudersiand 
evervthini:. 


Graniiuar  for  I..ittle  One.s. 

•      M.4KLVG    WORDS. 

When  we  add  er  to  the  end  of  a  word,  it  sometimes 
makes  it  mean  one  who  does  the  deed,  or  who  works  the 
work. 

Thus  a  man  who  can  huut  is  a  hunier,  and  aman  who 
can  siug  is  a  singer.  A  miller  is  a  man  who  works  in  a 
mill,  and  a  fai'uier  is  a  man  who  works  his  farm  with 
his  men  and  horses. 

A  man  who  keeps  auything  is  a  keeper;  if  he  keeps  a 
sliop  he  is  a  shop-keeper,  and  if  he  keeps  au  inn  he  is  an 
inn-keeper. 

Wlien  I  sleep  I  am  a  sleeper,  and  when  I  eal  I  am  an 
eater  ;  when*I  walk  I  am  a  walker,  and  when  I  read  I 
am  a  reader. 

I"\ither  and  mother  say  that  I  am  a  player  more  than 
a  worker.  It  is  better  to  be  a  lover  than  a  hâter  ;  and  it 
is  better  to  lie  a  well-doer  than  an  evil-doer. 


C'oiiscrvnti<«iii  in  SpcIIing. 

BY    CEOIiGE    F.    CHACE. 

Il  is  alleged  that  the  orlhography  of  Ihe  English 
lauguage  is  illogical,  inconsisteut,  and  diificult  to 
remembei'.  Radicals  adyocale  a  spelling  reform  which 
shall  remove  thèse  laults.  Assuming  that  the  multitude 
will  Ihen  learu  to  spell,  they  proceed  to  indicale  the 
niians  of  reform. 

Admitting  the  allégations  to  be,  in  a  measure.  trne,  I 
denv  the  feasibility  or  the  desirabiUty  of  radical  change. 
W^heu  a  child  is  born,  it  inherits  the  conslitntion  and 
tempérament  of  its  parents,  and  in  a  lesser  degree,  of 
its  more  remote  ancestors.  (lareful  training  may  foster 
what  is  good,  check  what  is  evil, — may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  conlrol  the  physical,  moral,  and  iutellectual 
growth.  To  attain  the  best  results,  even  thus  far,  implies 
an  intelligent,  unrestrained,  unopposed  guide,  religiously 
obeyed.  But  training  cannot  wholly  eradicate  constitu- 
tional  tendencies.  Training  cannot  transform  ugliuess 
into  beauty,  deformity  into  symmetry.  Training  will 
not  make  an  idiot  become  a  Plato.  Barring  accidents, 
a  child  is  intelligent  or  stupid,  comely  or  ngly,  lo  some- 
extent  virtuous  or  vicions,  accordiug  to  his  ancestry. 
His  parents  and  teachers  must  take  him  as  he  is,  and 
make  the  most  of  him.  A  scuiptor  could  design  a  better 
physical  man  (Adam  accepledi  than  ever  brealhed  the 
breath  of  life.  Adam  was  made  a  ''  little  lower  than  the 
angels."  Ilnmanity  of  to-day  has  inhi'rited  the  accumu- 
lated  imperfections  of  numerous  générations  of  ancestors. 

The  law  of  lauguage  does  not  differ  from  Ihe  law  of 
life,  Given  a  few  roots,  certain  laws  of  combinalion 
and  sound,  and  a  language  conld  be  constructed  perfectly 
logical  and  consistent, — a  complète  machine.  But  lan- 
guage is  not  a  machine  ;  it  is  a  growth,  and  liable  to  ail 
the  accidents  of  growth.  Ils  formation  has  depended 
npon  the  wants,  the  viitues  and  vices,  the  harmonies  and 
discords  of  mankind.   You  may  prune  and  manure  your 
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trees  as  much  as  you  like.     Their  beauly,  sirenglh,  and 
iVuilfulness  still  dépend  upon  tlie  soil,  tlie  stock,  and  the 
weallier.    An   adéquate   genius,   with  given   malerials, 
might  build  a  speech  for  the  English  speaking  people  ;  j 
but  the  resuit  would  not  be  the  English  language.   Ihat  ; 
is  a  fixed  fact,  and  refornis  cannotoverslep  certain  limits  ■ 
\vithout  attacking  the  very  constitulion. 

Before  the  days  of  printing,  many  irregularities  in 
spelling  occnrred,  which  bave  since  disappeared.  Il  was 
wise  to  drop  the  /.■  from  inusick,  physick,  etc.,  because  it 
never  had  any  business  there.  It  is  wellenough  to  drop 
)(  from  such  words  as  honom\  because  it  then  becomes 
its  Lalin  prototype,  honor,  and  at  best  bas  only  a  cousinly 
i-esemblance  to  the  modem  French  form  honneur.  It 
may  be  tolorable  to  write  thcalcr  ;  instead  of  the 
"  logical  "  and  "  consistent"  Ihratre  ;  for  the  multitude 
ueitherknow  nor  care  of  its  origin  from  thcatron.  So 
they  first  mispronounce  théâtre  as  if  it  ended  in 
'•  ter,"  and  change  the  spelling  to  suit  bad  orthoëpy. 
morcover,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  thingswhy 
U'r  is  any  easier  to  rcmcmbcr  than  tre.  Before  learning 
the  "  powers  "  of  letters,  a  five-year-old  would  as  soori 
pronounce  c-o-w  "  cat,  "  as  anything  else. 

Musl  the  scholar  \vho  sees  a  logical  consistence,  an 
etymological  history,  in. many  anomalies  of  English 
orthograpliy,  give  up  bis  consistency  because  some  igno- 
ramus,  or  even  some  scholar,  bas  a  poor  memory  ?  Let 
the  forgetter  buy  a  dictionary  and  accept  the  situation. 
A  bad  memory  is  an  unfortunate  defect,  just  as  niuch  as 
lack  of  mechanical  skill,  or  of  physical  strength.  Must 
the  skilled  mechanic  throw  bis  tools  away  because  a 
bungler  cannot  make  a  watch  ?  Must  the  athlète  chop 
off  bis  right  arm  fiecause  it  fatigues  a  consumplive  to 
drive  a  nail  ? 

Some  people  are  fond  of  saying  that  George  Wash- 
ington was  a  bad  speller.  Was  being  a  bad  speller  what 
made  him  '•  Father  of  bis  country  "  ?  Then  be  bas  morc^ 
patriotic  sons  than  we  bad  supposed.  We  are  told  that 
words  should  be  spelled  as  they  sound.  As  they  sound 
to  whom  ?  To  the  ignorant,  who  hâve  only  sound  for 
a  guide  ?  Why  do  the  latter  write  "  plaze,"  "  plese," 
"  plas,"  anything  but  "  please  ?'^  Wonderful  consisleucy! 
As  they  sound  to  the  learned  ?  How  shall  they  form  a 
System  out  of  the  heterogeneous  éléments  of  the  English 
language  ?  How  wonderfully  agreed  orthoëpists  are  as 
to  the  sounds  of  words  !  As  well  might  you  expect  the 
child  of  an  Octoroon  mother  and  Chinese  father  to  grow 
up  a  full-l)looded  Caucasian. 

Again,  is  the  innonsistency  of  sound  in  "  plough"  and 
"  congh  "  any  worse  than  in  "  plow"  and  "  blow  "  ? 
Wliat  is  the  use  of  the  silent  "  gh"  ?  What  is  the  use 
of  the  silent  ent  in  French  Ils  aiment  ?  How  shall  we 
e.\plain  ai  (ii)  in  aiment,  ai  nasal  in  pain,  which  the 
boarding-school  miss  burlesques  pang,  ai  (è)  in  faisant  l 
Is  the  English  the  only  inconsistent  language  ?  Students 
of  comparative  grammar  understand  thèse  things  and 
can  explain  tliem.  Must  the  fruit  of  âges  be  destroyi^d 
because  some  cannot  enjoy  them  ?  Must  the  mountain 
forests  be  eut  away  toraise  saplings  upon  the  prairies  ? 
I  Ijelieve  in  reforni  ;  but  let  it  be  areal  i-eform  ;  a  banish- 
ment  of  vulgarisms,  a  dropping  of  nseless,  unmeaning 
irj-egularities  in  spelling  or  diction. 

Ilere  is  a  place  for  conservatism.  Unchecked  radica- 
lism  leads  to  révolution  and  anarchy.  I  do  not  suppose 
my  protesl  will  weigli  much  with  modem  radicals.  I 
ani  not  Mrs.  Partington.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  mop  out 
llie  Atlantic  océan.  But  when  I  see  the  stormy  flood 
coming,  I  will  put  on  Ihe  weatherstrips,  and,  as  long  as 
possible,  koep  llie  door  barred. 

The  trouble  with  learning  to  spell,  or  learning  any- 
thing, as  far  as  the  rising  génération  is  concerned,  lies 


not  in  the  subjects  taught.  Ignorance  does  not  exist 
because,  teachers  are  not  well  trained,  faithful,  and 
scholarly,  nor  from  ill-appointed  scbools.  It  exists  (I 
write  in  no  misanthropie  spiriti  because  the  présent 
génération  of  children,  carried  on  the  intellectual 
shoulders  of  their  teachers,  l'eared  upon  dime  novels, 
uursing  bottles,  and  "  soothing  syrup,"  lacks  brains  and 
induslry. — Neio  England  Journal  of  Education. 


We  take  the  foUowing  from  the  Montréal  Gazette  of  the 
29 th  September,  and  recommend  it  to  teachers  for  pe- 
rusal. 

Teachers'  ConveiitioiiH. 

It  is  .pleasant  to  learn  that  the  class  of  persons  who 
enter  the  Normal  School  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
themselves  for  the  position  of  teachers  is  yearly  impro- 
ving.  In  native  intelligence,  in  literary  acquirements 
and  in  aptness  for  the  profession  to  which  they  inlend  to 
dévote  their  lives,  the  pupil  teachers  of  the  présent  are 
far  in  advance  of  those  who  where  accnstomed  to  preseni 
themselves  for  admission  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
This  important  révolution  is  mainly  owing  to  the  ability, 
energy  and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  of  the 
gentlemen  who  form  or  bave  formed  the  staff  of  profes- 
sors  in  that  establishment.  When  the  présent  Principal 
entered  on  bis  career  of  usefulnessin  the  McGill  Normal 
School  nearly  tsventy  years  ago,  éducation  was  al  a  very 
low  ebb  in  this  Province.  Very  great  dilTiculty  was 
experienced  in  the  obtaining  of  qualiiied  teachers  for 
even  elementary  schools  ;  the  persons  who  had  ilie 
direction  of  the  schools  as  Commissioners  were,  in  many 
cases,  but  poorly  fitted  to  discriminate  between  good 
teachers  and  bad  ;  parents  were  deplorably  apathetic  on 
the  subjei;t  of  éducation,  and  the  altendance  of  pupils  in 
many  districts  was  painfnlly  irregular.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  was  no  easy  task  to  set  about  a  reform, 
and  il  was  still  harder  to  carry  out  the  reiorms  which 
were  necessary.  It  was  required  flrst  to  create  au  enthu- 
siasm,  a  real  love  for  éducation  for  its  own  sake  among 
a  certain  number  of  the  population,  to  induce  young 
men  and  wonian  to  give  time,  and  industry,  and  money 
to  the  accjuisition  of  learning  and  of  the  method  by 
which  inslmction  may  be  best  imparted  to  olbers.  In 
doing  so,  some,  perhaps  many  of  them,  were  abandoning 
the  opportunity  of  making  a  speedy  competency  for 
themselves  in  branches  of  labor  whorein  work  met  with 
ajuster  and  higher  reward.  For,  inadequalely  as,  in 
many  instances,  teachers  are  paid  al  présent,  they  were 
much  worse  paid  in  the  years  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
The  old  System,  now,  we  hope,  almosl  abolished,  of 
"  boardiiig  round,"  then  generally  prevailed,  and  this 
precai-ious  and  shifting  mode  of  life  was  regarded  as 
équivalent  for  a  portion  of  the  mère  pittance  which 
constituted  the  teacher's  salary.  Schoolhouses  were  ill- 
built,  ill-ventilated,  and  seldom,  in  any  respect,  adapîed 
for  the  purposes  which  they  were  intended  to  fiU. 

Not  only,  as  before  intimated,  was  the  altendance  of 
the  scholars  annoyingly  and  injuriously  irregular.  but 
Ihe  scholastic  session  varied  in  différent  districts  accord- 
ing  to  the  means,  occupations  or  caprices  ol  the  trustées 
or  thosQ  for  whom  they  acted.  In  fact,  the  position  of 
the  teacber  was  a  very  imcomfortable  one.  He  was  the 
servant  of  the  wliole  community,  yet  the  wbole  commu- 
nity  was  unable  or  unwilling  "to  pay  him  what  would 
afford  him  a  décent  maintenance.  Theif,  there  was  no 
proper  classification  of  schools.  Occasionally  one  small 
room  served  for  academy,  model  and  elementary  school 
conibined.  Jn  this,  as  in  almosl  every  part  of  the  old  sys_ 
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lem,  chance  prevailed  over  method.  A  teacher  "  came 
aloag"  and  was  "  liired,"  if  his  looks  pleased  his  patrons, 
If  he  proved  unsatisfactory,  the  school  was  closed  lili 
another  candidate  présentai  himself,  or,  more  frequently, 
herself.  In  most  places  the  bad  or  indiffèrent  teacher 
pleased  as  well  as  the  superior,  and,  as  maybeimagined, 
Ihose  of  the  former  class  were  vastly  in  the  majorily. 
The  nian  or  woman  of  good  éducation  found  sonie  more 
profitable  and  better  appreciated  use  for  it.  If  a  district 
iiappenc'd  to  be  favored  for  a  term  with  a  well  qualified 
teacher,  there  being  no  sufTicient  pecuniary  inducement 
for  his  continuance,  he  soon  resigned  his  charge  and  an 
inferior  person  took  his  place,  aud  undid  what  he  had 
b.-en  doing.  This  is  no  fancy  picture.  It  was  just  Ihe 
State  of  things  which  e.xisted  when  the  Normal  School 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers.  It 
w^as  then  seea  that  the  want  .of  not  the  will  but  of  the 
way  had  been  the  cause  of  the  previous  low  state  of 
éducation.  At  once  a  large  number  of  young  people  of 
both  sexes  availed  themselves  of  Ihe  advantages  otfered 
to  them,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  work,  there 
was  a  gênerai  call  Ihroughout  the  country  for  Normal 
School  teachers.  The  pupils  of  thaï  year  were  the  first  of 
a  succession  which  bas  since  supplied  our  schools  with 
properly  qualified  teachers,  and  the  réputation  of  the 
iuslitution  bas  ever  since  been  increasing.  Its  impor- 
tance, as  a  l'actor  in  the  wclfare  and  progress  of  the  Pro- 
vince can  hardly  be  over  estimatcd'.  Our  présent  educa- 
tioual  status  conïpares  favorably  with  that  of  most  civilized 
nations.  Gompared  with  that  which  e.xisted  twenty  years 
ago,  it  is  something  to  excite  both  our  surprise  and  our 
gratitude.  And  we  may  say  its  usefulness  isonlyjust 
l3eginning  to  be  felt. 

In  Lower  Canada  to-day  we  liave  a  body  of  teachers  of 
ail  grades,  of  which  we  ought  to  be  proud,  and  which 
forms  a  solid  basis  for  any  forecast  of  the  population 
which  is  hereafter  to  possess  the  land.  For,  as  the  leachers 
are,  so  will  be  the  people.  It  is  often  complaiuod  that  the 
teachers  profession  is  not  regarded  with  that  respect 
which  is  due  to  it,  and,  ii;deed,  there  is  some  reason  for 
Ihe  complaint.  Those  who  dévote  their  lives  to  the  form 
ing  of  the  miuds  of  a  growing  people  ought  to  hold  a 
rank  in  the  popular  affection  and  esteem  second  to  noue. 
On  them  it  dépends  liow  the  places  which  we  now  fiU 
will  be  filled  heiea.fter;  whether  the  land  which  we  love 
will  be  a  land  of  knaves,  of  sluggards,  of  roues,  or  a  land 
of  lionest,  iudustrious,  noble  men,  doing  Iheir  duty  to 
God  and  to  their  fellows.  The  teacher,  therefore,  ought  to 
bave  the  sympathy  and  the  support  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity.  Especially  oughtparents,  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power, 
to  co-operate  with  him  in  his  efforts  lo  arouse  the  intel- 
lectual  and  moral  énergies  of  the  voung  people  com 
mitted  to  his  care.  They  ought,  instéad  of  raaking  diffi- 
culties,  or  adding  to  those  already  made,  to  exert  them- 
selves, wherever  possible,  to  smooth  them  away.  And 
in  how  raany  ways  they  can  do  so,  if  they  only  take  the 
troul)le  ! 

We  hope  thèse  remarks  will  be  opportune  in  view  of 
the  approaching  convention  of  teachers  to  be  held  in 
this  city.  Thèse  meetings  hâve  already  been  the  means 
of  doing  much  good  by  giving  occasion  for  the  discussion 
of  matters  connected  with  the  teachers'  work.  But  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  public  should  take  an 
interest  in  them.  They  are,  in  fact,  as  much  interested 
in  éducation  as  the  teachers  themselves,  and  the  more 
they  évince  this  interest  the  more  they  encourage  and 
slrengthen  tlie  teachers  and  add  to  the  efficiency  of  édu- 
cation and  the  welfare  of  the  taught. 


Médical  Faciilty  of  M'Gill  Collège. 

LECTURE  BY  DR.  GEORGE  ROSS  BEFORE  THE  F.iCULTY  ON  THE  OPENIXG 
OF  THE  SESSION. 

Dr.  Ross  delivered  the  following  able  and  interesting  lecture 
before  the  class  in  medicine  on  Monday  morning,  2nd  Uctober  : 
Gentlemen, — 

The  introductory  leoturer  of  Westminster  Hospital  last  year 
very  truthfully  remarked  that  he  was  sure  botli  speaker  and 
students  would  much  prefer  a  day's  shooting  to  eitlier  giving 
or  hearing  an  introductory  lecture.  This  year  the  lot  has 
unfortunately  fallen  upon  me  to  perform  that  duty,  and  I 
cannot  say  that  I  hâve  accepted  the  honor  with  feelings  of 
unmixed  gratitude,  but  must  endeavor  to  accomplish  the  task 
as  best  I  may.  To  those  of  you  who  are  for  the  tirst  time  hère 
as  students  of  this  Univereity  it  is  my  pleasant  privilège  to 
'  ofFer,  on  the  part  of  this  Faculty,  a  hearty  welcome.  To  those 
who  having  been,  are  returning  hère  once  more,  we  beg  to  say 
that  we  are  glad  to  see  you  ail  again,  and  trust  you  come  filled 
with  the  détermination  to  continue  the  prosecution  of  your 
studies  with  renewed  zeal  and  interest.  We  do  not  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  the  long  vacation  since  last  session  has 
been  to  you  simply  a  continued  rest  or  interlude  from  study. 
On  the  contrary,  we  would  believe  that  much  of  it  has  been 
spent  in  furthering  your  enquiries,  and  extending  pour  know 
ledge  of  tlie  subjects  entered  upon  during  the  earlier  portion 
of  your  curriculum.  Some  of  you,  indeed,  we  know  hâve 
devoted  much  of  this  time  to  following  the  i^ractical  courses 
originated  this  year  for  tlie  first  time  in  our  Ûniversity  in  the 
form  of  a  summer  session.  And  hère  I  would  remark  that  the 
institution  of  this  summer  session  for  practical  courses  and 
spécial  séries  of  démonstrations,  was  felt  by  the  Faculty  as 
imperatively  called  for,  and  I  feel  that  the  appréciation 
accorded  it,  as  shown  by  the  unexpectedly  large  attendance, 
proves  that  its  introduction  has  filled  a  want  whicli  was 
beginning  to  be  felt.  The  number  of  subjects  included  in  the 
study  of  medicine  has  been  for  some  years  back  steadily 
increasing.  The  standard  of  proficiency  demanded  in  any  of 
them  has  also  been  continuously  raised.  Now,  the  efteot  of  ail 
this  lias  naturally  been  to  magnify  to  a  large  extent  thè  amount 
of  technical  knowledge  it  is  absolutely  neces.sary  to  obtain  in 
order  to  pass  the  required  examinations.  To.  accomplish  this 
nécessitâtes  the  eniplo}'Tnent  of  much  time  in  the  purely 
didactio  teaching,  with  lectures  and  weekly  examinations  ;  and 
thus,  against  his  will,  the  student  finds  himself  to  some  extent 
obliged  to  give  ail  his  énergies  to  the  attendance  on  thèse  and 
the  mastering  of  their  subject-matter  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
more  practical  and  therefore  more  interesting  and  ultimately 
instructive  and  truly  educational  subjects — those  I  mean  in 
which  he  himself  is  the  actual  observer,  receiving  his  knowl- 
edge directly  from  the  application  of  his  oivn  sensés,  such  as 
practical  physiology,  practical  chemistry,  practical  clinical 
work,  ophthalmology,  etc.  The  time  of  the  student  now  during 
the  winter  session  is  everymoment  so  occup'ied  by  the  acquire. 
ment  of  what  he  soon  will  need  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
examinei-s,  that  what  does  not  immediately  bear  on  this  is  only 
too  apt  to  be  relegated  to  a  later  season,  and  then  perliaps 
come  ultimately  never  at  ail.  And  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
science  begins  with  the  careful  observation  of  facts  and  ends 
with  the  systematic  statement  of  what  is  observed,  and  this  is 
the  order  and  the  way  in  which  the  student  is  most  likely  to 
be  allured  into  studious  habits  and  into  a  scientitic  frame  of 
mind.  Gentlemen,  it  does  not  require  that  I  should  expand 
into  any  panegja-ic  upon  the  profession  of  medicine.  Your 
présence  hère  to-day  of  itself,  is  proof  sutKcient  that  you  deem 
that  noble  profes-ion  one  worthy  to  receive  the  dévotion  of 
your  life.  You  are  not>-indeed  mistaken  :  the  profession  of 
medicine  afiords  to  its  votaries — those  at  any  rate  who  are  true 
and  faithful  to  lier  teacliings— a  sure  reward  for  ail  the  toi! 
and  trouble  they  may  take  to  enquire  into  her  mysteries.  it 
is  in  its  essence  a  combination  of  science  and  of  art.  The 
science,  like  ail  science,  is  inimitable — lays  under  contribution 
ail  true  knowledge  in  whatsoever  department  it  may  hâve 
come  to  light.  The  art  is  continuously  progressive,  always 
improving  and  endeavoring  to  furnish  the  means  of  keeping 
pace  with  the  sclentific  requirements.  Hère,  then,  surely  is  a 
tield  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ambitions  for  the  employ- 
ment  of  his  talents  and  the  occupation  of  his  time.  And  then, 
consider  the  subject  matter.  What  is  that  thus  engages  the 
attention  of  so  many  master  minds  of  every  community  wlio 
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are  always  found  enrolled  witliin  our  ranks  ?  Nothing  less  tlian 
the  study  of  man  himself — man,  in  ail  his  relations,  social, 
moral  and  intellectual— as  vvell  as  pm'ely  physical.  It  is  the 
stud}'  of  the  development  of  that  noblest  work  of  God — who 
was  actually  made  in  the  image  of  his  Creator — of  his  develop 
ment  traced  from  the  microscopic  maternai  ovum  to  the  perfect 
créature  in  ail  his  pride  of  physical  perfection  and  toivering 
mental  suj^eriority.  It  is  the  study  of  the  beauty,  uniformity, 
ingenuity  and  marvellous  applicability  to  intelligent  purpose 
of  every  separate  portion  of  his  wonderful  frame.  It  is  the  mi- 
nute examination  by  cunning  mechanical  contrivances  into  the 
very  minutest  reoesses  of  every  atom  of  every  structure  of 
which  thèse  parts  are  composed.  ïhe  study  of  the  chemical 
composition  of  ail  thèse  varied  tissues  and  fluids,  the  study  of 
the  changes  takin;;  place  in  this  complex  body  as  long  as  what 
\ve  call  life  endures — the  laws  which  govern  changes  and  con- 
trol  function,  and  ultimate  in  causing  death;  and  after  death 
the  study  of  the  appearances  caused  by  prematurely  i^erverted 
vital  laws  or  found  as  a  resuit  of  the  great  and  universal  lavv  of 
finality.  This  constitutes  the  study-  of  medicine  proper,  based 
upon  a  due  understanding  of  anatomy,  physiology  and  chemis- 
try.  Did  the  world  so  exist  that  simply  men  and  women  were 
born,  lived  and  died  with  constitutions  perfect  and  minds-and 
bodies  obeying  always  the  healthy  laws  of  nature,  the  end 
being  simply  brought  about  by  a  graduai  change  in  the  struc- 
tures and  organs  of  the  body — such  as  what  we  call  old  âge  — I 
say  if  this  were  the  case,  then  would  there  never  hâve  arisen 
the  necessity  for  medicine  or  physicians.  But  this  is  not  soand 
never  will  be.  If  it  were,  the  studies  of  physiology  and  anatomy 
would  then  be  foUowed  simply  for  the  obtention  of  knowledge 
an  I  truth,  and  not  with  the  view,  as  r,ow,  of  niaking  such  know- 
ledge subserve  an  ulterior  purpose  towards  our  race.  In  the 
earliest  records  of  the  human  race  we  find  évidences  that  disease  ! 
with  ail  the  pain  and  sufl'ering  it  entails  was  not  unknown.  ! 
Besides,  therefore,  studying  as  mère  dilei/anti,  the  mysterious  ' 
workings  of  the  human  body  through  simple  thirst  for  knowing, 
it  is  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  ail  naankind  to 
hâve  thèse  mysterics  understood  and  explained.  The  existence 
the  I  of  disease  has  led  to  the  development  of  a  system  of 
therapeutics,  or  means  of  cure,  médicinal  or  otherwise — and  to 
accomplish  this  this,  we  further  require  our  armamentum  or 
Materia  Medica,  which  furnishes  us  with  the  necessary  means 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  end.  You  should  never  forget 
that  the  chief  end  and  aimof  medicine  is  to  cure  and  torelieve. 
Lamartme  has  well  said,  "  La  medicine  guérit  quelquefois,  sou- 
lage souvent,  console  toujours.  '  Dépend  upon  it,  the  public 
will  never  tolerate  us  or  pay  us  feès  mereîy  to  stand  by  the 
bedside  of  tliose  they  love  as  mère  scientiticobservers,  or  a  sort 
of  Greek  chorus,  for  although  there  be  timeg  when  the  highest 
wisdom  is  to  hold  our  hand  lest  we  rudely  quench  the  strug- 
gling  spark  of  life,  it  far  more  often  happens  that  we  can  do 
niucli  either  to  cure  or  relieve  pain.  But  to  do  so  we  must 
learn  ail  we  can,  and  must  ever  be learning.  Again,  "Prévention 
is  botter  than  cure."  That  trite  and  well-worn adage  is  undoub- 1 
tedly  to  be  the  coming  watchword  of  the  médical  profession.  ' 
You  will  at  once  perceive  that  I  refer  to  sanitary  science.  It  is 
not  new.  The  Code  given  by  M  oses  containsadmJi'able  sanitary 
directions.  But  sanitation,  ie.,  the  endeavor  to  préserve  health, 
so  that  we  shall  not  hâve  disease  to  cure — long  fell  mto  disre- 
gar  I.  (If  late  years,  however,  we  ail  know  what  energy  has  been 
applied  towards  this  most  useful  of  ail  the  useful  branches  of 
medicine  It  is  necessarily  to  medicine  that  the  people  must 
look  to  be  taught  the  means  for  carrying  out  this  désirable 
object.  Médical  men  know  more  of  diseases  than  other  people 
do  ;  they  not  only  know  mu  h  about  the  remédies  that  hâve  to 
be  employed,  but  they  of  necessity  know  much  about  the  ways 
in  which  they  may  be  prevented.  Are  they  not  then  bound  to 
use  their  knowledge  for  the  good  of  piankind  ?  Are  they  not 
bound  to  make  that  knowledge  as  perfect  as  they  can?  Sir  Wm. 
Jenner,  in  a  récent  utteranoe,  said  :  "No  one  acquainted  with 
the  présent  state  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Medicine  will  for  a 
moment  question  that,  to  prevent  disease,  is  its  first  and  most 
important  aim."  And  likewise  Sir  Wm.  Uull  ;  "  It  is  enough 
for  us  that  diseases  prevail  to  stimulate  our  best  efforts  for 
their  prévention,  without  our  asking  a  question  beyond."  Be- 
sides, think  for  a  moment  what  has  aiready  been  accomplished 
in  this  way.  Look  at  the  discovery  of  vaccination,  the  préven- 
tive of  small-pox,  the  most  terrible  and  fatid  plague  that  ever 
appeared  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Ignorance  and  préjudice 
still  exist  against  the  réception  of  this  inestimable  boon — 
notably  in  this  unhappy  city  of  our  own.  But  light  must  surely 


corne  some  day  to  the  darkened  minds  of  the  dupes  of  the 
Coderre  school.  A  year  ago  the  German  Parliament  passed  a  law 
making  vaccination  and  re  vaccination  compulsory  throughout 
the  E  iipire.  Let  us  hope  that  this  will  give  us  soon  the 
unexampled  spectacle  of  an  entire  country  freed  from  this 
horrid  pestilence  by  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  its  rulers, 
guided  by  the  teachings  of  sanitary  science.  The  day  will 
shortly  corne  when  every  one  of  you  whom  I  now  address  will 
be  in  a  position  to  help  in  procuring  the  passage  of  a  similiar 
law  in  this  country,  and  it  will  be  your  duty  to  do  so,  a  duty 
you  owe  to  the  memory  of  Jenner.  Again,  think  what  the 
science  of  Préventive  Medicine  has  donc  for  scurvy,  that  deci- 
mator  of  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  world.  It  is  virtually 
gone.  Tj'phus  fever  has  also  almost  disappeared,  and  we  hâve 
a  right  to  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  enteric  fever 
will  share  the  same  fate.  This  Faculty  do  not  include  this 
branch  amongst  those  compulsory  to  the  student,  and  in  doing 
this  we  hâve  the  support  of  the  practice  followed  by  nearly  ail 
the  British  Universities.  It  is  well  that  this  fact  should  be 
stated,  because  a  récent  attempt  has  been  made  to  discrédit 
our  curriculum  on  that  account.  The  ultimate  end  of  your 
study  is  to  obtain  a  well-grounded  knowledge  of  the  three 
great  divisions  of  Médical  Science  and  Art — Médecine  Surgerj' 
and  Midwifery.  They  constitute  the  triple  structure  upon 
which  you  are  to  build,  and  it  is  to  be  erected  on  a  triple 
foundation.  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Chemistry  are  the  three 
corner  stones  on  which  the  érection  is  to  be  based  Materia 
Medica,  Médical  Jurisprudence  and  Hygiène  are  in  effect  based 
on  and  compounded  of  other  sciences.  Could  you  but  hâve 
presented  to  you  at  once  ail  the  détails  of  the  work  upon 
which  you  are  about  to  engage  it  would  indeed  appear  huge, 
colossal,  impossible  of  attainment.  Fortunately,  you  cannot 
thus  grasp  at  once  the  entire  range  of  subjects  which  you  will 
hâve  to  traverse.  But  separate  portions  being  successively 
laid  before  you,  you  will  be  able  to  seize  them  one  by  one  and 
linally  end  by  possessing  more  than  at  hrst  your  most  sanguine 
anticipations  would  hâve  induced  you  to  anticipate.  Timber 
to  timber,  stone  to  stone,  and  brick  to  brick,  must  be  gradually 
with  toil  and  patience  put  together,  the  entire  structure  of 
your  knowledge.  Do  not,  then,  allow  yourselves  to  become 
faint-hearted  at  the  load  of  labor  that  présents  itself  to  view, 
but  only  lot  its  contemplation  make  you  more  earnest  and 
determined  to  make  good  use  of  every  moment  at  your 
disposai.  I  do  believe  that  you  need  but  little  urging  to  work. 
But  there  are  différent  ways  of  doing  this  work  as  every  other. 
Done  in  one  way  the  énergies  will  be  found  to  hâve  been  frit- 
tered  and  wasted,  and  the  resuit  to  be  comparatively  small, 
whilst  carried  on  after  a  différent  method  a  much  greater 
resuit  will  surely  be  archieved  by  a  similar  expenditure  of 
force.  Work  applied  to  scientific  pursuits  differs  much  from 
that  in  letters  pure.  It  has  been  well  said  that  "  learning  and 
knowledge  in  Science,  as  in  Life,  are  distinct  :  whereas,  in  the 
world  of  letters,  learning  and  knowledge  are  one."  In  medi- 
cine you  will  quickly  find  that  your  books  and  your  teachers 
are  guides  only  ;  you  cannot  dépend  on  them  exclusively. 
New  problems  in  disease,  caused  by  a  never-ceasing  change  in 
the  circumstances  acting  oh  the  organism  will  speedily  neces- 
sitate  your  lodging  for  yourselves'  The  best  teaching  you  can 
hâve  is  that  which  leads  you  to  educate  j'Our  reasoning  powers 
instead  of  stultifying  them  by  artificial  tricks  of  memory,  or 
other  similar  devices,  which  leave  in  the  mind  a  verbal  exis- 
tence onlv  instead  of  establishing  therein  some  detinite  image. 
A  récent  periodical  thus  clearly  puts  this  point  :  "A  good  or 
bad  memory  is  a  good  or  bad  understanding.  The  faculty  of 
recoUection,  or  the  power  of  recalling  a  pièce  of  knowledge 
when  it  happens  to  be  wanted,  is  chieHy  a  matter  of  method.  It 
is  useless  throwing  detached  facts  into  the  mind  like  loose 
pebbles  into  the  sea.  That  is  the  way  to  lose  them.  Each  point 
must  be  studied  in  détail,  and  when  this  is  done,  a  host  of 
subsidiary  facts  and  conditions  will  be  discovered  Connecting  it 
to  other  facts  of  memory  with  which  it  should  be  liabitually 
associated.  Thèse  secondary  qualities  and  properties  form  the 
strings  of  thought  by  \<'hich  nature  h.as  ordained  that  the 
lessons  she  teaches  shall  be  recoUected.  Artilicial  memories 
are  misérable  substitutes  for  the  natural  Connecting  links  of 
knowledge  thus  provided. 

If  instead  ofwastingprecioustime  and  equally  precious  brain- 
power  drivings  things  into  his  memory,  the  student  will  dévote 
an  equal  amount  of  energy  to  the  full  and  exact  compréhension 
of  his  work — for  example,  the  facts  and  circumstances  that 
détermine  thg  number,  shape,  and  directions  of  the  ridges  on 
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a  bone,  or  a  foramina  by  which  it  is  peiforated,  the  course  and 
relations  of  an  artery,  the  number  and  distribution  of  the 
branches  it  gives  off — lie  will  not  only  bave  the  subjects  fixed 
more  permanently,  but  he  wiU  acquire  so  much  collatéral 
information  in  this  natural  process  of  study  that  presently  he  will 
find  himself  making  unexpected  progress  In  short,  it  is  good 
policy  to  leave  the  contingency  of  remembering  alone  and  to 
conoentrate  the  whole  attention  on  the  présent  duty  of  learning, 
vvith  the  warning  consoiousness  that  nothing  is  really  learnt 
which  is  not  thorougly  understood."  Medicine  is  advancing 
daily,  and  in  such  advance  "  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  is 
observation  and  experiment,  and  not  authority,"  and  the 
sooner  you  educate  yourselves  to  observe  clearly  and  oarefuUy, 
and  to  draw  correct  inferences  from  your  observations,  the 
more  self-reliant  you  will  become,  the  less  liable  to  be  turned 
hitber  than  thither  by  every  new  fangled  idea  in  médical 
doctrines,  and  the  less  servile  a  foUower  ofsome  dominant 
theory  or  captivatingteacher.  "  L'homme,''  says  Paschal,  "  est 
visiblement  fait  pour  penser  ;  c'est  toute  sa  dignité,  et  tout 
son  mérite,  et  tout  son  devoir  est  de  penser  comme  il  fiiut." 
ïhus  the  more  the  didactic  lecture  System  is  supplanted  bj'  the 
consiant  concurrent  emijloyment  of  practical  démonstrations 
and  investigations  in  which  the  student  himself  is  the  active 
worker,  the  more  true  to  its  real  purpose  will  the  teaching  be. 
To  enlarge  this  sphère  of  éducation  in  the  tendency  of  ail 
progressive  establishments  for  the  instruction  of  students  of 
medicine.  In  this  Collège  a  large  field  is  opened  out  to  you  by 
the  ample  opportunities  afforded  in  a  carefuUy-oonducted 
dissecting-room — a  laboratory  for  practical  chemistry— courses 
of  practicil  microscopy,  and  a  lange  hospital,  where  clinical 
work  is  much  insisted  upon.  And  hère  Iwould  like  to  express 
a  hope  that  before  long  our  students  may  also  be  found  in 
possession  of  an  efficient  physiological  laboratory,  an  objeot 
which  the  présent  requirements  of  a  complète  médical  éducation 
absolutely  demand.  Indeed  it  is  not  two  much  to  expect  that 
the  Introductory  or  next  s  ssion  shall  contain  an  allusion  to 
this  addition  as  a  then  accomplished  fact.  Your  aim  then 
should  be  not  to  learn  servilely  for  the  mère  purpose  of  know- 
ing  so  much,  but  you  learn  so  that  you  may  be  by  so  much  the 
better  educated.  Even  so,  the  absolute  handiwork  of  your 
profession  must  never  be  neglected  The  habit  must  be 
acquired  of  being  able  to  use  your  hands  and  to  use  them  well. 
Wiihout  this,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  actual  disease  or 
accident,  ail  your  hnowledge  is  in  vain.  A  surgeon  once  pithily 
said  of  one  os  his  dre^sers,  "  Ile  has  learnt  everything  ;  he  can 
do  nothing.  "  Ile  alone  is  learned  who  reduces  his  learning  to 
practice,  and  practical  skill  without  learning  degi-ades  our 
profession  to  the  level  of  the  days  of  batber  surgery  and 
mediap.val  medicine  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  only  in  h  s 
hospitals  that  a  student  can  acquire  this  manual  dexterity. 
Fréquence  and  regularity  in  attendance  atthe  hospitals  oannot 
be  too  much  insisted  upon.  Care,  attention,  and  application  to 
the  work  going  on  there  cannot  be  too  much  commended.  It 
is  often  quite  possible  to  forecast  the  probable  future  success 
as  practitioners  of  médecine  of  Wie  individual  members  of  any 
class  by  an  observation  of  their  daily  conduct  in  thèse  respects. 
Trousseau  calls  the  clinique  the  cope-stone  of  médical  study. 
I  do  not  consider  that  I  detract  in  any  way  from  the  relative 
importance  of  any  of  the  other  branches,  if  I  permit  myself  to 
add  a  few  more  words  to  you  on  the  subject  of  clinical  study,  in 
which  I  am  myself  more  immediately  engaged.  Fréquent 
practice  in  hospitals  wards,  we  bave  said,  is  absolutely  essential 
for  obtaining  fiimiliarity  with  surgioal  manipulations.  So  also 
similar,  though  diôerent  practice  is  equally  essential  for 
acquiring  the  ability  to  institute  a  practical  diagnosis.  The 
first  requirement  for  an  accurate  diagnosis  is  to  learn  to 
recognize  morbid  signs.  This  is  what  you  hâve  to  learn  to  be 
able  to  do,  and  it  is  practice  alone,  the  constant  exercise 
of  one's  own  individual  faculties,  his  sensé  ofsight  andhearing 
and  touch  and  smell,  which  will  ever  make  him  protioient  in 
the  art.  To  be  able  to  recognise  morbid  signs  you  must 
accustom  yourselves  to  be  about  and  amongst  siok  people, 
constantl}'  xamining,  enquiring  and  observing.  Book  learning 
alone  c^n  never  su  ce  to  enable  you  practically  to  interrogate 
patients,  to  know  and  appreciate  healthy  and  morbid  physical 
signs  and  sounds — to  hiindle  and  intelligently  use  our  aids  in 
physical  examinations,  the  stéthoscope — to  estimate  peculiar 
ities,  mental  and  physical,  of  various  individuals — to  ascertain 
the  true  action  and  therapeûtical  value  of  various  drugs  -  to 
be  familiar  with  the  pathological  appearances  presented  by  the 
human  frame  diseased.     AU  thèse  and  a  thousand  other  things 


can  be  acquired  by  -expérience  alone,  and  to  enable  a  student 
to  obtain  this  expérience  he  must  fréquent  his  hospital  and 
must  study  medicine  clinically.  "  When  j'ou  are  young,"  said 
the  great  Trousseau,  "  Let  your  fields  be  the  hospitals  and  the 
clinics,  and  when  your  knowledge  lias  increased  let  the  hospitals 
and  clinics  still  be  your  tields  of  industry.  By  pursuing  this 
plan  you  will  attain  expertness  in  your  art,  knowing  what 
science  teaches  and  having  the  power  witliin  yourselves  of 
originating  "  In  former  days  didactic  teaching  had  not  been 
systematized,  expérimental  investigations,  morb  d  anatomy 
and  reasoning  tberefrom  were  hardly  dreamt  of,  but  observation 
alone  was  trusted  to  obtain  a  stock  of  médical  lore.  To 
illustrate  which,  snd  to  contrast  with  the  éducation  of  the 
présent  day,  I  may  quote  for  you  the  foUowing  passage  fiom  a 
a  book  more  than  200  years  old,  entitled  "  The  Accom- 
plisht  Physician,  the  honest  Apothecary  and  the  Skilful 
Chirurgeon."  It  s.ays  : — "  First,  it's  most  necessarily  requisite 
our  young  student  should  be  perfectly  instructed  in  the  Latin 
and  Gi-eek  tongues,  being  the  universal  keys  to  unlock  ail  those 
arts  and  sciences,  and  no  less  a  grâce  to  the  future  physician. 
Secondly,  being  thus  qualified  for  a  student,  he  ought  to  apply 
himself  close  to  the  study  of  pliilosophy,  for  which  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  mayjustly  challenge  a  prééminence  .above  other 
Universities  But  because,  according  to  the  first  master, 
Ilippocrates,  art  is  long  and  life  is  short,  lie  ought  to  ingage 
his  diligence,  to  absolve  his  philosophical  course  in  two  years 
at  least,  and  in  the  intérim,  for  his  récréations  and  divertise- 
ments,  enter  himself  scholar  to  the  gardner  of  the  physick 
g.arden,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  fœtures  of  plants,  but  parti- 
cularly  with  those  that  are  familiarly  prescribed  by  practitioners, 
to  prevent  being  outwitted  by  the  herb-women  in  the  markets, 
and  to  enable  him  to  give  a  better  answer  than  it  is  storied 
once  a  pliysician  did  who  having  prescribed  maiden  hair  in  his 
bill,  the  apothecary  asked  him  which  sort  he  meant.  T'other 
repliad,  some  of  the  locks  of  a  virgin."  Thirdly.  Supposing 
our  student  to  hâve  made  sufliciont  progress  in  pliilosophy,  lie 
may  now  pass  to  Leyden,  and  enter  himself  into  a  Collegium 
Anatomicum.  A  proficiency  in  that  part  tits  him  for  a  Collegium 
Medigium  Institutionum,  and  afterwards  a  Collegium  i'racti- 
cum,  and  then  it's  yequisite  he  should  enibrace  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  sick  in  the  hospital  twice  a  week  with  the  l'hysic 
l'rofessor,  where  he  shall  hear  him  examine  those  patients  with 
ail  the  exactness  imaginable,  and  pointât  every  disease  and  its 
symptoms  as  it  were  with  his  linger,  and  afterwards  propose 
several  cases  upon  those  distempërs,  demanding  from  every 
young  student  his  opinion  and  his  grounils  and  reasons  for  it, 
withal  requiring  of  him  what  course  of  physic  ought  to  be 
prescribed."  Ile  then  advises  the  student  to  live  ayear'with 
an  apothecary  to  learn  compounding,  to  sojourn  another  year 
with  a  chirurgeon,  so  as  to  >ee  him  dress  his  patient's  wounds, 
and  thus  to  acquire  that  art  also.  Ile  must  then  visit  Paris, 
Boulogne,  Montpelier  and  Rome,  and  see  the  practii-e  of  the 
great  physicians  there  ;  by  which,  he  remarks,  one  will  be 
raised  far  above  those  vulgar  ones  who  hâve  never  felt  the  cold 
beyond  the  chimneys  of  their  homes.  Uf  this  travelled  and 
accomplished  physician  it  is  finally  observed  :  "  The  vulgar 
will  then  be  able  to  discern  the  ditterenco  between  him  and 
the  ordinary  churchyard  physicians,  who  by  their  sordid  déports 
and  dangerous  practices  make  it  their  business  to  ease  the 
blind  people  of  the  weight  in  their  pockets,  and  plunge  them 
into  worse  deseases  "  Now,  gentlemen,  1  think  I  bave  spoken 
enough  about  work,  let  me  say  a  word  about  its  lawful  opposite 
— rest.  You,  above  ail  others,  should  remember  that  brain- 
work  as  well  as  ail  kinds  of  physical  work  or  manua  labor 
requires  for  its  accomplishment  destruction  of  matter.  The 
one,  therefore,  no  more  than  the  other,  can  be  continuons — the 
attempt  to  make  it  so,  or  nearly  so,  must  surely  and  inevitably 
lead  to  failure.  Do  not  then  f'all  into  this  error — it  isone  only 
too  often  made.  Regulate  your  hours  of  study,  so  that  thoy 
.^hall  not  interfère  with  a  rational  amount  of  suitable  exercise 
and^eeded  repose.  Regularity  and  steadiness  at  your  work 
will  always  enable  you  to  do  this.  The  arrangements  of  the 
curriculum  may  appear  to  you  in  many  respects  unreasonable. 
They  are  not  perfect.  But  bear  in  miiid  that  the  parts  which 
seem  to  you  to  be  faulty  bave  objects  which  you  may  not  now 
perceive.  Patiently  endeavor  to  mike  the  most  of  what  appear 
to  you  its  useless  provisions.  Your  patience  will  often  be  tried 
by  having  to  listen  to  what  seems  out  of  place  accounts  of 
departments  of  knowledge  as  yet  quite  unfamiliar.  l'o  not 
"  eut  "  lectures  because  you  do  not  see  their  value.  Endeavor 
to  attend  them   regularly  and   to  carry  away  as  much  as  you 
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can,  and  3'ou  will  find  your  subséquent  work  in  other  subjects 
as  well  as  in  that  department  rendered  easier.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  students  who  are  apt  to  suffer  from  overvvork — one  is 
the  extra  diligent  student,  working  liard  and  striving,  it  may 
be,  for  a  prize.  To  him  \ve  would  say  — be  careful,  the  last 
straw  breaks  the  camel's  back.  ïhere  is  a  limit  bej'ond  which 
you  cannot  safely  go.  The  other  is  he  who,  having  let  slip 
precious  hours  as  the  session  lias  glided  swiftly  by,  wakes  up 
at  last  t  )  the  alarming  consciousness  that  he  must  prépare  to 
meef  liis  e>aminers.  To  any  who  feel  conscious  of  an  innate 
tendency  to  slothfulness  or  procrastination  we  would  say — be 
diligent  from  the  outset,  and  then  at  the  end  there  will  exist 
no  necesslty  for  that  excess  of  work  against  which  we  now 
would  warn  you.  ^Vork  therefore,  but  also  rest,  and  be  sure 
yo  .r  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  success.  Manner  is  probably 
more  looked  to  in  the  practising  physician  than  in  one  of  any 
other  profession,  and  naturally  so,  because  being  frequently 
from  the  nature  of  his  calling  intimately  and  contidentiallj' 
assooiated  with  persous  themselves  of  retined  and  cultivated 
nranners,  anything  less  on  the  part  of  a  médical  attendant  is 
necessarilv  criticised,  and  is  obstructive  to  his  success.  Aim, 
therefore,  to  cultivate  during  your  pupilage  kind,  génial  and 
considerate  conduct  towards  each  other,  and  towards  ail,  which 
will  surely  mould  suoh  an  habituai  demeanour  as  it  should  be 
your  désire  to  postess.  Believe  me,  the  âge  for  Abernethian 
asperities  is  not  the  présent — nor  suppose  that  it  is  an  indica- 
tion of  a  virtuousand  independent  mind  to  speak  curtly,  gruffly 
or  unsympathizingly  to  tlie  sick  On  the  contrary,  a  kind  word 
is  always  in  place,  and  is  sure  to  carry  its  own  reward.  I  would 
conclude,  gentlemen,  by  once  more  bidding  you  ail  a  cordial 
welcome,  expressing  a  liope  that  this  session  will  witness  a 
continuance  of  the  samo  mutual  cordial ity  and  confidence 
which  haa  always  hitherto  characterized  the  relations  of  the 
teachers  and  classes  of  McGill  University. — Montréal  Gazette. 


UniversJty  SntelIs$;o»cc 

The  foUowing  is  the  award  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions  at 
the  examinations  held  in      cGill  Collège,  September,  1876  i — 

iSoHoi.AESiups  tenable  for  two  years) — Science.— Graham,  J. 
H.  *  ;  Donald,  J.  T.  *Classios  and  Modem  Languages — Ross,  J.  il) 

Exhibitions  (tenable  for  one  year) — :;econd  year.  — McLure, 
W.  •  ;  Eadie,  R  • 

First  year. — Hunton,  S.  W.  *  [Ottawa  Collegiate  Institutej  ; 
McKenzie,  W.  A.  *  [Upper  Canada  Collège];  Bull,  II.  J.  ♦ 
[Uigh  School,  Montréal]  ■  Lafleur,  P.  T.  (2)  [High  School, 
Montréal]  :  Yarnold,  F.  M.  (3)  [Cort  Perry  High  School]  ;  Darev, 
J.  H.  (4.  [High  School,  Montréal] 


■  Scholarships  or  exhibilions  given  by  W. 

(1)  Giv(!n  hv  Charles  Ale.xander,  Esq. 

(2)  Givon  by  T.  M.  Taylor,  Esq. 

(.■!)  Kniicwed  by  Mrs.  Jano  Redpalli. 
(Il  Given  by  the  Governors. 


G.  McDonald,  Esq. 


I.îuîios  l".<J(>c:iliostnl  Association. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  2Sth  Sept ,  the  opening  lecture  of  the 
season,  in  connection  witli  the  Ladies'  Eduoational  Association, 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Stevenson,  in  présence  of  a 
large  audience.  It  was  a  thoughtful,  scholarly and  interesting 
a<ldress,  upon  Women  and  éducation.  He  spoke  of  the 
advantages  of  Education,  and  showed  that  women  had  a  right 
to  be  educated.  Naturally,  our  liumanity  was  narrowinit- 
views,  and  especially  was  this  the  case  with  women.  There 
was  a  necessity  for  us  ail  to  be  more  broad  in  our  ideas  and 
conceptions  of  Truth.  Too  many  of  us,  in  our  searches  after 
Truth,  were  like  the  chicken,  which,  wlien  it  had  obtained  a 
grain  of  corn,  ran  about  ilapping  its  wings  as  if  it  had  got 
everything.  It  was  the  tendency  in  lii'e.  We  obtained  posses- 
sion of  a  grain  of  Truth,  and  then  were  apt  to  bore  people,  and 
become  a  nuisance  to  them.  It  was  not  because  this  fragment 
of  Truth  was  liot  true,  it  raight  also  be  important,  but  the 
trouble  was,  we  did  not  understand  its  proportions,  and  were 
unconscious  of  the  vast  well  of  knowledge  upon  ^vhich  we  had 
to  draw.     Education  was  a  cure  forfanaticism,  and  narrowness. 


We  had  to  study  faithfulfy  and  thoroughly.     He  spoke  of  one 
Truth  leading  to  another,  illustrating  this  point  by  a  référence 
to    the    study    of    Botany,   which    he   was  glad    to   see    was 
inoluded  in  the  course.     By   its  study     one  not  only  became 
acquainted  with  the   plant  itself,  but  with  many  other  things 
in  connection    with  nature's    schemes.     Truths   were   to   be 
regarded   not   only  as  equally  true,    but  of  unequalled  order 
and  proportion,     Education  not  only  influenced  the  intellect, 
but   had  its   effect  upon   the   whole   human   being.     It   gave 
patience  instead  of  rashness,  as  in  the  case  of  a  high  strung 
boy,  when  he  had  one  fact,  he  was  ready  to  post  oft  to  the  ends 
of  the  e.arth  in  search  of  another.     But  when  he  acquired  the 
power  of  concentration  he  was  master  of  himself,  and  when  he 
became  able  to  master  himself,  as  the  Scripture  said,  he  was 
greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city     Self-master)',  self-gover- 
nance,  self-guidance  were  the  final  purposes  ofall  éducation. 
Women's  éducation  had  to  be  put  upon  a  broad  basis.     He 
would  point  out  one  of  the  spécial  advantages  of  the  éducation 
of  women,  and  in  doing  so  would  give  expression  to  one  broad 
thought  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  educating  woman  was 
that  she  might  be  able  to  take  lier  place  as  a  completely  and 
entirely  developed  human  being.     Woman  had  the  same  right 
to  be  educated  as  man      What  intrinsic  reason  was  there  why 
the  power  in  woman' s  heart  and  intellect  should  not  be  drawn 
out  ?  Why  take  a  thing  of  beauty,  a  woman's  mind,  and  say  it 
should  not  hâve  ail  possible  culture  ?   There  was  no  beauty  in 
féminine  ignorance.  Education  was  a  source  ofrefined,  délicate, 
exquisite  pleasure,  for  which  woman  had  a  spécial  adaptability. 
Take  the  joy  which  acoompanied  the  faithful  study  of  language. 
The  student  would   hunt  down   a  word  to   its  source  just   as 
keenly  and  apj:)etisingly  as  the  huntsman  hunted  his  game,  but 
with  a  keener  feeling,   the  resuit  being  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  force  of  ail  words.     Then  the  obtainment  of  a  fact  in  the 
science  of  Geology,  what  an  endless  source  of  amusement  was 
it  not  ?  There  was  an  infinity  of  fact  in  Truth.     As  Dr  Dawson 
would  say,  a  mère  fragment  of  rock,  would  give  to  a  thoughtful 
person  days,  weeks  and  months  of  study.     In  its  considération 
there  was  first  the  rock  and  then  the  entire  physical  uni  verse. 
Vv"ho  would  say  then  that  the  obtainment  of  knowledge  was 
not  better  than  tea,   cofïee  and  scandai  ?    Who  would  say  it 
was  not  superior  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  fashions  and  with 
the  accuraoies  of  féminine  dress  ?     Was  a  man  who  gave  ail 
his  time  to  fastening  his  neck-tie  happier  than  he  who  gave 
himself  to  study  ?    The  daily  and  hourly  study  of  literature, 
science  and  art  opened  up  exquisite  pleasures  and  placed  the 
student  upon  a  pinnacle  of  delight  as  compared  with  ordinary 
enjoyments.     Ile   proceeded   to   enlarge   upon   tlie   necessity 
there  was  for  women  being  cultured  as  being  the  framers  of 
social  life.     Man  was  ruled  by  the  character  of  his  home.     Was 
it  not  then  of  the  utmost  importance   that  his  moments  of 
leisure  should  be  spent  in  an  ennobiing  and  purifying  atmos- 
phère ?  He  believed  it  would  be  found  that  in  the  njajority  of 
instances  men  wlose  life  had  been  at  a  high  pitch  of  culture 
had  attained  it  by  the  aid  of  thoughtful  and  cultured  home 
atmosphère     Sometimes  in  his  career  as  a  minister,  he  had 
thought,  and  it  was  a  sad  thought,   that  many  men  had  not 
attained  what  they  might  hâve  done  if  they  had  not  been  held 
back  by  those  at  home  who  drew  them  down.     Why  should  this 
be  ?  Why  should  not  women  be  the  noblest  and  purest,  and 
most  elevated  of  their  husband's  or  brotlier's  companions  ? 
Women  must  be  educated,  because  a  great  part  of  the  work  of 
éducation  was  entrusted  to  them.     A  large  proportion  of  the 
early  and  elementary  éducation  was  given  by  women  who  had 
the  governance  of  children  in  their  first  years.     He  instanced 
the  power  of  «omen  over  the  most  unruly  boys,  as  for  instance 
in  a  Sunday  School,    where   the  maies  could  do  nothing  with 
them.     It  w.as  then  essential  that  those  who  were  to  be  the 
educators  of  those  who  should  corne  after  us  should  be  them- 
selves  educated.    Why  should  not  there  be  obtained  in  the 
earliest  years  of  childhood,  that  which  was  often  left  to  later 
years  to'acquire  ?  It  was  Leibnitz,  he  believed,  who  had  opened 
up  this  subject  in  his  "  Régions  of  Unconscious  Thought."    Sir 
William    Hamilton    too,    and   Dr.   William  Carpenter   in   his 
"  Unconscious  Cerebration"  had  recognized  that  much  thought 
was  gning  on  witl.out  our  being  thoroughly  aware  of  it.     The 
latent  processes,  the  root  thoughts  whence  emanated  ail  the 
rest,  came  out  of  the  thoughts  of  which  wewere  not  conscious. 
This  unconscious  thought,  it  mighf  be,  was  laid  for  us  in   the 
early  months   of  infancy.     Ho   had   often   thought   that   the 
greater  part  of  éducation  might   take  pl.ace   before  one   was 
three  or  four  years  old.     If  so  woman,  of  ail  others,  was  .1  most 
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powerful  educator,  and  must  necessarily  hâve  a  sound,  thorough 
and  many  sided  éducation.  He  concluded  by  reviewing  the 
différent  brandies  of  the  season's  course,  eucli  of  whicii  he 
commended  in  appropriate  terms. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  lecturer,  after  which  the 
meeting  was  closed. 

The  lectures  of  the  Association  commence  on  Monday. 


OFFICIAL    NOTICES 


Depsiriiiient  ofPiiblie  Iimtriictloii. 

Québec,  27th  September,  1876. 

ERECTION  AND  LIMITS  OF  SCHOOL  MUNIC'IPALITIES 

His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor  bas  beau  pleased, 
by  an  order  in  council,  dated  the  13th  of  July  last,  (1876),  to 
make  the  foUowing  changes,  namely  : 

County  of  Hochelaga,  Village  of  Outremont  — To  detach  from 
the  school  municipality  of  Cote  des  Neiges,  in  the  county  of 
Hochelaga,  the  territory  known  as  the  Village  of  Outremont, 
and  to  erectis  into  a  distinct  school  municipality  under  the  said 
name,  and  such  as  it  is  already  erected  for  municipal  purposes. 

County  of  Nicolet,  Sainte  Sophie  de  Levrard  — To  erect  into 
a  school  municipality  the  new  parish  of  Sainte  Sopliie  de 
Levrard,  in  the  county  of  Nicolet,  with  the  same  limitsas  those 
assigned  to  it  by  the  proclamation  of  the  twenty  tbird  day  of 
April  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  five  ; 

And  by  another  order  in  council  dated  the  19tli  day  of 
September  instant,  1876. 

County  of  Temiscouata,  Xotre  Dame  des  Sept  Douleurs. — To 
erect  into  a  distinct  school  municipality  that  part  of  l'Ile  Verte, 
coun  y  of  Temiscouata,  heretofore  forming  part  of  the  parish 
of  Saint  Jean  Baptiste  de  l'Ile  Verte,  and  now  erected  into  a 
civil  canonical  parish  under  the  name  of  "  Notre  Dame  des 
Sept  Douleurs." 

County  of  Montmagny,  Montmagny  (village). — To  erect  into 
a  school  municipality  the  village  of  Montmagny,  in  the  county 
of  Montmagny,  by  given  to  it  the  same  limits  as  those  already 
assigned  to  it  for  municipal  purposes. 

LIMITS. 

To  divide  the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Clément  de 
Beauharnois  into  two,  one  to  be  called  the  municipality  of  the 
town  of  Beauharnois,  with  the  limits  which  are  assigned  to  it 
by  the  Québec  Statute,  38  Vict.  chap.  77,  and  the  other  the 
municipality  of  Saint  Clément,  which  shall  include  the  residue 
of  the  former  municipality  of  Saint  Clément  de  Beauharnois. 

APPOINTMENTS  OF  COMMISSIONEKS  AND  TPlUSTEES. 

Montréal,  Catholic. — Alderic  Ouimet,  esquire,  M.  P.,  conti- 
nued  in  office. 

His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  order  in  council,  dated  the  Hilidayol  August,  1S76,  tomake 
the  following  appointments  of  school  commissioners  and  trus- 
tées, to  wit  : 


COMMISSIONERS. 

County  of  Rimouski,  Notre  Dame  du  Sacré  Cœur.— 'Ihe 
Révérend  Chs.  Guay,  Messrs.  Paschal  Parent,  Pierre  Parent, 
.Joseph  Pineau,  junior,  and  Frs.  Xavier  Nadeau. 

County  of  Two  Mountains,  Saint  Placide. — Messrs.  Ephrem 
Baby  and  Benoit  Lalonde,  cice  Messrs.  Zéphirin  Raymond  and 
Pierre  Vaillancourt,  going  out  of  office. 

And  by  another  order  in  councildated  the  I9thof  Sectember, 
1876. 

County  of  Richmond,  Danville.  —  Messrs.  George  Short 
Carter,  Augustus  Edward  Lee,  William  Iloneyman,  Joseph 
Lord  Goodhue  and  Michael  Lynch. 

And  by  another  order  in  council  of  the  same  date. 

County  of  Ottawa,  Wright. — Mr.  Patrick  Grâce,  continued  in 
office,  and  Mr.  John  Connors,  vice  Mr.  Moyse  Pétrin,  whose  term 
of  office  has  expired. 


County  of  Beauharnois,  Saint  Clément. — Messrs.  Ls.  Ant. 
Bertrand,  Charles  Boj'er,  Toussaint  Lemieux,  Octave  Daoust 
and  Michel  Leduc,  junioi-,  in  as  much  as  the  municipality  was 
not  erected  in  time  to  allow  of  an  the  élection. 

County  of  Bonaventure,  Paspebiac. — Messrs.  Jean  Albert, 
junior,  and  Joseph  Roussy,  vice  Messrs.  Samuel  Loisel  and  Eloi 
Joseph,  gone  out  of  office. 

And  by  another  order  in  council  datèd  the  20th  of  September, 
1876. 

County  ofBeauce,  Jersey. — Messrs.  William  Martha,  Joseph 
Staffbrd,  John  Mcintyre,  John  Hagnard  and  Joseph  Poulin. 
New  mi.micipalitjf. 

County  of  Charlevoi.x,  Rivière  Portneuf.  —Messrs.  Cryseuil 
Desbiens,  David  Tremblay,  Urbain  Trembay.  Germain  Laroucho 
and  Epiphane  Tremblay.     New  municipality. 

County  of  Two  Mountains,  Saint  Joseph. — Mr.  Frédéric 
Derome,  vice  Mr.  Pierre  Lalonde,  as  no  élection  took  place. 

County  of  Dorchester,  Saint  Malachie. — Mr.  Praxède  Lacroix, 
vice  Mr.  Théodore  Dutil.     Election  irregular. 

County  of  Gaspé,  Magdelen  Islands.-  Rev.  Chs.  N.  Boudreau 
and  Mr.  Alexandre  Cormier,  vice  Messrs.  Léon  Poirier  and 
Simon  Richard  going  out  of  office.  No  élection  having  taken 
place. 

County  of  Gaspé,  Anse  à  Valeau. — The  Honorable  Thos. 
Savage,  continued  in  office.     No  élection  having  taken  place. 

County  of  Hochelaga,  village  of  Saint  Jean  Baptiste. — Mr. 
Ferdinand  Corbeil,  continued  in  office,  and  Mr.  Jérémie 
Poirier,  vice  Mr.  F.  X.  A.  Coutu.  No  élection  having  taken 
place. 

County  of  Jacques  Cartier,  Côte  des  Neiges. — Mr.  Zéraphin 
Boyer,  junior,  vice  Mr.  Félix  î*rud'homme,  the  latter  residing 
no  longer  in  the  municipality. 

County  of  L'Assomption,  L'Assomption. — Mr.  Noël  Rivest, 
vice  Mr.  Narcisse  Etu,  deceased  and  not  replaced  by  élection 
within  the  time  required. 

Counly  of  Contiac,  Bryson. — Mr.  Jules  Saint  Jean,  vice  Mr. 
Andrew  Neville.     No  élection  having  taken  place. 

County  of  Québec,  Stoneham. — Mr.  Patrick  Cavanagh,  vice 
Mr.  Thomas  Martin,  resigned,  and  Mr.  Michael  Dunn,  continued 
in  ofhce     No  élection  having  taken  place. 

And  by  another  Order  in  council  of  the  same  date. 

County  of  Lotbinière,  ^Saint-Sylvestre.  —  Messrs.  Thomas 
McCafi'rey  and  Antoine  Lemieux,  continued  in  office.  The 
élection  not  having  taken  place  within  the  time  fixed   by  law. 

County  of  Laprairie,  Saint  Constant. — Hubert  tJoyer,  esquire, 
vice  Mr.  Hormisdas  Barbeau,  who  by  reason  of  his  advanced  âge 
could  not  accept  the  office. 

SCHOOL  TRUSTEES. 

ilis  Excellency  the  Lievitenant  Govetnor  has  been  pleased 
by  order  in  council,  dated  the  19th  day  of  September  instant, 
to  make  the  following  appointments,  namely  : 

("ounty  of  Bonaventure,  llope. — Mr.  Pierre  Lecourtois,  vice 
Michel  Parisé,  gone  out  of  office. 

County  of  Bonaventure,  Cox. — Mr.  Maxime  Joseph,  îî/cs  Mr. 
Alexis  Uugay,  gone  out  of  office. 

His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  another  order  in  council,  dated  the  5th  of  June,  1876,  to 
associate  Peter  S  Murphy,  esquire,  of  Montréal,  to  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  vice  L  L.  L.  Desaulniers,  esquire, 
resigned. 

boards  of  EXAMEN^ERS. 

Ilis  Excellency  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  likewise  been 
pleased,  by  order  in  council,  dated  the  20th  of  May,  1876,  to 
appoint  Damase  Rossignol,  esquire,  M.  D.,  of  Kamouraska, 
member  of  the  board  empowered  to  grant  teachers'  certificates 
for  the  district  of  KamDuraska. 

And  by  another  order  in  council,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1876. 

To  appoint  as  members  of  the  board  of  examiners  for 
Rimouski. — The  Very  Révérend  Edm.  Langevin,  Vioar  General, 
Messrs.  Arthur  Prisque  Letendre  and  François  Magloire 
Derome,  vice  the  Révérend  P.  Winter,  resigned,  the  Rev.  Mr 
Guilmette,  absent,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Iludon,  deceased. 
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The  Balrt-Hcaded  Tyrant. 

BY  MARY  E.  VANDYKE. 

Uh  !  the  quietest  home  on  eartli  had  I, 
No  thought  of  trouble,  no  hint  of  care  ; 

Like  a  dream  of  pleasure  the  days  flew  by, 
And  Peaoe  had  folded  her  pinions  there, 

But  one  day  there  joined  in  our  household  band 
A  bald-headed  tyrant  from  No  man'sland. 

Oh,  the  despot  came  in  the  dead  of  night, 
And  no  one  ventured  to  ask  him  why  : 

Lilce  slav  s  we  trembled  before  bis  might, 

Our  hearts  stood  still  when  we  heard  him  cry  ; 

For  never  a  soûl  could  bis  power  withstand, 
That  bald-headed  tyrant  from  No-man's-land. 

He  ordered  us  hère  and  lie  sent  us  there — 
Though  never  a  word  could  bis  small  lips  speak — 

With  bis  toothless  gums  and  bis  vacant  stare. 
And  bis  belpless  limbs  so  frail  and  weak, 

Till  I  cried,  in  a  voice  of  stern  command, 

"  Go  up,  thou  bald-head  from  No-man's-land  !  " 

But  bis  abject  slaves  they  turned  on  me  ; 

Like  the  bears  in  Scripture  tbey'd  rend  me  there, 
ïhe  while  they  worshipped  with  bended  knee 

This  rutbless  wretch  witb'tbe  missing  hair; 
For  he  rules  them  ail  with  relentless  band, 

This  bald  beaded  tyrant  from  No  man's-land. 

ïhen  I  searched  for  help  in  every  clime. 
For  peace  had  fled  from  my  dwelling  now, 

ïill  I  finally  thought  of  old  Father  Time, 
And  low  before  him  I  made  my  bow. 

"  Wilt  thou  deliver  me  out  of  bis  liand, 
This  bald-headed  tyrant  from  No-man's-land  ?  " 

Old  Time  he  looked  with  a  puzzled  stare. 
And  a  smile  came  over  bis  features  grim, 

"  ni  take  the  tyrant  under  my  care  ; 
Watch  what  my  hourglass  does  to  him. 

The  veriest  humbug  that  ever  was  planned 
Is  this  same  bald  head  from  No  man's-land." 

(Jld  Time  is  doing  bis  work  full  well — 
Much  less  of  might  does  the  tyrant  wield  ; 

But,  oh  !  with  soirow  my  heart  will  swell 
And  sad  tears  fall  as  1  see  him  yield. 

Could  I  stay  the  touch  of  tbit  shrivelled  band, 
I  would  keep  the  bald-head  l'rom-No-man's-hand. 

For  the  loss  of  Peaoe  I  Iiave  ceased  to  care  ; 

Like  other  vassals  Fve  learned,  forsooth, 
To  love  the  wretch  wlio  forgot  bis  hair 

And  hurried  alon;  without  a  tootb. 
And  he  rules  me,  too,  with  bis  tiny  band, 

The  bald-headed  tyrant  from  No-man's-land. 
—  {Harper's  Magazine  for  September.) 
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We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  a  Comittee 
appointed  9  November  187.^,  for  Ihe  purpose  of  gaining 
iiiformalion  in  regard  to  the  Schools  of  Art  established 
in  the  Ciliés  of  Bosloii  and  Ne\v-\ork.  This  Report  is 
made  lo  the  members  of  Ihe  Council  of  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures of  the  Pi'ovince  of  Q,uebec,  and  \vo  Ihink  ilrighl 


lo  give  the  foUovving  e.xtracts  therefrom  showing  Ihe 
great  utility  and  benefit  to  be  derived  from  "  Schools 
of  Arts"  several  of  which  have  been  established  in 
varions  parts  of  this  Province. 

luiportancc  of  tlie  Stinly  of  I>csign. 

An  error  generally  fatal  to  the  workman  of  whatever 
kind  is  to  believe  that  he  musl,  or,  at  least,  that  he  may 
without  inconvenience,  remain  in  his  ignorance  ;  Ihat 
his  handiwork,  a  certain  routine,  a  very  limited  amount 
ofknowledge  pnrely  praclical,  effectively  fiU  the  place 
of  conceptions  of  intelligence  and  protect  himsufficiently 
against  ail  compétition.  Although  we  put  ourselves  on 
guard  against  mère  théories,  we  believe  that  there  is  no 
more  salient  danger  Ihan  this  complacent  security  of 
certain  working  classes,  which,  for  some  years  pasl,  lias 
been  at  the  boltom  of  ail  the  stiikes  and  of  tliose  inter- 
vais of  idleness  so  disaslrous  for  workmen's  associations 
or  corporations,  and  for  commerce  and  industry  at  the 
same  lime.  Intelligent  labour  is  rarely  without  employ- 
ment  ;  crises  affect  il  Utile.  Stagnation  is  never  total  or 
univei'sal.  In  a  moment  of  dépression,  the  liltle  coin 
merce  which  is  transacted  is  that  of  merchandise  produ- 
ced  according  lo  Ihe  best  laws  of  taste  and  wholesonie 
economy,  the  price  of  raw  materialbeing  otherwise  pquol. 
So  also,  a  niaster  seldom  sends  away  his  mosl  ski  I fui 
employées ,"  Ihe  evil  weighs  only  upon  the  less  experien- 
ced,  those  whocanbeeasilyprocured.  Moreover,technical 
éducation  to  the  advanlage  of  the  artisan  is  the  prize  of 
liberty,  and  even  a  necessity  of  the  organisalinn  of 
modem  socicly. 

In  England  in  the  lime  of  Elizabelh,  Ihc  Slaiulr  of 
Apprenticeship  decreed  that  ''  No  person  should  for  Ihe 
"  future  exercice  any  Irade,  cràft  or  myslery  at  that  lime 
"  exercised  in  England,  unless  he  had  previously  served 
"  to  il  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  as  least  ;  and,'" 
adds  Adam  Smith,  "what  had  before  been  the  by-lnw 
"  of  many  parlicular  corporations,  became,  in  EnglanI, 
"  the  gênerai  and  public  law  of  ail  Irades  carried  on  in 
"  markct  toicns." 

In  France,  Ihe  duration  of  apprenticeship  varied 
according  to  towns.  At  Paris,  the  number  of  years  of 
apprenticeship  was  generally  five  ;  but  no  person  could 
beconie  foreman  or  employer,  in  Ihe  greater  portion  of 
the  industries,  without  having  served  flve  years  more  as 
journeyman,  with  the  tille  of  Companion.  The  author 
above-cited,  Adam  Smilh,  in  his  work,  '•  Wcallh  of 
Nations,"  observes  that  "The  policy  of  Europe  occasions 
"  a  very  important  inequalily  in  Ihe  whole  of  the  advan- 
"  lages  and  disadvanlages  of  the  difierenl  employmenls 
"  of  labour  and  stock,  by  reslraining  the  compétition  in 
"  some  employmenls  lo  a  smaller  number  than  might 
"  otherwise  be  disposed  to  enter  inlo  them.  The  exclu- 
"  sive  privilèges  of  corporations  are  the  principal  means 
"  il  makes  use  of  for  this  purpose." 

As  the  question  of  arl'stic  ability  greally  interests 
industry,  and  il  is  of  suprême  importance  nol  to  be 
deceived  as  to  the  means  lo  be  laken  to  imprcss  upon  il 
a  seal  of  superiorily,  il  is  nol,  perhaps,  oui  of  place  to 
recall  in  what  ternis  the  same  economist  combats  the 
System  formerly  pursued  in  Europe;  for  if  we  are  con- 
vinced  that  this  System  is  vicions,  il  is  necessary,  ncver- 
theless,  lo  find  a  subslitute,  and  the  solution  of  the 
question  which  the  Council  of  vVrts  lias  proposed  to  this 
Committee  becomes  mory  easy  ;  there  will  be  no  longer 
any  reason  for  hesitaling  as  to  the  urgency  of  the  means 
to  be  taken  for  forming  skilful  artisans  : — 

"  The  institution  of  long  apprenliceships  eau  give  no 
"  security   that  insutricient  workmanship  shall   not  fre 
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'■  quently  be  exposed  to  public  sale.  When  Ihis  isdone, 
"  it  is  generally  the  eflect  of  fraud,  aiid  not  of  inabilily  ; 
"  and  Ihe  loiigest  apprenticeship  can  give  no  security 
"  against  fraud.  Quite  différent  régulations  are  necessary 
"  to  prevent  this  abuse.  The  steiling  mark  upon  plate, 
"  and  Ihe  stamps  upon  iinen  and  wollen  cloth,  give  the 
"  purchaser  nuich  greater  security  than  any  statule  of 
"  apprenticeshii».  He  generally  looks  at  thèse,  but  never 
"  Ihinks  it  worth  while  toenquire  whether  tln'  workinan 
'•  h;id  served  a  sevcu  years  apprenticeship.  The  institu- 
'•  lion  of  long  apprenticeships  bas  no  teiidency  to  form 
'•  young  people  to  indnstry.  A  journeyman  who  works 
'■  by  the  pièce  is  likely  to"  be  i'ndustrious,  because  he 
■•  dérives  a  benefil  froni  every  exerlion  of  bis  industi-y. 
''  An  apprentice  is  likely  to  be  idle,  and  almost  ahvaysis 
"  so,  because  he  bas  no  immediaie  interest  to  be  other- 
'■  wise.  [n  the  inferior  employmenls,  the  sweels  of 
"  labour  consist  allogether  in  ihe" récompense  of  labour. 
"  *  *  *  The  boys  who  are  put  out  apprentices  from 
"  public  charities  are  generally  bouml  for  more  than  the 
"  usual  number  of  years.  and  Ihey  generally  turn  out 
"'  very  idle  and  worthless. 

Whatever  may  hâve  been  the  influence  of  modem 
cconomlsts  on  the  relations  between  master  and  appren- 
tice, it  is  no  less  Irue  that  thèse  conditions  are  consider- 
ably  cbanged,  as  well  in  Europe  as  elsewhere-  The 
workingnian  bas  seen  bis  favourite  dream  realized,  the 
liberty  of  worU,  in  this  sensé,  at  least,  that  Ibe  law  is  no 
longer  at  hand  to  protect  the  monopoly  ofworking  corpo- 
rations and  embarrass  individual  offoi-i.  But  instead  of  the 
workshop,  which  Ihe  apprentice  no  longer  foUows  but  to 
acquire  de.xterity  of  hand,  somelhing  else  is  necessary  to 
be  substitLited  for  the  lessons  of  long  apprenticeship. 
Accordingly  public  scbools  and  gratui  tous  courses  ofstudy, 
bave  been  instituted.  The  secrets  of  Ibe  arts  and  industry 
bave,  in  thèse  courses,  been  revealed  to  thoso  who  fre- 
quented  them.  At  first  ibe  progress  of  the  new  svstem 
bas  been,  perhaps,  but  little  felt;  éducation,  in  fac't,  is  a 
seed  of  which  the  germination  is  slow  and  of  which  the 
fruit  does  not  lipen  in  a  year.  It  required  générations  to 
convince  Europe  that  is  was  necessary  to  give  the  wor- 
kingman  an  éducation  corresponding  to  the  kind  of  indus- 
try which  bo  desired  to  foUow,  and  to  instruct  bim  with 
référence  to  this  industry  especially.  According  to  the 
acknowledgement  of  publicists  who  bave  given  Iheir 
attention  to  this  important  question  Ihe  varions  govern 
ments  of  Europe  recognise  the  l'act  that  national  supre- 
macy  must  in  future  dépend  more  and  mure  on  industrial 
supremacy.  "  Immediately  after  the  war  with  France,'' 
"  says  Professer  Langl,  •■  the  authorities  of  Ihe  varions 
"  industrial  towns  of  Prussia  were  called  upon  by  a  cir- 
"  cular  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
'■  try,  to  foliow  the  e.xample  of  France  in  the  organization 
"  of  Drawing  and  Industrial  Scbools;  and  thei'r attention 
'•  was  direcled  fo  Ibe  industrial  importance  of  tliese 
•■  scbools  and  to  the  fact  that  they  form  the  true  basis  of 
•'  the  weallh  of  France." 

England  itself,  in  tbo  year  1851,  at  the  time  of  the 
nniversal  exhibition  at  London,  apprehended  the  impor- 
tance of  the  movement  inaugurated  in  France.  That 
Exhibition  showed  that  England  was  behind  ber  rivais 
with  respect  to  products  susceptible  of  artistic  trealmenl, 
and  wliose  commercial  value  is,  bv  this  means,  consi- 
derably  increased.  Profiting  by  defeat,  England  cast 
aside  her  former  policy  as  to  instruction,  which  was 
simply  a  laisser-fairc  policy,  and  set  berself  vigorously 
to  work,  in  the  hope  that  artistic  instruction  applied 
to  industry  might  be  reduced  to  rational  methods, 
migbt  be  treated  according  to  recognized  piinciples,  and 
deterniined  no  longer  to  abandon  this  kind  of  instruction. 
"  We  cannot  make  artisls,  nor  even   good  designers  by 


dozens,  "  said  recently  an  English  writer.  "  But  we  can 
"  encourage  the  teaching  which  will  bring  to  liglil 
"  whatever  ability  there  is  hidden  in  this  country  and 
"  make  ail  necessary  préparations  for  that  purpose.  We 
"  can  exercise  to  a  certain  degree,  by  elementary  design, 
"  the  eye  and  Ihe  hand  of  youtb  in  "the  primary  scbools 
"  of  our  cities,  sufïicicntly,  at  least,  to  allow  them  to 
"  distinguish,  in  a  certain  measure,  forms  and  colours, 
"  what  is  graceful  and  well-proportioned,  whatis  harmo- 
"  nions  and  conformable  to  the  laws  of  taste,  from  what 
"  is  not  so.  Even  from  a  utilitaïian  point  of  view,  this 
"  instruction  is  important  to  the  workingman,  because  it 
■•  enables  him  to  understaml  and  communicate  ideasand 
■'  views  as  to  m  itters  coTinected  with  bis  trade,  by  means 
"  of  the  pencil,  and  l)i'cause  il  forms  bis  eye  and  hand 
"  for  the  most  délicate  opérations  of  bis  trade,  and 
"  enables  him,  when  the  necessily  occurs,  to  make 
"  diagrams  and  drawings  of  machines.  Il  is  not 
"  nec€ssary  to  dweli  on  the  importance  of  forming 
"  skilful  designers  and  of  assuring  in  this  way  a 
"  character  of  beauly  as  well  as  force  and  honesty  in 
■'  workmanship, — in  a  country,  which  to  succeed  in  ils 
"  trade  counts  so  much  on  the  industries  of  the  weaver, 
"  the  dyer,  the  printing  of  textile  goods,  pottery,  porce- 
■'  lain,  métal  works  of  ail  kinds,  &c. '" 

Germany,  wbose  industrial  products  are  some  limes 
so  e.xqnisite  aud  find  so  advanlageous  a  place  in  foreign 
markets,  bas  Scbools  of  Art  in  her  principal  cities,  aud 
sometimes  in  cities  of  secondary  importance  with  regard 
lo  population.  Austria,  since  her  defeat  at  Sadowa,  lias 
entered  resolutely  on  the  way  that  leads  to  the  improve- 
menl  of  her  industry  by  means  of  industrial  éducation. 
Tlie  Vienna  Exposition  bad  for  ils  chief  objecl,  it  appeai-s, 
lo  stimulate  the  Austriaus  by  putting  bei'ure  ilieir  eyes 
what  industrial  éducation  had  effected  in  foreign  coun- 
tries.  "But,''  writes  Mr.  S.  R.  Koehler,  the  movement  in 
'•  favor  ofarlindustrial éducation  is  byno  means  limited 
"  to  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Austria  ;  itpervades 
"  ail  Europe, — the  small  stalesas  well  as  Ihe  large.  Even 
"  Russia  forms  no  exceplioii  ;  with  the  last  eleven  years 
"  she  bas  established  varions  art-schools  modelled  after 
"  the  English,  and  it  is  said  that  they  bave  '  greatly  sti- 
"  mulaled  and  improved  Ibe  national  taste.'  There  is, 
"  indeed,  but  one  opinion  Ihroughoul  Europe  as  to  the 
'■  impoi'tance  of  arl-industrial  éducation,  and  as  to  the 
"  wisdom  of  making  it  universal.  In  this  connection  it  is 
'■  well  to  note  that  the  methods  adopted  by  England  for 
"  promoting  this  éducation  are  generally  imitaled.  Even 
'■  France,  so  loiig  tin,'  leader  of  the  world  in  niattcrs  id' 
''  art,  bas  of  late  been  taking  lessons  of  her  neigbbor 
'•  across  the  Chaunel.'' 

With  respect  to  the  efforts  made  by  .Russia  lo  inlro- 
duce  industrial  éducation,  Professer  T.  G.  Archer,  atta- 
ched  to  tlie  Muséum  of  Sciences  and  Arts  of  Edinburgh, 
liaving  beau  pi'esent  at  Ihe  Polytecbuic  Exposition  of 
Mûscow  in  1872,  wrole  :  "Group  No.  1(5  may  be  repre- 
"  senled  as  a  manufactoi'y  of  ornamental  plate  in  silver 
"  and  silver  gill.  Besidesa  splendid  display  in  what  may 
"  be  termed  the  show-room,  there  are  two  very  roomy 
'•  and  well  fitted  up  workshops,  in  which  the  artisans 
"  may  he  seen  working  in  the  richly  wrought  and 
"  characterislic  Slavonic  designs,  which  are  so  notable  in 
"  the  plate  produced  in  Moscow  by  the  great  firms  of 
"  gold  and  silver  smilhs.  The  scbools  of  art  established 
"  about  eight  yeai-s  ago,  on  the  niudel  of  Ihose  at  South 
"  Kensington,  bave,  uiider  Ihe  direction  of  Mr.  Bowtoffslci 
"  greatly  stimuhUed  aud  improvud  Ihe  national  tasie, 
"  aud  bave  especially  led  it  to  accept  tiie  pure  Slavonic 
■•  models,  of  which  the  impérial  Ireasury  in  the  Kremlin 
"  contains  such  an  abondance  of  the  bcst  examples  " 

Il  was  after  baving  investigatod  Ihe  causes  of  thesupe- 
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riority  of  the  countries  of  Europe  in  the  matter  of  industry 
that  the  United  States  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  way  to  sustain  foreign  compétition  was    to   spread 
artistic  taste  among  the  niasses,   as  well  consumei-s  as 
producers.    A  citizen  of  of  Fîoston,  who   takes  a   lively 
intcrcst  in  the  Schools  of  Art  in  his  locality,  Mr.  Clark, 
pointed  ont  to  us  how  opposed  it  was  to  the   interests  of 
the  indnstrial  population  of  the  United  States  to  e.xport 
raw  cotton  to  Èngland    tor   the   purpose   of  importing  it 
again  to  the  United  States  under  the  varions  forms  that 
it  receives  ir.    the    Englis^i   workshops.    The  American 
consumer,  in  fact,  pays  first,   to  the  profit  of  a  foreign 
nation,  Ihe  expense  of  exporting   the   raw   malerial   to 
England,  Ihen  the  cost  of  fabrication   in   the  English 
factories  where  the  cotton  fibré  is  converted  intoa  varie- 
ty  of  tissues  which  the  arlof  the  manufacturer  can  enrich 
wilh  designs  that  increase  ils  commercial   value.     What 
is  Irue  of  the  exportation  of  American  cotton  to  England 
is  equally  true  of  some  of  our  own  raw   products,   such 
as  wood,  flax,  from  which  we  do  not  gain  ail   Ihe  profit 
Ihat  we  could  if  our  population  liad  the  means  and  the 
spécial  knowledge  necessary  to  give  the  raw  malerial  the 
forms  under  which  manufacture  can  présent  them  to  com- 
merce for  application  to  the  needs  created  by  civilization. 
iXor  must  it  be  lost  sight  of  Ihal  the  value  of  any  product 
\\lKilever  is  delerniined  as  much  and   more,  perhaps,  by 
the  inarket  of  the   entire  world  as  by  the  local  market, 
and  that  the  Canadian  manufacturer  is  forced  into  com- 
pétition with  foreign manufaclurers.  This  state  of  lliings 
is  Uie  result   of  modem  progress,   especially   of  steam 
locomolion  and  the  establishment  of  télégraphie  commu- 
nication. The  competitor,  ihough  absent  and  invisible  in 
Canada;  exists    neverlheless,  and    at  distances   whicli 
modem  science  bas  wouderfully  sborlened.  The  tarifTs 
niay,    to   a    certain   degree,  embarrass  compétition  and 
pi-olect   an  indigenous  industry  which  is  enjoying  Iho 
•limid  attemps  of  infancy  ;  they  may  prevent,  in  certain 
cases,  ihe  amateur  from  procuring  an  article  oiicrtu,  a 
lieauliful  ohject  of  foreigu  production,  but  they  will  sel- 
dom  force  him  to  biiy  an  indigenous  commodity  which 
otfends  the  laws  of  the  beauliful.  "  There  is  but  one 
effective  way,"  says  a  man  who  has  given  much  atten- 
tion to  Ibe  question  with  which  we  are  dealing,  ''  for  a 
"  country  to  struggle  againsl  foreign  compétition  in  ils 
"  own  market  :  it  is  to  display  as  much  taste  and  abilily 
"  in  ils  own  manufacture  as   the  foreigner  does  m  his." 
The  great  French  economis',,  Colbert,  who  by  no  means 
hesilated  to  make  protective  laiifl's,  said,  more,  than  two 
centuries  ago,  "Taste   is   the   most  skilful   of  ail   the 
Irades." 

Withoul  allowing  ourselves  to  be  Icd  inlo  a  kind  of 
ideas  that  every  one  can  conlest,  since  no  one  holds  the 
future  in  his  hand,  may  we  not  hère,  in  passing,  throw 
ont  a  refleclion  which  lias,  at  least,  tlie  meril  of  a  bope 
(lie  realizationof  which  wonld  be  a  true  cause  of  congratu- 
lation to  hnmanity.  For  Ihe  Western  World,  our  century 
was  boin  in  the  midsl  of  wars  ;  the  ballle-field  was  ils 
cradle.  The  governmenls,  conslnntly  anxious  for  the 
morrow,  were  almost  continually  diroi-ting  thcir  atten- 
tion to  the  proper  means  of  assuring  their  existence 
againsl  aggressions  from  withoul  and  to  maiutain  Iheir 
territorial  inlegrity.  Has  this  slale  of  unccnainly  al  last 
ceased,  al  least  fora  consideralile  lime?  We  miglit  be 
indnced  10  Irelieve  so,  if  we  judged  by  the  etforls  thaï 
Ihese  governmenls  are  making,  especiall\-  for  some  yeai's 
pasl,  to  instnicl  the  people  in  the  arts  of  ]ii'ace.  Well, 
Ici  lh(i  oountries  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  with 
wliich  we  bave  commercial  relations,  dévote  to  industry 
the  half  of  the  energy  and  aclivily  of  which  they  sliewed 
themselvcs  capable  when  they  had  a  war  in  prospect, 
aiid  Ihe  superiorily  of  Ibeir  products  will  lie   suclt  ilial 


we  shall  be  the  tributaries  of  their  industry  during  half 
a  century  longer.  In  a  race  for  stakes,  indifférence  is  a 
false  calcution,  and,  as  far  as  progress  is  concerned,  to 
remain  stalionary  is  to  romain  behind. 

In  Canada  the  cry  has  often  been  raised  hal  we  must 
encourage  industry,  thaï  we  must  protect  our  manufac- 
tures so  as  lo  relain  wilh  us-  our  population  and  elevate 
the  standard  of  public  health.  A  nation  of  manufaclurers, 
however,  is  not  a  Ihing  that  can  be  improvised  iu  a  day. 
Certain  preliminary  conditions  are  necessary,  Ihrough 
the  whole  extent  of  the  country,  withoul  which  ail  légis- 
lation will  romain  a  dead  lelter,  every  effort  will  be 
barren  of  result.  One  of  thèse  conditions  is  lliii  instruc- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  direction  of  industry  ;  the 
création  of  spécial  schools  where  the  workingmau  may 
procure  Ihe  knowledge  whicli  be  needs  to  praclic'e  his 
trade.  The  woiksliop  in  a  new  country,  may  furnish  to 
the  workingnian  what  is  necessary  for  his  daiiy  snbsis 
lence  ;  progress  in  industry  is  inlimately  connocted  wilh 
the  devolopment  of  intelligence  and  Ihe  constant  acquisi- 
tion of  new  knowledge. 

We  will  terminale  this  first  part  of  our  report  by 
quoling  to  you  a  passage  from  a  book  published  by  Mr. 
H.  Krusi,  l'rofessor  in  the  Normal  School  of  Oswego, 
N.  Y.  :  " 

"  Besides  the  importance  of  design  as  a  means  of 
"  cdu'îatiou,  the  knowledge  of  design  is  also  of  greiit 
"  praclical  value  iu  mauy  of  the  circnmslauces  of  lifj. 
"  The  knowledge  of  design  is  indispeiisalile  for  coin[)lete 
"  success  in  almost  ail  ihe  Irades.  He  who  can  reproduce 
"  his  ideas  by  the  aid  of  Ihe  pencil,  riscs  to  the  front 
"  rauk  in  his  profession.  Ile  traies  as  well  as  exécutes, 
"  and  naluraJIy  takes  his  places  as  leader  and  direclor. 
"  The  carpcnler  who  designs  well  becomes  a  forenian. 
"  and  often  enough,  an  architect.  The  mechanic  who 
''  designs,  iu  many  cases,  becomes  a  successful  invenior. 
"  To  kuow  how  to  draw  is  frequenlly  a  great  help  lo 
'■  lo  the  fariner  ;  he  eau  Ibiis  make  the  plan  of  his  house, 
"  adapt  it  lo  ils  surrouudings  and  lo  the  varions  uses 
"  which  it  is  lo  serve.  Design  enables  him  lo  descrihe 
'■  the  particnlar  végétation,  of  which  the  name  is  un'^ 
•'  Icnowu  to  him,  and  the  kind  of  insecls  which  destroy 
'■  his  harvcsts.  He  fashions  his  lools  and  implemenls, 
and  communicales  his  Ihonglits  to  olhers  in  a  mulli- 
lude  of  cases  where  ordinary  language  would  be  pow- 
erless. 

"  In  Ibe  varions  kinds  of  manufactures  the  workmeu 
who  bave  an  aptitude  for  design  and  who  draw  skil 
fully  are  always  in  demand.  For  engineering  and 
architecture  the  knowledge  of  design  is  indispensable 
to  him  who  desires  lopraclicein  aprofessionalmanuer. 
Even  to  tliose  who  are  engaged  iu  the  learned  profes- 
sions,   desiun    niav   be    useful    for   \'arious   kinds   of 


researcli  ;  and  it  always 
duriim  leisure  hours." 


oifers  a  source  of  amusement 
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"  Manufai'tnres  iiivolving  slcill  aud  tasie  arc 
désirable  than  rude  eues,  becanse,  in  tjie  lirst 
they  commaud  a  higher  jirice  in  th.'  maiket,  if  wi- 
regard  only  the  lime  and  labor  hestowed  upoii  Ihmi. 
Brawn  againsl  brain  in  any  field  of  lahoi-  nevi;;'  di  1 
successfully  maiutain  itself.  Whal  l'an  Iip  done  hy  a 
machine,  or  by  an,  animal,  thnt  is,  by  mère  hrnle 
slrength,  we  never  esteem  as  we  do  work  that  can  b  ■ 
done  only  by  Ihe  niind.  While,  therefoi-c,  Ihe  rude 
laborer  eai'us  his  dollar  the  dexîeions  laborer  carns 
two,  aiiil  Iho  sk-illed  laliorer  llirre.     Y.'t  il  cosis  jusl  as 
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mucli   lo  support  in   health   aud   conifort    tlie    rude 
laborer  as  it  does  the  one  who  is  skilTiil  and  arlistic. 
''  In  the  second  place,  rude  manufactures  not  only  liave 
the  préférence   of  the   consuuier  against   them,   but 
transportation  also  puts  them  at  a  disadvantage.  Every 
one  must  pay   for   getting   whatever   he   produces   to  | 
inarket  :  and  the  real  market  in  whicli  he   sells  is  the  ' 
place  whence  come  the  products  he  receives,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in   exchange  for  his  own.    Hence  the 
rude  laborer  who  exchanges  his  products  for  the  less 
bulky  products  of  the  skillcd,  artistic  laborer  mustcon-  j 
ti-ibute  the  most  towards  elTecting  the  exchange.  By  way 
of  illustration,  take  a  Geneva  watch  Ibat  has  cost  the 
producer  two  iiuiidred  and  fifty  dollars  by  reason  of 
ils  skilful  workmanship;  suppose  fivedollars  to  b.e  the 
expansé  of  getting  it  to  market  ;  then   transportation  ; 
adris  two  per  cent,  to  the  original  cost  of  the  watch.  ' 
But  transportation  would  add  twenty  per  cent,  in  the 
case   of  a    twenty-five    dollar  watch.    Again  :  take  a 
Turkish  rug  that  has  cost  the  producer  five  hundred 
dollars  by  reason  Of  its  lieauty,  and  another  rug  of  the 
sameweight, that  lias  cost  the  producer  only  ten  dollars; 
call  the  expense  of  transportation  flve  dollars  for  each; 
one  per  cent,  is  added  to  the  original  cost  of  the  rug  in 
the  îirst  instance,  and  fifty  per   cent,  in   the  second. 
Bolder  contrast  might  be  named,  but  thèse  are  enough 
to  illustrate  Ihe  fact  that  transportation  cven  for  great 
distances  can  but  slightly  afTect  Ihose  manufactures 
wliicli  are  îhe  most  désirable.  In  a  word,  it  costs  but 
little  to  transpoi't  skill  and  taste,  but  niuch,  i-ompara- 
tively,  to  transport  ignorance  and  raw  material. 
"  lu  1873,  according'to  the  statenient  of  the  American 

■  Consul  at  Basle,  the  watches  sent  from  Switz;n-|aud  lo 

■  the  United  States   were   valued   at   §"2,.V20,I04    at    the 
point  ofsbipment.     To  pay   for   them   it   would    hâve 

■  taken  in  Illinois,  say,  .">, 0110,000  bushels  of  coi'u.     Now, 

■  as  each  party  must  pay,  by  deducting  from  the  home 
,  price,  for  getting  his  own  products   to  market.  at  what 

■  a  disadvantage   transportation,   in    the   suppose   case, 

■  would  hâve   placed   the  I/linois  farmer  !    The  Swiss, 

■  making  no  allowance  for  distance,  would  hâve  paid  no 

■  more  for  corn  coming  from  Illinois  than  for  the  other 

■  corn  coming  only  from  France.     Little  wonder,  then, 

■  that  the  Illinois  farmer  couverts  his  corn  into  porkand 

•  lard,  80  far  as  possible,  hefore  sending  it  accross  the 
'•  Atlantic,  that  he  may  put  into   his  own  pocket  the 

•  différence  in  transportation.  Again  :  in  1873  the 
'  United  States  iniported  embroidered  goods  from  Swit- 

•  zerland  to  the  value  of  82,095,234,— a  call  for  4,000,000 

•  more  of  Illinois  corn.    Again,  the  same  year  and  from 

•  the  same  country  we  imported  silk  and  silk  goods  to 

■  the  value  of  85,224,110,— a  call  for  10,000,000  bushels 
'  more  of  Illinois  corn  :  making,  in  round  numbers, 
'  19,000,000  bushels  of  corn  which  would  hâve  been 
'  necessary,  had  the  payment  been  mad,e  in  corn,  as 
'  supposed,  to  pay  for  three  kinds  of  skilled,  artistic 
'  manufactures  obtaiued  from  little  Switzerland  alone  is 
'  one  year.    Though  without  a  port,  yet  has  Switzerland 

■  by  means  of  lier  skilled,  artistic  manufactures  secured 

•  for  herself  a  commerce  larger,  when  compared  with 
'  her  population,  than  that  of  any  of  hei-  continental 
'  neighbors.  This  astonishing  feat  she  could  not  hâve 
'  accomplished  willi  rude  manufactures.  Cost  of  trans- 
'  porlalion  alone  would  hâve  prevented. 

"  In  the  third  place,  skilled,  artistic  manufactures  are 
'  moie   désirable   than  rude  manufactures,  since  they 

•  give   a  better  population.   The  population   is   better, 

•  becauso  it  is  more  intelligent,   intelligence   being  the 

■  prinu3  condition  of  manufactures.  It  is  better  because 
'  it  is  more  prospérons,  has  more  money  to  spend  in  the 
'  procurenient  of  ail  that  is  essential  to  the  comfort  and 


"  ombellishment  of  life.  Churches,  schools,  farmers, 
''  gardeners — ail  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  educated, 
''  thrifty  artisan.  Compare  the  city  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
■'  fuU  as  it  is  of  skilled  workmen  of  ail  kinds,  with  a  city 
''  wliose  manufactures  are  rude,  and  the  différence 
"  between  the  two  will  arresl  the  attention  of  the  most 
•'  casual  observer." 

There  would  be  little  to  change  in  the  preceding 
extract  to  make  it  applicable  to  Canada.  Who  would 
dai-e  to  deny,  for  example,  that,  in  our  exchanges  with 
foreigners,  our  woods  play  the  part  of  the  corn  crops  of 
Illinois  ?  Nevertheless,  wood  is  susceptible  of  a  large 
variety  of  uses,  and  in  some  cases  aiready.  has  been 
subjected  to  the  processes  of  manufacture.  Let  this 
industry  receive.in  this  country  ail  the  development  of 
wliich  it  is  susceptible,  and  not  only  shall  we  bave 
created  work  for  our  population,  consequentlywealth  for 
our  country,  but  we  shall  hâve  also  found  the  secret  of 
preventing  the  rapid  destruction  of  our  forests. 


MISCELLANY. 


Vniversity  Lihraries  in  Germany. — ïlie  lUustrirter  Kalendar 
publislies  the  following  statistics  of  the  contents  of  the  univer- 
sity  libraries  in  Gernian}'  :  The  library  of  the  Berlin  University 
contains  115,000  printed  volumes  and  40,000  charts.  Tlie  Univer- 
sity of  Bonn  contains  180,000  volumes,  several  hundred  manus- 
cripts  and  a  large  collection  ofmaps.  ïheUniversity  of  Breslau 
has  340,000  volumes  of  books  and  2,900  manuscripts.  The 
Brlangen  University  has  110,000  printed  volumes  and  1,900 
manuscripts,  besides  50,000  treatises,  i  0,000  autograph  letters 
and  a  collection  of  designs  and  engravings.  The  Freiburg 
University  contains  250,000  printed  volumes  and  500  manus- 
cripts. The  Giessen  University  has  150,000  printed  volumes 
and  1,268  manuscripts  ;  that  of  Gottingen  400,000  printed 
volumes  and  5,(X)0  manuscripts  ;  that  of  Griefswald  70,000 
volumes;  and  that  of  Halle  100,000  volumes  and  1,000  manus- 
cripts. 

The  University  of  lieibelderg  has  .300,000  volumes,  70,000 
treatises,  3,000  manuscripts,  1,000  charts,  a  collection  of  maps 
and  another  of  engravings.  The  University  of  Jena  has  10o,000 
volumes,  and  that  of  Kiel  150,000  volumes  and  several  hundred 
manuscripts.  The  University  of  Konigsberg  220,000  volumes, 
in  a4dition  to  about  50,000  double  copies  of  books  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  exchange.  The  University  of  Leipsic  contains  380,000 
printed  volumes  and  4,000  manuscripts.  The  University  of 
.Marburg  has  120,000  printed  volumes,  but  veryfew  manuscripts. 
The  University  of  Munich  Contains  283,500  volumes,  17, ,500 
manuscripts,  3,600  portraits  and  3,200  medals.  The  University 
ofRostock  has  about  140,000  volumes;  that  ofïubingen  280,- 
tOO  volumes,  60,000  treatises  and  2,000  manuscripts  ;  and  that 
of  Wurzburg  more  th.an  200,000  volumes  and  2,000  manuscripts. 
The  library  of  the  Strasburg  University  is  said  to  contain  300,- 
000,  of  which  5,400  relate  to  the  history  of  Alsace,  and  about 
500  manuscripts. 

The  lUustrirter  Kalendar  adds  that  the  library  of  the  Vienna 
University  contains  211,220  volumes  and  83  manuscripts,  and 
that  the  library  of  the  Basle  University  contains  100,00jpiinted 
volumes,  4,000  manuscripis  and  180  charts. 

The  Art  of  UospitalUi/.— Ihe  Art  of  Hospitality  should  be  as 
devoid  of  art  as  possible,  and  is  well  summed  up  in  the 
following  : — 

Welconae  the  coming  guest  ;  welcome  him  with  a  few  simple 
pleasant  easy  words,  without  ostentations  cordiality,  without 
gusliing  déclarations  of  friendship  ;  without  paralyzing  his  arm 
by  an  interminable  shaking  of  hands  ;  without  hurry  or  llourish 
or  due  anxiety  to  hâve  his  trurik  carried  up  to  his  room,  or 
sandwiching  between  every  sentence  an  anxious  appeal  to 
make  himself  at  home  ;  an  api^eal  which  usually  opérâtes  to 
make  one  feel  as  much  away  from  home  as  i^ossible.  Uoffstantly 
taking  it  for  granted,  on  the  part  of  the  host  and  his  family, 
that  one  is  uncomfortable,  and  that  they  must  hurry  about  an  i 
take  ail  the  responsibility  and  self-helpfulness  from  the  guest 
thus  depriving  him  of  crédit  of  common  sensé,  is  something 
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worthy  of  indignation  ;  ail  the  more  so  beoause  politeness 
forbids  the  least  sign  of  impatience.  It  is  ill-bred,  it  is  net 
décent.  It  is  insulting  to  the  guest  ;  and  lie  would  serve  him 
tliereaiter  without  ceremony.  And  yet  how  many  of  our 
well-meaning,  and,  in  most  cases,  well-bred  people  fall  into  the 
error  that  unless  they  are  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  establish 
a  Ivind  of  espionage  over  their  guest,  and  watch  his  every 
movement,  lest  he  should  brusli  his  coat  or  take  a  seat  for 
himself,  they  will  be  wanting  in  courtesy.  ïhe  art  of  liospi- 
tality  consists  in  putting  the  guest  at  his  ease  ;  and  this 
does  not  mean  telling  liim  to  be  at  his  ease.  It  consists  in 
making  him  forget  that  he  is  a  guest,  and  not  in  constantly 
pusliing  the  fact  before  hie  eyes.  And  it  also  consists  in 
leaving  to  lum  the  exercise  of  his  sensés,  and  of  responsibility, 
at  least,  so  far  that  tinding  wliat  he  needs  at  his  hand,  he  may 
help  himself. 

Extrêmes  Meet. — There  is  a  saying  among  men  of  business  tliat 
the  two  vvorst  paymasters  are  tliose  wlio  pay  too  soon  and  tliose 
who  pay  too  late  ;  tliat  is,  tliat  extrêmes  meet,  and  the  excess 
of  a  virtue  is  as  disastrous  as  the  actuality  of  a  vice.  And  so 
we  tind  it  in  more  tliings  than  the  eager  advance  which  tlirows 
the  books  awry,  or  the  tardy  settlement  by  which  the  business 
calculations  of  the  firm  are  deranged.  ïake  the  two  extrêmes 
of  neglect  and  care  for  children  as  one  illustration  ;  do  we  not 
come  to  precisely  the  same  resuit  in  the  ruin  of  health  and 
character,  if  tlie  manifestation  of  tliat  resuit  is  as  différent  as 
the  method  by  which  it  is  attained  ?  The  child  who  is  brought 
up  as  if  it  wei-e  an  exotic  in  a  hothouse — who  is  not  suS'ered  to 
go  out  in  the  beat  or  the  cold,  the  damp  or  the  wind  ;  who 
must  not  run  because  it  will  overheat  itself,  nor  drive  because 
of  tlie  drauglit  ;  for  whom  riding  is  dangerous.,  as  the  liorse 
might  run  away,  and  ail  rough  games  are  forbidden,  as  it  might 
get  an  ugly  knock  ;  who  wears  furs  into  May,  and  is  well 
swathed  in  flannel  during  the  dog  days  ;  who  goes  to  bed  for  a 
pricked  finger,  and  is  nursed  for  a  liead  cold  as  the  neighbour's 
cliild  next  door  would  not  be  nursed  in  a  lever  ;  who  must  not 
eat  this,  and  may  only  eat  that,  and  whose  most  irrational 
fancies  in  the  way  of  choice  and  refusai  are  attended  to  as  tlie 
infallable  signs  of  healthy  instinct  ;  who  is  not  to  be  contradicted 
nor  thwarted,  denied  or  disappoint  d  ;  ail  of  whose  ways 
must  be  roUed  smooth,  its  niche  lined  with  cotton  wool,  its 
roses  free  from  thorns,  its  life  rendered  exceptional  and  planned 
on  a  basis  entirely  difierent  from  that  of  other  human  lives — 
what  is  the  end  of  it  ail  but  enfeebled  health,  flaccid  muscles, 
inability  to  bear  or  to  do  anything  unusual  or  unpleasant,  and 
the  most  entire  and  intense  egotism  ail  through  ?.  No  other 
resuit  can  come  about  from  a  manner  of  bringing  up  whicli 
leaves  out  of  sight  tlie  educability  of  tlie  body  and  the  streng- 
thening  of  the  faculties  by  w^e,  which  is  founded  on  tlie  idea 
that  liappiness  and  indulgence  are  synonymons,  and  tliat  to 
learn  the  practice  of  self-restraint  and  self-sacrifice  must  needs 
mean  to  be  nioped  and  melancholy. 

ïhe  neighbour's  child  next  door  is  brought  up  on  totally 
difierent  principles.  As  soon  as  it  can  wallc  it  begins  its  little 
career  of  independence,  and  to  get  it  ou<of  hand  and  let  it  find 
for  itself  is  the  chief  désire  of  tliose  cliarged  witli  its  due  care 
and  fit  development.  It  is  early  initiated  into  that  kind  of 
stoicism  which  learns  to  take  wounds  and  bruises,  tumbles  and 
troubles,  quietly,  for  it  finds  but  tlie  roughest  kind  of  surgery 
when  surgery  of  a  kind  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  no 
shadow  of  fympathy.  The  Une  marked  out  for  its  éducation 
is  "  hardening,"  and  tlie  principle  is  puslied  to  tlie  extrême. 
Uut  in  ail  weatliers — damp  clotlies  not  regarded,  and  wet  feet 
lauglied  at  as  a  good  joke  ;  the  fatting  snow  and  tlie  burning 
sun  encountered  with  the  same  indifférence  ;  nothing  short 
of  absolute  prostration  by  an  illness  with  a  decided  name 
ensuring  the  smallest  amount  of  nursing,  and  ail  the  smaller 
aliments  of  catarrh,  headache,  indigestion,  and  the  like 
entirely  ignored  ;  sufiered  to  eat  every  thing,  hedgerow 
trash  for  the  one,  and  the  stickiest  of  "  stiok-jaw  "  puddings 
for  the  other  ;*buffeted  and  tyrannised  over,  snubbed,  jeered, 
worked,  and  under  the  harrow  generally  : — we  hâve  as'  the 
resuit  a  constitution  ruined  by  want  of  care  in  the  tenderyears, 
those  years  which  make  or  mar  the  future  ;  indifférence  to 
others'  suflerings'  because  of  familiarity  with  its  own  ;  the 
knowledge  that  the  world  is  a  battlelieUl  where  you  must 
eitlier  give  knockdown  blows  or  receive  tliem,  where  you  must 
conquer  or  be  conquered,  and  thought  and  care  and  compassion 
for  otliers  are  ail  out  of  place,  and  impediments  in  your  cam- 
paign,  that  is- — a  seltishness  aa  intense  as  the  selfishness  of  the 


over.indulged.  But  the  différence  is  that  the  one  is  passive  and 
the  other  active.  The  one  is  the  selfishness  of  inability  to 
bear  what  is  unpleasant  or  to  forego  what  is  pleasant  ;  the  other 
the  détermination  tauglit  by  neglect  to  get  what  it  wants,  no 
matter  who  wants,  no  matter  who  suifers,  having  learnt  by  its 
own  expérience  that  heaven  lielps  only  those  who  help  them- 
selves,  and  that  the  weaker  go  to  the  wall,  while  the  strong 
take  the  crown  of  the  cause  way. 

Extrêmes  ofoverwork  and  underwork  in  service  and  offices 
come  exactly  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  for  the  amount  of 
work  done  and  the  character  of  its  doing,  and  also  its  quality. 
The  overworked,  by  reason  of  pressure,  can  give  only  that 
superficial  brush  over  ugly  places  which  keeps  things  fair  to 
the  lye,  however  hateful  in  truth  ;  the  underworked,  for  want 
of  pressure,  wax  fat  and  idle,  and  put  oti'  to  hours  indefinite 
even  the  little  that  is  laid  on  tliem  ;  whereby  it  cornes  about 
tliajt  when  that  little  is  perforée  done  it  is  done  in  a  hurry  and 
nearly  as  superficially  as  that  for  which  the  best  will  in  the 
world  cannot  find  enough  time.  The  faculties  which  are  worn 
out  in  overwork  rust  out  by  insufficient  work  ;  and  hère  again 
the  circle  is  complète  by  the  meeting  of  extrêmes,  and  the 
whole  round  of  wrong  is  traced  in  broad  and  unmistakable  lines 
enough.  Extrêmes  of  cowardice  and  rashness  end  in  the  same 
thing  too — the  certainty  of  running  into  danger  and  not  getting 
outof  it  again  Cowardice,  afraid  of  every  step,  meets  rashness 
which  does  not  look  beyond.  The  one  forbears  to  take  the 
leap  out  of  imminent  péril  by  which  ail  would  be  s.aved — the 
other  jumps  without  looking  where,  and  jumps  into  an  abyss  ; 
this  lets  himself  be  destroyed  for  want  of  courage  to  risk  a 
sprained  ankle  in  trying  to  save  himself — that  dashes  himself 
to  pièces  for  want  of  so  much  rational  fear  of  conséquences  as 
would  make  a  man  sure  of  his  landingplace  before  lie  takes 
his  spring.  The  coward  dares  not  but  buy  when  stocks  are  low 
for  fear  they  will  go  lower  still,  and  dares  not  hold  when  the 
downward  current  lias  set  in  for  fear  the  tide  will  never  turn  ; 
the  rash,  sure  of  that  turn  to-morrOw,  buys  straight  ofF  for  the 
account,  and  when  settlingday  cornes  round  burns  his  fingers 
so  that  they  are  never  able  to  be  liealed  again.  The  covvard  is 
afraid  to  advocate  the  plainest  truth  against  the  popular  opinion 
of  the  true  and  plain  ;  the  rash  thrusts  every  kind  of  untenable 
lieresy  down  the  throats  of  the  strictly  orthodox,  then  wonders 
that  the  reaction  which  his  excess  créâtes  does  as  mu  h  liarm 
as  the  advocacy  of  professed  partisans  on  the  other  side.  The 
coward  will  accept  brickbats  without  a  murmur,  and  submit 
to  ail  sorts  of  indignities  whereby  tyranny  is  encouraged  and 
the  Wholesale  respect  due  to  humanity  is  disregarded.  The 
rash  will  not  bear  the  unavoidable  rubs  of  life  by  which  the 
player  at  bowls  must  look  out  for  rubbers,  but  fl  ngs  stones  at 
shadows,  and  therewith  sows  a  crop  of  armed  men  that  pursue 
him  to  his  liurt.  At  eitlier  end  of  the  scale  the  two  extrêmes 
meet  at  the  same  po  nt  ;  and  meanness  of  soûl  which  bears 
injustice  and  oppression  with  bent  knee  and  drooping  liead 
lias  no  difierent  effect  on  a  man's  life  from  that  excessive 
"  spirit  "  which  will  not  bear  the  necessary  pains  of  humanity. 
In  eitlier  case  the  man  is  overpowered  ;  whether  he  submits 
without  striking  a  blow  for  self-defence  to  the  attacks  of  his 
oppressors,  or  invites  his  enemies  to  attack  him  by  reason  of 
the  démonstration  that  he  bas  made  against  tliem. 

How  often  bas  not  the  extrême  of  love  passed  into  the 
extrême  of  h  te,  and  sometimes,  if  more  rarely,  the  other  way? 
What  changes  in  political  creed,  in  re  igious  sentiment  bave 
carried  men  from  one  extrême  to  the  other — from  Calvinism  to 
Unitarianism  ;  from  Romanism,  where  everytliing  was  believed, 
to  free  thought,  where  everything  is  denied;  and  from  the  fiery 
current  of  ultra  Radicalism  to  the  absolute  stagnation  of  the 
Conservative  Kip  Van  Winkle.  Again,  when  very  strict  and 
virtuous  people  go  (vrong,  how  often  they  go  whoUy  to  destruc- 
tion, not  stopping  half  way  ike  so  many  others,  but  fu  fiUing 
the  whole  r  und  without  a  break.  Ilitherto  they  bave  been 
noted  for  a  prudence  that  was  prudery— a  virtue  that  was  extra 
to  nature  ;  nowthey  go  headlong  down  the  broad  road,  and 
keepnone  of  the  terms  with  propriety  which  even  those  uhom 
once  they  would  hâve  spurned  as  children  of  evil  think  it  good 
to  keep.  "Where  even  the  nioro  th  n  sliaky  hâve  some  regard  to 
appoarance,  and  put  jOn  the  drag  for  form's  sake,  the  ultra 
virtuous  gone  over  to  the  sinners  go  at  a  hard  gallop  down  the 
hill— that  terrible  desccnsus  Avf  ni  !  and  finish  their  journey 
at  the  bottom  the  quickest  of  ail.  So,  the  drunkard  turned 
tempeiate,  becomes  a  teetotaller  who  vilifi  s  the  man  who  was 
never  a  dr  nkard  and  yet  is  not  a  teetotaller  ;  for  the 
sinner   turned   saint  is  sure  to   be   as   extrême   as   the   saint 
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who  lias  lapsed  into  sin.  The  man  who  lias  krowTi  the  most 
poverty,  if  he  becomes  rich,  despises  those  of  liis  brethren  who 
are  still  needy  and  unprovided,  with  even  more  disdain  than 
does  he  who  never  knew  the  want  of  superfluities,  and  whose 
purple  is  withouta  rent  or  a  stain  ;  the  City  scrivener  knighted 
îeels  prouder  of  his  tinkling  cymbal  than  the  duke  does  of 
his  silver  trumpet,  and  the  extrême  ofvulgar  arrogance  matches 
the  extrême  of  highbornpride.  -o  the  world  goes  wn  ;  and  for 
the  most  part  mankind  gives  itself  up  to  thèse  extrêmes,  and 
tinds  it  wise  to  show  a  fin  contempt  l'or  the  golden  mean  and 
the  middle  way  by  wliich  the  unexaggerated  guide  tlieir 
thoughts  and  direct  tlieir  steps.  But,  just  as  frozen  mercury 
burns  the  skin  like  hot  iron,  so  do  extrêmes  on  eitli  r  side, 
and  on  any  question,  for  the  most  part  lead  to  evi  and  end  in 
pain  ;  and  th  tuiissimus  ihis  is  now  as  ever  to  be  found  inmedio. 
—  (From  the  Qtieen.) 

Early  Rising — Why  is  it  that  folk  wLo  lik  to  do  a  thing  are 
not  content  to  do  it,  and  leave  others,  unadvised,  to  act  for 
them^elves  ?  Why  ahould  tliey  insis  on  putting  everybody  into 
their  pint  measure,  and  condemning  ail  who  happen  not  to  fiU 
it  exactly  ?  Tliis  peculiarity  is  conspicuous  in  social  habits,  in 
the  routine  of  very-day  life.  ïhe  man  who  confines  liimself 
to  two  meals  in  twenty-ibur  imagin  s  he  lias  cause  ■  f  grievance 
against  the  man  preferring  thi  ee  or  four  meals.  ïhe  woman 
who  enjoys  society  and  travel  f  els  uncharitable  towards  the 
entirely  domestio  stay-at-home  body. 

In  notli  ng  is  this  trait  more  observable  than  in  getting  up 
in  the  morning,  about  which  people  differ  so  very  widely.  They 
who  choos  to  lie  late  are  amiable  enough  towards  those  who 
believe,  from  a  queer  sensé  of  hospitality,  that  they  ought  to 
welcome  the  dawn  ;  that  the  dawn  would  be  distressed  u  less 
tliey  should  co  operate  with  it,  and  keep  it  in  countenance  for 
its  prématuré  coming  But  the  early  risers  are  not  so  kindly 
or  so  tolérant.  If  not  positively  inimical  to  the  late  lier,  they 
greatly  disapprove  of  him  wholesome  countel  aga  nst  his  habit. 

Can  any  one  tell  why  the  naere  fact  of  being  up  at  or  before 
daylight  yields  to  a  man  an  assurance  of  a  moral  superiority  ? 
Wïiat  spécifie  and  shilling  virtue  is  there  in  leaping  out  of  bed 
and  drassing  one's  self  in  the  dark  ?  Wliat  crown  of  lionour  is 
couferred  upon  the  fellow  who,  unable  to  sleep  in  the  morning, 
bounces  up  betimes  to  advc-rtise  sucli  incapacity  ?  Thèse  be 
subtle  questions,  and  their  answers  inliere  in  the  mysterious 
root  of  things.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  habitually 
early  riser  conçoives  that  the  Ten  Commandments  are  conservée! 
in  him,  in  addition  to  an  ample  System  of  ethics.  When  he 
appears  at  breakfast,  he  is  very  likely  to  ask  those  at  table 
when  they  rose,  feigning  ignorance  on  a  point  on  which  lie 
takes  particular  pains  to  be  informed.  Having  been  told  that 
they  rose  at  six,  or  seven,  or  eiglit  o'clock,  lii  invariably 
announoes,  with  grand  gusto,  "  Why,  I  was  up  two  hours  before 
any  of  you  I  "  Then  he  proceeds  to  patronise  in  a  very  lofty 
manner,  the  inferior  mortals  who  are  not  a.=hamed  to  confess 
that  they  bave  no  préjudice  in  favour  of  getting  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  Nor  is  he  content  to  enjoy  this  exalted 
triumph  once,  twice,  thrice,  or  twenty  times.  Every  morning 
lie  plumes  himself  anew,  puts  the  same  question,  and  eacli 
time  ad  Is  to  his  moral  worth  and  personal  conséquence. 

What  oft'ence  is  iliere  in  sleeji,  that  to  protract  it  in  the 
mor  ing  should  be  visited  upon  us  so  severely  ?  Casuists  bave 
informed  us  that  man  is  always  sinning,  except  in  sleep,  which 
should  therefore  be  ardently  encouraged,  whether  before  or 
after  d  wn.  Do  the  Seven  Sleepers  typify  the  Seven  De  dly 
Sins,  or  does  the  early  riser  design  to  bamboozle  our  theology  ? 
We  suspect  the  latter,  for  he  is  an  incompréhensible,  who  ly 
inconsistent  person,  who  obviously  tliinks  that  his  matutinal 
self-  levation  should  atone  for  any  and  ail  other  defects 
whatsoever.  It  is  not  sleep,  but  sleep  in  the  morning  to  which 
he  is  hostile.  He  is  fond  of  saying  that  we  cannot  be  in  bed 
too  long  before  midnight,  or  too  briefly  after  daybreak.  And 
then  there  is  some  sort  of  iniquity  appertaining  to  the  be  1. 
He  himself  will  frequently  get  up  at  four  or  five  o'clock,  and, 
after  dressing,  descend  to  the  library  or  sitting  room,  throw 
liimse  f  on  the  lounge,  and  be  dozing  m  five  minutes..  Ile  does 
not  feel  any  sliame  for  this  either,  altliough  at  breakfast  he 
will  be  ready  to  liector  his  sons  or  brothers-in-law,  who  were  at 
the  same  time  inau  ibly  asleepoverhead  for  being  irredeemable 
si  iggaids.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  early  riser  often  compen- 
sâtes himself  for  his  greeting  to  the  dawn  by  fréquent  naps 
between  that  hour  and  his  regular  bed-time.  Ile  gets  up,  but 
oiily  to  lie  down  again  ;   he  is  not  up  for  ail   day,  nor  is  there 


need  of  it,  in  his  judgment,  after  he  bas  performed  the  one 
important  duty. 

The  whole  matter  lies  in  this  :  it  is  good  for  pers'ons  to  rise 
early  wlio  want  to  do  so,  or  wlio  liave  something  to  occupy 
them,  but  they  who  hâve  no  necessity,  and  enjoy  sleeping,  ought 
to  be  privileged  to  lie  abed  without discrédit  or  condemnation. 
This  is  rank  lieresy  we  are  aware,  but  we  are  averse  to  fanaticism 
even  on  this  time-honored  subject.  There  are  virtues  altogether 
independent  of  the  hour  of  getting  up,  and  some  men  who 
hâve  slept  late  hâve  gone  to  their  graves  with  blameless 
records,  and  left  large  estâtes  for  their  kindred  to  quarrel 
over.  To  get  up  merely  for  the  sake  of  getting  up  is  not  of 
necessity  a  saving  grâce,  and  vices  might  be  named — it  is  true 
they  are  deep  and  dark — which  it  will  not  expiate.  Late 
sleepers  hâve  so  long  been  buUied  and  persecuted  that  they 
would  seem  to  hâve  earned  indulgence.  The  inexorable  early 
riser  should  compassionate  them  at  last,  and  permit  them  to 
go  to  perdition,  if  they  will,  on  downy  beds  of  ease.  Even  if 
they  be  resolved  to  rush  upon  destruction  from  hair  maîtresses, 
let  Uiem  rush,  wliile  he  may  seek  absolution  for  non-interfe- 
rence  by  getting  up  for  six  months  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning 

It  is  well  not  to  be  beguiled  by  saws  and  counsels  on  the 
subject.  Most  of  them  had  their  origin  in  a  distant  era,  and 
under  conditions  totally  différent  from  those  now  existent. 
Our  remote  ancestors  went  to  bed  early  because  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do.  Their  descendants  of  to-day  go  to  bed 
late  and  get  up  late  for  very  much  tlie  same  reason.  Country 
folk  seek  their  pillow  from  sheer  fatigue,  from  weariness,  from 
want  of  mental  stimulant.  City  people  avoid  their  pillow,  for 
at  dark  their  récréation  begins,  and  the  joys  of  the  nigbt  are 
poetic  and  manifold.  The  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  an  âge  of  gas-light,  of  midnight  suppers,  of  nocturnal  plea- 
sures,  of  turning  night  into  day.  He  who  goes  to  bed  early 
cannot  see  the  realities  or  the  gliosts  of  the  time,  and  to  rise 
early  would  subject  him  to  a  splendid  isolation,  besides  fitting 
him  ère  long  for  a  sleep  in  the  cemetery. — {From  the  N.  Y. 
Times.) 

History  in  Schools. — There  is  hardly  any  department  of 
éducation  which  lias  attracted  more  attention  of  late  years 
than  history.  A  génération ago  it  was  almost  wholly  neglected. 
Boys  were  expected  to  learn  the  main  outlines  of  Greek  and 
Roman  history  ;  but  the  development  of  modem  nations  was 

ignored,  even  that  of  England  being  only  superficially  studied. 

•  •  *  •  «  •  »'*  « 

Two  théories  of  the  proper  mode  of  teaching  history  are  now 
frequently  disoussed.  One  is  that  a  particular  period  should 
be  selected  for  study,  not  the  whole  history  of  a  people  or  of 
the  race.  The  other  theory  l'avours  exactly  the  opposite 
course.  The  ground  of  the  former  is  that  if  too  wide  a  tield  is 
gone  over  it  is  impossible  to  interest  young  students.  Their 
attention,  it  is  insisted,  is  distracted  by  the  mass  of  facts  they 
must  master,  and  as  a  rule  they  forget  almost  as  quickly  as 
they  learn.  On  the  other  hand,  a  spécial  reign.  or  a  spécial 
sériés  of  events,  may  be  examined  with  tolerable  minuteness, 
and  it  is  possible  to  form  some  degree  of  intimacy  with  the 
figures  that  stand  prominently  forward  on  the  foreground. 
There  is  undoubtedly  some  force  in  this  contention  :  but  it 
overlooks  one  fact— that  no  historical  period  can  be  perfectly 
understood  if  taken -apart  from  ail  other  periods.  Every  one 
ought  now  to  be  familiàr  with  the  idea  of  the  continuity  of 
history.  The  best  récent  historians  object  even  to  the  véné- 
rable distinction  between  ancient  and  modem  history,  on  the 
ground  that  altliough  it  may  be  of  service  in  marking  profound 
diS'erences,  it  gives  the  impression  that  there  was  at  one  time 
an  absolute  break  in  human  progress.  It  is  impossible  they 
urge,  to  point  to  a  date  when  what  is  called  ancient  history 
stopped  and  modem  history  began.  Each  shades  into  the 
other,  and  the  earlier  hâve  left  their  traces  in  every  important 
éléments  of  the  later  developments.  For  a  like  reason  an 
energetic  historical  scliool  bas  longprotested  against  the  custom 
of  treating  the  Norman  Conquest  as  the  true  starting  point  of 
the  history  of  England. 

The  chief  blunder  hitherto  made  in  teîiching  the  history  of  a 
nation  or  race  liiis  been  the  attempt  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  pupils  far  too  many  dry  facts.  Most  men  and  women 
remerober  with  liorror  the  lists  of  dates  they  were  expected  to 
learn  at  sohool  :  and  they  may  be  excused  if  they  do  not  see 
any  very  great  benefit  that  sprang  from  this  overburdening  of 
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the  memory.  What  is  really  needed  is  not  an  enormous 
number  of  détails,  but  an  intelligent  compréhension  of  the 
broaJer  aspects  of  history — a  gênerai  view  of  the  direction  of 
progress,  of  its  leading  stages,  and  of  the  great  forces  by  whicli 
it  lias  been  etfected.  In  no  other  way  is  the  imagination  touched 
by  the  subject  and  curiosity  awakened  and  sustained.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  to  the  individual  elcnent  that  attention  should 
be  chieHy  directed.  We  ail  know  that  in  the  long  run  genei'al 
causes  are  even  more  effectuai  in  producing  change  than  tlie 
influence  of  individual  minds  ;  but  thèse  causes  can  ahvays  be 
most  forcibly  suggested  by  the  study  of  individuals.  Luther 
did  not  really  produce  the  Reformation  in  Germany  ;  but 
aoquaintance  with  his  character  and  activity  forms  by  far  the 
best  introduction  to  the  study  of  that  vast  movement  or  séries 
of  niovements.  The  âge  of  Louis  XIV,  is  not  summed  up  in 
him,  but  it  is  most  readily  understood  if  its  main  facts,  so  far 
as  France  is  concerned,  are  grouped  a  round  his  name.  The 
difticulty  is  that  in  using  the  foremost  name  of  an  âge  in  this 
way,  ordinary  schoolmasters  are  apt  to  overlook  everything 
with  which  it  lias  no  direct  connection.  Yet  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  history  sliould  include  a  référence  to  ail  the 
deepest  éléments  of  national  life.  It  is  not  less  important  to 
understand  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo  than  of  Pope  Julius  II, 
or  the  Works  of  Shakespeare  than  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
Politics,  literature,  art,  and  ail  other  great  departments  of 
activity  exercise  more  or  less  indirect  influence  on  eacli  other  ; 
and  when  the  wliole  movement  of  a  people  is  studied,  none 
should  be  left  out  of  account.  So  long,  however,  as  tliey  are 
not  the  object  of  spécial  study,  they  canof  course  be  presented 
only  in  gênerai  outline. 

There  is  one  reform  in  the  teacliing  of  history  which  is 
urgentjy  needed  ;  and  that  is  its  intimate  association  with 
geography.  At  présent,  maps  are  too  often  not  referr^d  to  in 
connection  with  history,  and  when  they  are  the  référence  is 
usually  only  to  maps  of  the  world  as  it  is  novv  divided.  This  is 
the  source  of  endless  blunders.  A  boy,  for  instance,  hears  of 
Saxony  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  he  at  once  thinks  of  the  Sasony 
of  to  day,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  never  quite  gets  overl 
the  confusion.  Even  when  no  absolute  mistake  results  from 
the  existing  System  or  absence  of  System,  it  neglects  an  obvions 
mode  of  making  the  mind  retentive.  Évery  school  in  which 
history  forms  part  of  the  course  ouglit  to  be  provided  not  only 
with  maps,  but  with  a  séries  of  historical  maps  ,■  and  not  a 
town  or  boundary  should  be  named  without  instant  référence 
to  its  position.  If  this  was  done  history  itself  would  be  more 
intelliftently  learned,  and  geography,  now  one  of  the  duUest 
of  studies  to  young  people,  would  receive  fresh  interest.  It 
will  be  ail  the  better  if,  when  geography  is  the  direct  subject 
of  study,  it  should  be  illuminated  by  as  niany  allusions  as 
possible  to  .historical  associations. — {From  the  London  Globe.) 

Spectacle  of  the  Heavens. — I  liad  occasion,  a  few  weeks  since, 
to  take  the  early  train  from  Providence  to  Boston  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  roseat  twoo'clock  in  the  morning.  Everything  around 
was  wrapped  in  darkness  and  hushed  in  silence,  broken  only 
by  what  seemed  at  that  hour  an  unearthly  clank  and  l'ush  of 
the  train.  It  was  a  mild,  serene  midsummer's  night  ;  the  sky 
was  without  a  cloud,  the  winds  were  hushed.  The  moon,  then 
in  the  last  quarter,  had  just  risen,  and  the  stars  slione  with  a 
spectral  lustre  but  little  affected  by  lier  présence  ;  Jupiter, 
two  hours  high,  was  the  herald  of  the  day  ;  the  Pléiades,  just 
above  the  horizon,  shed  their  sweet  influence  in  the  east  ;  Lyra 
sparkled  near  tlie  zénith  ;  Aiidromeda  veiled  lier  newly  disco- 
vered  glories  from  the  naked  eye  in  the  soutli  ;  the  steady 
Pointers,  far  beneath  the  pôle,  looked  meekly  up  from  the 
depths  of  the  north  to  their  sovereign. 

Such  was  the  glorious  spectacle  as  I  entered  the  train.  As 
we  proceeded,  the  timid  approach  of  twilight  became  more 
perceptible  ;  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky  began  to  soften  ;  the 
smaller  stars,  like  little  children,  went  tirst  to  rest  ;  the  sister 
beams  of  the  Pléiades  soon  melted  together  ;  but  the  bright 
constellations  of  the  west  and  tbe  north  remained  unchanged. 
Steadily  the  'wondroua  transfiguration  went  on.  Ilands  of 
angels  hidden  from  mortal  eyes  shifted  the  scenery  of  the 
heavens  ;  the  glories  oT  night  dissolved  into  the  glories  of  the 
dawn.  The  blue  sky  now  turned  more  soU'ly  gray  ;  the  great 
watch  stars  shut  up  their  holy  eyes  ;  the  east  began  to  kindle. 
Faint  streaks  of  purple  soon  blushed  along  the  sk}',  the  whole 
celestial  concave  was  filled  with  the  inflowing  tides  of  the 
morning  liglit,  which  came  down  from  above  in  one  great  océan 
of  radiance  ;  till  at  length,  as  we  reached  the  Blue  Ilills,  a  flash 


of  purple  fire  blazed  out  from  above  the  horizon,  and  turned 
the  dewy  tear  drops  of  flower  and  leaf  into  rubies  and  diamonds. 
In  a  few  seconds  the  everlasting  gâtes  of  the  morning  were 
tlirown  open,  and  the  lord  of  day,  arrayed  in  glories  too  severe 
for  the  gaze  of  man,  began  his  course. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  suiierstition  of  the  ancient  Magians, 
who,  in  the  morning  of  the  world,  went  up  to  the  hill  tops  of 
Central  Asia,  and,  ignorant  of  the  true  God,  adored  the  most 
glorious  work  of  his  liand.  Eut  I  am  ftUed  with  amazement 
when  I  am  told  tliat  in  tliis  enlightened  âge,  and  in  the  lieart 
of  the  Christian  world,  there  are  persons  who  can  witness  this 
daily  manifestation  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
and  yet  say  in  their  liearts,  "There  is  no  God"' — Edward 
Eûcrett,  at  theinauguration  of  the  Dudley  Asiroiiomical  Ohservatory. 

Rest — Repose — Sleep. — One  needs  rest  from  cares,  watchings, 
and  mental  excitement  quite  as  much  as  from  manual  labor. 
Indeed,  brain  work  is  much  more  exhausting  than  mère  bodily 
work.  One  may  set  his  physical  machinery  in  moderate  motion, 
and  keep  it  in  vigorous  action,  with  brief  stops  to  lubricate  or 
feed,  day  in  and  day  out,  without  exhaustion.  Manual  laborers, 
who  ilo  not  dissipate,  are  invariably  sound  sleepers  ;  while  the 
writer,  teacher,  speaker,  and  thinker,  is  liable  to  wakefulness, 
owing  to  his  grealer  mental  activity. 

The  laboror  needs  rest,  food,  and  sleep  to  restore  him  ; 
while  the  thinker  needs  thèse,  and  also  a  period  of  mental 
repose  before  sleeping,  to  establish  equilibrium  between  body 
and  brain.  His  mind  must  not  be  kept  on  a  stretch.  The 
mental  bow  must  be  unbent,  or  even  his  sleep  will  be  fatiguing 
instead  of  restful  and  restoring.  Watching  night  after  night 
witli  the  sick,  and  sleeping  in  snatches,  is  unsatisfactory. 
Besides,  the  duty  of  vigilance  obliges  the  watcher  to  carry  his 
or  lier  patient  constantly  in  mind,  and  this  wears  one  out. 

When  possible,  we  should  so  sliape  our  course  as  to  take 
enough  out-of-door  fresh  air  and  physical  exercise  to  bring  ail 
parts  of  our  physical  and  mental  machinery  into  harmonious 
action  and  give  the  whole  ample  time  for  rest,  repose,  ami 
récupération.  Sound  sleep  is  '  naturels  sweet  restorer.'  Let 
us  make  sure  of  this,  even  though  our  food  be  insufhcient. 
Good  sleepers  seldom  go  crazy.  Poor  sleepers  are  liable  at 
any  time  to  break  down,  getotl  the  track,  com  uit  indiscrétions, 
become  irritable,  seek  to  injure  others,  commit  suicide,  or 
culminate  in  a  lunatic  asyluiii. 

No  exact  rule  as  to  the  time  one  should  sleep  can  be  given. 
One  is  satisfled  with  six  hours  ;  another  wants  eight  ;  and 
another  ten.  Children  should  sleep  from  one-half  to  three 
quarters  of  the  time.  Adults  may  do  with  less.  Very  few 
under  eat  ;  very  many  under  sleep. 
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i;\  c.  n.  sTETSDN. 
STEI'S  IN  RKPIIESI-NTINT,  SOI.UMTV. 

The  work  sliould  hegiii  wilh  the  siniple  forms  of 
solid  georaetry,  llio  circiilav  boiiig  drawn  before  ilie 
plane-sided,  as  the  former  présent  less  difîiculties  tlian 
the  latter.  H  isan  ahsiu-dily  ol' whii-li  manv  are  giiilly, 
to  base  the  drawing  of  rirrùlar  solids  and  objeets  iipoii 


the  drawing  of  the  more  complicated  pL'ine  sided  ones. 
After  Ihe  geometrical  solids,  objects  of  corrcspoiiding 
shapes  are  logically  in  order  ;  thèse  to  bo  foUowed  by 
ornainent  in  relief,  and  by  casts  of  iiatural  forms  and 
of  the  buman  fignre  ;  the  course  to  conrlnde  wilh 
drawing  from  natnre  and  from  the  living  figure.  The 
first  aim  should  Ije  to  represent  tlie  objects  in  perspect- 
ive outlino, — the  literal  forni.  Wlien  tliis  lias  been 
mastered,  light  and  shade  eau  be  properly  addcd  ;  and 
then  a  steady  liglit  must  lie  had,  as  when  it  is  admilled 
into  a  room  only  from  the  north  or  northeast. 

Some  object  vehemently  to  the  use  of  liât  or  prinled 
coolies  in  this  kind  of  drawing.  Of  course  the  only 
genniiieobject-drawingis  drawing  from  the  solid  itseli'. 
But  it  does  not  requiro  mucli  pedagogical  acuinen  to 
discover  Ihat  Hat  copies,  supplementing  Ihe  solids,  eau 
be  made  greatly  to  facilitate  progressât  the  outset.  Both 
the  printed  copies  and  the  objects  should  be  as  beautiful 
as  possible,  in  order  tliat  the  taste  of  the  student  may 
be  éleva tetl  while  he  is  learning  to  draw. 

Il  will  be  well  hère  to  observe  that  tliere  is  a  kind  of 
drawing  executed  entirely  wilh  instruments,  which  is 
called  linear  perspective,  and  sometimes  simply  per- 
spective, as  iî  is  the  only  drawing  that  conforms 
literally  to  the  meaning  of  that  word.  This  kind  of 
drawing  is  often  employed,  even  by  those  who  regard 
themselves  as  experts,  to  explain  the  principles  to  Ije 
ohserved  in  drawing  from  the  round  or  the  solid.  But 
only  confusion  results  from  thus  mixing  the  two  met 
hodis,  since  they  hâve  so  little  in  common, — since  they 
differ  both  in  principles  and  in  aims.  Linear  perspect- 
ive is  employed  to  a  limited  exlent  Iiy  artisls,  but  is 
chietly  used  by  industrial  draughtsmon.  It  is  the  only 
means  ))y  which  the  arciiitect,  for  example,  can  inake 
from  liis  working-drawings,  a  pictorial  représentation 
Ihat  will  shov/,  with  a  near  approach  to  the  trulh,  and 
in  advance  of  construction,  how  a  building  will  look 
when  compleled.  It  lunst,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
an  élément  of  advanced  lechnical  insirnction. 

Tliere  are  Iwo  metliods,  sometimes  called  the  direct 
and  indirci-l,  of  making  perspeclive  représentations 
from  working-drawings.  The  processes  of  the  former 
are  the  easiest  of  explanation,  al  least  for  one  who 
already  bas  some  knowledge  of  orthographie  projection, 
but  are  not  always  the  easiest  in  application. 
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MECHANinAI.  DHAWINT,. 

As  lo  Iho  représentation  ol  the  llirce  dimensions, 
without  pictorial  effects,  by  plans,  élévations,  sections, 
etc.,  for  tlic  guiclance  of  workmen,  only  a  word  more 
iiced  he  said.  Descriptive  geometry,  or  orthographie 
projection,  l'orms  lire  basis  of  Ihis  kind  of  drawing, 
wliicli  ])egins  with  llie  varied  représentations  tlial  may 
1)1'  made  of  geometrical  solids,  and  tiion  proceeds  lo 
praclical  applications  in  Ihe  différent  indnslries  of  Ihe 
principles  tlius  denionslrated.  The  same  gênerai  ptrin- 
cililes  ol'  r<'presenlation  are  involved  in  drawings  for 
ail  kinds  of  constructive  [uirposes,  so  that  when  they 
hâve  lieen  learned  for  one  they  hâve  lieen  learned  for 
ail,  and  thèse  principles  are  derived  froni  geometry. 
Indeed,  (jiometri/,  in  soDir  foriii,  shonld  bi'  recognized 
as  Ihe  trne  Liasis  of  (îvery  variely  of  drawing,  wiuMher 
induslrial  or  artistii:. 

Since  drawings  of  objecls  lo  be  constnicted  repre- 
sent  theni  in  parts  and  without  pictorial  effects,  they  con- 
seqnenlly  niakt>  a  spécial  demand  upon  the  imaginalion. 
Nol  only  Ihe  draughtsmauwho  prépares  sncli  drawings, 
but  the  worlunan  who  receives  tliem  for  bis  guidanc(% 
ninsl  uiake  l'rom  tlieni,  by  nn  effort  of  the  imagination, 
a,  vivid  mental  picture  of  the  objecl   required.     Ilence, 
lie  ability   lo  "  sec  in  space,"  as  it  is  often  called,  lo 
i-calize  form  by  an  intelleelual  effort,  becomes  a  malLerl 
of   decided    importance    in    technical    éducation.     Andj 
lience   the  imagination  shouhl   be    well   trained    bolh; 
by  drawing  from  liu;  actiial  solid,  and  by  representinn  ; 
lluMliree  dimensions  orlhograiihicaily.     For  the  ]inr- 
poses  of  inslruction   in  Ihe  latler  case,  Uat  copies  must 
il''  the  cliief  r(dianc(!  ;  bnl  Ihese  need  lo  be  snpiilemenlcd 
by  corresponding'  solids  lo  assisi  the   lirst  elforls  iif  IIh' 
call(n\-  imaginalion. 

THK   1\I  \(;|N'V1  ION'. 

l-,;'l  il  be  noLcil  IhaL  tiie  sculpter  aiul  the  i)aiuler  need 
Ihe  very  power  wliicli  tlie  mechanical  diaughtsman 
reiiuir(!s,  of  i-f^alizing  form  in  space  by  an  effort  of  Ihi' 
imagination.  And  so  instruction  good  for  Ihe  lalter 
cannot  be,  as  some  so  loudly  prétest,  injurions  for  Ihe 
l'iirmei'.  Tliey  bave,  al  least.  Ibis  most  important  use 
of  tim  imagination  in  common.  Il  is  quite  as  rare  a 
Ihing  to  lind  a  mechanical  draughlsman  wilii  au 
imagination  cqwal  to  ail  the  requirements  of  machine 
drawing,  as  lo  find  a  sculjitor  eqnal  lo  ail  similar 
i'i.'([uirements  of  bis  art.  A  good  course  in  orthograpliic 
projecliou  wonld  help  any  artist,  while  il  is  an  absolu  le 
essential  of  advauced  teclmical  éducation. 

TJiere  is  another  mode,  a  v(>ry  simple  one,  which  is 
sometinn^s  employed  in  certain  cases  to  represent  the 
thi-ee  dimensions  for  constructive  jinrposes.  This  is 
isometric  projection,  which  combines  plan  and  élévation 
in  one  drawing,  and  atfords  an  inlerior  vimv  ^^■hen 
required.  .\.  working-drawing  and,  in  a  cm-lain  sensé, 
,'i  piclui'i'  al  llie  same  lime. 

MATKni.Vl-S. 

.Inst  a  woril  now  alioul  the  malerials  employed  as 
veliic.les  of  e.\pression,  and  to  wliich  \ve  aie  indebled 
for  terms  designaling  différent  varieties  of  drawing,  as 
instrnnienlal  drawing,  point  drawing,  crayon  drawing, 
stunip  di'awing,  charcoal  drawing.  For  tin)  purpos(!s 
(d'advanccd  li'chnical  t>ducalion,  llie  hand  oughl  lo  be 
accnstonieil  tu  the  use  ol'  iliflerenl  malerials.  tlliangc 
ol  matiu'ial  does  nol  necessaril>-  involve  change  ol' 
work  ;  for  whatever  malerials  may  be  used,lhe  slndenl 
must  work  according  to  cin'tain  broad,  undcrlyin;; 
pi'iniiples    l'iuind.  whcn   |ii'Operly  soughi.  in  oni'  or  \\i'- 


other  of  the  great  departments  of  drawing  which  hâve 
been  describcd,  and  are,  in  brief,  as  follows  : 

UECAPITILATION. 

1.  Drawing  Uvo  dimensions,  f^rechand  and  instiai- 
mental.  For  décoration,  for  designing  the  forms  ol' 
'.nany  objecls,  and  for  mechanical  pnrposes. 

2.  Drawing  the  Ihree  dimensions  from  the  solid  or 
round.  Effects  of  chiraoscnro.  Freehand.  For  liolh 
artists  and  artisans,  but  esyiecially  for  the  former. 

3.  Drawing  llio  three  dimensions,  with  persiieclivr 
effects  of  objecls  to  be  constructed.  Instrunumlal.  Nol 
to  be  confounded  with  di'awing  from  Ihe  solid.  For 
Ijotli  arlislic  and  meclianical  pnrjioses,  bnl  espccially 
for  the  latlei'. 

1.  Drawing  Ihe  Ihi'ee  dimensions  ol  idijecis  lu  bi' 
constructed  ;  no  chiaroscuro,  bnl  orthographie  n-pre- 
senlation  to  a  scale.     Instrumental.     For  artisans. 

And  so  it  may  very  properly  bi^  said  of  drawing,  thaï 
it  rests  on  a  In-oad  basis  of  definile  principles,  and  that 
ils  applications  are  infuiile.  Il  is  tlie  universal  langnage 
of  form.  The  foreiguer  who  understands  this  langnage 
can,  upon  enlering  any  first-class  American  worJvshop, 
go  at  once  inielligently  aljont  bis  work,  while  au 
American  ignorant  ol  it  would  bave  lo  be  directed  al 
every  slep.  This  langnage,  of  sucli  vasl  scope,  is  nol 
to  be  learned  in  a  day.  No  mère  Irick,  no  mère  de\ice 
or  nniversal  patent  recipi^  can  put  one  in  possession  of 
Ibis  huudred-handed  instrument  of  art  and  induslr\. 
Therefoi-(<  beware  of  di-awing-quacks. 

ni'.AWiNi;  IX  TiicnNicAi.  sghooi.s. 

If  wi.^  examine  the  curriculum  of  any  good  school  lui- 
ailvanced  technical  instruction,  we  fmd  Ihat  drawing 
occnpies  a  large  space.  This  is  for  Ihe  civil  «Migineer, 
for  the  airhitect,  for  the  ship  builder,  for  llie  machine 
dranghisman  for  the  design(U'  of  manufactures,  for  the 
decorator,  for  the  fonnder,  for  the  miner,  for  the  farmer, 
for  almost  every  imman  industry.  Some  indusliies 
reqnire  more,  olhers  less  of  drawing  ;  and  it  goes  willi- 
ont  saying  that  each  indusiry  must  bave  ils  spécial 
requirenu'nts,  thongh  tlieri>  are  certain  Ihings  Ihal 
belong  to  them  ail  in  comnmn.  In  Ihe  besl  lechnical 
schools  Ihere  is  no  haste  lo  redn('e  the  instructiini  lu  a 
rigid  s[iecialty  in  the  case  ofany  slndenl.  Wilh  work- 
nien  Ihe  case  is  différent. 

VAi.UK  01'  linoM)  iN-;ri',rf:TiiiN. 

[  Kxperience  bas  sliov/n  lliat  lie  succeeds  liest  in  any 
particnlar  kind  ol  drawing  who  bas  been  instrncted  in 

î  ail  kinds.  Thns  the  knowledge  of  ihe  arcliitecl,  for 
e.vample,  shonld  nol  be  limiled  lo  Ihe  rei|uireinents  ni' 
construction  :  lie  shonld  kiiow  Imu  lu  decorale  :  lie 
shonld  be  aide  to  give  bis  pei-sin'Clive  drawings  an 
a"realde  liackgronnd  of  sky  and  (\-irtii,  witli  animal  and 
hiiman  ligures-  The  designer  for  [lottery  nv  lexiile 
l'ain'ics  willdohisown  work  better,when  his  knowledge 
ni  tlie  art  oi'  design  is  comin-eliiMisive  enongli  lo  make 
hiin  inlelligenl  in  tnrnil  nre  and  the  grouping  of  figures 
in  a  piclure.  Ibil  il  is  nol  nere>sary  lu  eiilarge  on  Ihis 
point. 

l'AllTS  01'   IlIlAWINl',    AIIArTKll  'l'ij   lIll'l'iaïKNT   AI'.KS. 

.\s  di'a\sing  lil^e  everylliing  else,  bas  ils  éléments 
which  can  be  learned  lu  cliildhood  and  early  >onlh, 
thèse  éléments  slimild  uni  cumiier  Ihe  curricnlii  m  (il 
Ihe  liM'hnical  i)i' ad\ani'ed  indnsirial  scjiools,  bnl,  liki' 
Ihoso  of  arilhinetic  ami  graminar,  shonld  lie  made  a 
i'ei|nisile  l'or  admission  lo  tlie  lechnical  sclioids.  Were 
sneh  Ihe  rase,  thrri^  icniild  br  sureil  crrldinli/  oui'  i/rnr  of 
llir  liiiii'  \\\i\r\t   I  lie  ^;|iideill   i■^    ilnW    obligerl    lo    spelliliii 
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.'i  good  technioal  snliool.  Tlio  rmirsp  could  lio  sliorlonod 
by  that  mnch,  or,  IipIIpi- yft,tho  siandnril  nf  instruction 
could  b:"  raised. 

Wiien  tlio  pnlilic  scliools  do  tlioii-  dnly  liy  drawinfi, 
Ihis  advance  on  tlie  pari  ol'  tho  teidmicai  schoolsoan  Ipo 
roadily  inado  ;  for  thon  (heir  slndonts  will  conin  to 
lliem  woU-f^roundod  in  ail  tlio  olements  ol'  drawinp. 
They  will  hâve  their  oyos  trained  toqnick  and  accnrate 
perception,  and  their  hands  to  qniek  and  aecnrale  exe- 
cntion  willi  orwitiiont  instrnmonts.  They  \vill  possess 
ao  mean  knowledge  ol'  the  liMie  natnre  ol'  design  aiid 
deeoralion.  WilJi  Ihe  nniversal  ]iriniiphN  tolie  oljser- 
vod,  Avhen  one  represents  objerls  in  chiarosrni-o,  they 
will  be  faniiliar  ;  and  also  willi  those  gênerai  prineiples 
aiid  metliods  oi'  repres(>nting  Ihe  ihree  dimensions 
orthograpliieally  wiiicji  are  employed  in  every  variety 
ol'  meohanioal  instrnelion.  From  ail  this  Ihere  will 
corne,  in  addition  to  tlio  definiie  knowledge  and  manual 
skill,  mucli  cnltnre  ol'  the  taste,  imagination,  and 
inventive  l'acnlties.  Il  should  be  reniembered  that 
drawiiig  is  morr  a  mallcr  of  knoidcdfic  than  a  vicre  mani- 
pulatii'e  (le.vlpri.ti/,  and  tliat  an  exhiiiition  of  drawings  is 
to  be  judued  more  liy  ihe  knowledge  il  displavs  lii,-in 
b>   tineness  ol'  exécution. 

r.i:M:iiAi.  cci.'ii m:. 

General  cnltnre  and  gênerai  ntility  all'ord  ample 
jnstification  lor  tiMcliing  in  Ihe  pnblic  schools  ail  that 
lias  just  beea  ennmeraled.  This  forms  the  noil  from 
which  tecliiiical  instrnelion  springs,  luit  is  noL  teclmi- 
cal  instruction  itsell',  as  il  does  not  embrace  speciiic 
applications  iu  the  dill'erenl  industries.  Il  isl'orcommon 
service  ;  and  as  the  pupils  in  Ihe  public  sidioois  sludy 
language  in  some  form,  and  malheniatics  in  some  l'orm 
l'rom  Ihe  beginning  to  the  end  ortheir  course,  soshoiild 
liiey,  iu  Ijie  same  continuons  manner,  sludy  drawiug 
and  art.  That  Ibis  may  be  doue,  wilhoul  dimiiiisbing 
liie  prolicieucy  of  Ihe  learner  in  llie  old  scbool  sludies 
lias  be(>n  /ijiundantly  proven  by  expérience. 

CULTSSE  OF  INSTliCCriON. 

As  to  Ihe  détails  of  a  suitable  course  of  instruction  iu 
drawing,  either  l'or  public  schools  or  technical  schools, 
nothing  will  be  said  hère.  Those  wbo  wish  lo  know 
liiese  détails  should  visit  and  sludy  Ibe  Ceutennial 
Exposition.  Nearly  ail  Ihe  producls  Ihere  sliown  illns- 
Irale  m  one  way  or  anollier,  the  praclical  application 
ol'  drawing.  Let  thèse  products  be  studied  uutil  one 
realizes  liow  much  a  knowledge  ol'  drawing  niusl  bave 
co:Uributed  to  the  resuit.  Tlieu  let  tiie  éducation  curric- 
nlums  sliown  in  the  Exposition  be  carefullv  cxainiued. 
Finally,^  lel  the  products  and  Ihe  curricnlunis  lie  com- 
pared.  TJiis  curriculum  provides  l'or  snch  instruction  in 
drawiug.  Is  it  suflicienl  to  vield  Ihe  nroducls  ilisplayed 
m  the  exposition'?  No.  Tlien  il  is'not  suflicienl 'for 
public  and  technical  scliools,  since  il  is  not  a  measure 
of  the  Exposition.  But  anollier  curricnlnm  ])rovides  l'or 
such  inslrucliou  in  drawing.  This  is  equal  lo  IJU! 
requirements  of  the  Exposition,  is  a  measure  of  Ihe 
Exposition,  and  so  is  equal  lo  the  requirements  of  Ihe 
school.  Nolliing  less  will  fill  the  bill. 

-V  sludy  of  the  Exposition  will  show    thaï    lîussi.i 

probably  exhibils  a  hetler  System  oflechnical  instruction 
than  does  any  other  counlrv.  She  bas  not  vet  l'esults 
suffîcient  lo  illustrale  il.  But  the  svsleni  is  a  full 
measure  of  the  Exposition.  Tlie  exliibit  made  bv  Ma.'^sa- 
chusetls,  of  work  ac.lnally  doue  in  her  pul'ilic  and 
technical  schools,  is  iineqnàlled  bv  anv  olh(>r  exliibil 
i''or  every  fealure  of  the  Exposition",  iudiislrial  orpnrelv 
a-stlietic,  hereducalionaldisplnvsliows  a  correspondin'" 


featuri'.  Especially  does  she  deserve  Ihe  palni  for 
wlial  she  lias  achieved  in  the  way  of  drawing  in  lier 
public  schools,  diiring  the  lasl  l'onr  years.  And  lel  il  lie 
ohserved  thaï  whal  she  bas  donc,  not  only  for  drawing 
ijut  for  niusic  also,  in  the  public  sehools,  bas  not  heen 
al  Ihe  expense  of  other  branches,  as  the  resulls  show. 
The  eilucalional  exbilnts  made  liy  Sweden,  Belgium, 
liie  Normal  .\rl  Si'hool  of  Soulh-Kensinglon,  by  Swit- 
zerland,  HoUaud,  and  some  otliers,  willwell  repay  hini 
who  is  iu  search  of  light  on  tlie  subject  of  teclmical  or 
advanced  induslrial  inslrucliou. 

Materials,  as  well  as  plans  and  resulls,  sliouhl  be 
carefnlly  examined.  Much  tlie  mosl  exlensive  ami 
merilorionsdisplay  of  malerials  for  instruction  iu  draw- 
ing is  made  liy  L.  Prang  ^^  Co.,  of  Boston.  They  exhibit 
malerials  l'or  ail  grades  of  pujpils,  l'i'om  the  lowesl  jiri 
mary  to  normal  art  and  technical  schools.  Thèse 
malerials  consisl  of  liai  copies,  manuals,  models,  casts, 
etc.,  lo  be  drawn  in  Une,  in  light  and  shade,  and  iu 
colors,  and  ail  systemalically  graded.  European  govern- 
ment  i-egard  good  drawing  malerials  as  of  so  greal 
conséquence  that  they  make  it  a  part  of  Iheir  offici.il 
liusiuess  to  s(>e  that  Ihe  very  liesl  are  provided  for  Ihe 
use  of  schools.  But  such  a  thing  cannol  lie  iu  Ibis 
conntry.  How  forlunale,  Iberefore,  are  we,  iu  liuding 
al.iusiness  bouse, like  thaï  of  ['iTingi*<  {]o.,  with  sullicieiii 
means,  enteriirise  and  intelligence  to  provide  b)r 
American  schools  drawing  malerials  so  excellent  as  lo 
comiuaud  the  approval  of  European  exiierls. 

The  necessily  of  drawing  as  an  élément  of  advam.'cd 
induslrial  éducation  bas  now  been  described  in  gênerai 
ternis;  and  a  skelcii  lias  heen  given  of  the  leadiug 
features  by  which  ail  sonnd  iuslruclioii  iu  drawing 
uiust  be  characterized.  This  instruction  should  liegiu 
iu  the  ])nblic  schools,  with  those  éléments  which  areof 
nniversal  ntilily,  and  becompleled  iu  technical  schools, 
with  Ihosi'Sfiecial  applications  rerinired  by  the  différent 
industries.  When  drawiug  receives,  as  il  inust  ère  long, 
ils  due  considération  in  this  ('ountry,  il  will  work  a 
great  and  bénéficiai  revolnlion, — mnch  grealer  than 
appears  upon  the  surface, — in  public  instruction  and  iu 
Ihe  coud  il  ion  of  InVior. — Ncir  Eiif/laiirl  Jo}(rnnl  nflùliinnlinii. 


Tlie  I>iinii»tioiis  of  Education. 

Accordiug  to  the  highest  views  of  éducation,  but 
few  are  edncaled.  Alas  !  such  is  the  Irulli — the  nielan- 
choly,  incontestable  trulh.  The  pasl  hislory  and  présent 
condition  of  the  world, — intimiperance,  war,  slavery, 
bigolry,  pride,  uncharitableuess,  self-seekiug, — prove  it 
to  be  Irue.  But  what  is  the  moral  conclusion  from  thèse 
adiuilted  premises  ?  Surely  not  Ihnl  we  should  despair, 
but  that  we  sbonldlabor,  that  we  should  agouize  with 
laboring.  The  présent  condition  of  Ihe  race  is  as  mnch 
helow  atlainable  perhH'lion  as  il  is  aliove  possible abase- 
menl.  The  empyrean  above  is  as  miu;h  withouta  dôme 
thaï  sliall  forliid  our  asceul,  as  Ihe  aliyss  lielow  is 
wilhoul  a  ])Ollom  that  shnll  arresl  ourfall.  In  mid-space 
we  stand.  Ascen!  ;ind  desceut  .are  eipiallN'  open  In  us. — 
Ihrricc  Mniiit. 


(iliiiiese  Sehool«ij  and  Kdncatioii. 

By  Ibe  Bkv.   E.  R.  Baiuiett,  B.  A. 

In  Ibe /'t/./',(  CazcUc  l'or  .lanuary  8lh,  1870,  as  Irans- 
laled  in  the  JYor//i  China  Daily  Neics,  an  edict  oppears 
from    ibe    Empresses   lo   Ibe    following  effect  :    "The 
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Emperor  having  ascended  tlie  throne  whilst  still  of 
tomler  yoars,  it  is  most  needful  that  his  studies  be 
undertaken  in  duo  time,  and  be  piirsued  with  continuai 
progrpps  to  Ihc  end,  that  the  results  of  éducation  in  the 
course  of  light  nin.y  lie  secured,  and  the  foundations 
whence  good  govornmenl  talics  ils  rise  ])e  laidstraiglil" 
Afler  iliis  pompons  introduction  the  edict  conimands 
llii'  Board  of  Astrononiors  to  sélect  "  a  day  of  fortnnate 
angury"'  for  His  Majesty  to  commence  his  studies,  and 
.•i]ipoiuts  the  officiais  who  are  to  act  as  preceplors,  who 
are  then  enjoined  as  foUows  :  liOt  them,  on  each 
inorning  and  evening,  address  himwitli  suitablc  admo- 
nitions, and  dévote  rhemselveswith  thorough  attention 
to  the  inculcation  of  learning,  in  order  to  prépare  the 
way  to  fruitful  res^ults."  The  Iranslator  of  tliis  edict 
adds  that  no  mention  is  made  of  an  important  appoint- 
mont  in  s\ich  cases,  namely,  of  the  child  \\-ho  is  selected 
to  share  His  Mnjesty's  studies.  and  who  acts  the  part  of 
a  sou/J're-doulfiur,  or  •'  Avhipping  boy."  It  is  considered 
an  act  of  profnnity  to  reprove  or  strike  the  "Son  of 
Heiven,"  and  hence,  whenever  his  youthful  majesly  is 
nanghty  or  inatKMitivi^,  tlie  "  -whipping  boy"  is  lieaten 
or  disgraced. 

It  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  some  to  know  a  littlc 
of  the  System  of  éducation  that  prevails  in  China.  The 
respect  paid  lo  learning  by  the  Chinesi^  is  well  knnwn; 
it  descends  to  the  most  tritling  materials  employed  by 
a  scholar,  so  that  his  ink,  ink-slali,  pencil,  and  paper 
are  popularly  designated  "  the  precious  things."  It  is 
emphatically  a  révérence  for  lettersf,  for  the  sliglitest 
scrap  of  pa[)er  that  has  been  written  on,  even  tiiongh  it 
bear  but  a  few  hastily-scrawled  characters,  is  treated 
with  sucli  respect,  that  uot  only  in  every  house,  but  on 
,ill  llie  ]nil)lic  thoroughfares,  there  are  réceptacles — 
bearing  the  inscription.  "■  Révérence  and  pity  the  cha- 
raclfU'" — in  wliich  to  deposit  ail  sucli  paper,  and  from 
whicli.  at  intervais,  it  is  removed  and  hnrnt  at  the 
shrine  of  learning.  Learning  takes  the  firsJ,  rank  in 
China  ;  ils  aristocracy  is  an  aristocracy  of  scholars,  and 
e^■en  military  mandarins  are  socially  inferior  to  the 
civil  Oihcers  of  the  Empire.  Let  us  examine  how  thèse 
ri'sults,  many  of  them  so  excellent,  are  secured.  It 
mnst  lie  premised,  first  of  ail,  that  éducation  in  China  is 
entirely  undenominational  and  secnlar.  It  may  notbo 
withont  advantage  to  remember  this  l'act  in  England 
al  the  ]iresent  time,  in  view  of  récent  controversies,  for 
llie  influence  ofidolatry  over  the  Chinese  isundeniable, 
\el  this  inllnence  is  exerted  altogetlior  apart  from  the 
schools.  The  pnpilsare  admoni.-hed  with  many  a  moral 
niaxim  and  tue  greatest  respect  is  incnlcated  for  the 
sages  of  past  âges,  but  there  is  no  connection  belween 
éducation  and  idolatry.  Never  does  the  pupil  hear  the 
slighli>sl  rehu-ence  to  the  pop\ilar  idols  of  the  country, 
uor  is  h(>  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  indoctri- 
natefl  iuto  Ihe  i-eligious  Systems  of  Bnddhism  or 
Taouisni.  It  is  Ihe  inllnence  of  the  home  alone,  and 
cspecially  iif  Ihe  niolher,  that  leads  to  the  propagation 
11!  idolalry. 

Then>  arc  différent  ways  of  c(.)nducliMg  (>iliicalion, 
accordiug  lo  Ihe  nu'ans  oi'  the  father.  In  Iht!  casi>  of 
children  of  rich  parents  private  tutors  are  inuployed, 
wlio,  in  ordiuary  cases,  reçoive  a  salary  of  £()to£ir)  per 
year,  living  with  the  family.  This  snm  is  about  equi- 
valiMit  to  a  private  tutor  in  England  receiving  from  £G0 
lo  .£l.')0  a  year,  for  in  such  comparisous  it  is  necessai-y 
lo  remember  tliat  llu^  rate  ol'  expansé  incurreil  by  a 
native  in  Ciiina  is  ronghly  abuut  one-lenlh  Ihat  of  a 
ihu'opçan  in  his  own  country.  Where  nmre  highly 
edncated  men  aïo  (uigaged  as  Intors  to  th(^  elder  sons  of 
a  wealthy  man,  the  rate  of  day  varies  belween  ihe 
limils  of  .Co(1  and  .1-70  a  year.  Uni  sui-li  men  ari'  nioslly 
high  gradnales  not  iu  oificial  emplux. 


Schools  abound  everywhere  ;  there  is  not  a  village  or 
a  liamlet  in  the  country  withont  ils  one  or  more  schools. 
Some  of  thèse  are  opened  liy  ueedy  scholars  on  thcirowu 
acconnt,  who  are-thankful  if  they-  eau  earn  three  or 
four  dollars  a  month,  and  oftenliave  to  supplément  their 
slender  means  by  practisiug  mediciue,  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  very  poor,  by  telling  fortunes.  Frequcntly, 
neighbours  will  agrée  to  engage  the  services  of  ateaclier 
between  them,  and  the  sihool  is  held  iu  the  house  of 
the  proposer  if  lie  has  au  empty  room.  In  such  cases 
the  nnmber  of  tlie  pnpils  never  exceeds  eight  or  len  ; 
while  in  the  lower  class  schools,  open  lo  any  who 
choose  to  attend,  there  are  somelimesas  many  as  Ihirty 
scholars.  The  schoolmasler  never  employs  an  assistant. 
The  fées  paid  in  thèse  schools  vary  with  the  âge  of  the 
children  or  the  grade  of  the  school  ;  for  the  youngest 
scholars  perhaps  a  shilling  a  month  would  be  a  fair 
average  of  the  cost  of  tnition  for  each  child,  while  for 
elder  ones  as  mnch  as  four  shillings  to  eight  shillings 
will  sometimes  be  paid.  In  ail  cases  the  school  fées  are 
paid  lliree  times  a  year,  and  are  accompaniod  with  a 
small  présent  of  food.  There  are  no  boarding,  charity, 
or  infants  schools  in  China.  Girls  are  occasionally 
edncated  along  wilh  their  brothers  by  a  private  Infor, 
and  an  edncated  woman  is  treated  with  marked  respect; 
but  the  very  way  in  wliich  a  lady  who  can  read  is 
regarded  is  proof  how  few  there  are  who  are  able  to  do 
so'  There  are  uo  schools  for  girls,  nor  is  it  considered 
disgraceful  for  the  danghters  even  of  rich  and  edncated 
men  to  grow  up  utterly  ignorant.  The  âge  at  wdiich  a 
boy  begins  his  éducation  is  about  six  years  old,  until 
whicli  âge  lie  is  allowed  unlimited  time  for  play.  As 
the  time  approaches  for  the  commencement  of  school 
life,  the  thought  becomes  an  ail  absorbing  one  in  his 
mind.  For  days  past  he  lias  been  bearing  fearful 
stories  of  the  inlinman  propensities  of  his  future  teacher, 
of  his  cruelty  and  strictness,  until  the  poor  littlo  lad 
begins  to  regard  his  s(diool  life  mucli  as  poor  Smike 
thought  of  Dotheboys  Hall.  On  Ihe  niorning  fixed  for 
his  introduction  to  the  school  his  mother  brings  him 
some  poached  eggs  to  eat,  instead  of  his  usnal  basin  of 
rice,  with  the  "object  of  loosening  the  tûngn(>  and 
iniparting  wisdoni,  after  which  he,  is  led  by  lus  father, 
not  witli'out  mnch  shrinking  and  many  a  cry,  lo  the 
school.  Hère  a  servant  has  preceded  them  bearing 
candies  and  incense,  together  with  a  small  gift  ofmoney 
lo  Ihe  teacher  ;  and  on  their  arrivai  the  -'  new  boy"  is 
led  up  lo  a  tablel  or  scroU  hanging  on  Ihe  wall,  on 
which  is  inscribed  the  name  of  some  great  sage,  patron 
of  schools  and  ail  schoolboys,  and  snpposed  lo  repre 
sent  his  spirit.  Hère,  first  the  teacher,  then  Ihe  father, 
and  laslly  the  pupil,  prostrate  themselves  iu  révérence, 
after  which  Ihey  advance  with  mnch  solemnity  lo  Ihe 
iniddle  of  the  schoolroom,  where  a  crinison  clolli  is 
spread  on  Ihe  Iloor,  with  a  small  Jienidi  standing  in  llie 
cenire.  A  liltle  ceremony  is  agaiii  gone  Ihrou.uh  hei'e, 
Ihe  father  insisting  on  the  teacher  silting,  while  he  as 
obstiiiately  refuses,  the  friendly  sîrife  being  compro- 
niisi^d  at  last  by  their  both  siandins',  oni>  on  each  sidi>, 
while  Ihe  overawed  boy  liows  dowu  lo  Ihegrouml,  this 
lime  in  révérence  lo  bis  teacher.  l'onr  limes  does  he 
knock  his  head  on  tlie  Iloor,  while  Ihe  schoolmasler 
responds  by  a  low  how  ;  at  Ihe  conclusion  of  which  the 
fallier  and  the  teacher  sainte  each  ollier  and  oller 
mntual  apologies,  Ihe  boy  is  shown  lo  his  seal,  and  Ihe 
regiilar  ronliue  of  school  life  begins.  The  scholars  sit 
al  liltle  desks  or  tables,  each  wilh  his  ink-slab,  ix'ucils, 
and  books  before  him,  while  Ihe  masier  sils  at  the  end 
of  the  room.  Xovy  dillerenl  is  the  ajipearauce  of  a 
schoolroom  in  (iliiùa  from  anylhing  we  are  accnslomed 
1(1   in    olliiM'   j'Ojmlries.      Fireless,    e\(Ui    in    llie    coblesl 
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wiuler  ;  wiiidowless,  uiiless  llie  liglit  Le  admiltod 
througli  a  frame  of  oystor-sliells  ;  without  aiiy  ceiling- 
Init  tliP  tiles  of  tlie  roof,  and  olteu  witli  no  iloor  but 
Ihat  of  tlie  mother  earth— a  more  miserably  cold, 
cliperless,  and  dirty  place  than  a  Ghinese  srhoolroom 
can  liardly  be  ima'gined.  And  tlie  noise  !  This  défies 
description.  If  Iheschool  be  a  large  one,  yen  can  liear 
i!  rip;lit  down  the  slreet — a  perfect  liubbub  of  a  score  of 
ciiildron  sliouting  ont  their  différent  lessous  ail  at  the 
some  lime,  and  in  a  monotonous  sing-song  voi(-c  withont 
a  [lause  or  a  variation.  Hère,  froni  nine  or  ten  oclock 
m  llie  morning  till  six  o'clock  at  niglit,  the  lads  grind 
away  at  their  books  ;  nor  is  their  work  iinished  ther., 
for,  iinless  they  be  very  young,  they  no  sooncr  reach 
home  and  havc  had  their  tea  than  tîiey  are  sel  lo  work 
again  al  the  old  sing-song  chant  nnlil  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock  al  night.  There  is  no  play-tinie,  nor  any  break 
dnring  the  day  for  resl  or  récréation,  excepl  Ihe  short 
space  each  pupil  takes  to  rnn  home  and  eat  lus  rice  in 
the  middlc  of  the  day.  But,  worst  of  ail,  a  Cliinese 
schoolboy  bas  no  regular  holidays  ; — wilh  the  exception 
of  a  forlnïght  or  so  at  New  Year's  lime  and  an  occasional 
break  of  a  day  owing  to  a  public  festival,  school- 
life  is  one  continuons  syslem  of  cramming  year  in 
and  year  ont.  From  this  it  is  évident  there  is  no 
need  for  jdaygronnds,  nor  do  you  oflen  see  boys 
engaged  in  play  ;  if  yon  nieel  theni  in  the  strcet,  it 
is  generally  either  on  their  way  to  or  from  school. 
This  seems  a  great  tax  on  any  lad,  but  Ihe  lirain  is 
exerted  so  liltle — the  éducation  being  confmed  at  liisL 
almosl  entirely  lo  learning  things  by  rote,  without 
regard  lo  the  sensé  of  whal  is  learnl — Ihat  it  does  not 
seem  to  allecl  Ihe  heallh  of  Ihe  boys,  l'robably,  too,  a 
light  vcgotable  diet  and  the  exiiosed  and  draughty 
nature  of  ail  Chinese  bouses  make  it  less  necessary  lo 
lake  much  exercise.  But  il  is  dreary  work  in  Iho  bcst 
<'ase,  and  il  is  hard  to  see  how  any  love  of  study  eau  be 
foslered  by  sucli  a  method  of  éducation. 

.\  Chinese  school  is  not  divided  into  classes,  bul  each 
pupil  is  laught  separately  by  Ihe  niaster  ;  nor  are  there 
any  scliool  examinations  al  any  lime  during  the  year, 
aud  consecjuently  Ihere  are  no  prizes  or  rewards  of  auy 
kiinl.  Thus  one  great  elemenl  of  stimulus — niutual 
émulation — is  entirely  wanting.  The  punislunenls  admi- 
iiistei-ed  for  iualtenlion  or  forgetfuluess  var>'  witli  the 
dispositiou  of  lin;  niaster  ;  Iho  mosl  nsual  forni  of 
ciirreclion  for  slighl  otiences  being  lo  rap  the  forehead 
wilh  the  knnckles,  and  if  this  be  imîtlectnal  the  pupil 
is  compelled  lo  stand  to  bis  work.  For  graver  oflences, 
raning  is  l'esorled  lo,  generally  given  on  the  palm  of 
the  luind,  wliile  tlie  worst  punishment  of  ail,  reserved 
for  Ihe  very  refraclory,  is  lo  compel  such  to  kneel  on 
the  Iloor  and  repeat  their  lessous  in  Ihat  attitude.  No 
Chinese  teacher  is  so  foolish  as  to  punish  himself  by 
ilismissiug  any  boy  from  liis  school  ;  ho  finds  it  hard 
enongh  lo  gel  a  living  in  any  case.  On  assembling  in 
the  morning,  the  pupils  firsi  bow  before  the  tablel  of 
Confucius  in  lionour  lo  liis  memory  or  spirit,  and  llien 
sainte  llieir  teacher  in  the  same  way,  after  which  work 
begins.  There  are  uo  primers  in  use  for  the  éducation 
(d'  the  Chinese,  nor  bas  any  altempt  been  made  lo 
shorten  the  laborioiis  Uisk  of  learning  Uw.  cliaraclers. 
A  beginner  is  supplied  wilh  a  number  of  liltle  square 
pièces  of  paper,  on  each  of  which  a  characler  is  writlen, 
and  liis  lirst  work  is  to  learn  Ihe  unknown  sonnd  alta- 
clied  lo  each.  After  the  sonnds  of  a  Ihoiisand  or  more 
characters  bave  been  learned  in  this  way,  lie  advances 
lo  one  of  the  so-called  elementary  books,  the  mosl 
popularof  which  bears  the  litle  of  "  theThrcecharacter 
(.'dassii'."  Tins  Utile  book  contains  aliout  a  thonsand 
rhar.'iclers   ai-r;iuged  in  gronjis  nf  Ihree.   carli    paii-   nf 


Ihree  rhyming  wilh  the  iiext  pair.  The  wliole  of  this 
is  cominitted  to  memory  by  degrees,  and  as  each 
section  is  learnl  the  pupil  'is  called  up  lo  the  master's 
desk  and  made  lo  repeat  it  vcrbalim.  This  they  call  to 
back  the  book,  becanse  the  pupil  lias  to  stand  with  his 
back  turiied  lowards  the  masler  while  repeating  lus 
lesson.  By  the  lime  he  is  aboul  eight  years  old,  sup 
posing  the  boy  lo  bave  entered  the  school  wlien  he  was 
six,  he  is  prepared  to  begin  the  "  Four  Books."  which 
are  slowly  committed  to  memory  as  before.  AU  this 
Unie  the  pupil  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of 
wliat  lie  has  been  reading  ;  so  far,  bis  éducation  bas 
been  simply.  learning  by  rote  pages  and  pages  of  sonnds, 
which  by  constant  revision  become  at  lenglli  so 
ingrained"  into  his  memory  Ihal  lie  is  able  to  repeat 
wliole  books  wilh  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  a  sailor 
telling  tlie  points  of  the  corapass.  And  so  Uic  process 
goes  on  four  years,  instruction  in  writing  being  inter- 
spersed  with  the  reading.  This  is  laught  by  means  of 
large  characters  printed  in  red  ink  which  the  beginner 
bas  simply  to  trace  over  with  a  fine  paint  brnsli.  This 
is  a  very  important  part  of  éducation,  and  in  this  they 
cerlainlV  excel  us,  for  bad  writing  and  bad  scholarship 
are  syuonymous.  The  grealesl  attention  is  paid  lo  the 
wav  the  characters  are  drawn,  unlil  each  stroke  is 
fini'slied  with  the  ntinosl  delicacy  of  louch.  By  the 
lime  a  boy  is  twelve  or  fifleen  years  old,  lie  can  usually 
repeat  the"  greater  part  of  the  principal  classical  books, 
lliougli  slill  ignorant  of  Iheir  contents  ;  and  al  tins  âge 
nnnibers  naturally  leave  school  and  enter  business, 
where  they  are  lauglil  to  calculate  (arithmeUc  is  no 
part  of  the  éducation  of  a  Chinese  scholar),  and  the 
routine  of  their  future  livelihood.  Such  reniain,  to  the 
end  of  their  lives,  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  books 
they  bave  been  for  years  so  diligeully  coramitting  to 
meinory.  Ludicrous  illustrations  of  this  occur  ahnost 
every  d'ay,  when  one  mcets  wilh  numbers  who  are  able 
to  read  ail  Ihe  characters  in  ordinary  vise,  so  far  as 
giving  their  riglil  sound  is  concerned,  bnl  are  as  igiio- 
ranl  of  Ihe  meaning  as  thougli  it  were  a  foreign 
language.  This  is  due  lo  the  fact  Ihat  Ihe  spoken  dialecls 
of  Ciiina  dilfer  so  cousiderably  in  style  from  the  comiio- 
sition  employed  in  books,  and  the  sonnds  in  the  two 
cases  are  alsô  dissiinilar.  Two  native  scholars  are  able 
lo  carry  on  a  conversation  for  a  considérable  lengtli  of 
lime  in  the  présence  of  an  uneducated  man  speaking  the 
same  dialect  as  they,  without  his  having  the  slightesl 
knowledge  of  Ihe'pnrport  of  their  talk.  So,  too,  a 
Chinese  book  read  aloud  even  to  a  Chinese  scholar  is 
qnite  unintelligible,  unless  Iranslaled  into  the  verna- 
cular. 

In  the  case  of  lliose  scholars  who  are  inleiiding  to 
enter  the  public  examinaUons,  the  course  of  study  is 
différent,  and  much  more  exteiided-  After  having  learnl 
by  liearl  several  of  the  books,  he  begins  to  learn  their 
meaning,  and  also  Uie  meaning  of  the  commentaries  on 
Uiem  which  lie  lias  also  previously  memorised.  Side 
by  side  with  Ibis,  he  is  set  to  the  task  of  composing 
essays.  Thèse  essays  are  an  all-imporlant  part  of  a 
scholar's  éducation, "for  by  bis  skill  in  niaking  theni 
he  takes  rank  in  his  examinations,  and  lind  his  position 
in  the  estimation  of  his  friends.  But  a  more  profitable 
method  of  wasUng  Unie  conld  hardly  be  devised,  nor 
can  one  imagine  anything  more  lamentably  void  of 
inleresl  or  use  than  the  tbonghls  expressed  even 
in  the  best  of  Ihein.  The  text  in  ail  cases  is  a  thème 
selected  from  one  of  the  classics,  upon  which  a  séries 
of  remarks  are  strung  togetber  so  trite  and  vapid,  Ihat 
even  in  the  case  of  the  higliest  examinations  the  essays 
wonid  also  disgrâce  a  schoolboy  at  home.  Their  merit 
is  esUiimlcd  \^\  Ihe  ('.liiii(>s(^  accordiiig  lo  iho  alisence  cd' 
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original  ideas  and  of  freshness  of  language.  Tliey 
oiiglit  to  contaia  nothing  for  wliich  you  cannot  give 
llie  proof  froin  books  written  two  or  tliree  luillenniums 
ago,  nor  a  phrase  of  whicli  you  cannol  flnd  the  original 
or  ith.  near  relative,  in  the  same  sonree.  Novelty  or 
individnality  are  the  high  roads  to  disappointment  and 
disgrâce.  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  a  scholar  who  once 
ventnred  ujion  a  différent  interprétation  of  some  of  the 
classics  than  that  contaiued  in  the  standard  comnienta- 
ries,  was  l)L'headed  for  his  pains,  ;uid  is  to-day  regarded 
witli  opi)robrium  by  ail  right-niinded  students. 

By  the  lime  a  pupil  is  ahont  eighteen  years  old  he  is 
able  lo  go  up  to  lus  firsc  exarnination,  although  no 
Hniil  as  regard  âge  is  atfixed  to  any  of  the  officiai  exa- 
iniiiatiiiHs.  The  hours  spent  in  ]}reparalion  for  this 
lirst  li'ial  bave  been  increasing  year  by  year,  iintil 
probably  he  bas  becoaie  accustomed  lo  working  from 
day  break  to  niidnight  ■wilhonl  any  cessation  except  for 
nieals,and  abs(jhUely  without  any  exercise  or  récréation 
wbatevej".  That  snch  is  the  case  inay  be  jndged  from 
Ihe  facl  that,  among  the  models  held  beforc  the  ainbi- 
lious  gaze  of  the  youthfnl  aspirant  are  the  example  of 
devoted  scholai's,  one  of  wliom  gatlicred  the  snow 
logelher  inwinler  that  he  might  read  di>ep  into  the  night 
wilh  Ihe  aid  of  the  light  reflected  from  its  surface, 
while  anothei',  eijnally  poor,  enclosed  innumerable 
(inantities  of  the  fire-fly  in  a  silken  net  in  order  to  study 
wilh  liie  light  aflbrded  by  their  iibosphorescent  flicker- 
ing.  Thi'  lirst  exarnination  is  held  in  tiie  oflico  of  the 
district  magistrale,  after  the  candidate  bas  passed  which 
allowed  Iwo  montlis  to  elapse,  be  [lasses  on  lo  another 
exaniinalion  held  in  a  provincial  town,  of  which  there 
are  some  eigbt  to  Iwelve  in  each  province.  If  success 
fnl  hère,  and  it  is  unusual  to  plnck  any  of  thèse  preli- 
minary  examinations,  the  candidate  enters  for  bis  first 
degree  in  an  exarnination  held  twico  in  every  three 
years,  and  conducted  by  an  Impérial  comniissioncr 
irom  Pékin.  Hère,  if  successful  he  allai ns  a  rank  that 
is  estimated  by  foreigners  as  équivalent  to  onr  B.A.  ; 
in  Chinese  he  is  said  to  be  a  siu-tsay,  or  in  olher  words, 
"  A  culli\aled  talent."  U^ion  the  Iruth  of  Ibis  opinions 
uiay  dilfer  ;  he  receives,  liowever,  a  spécial  but  Ion  for  his 
(•a[i — somewhal  similar  to  a  graduate  in  England  being 
privih'ged  to  wear  a  spécial  bood  to  bis  gown, — he  is 
l'xempled  from  corporal  punishment,  and  if  he  réside 
in  a  village,  obtains  a  Utile  noloriety  for  himself.  By 
lieconiing  a  B..\.,  the  successfnl  stiulent  is  said  lo  bave 
"  entei'cd  the  Guild  of  Learning,"  and  iiow  lakes  rank 
as  a  scholar.  Thèse  and  the  graduâtes  of  higher  rank, 
are  the  meu  \vho  form  the  lilcrati  of  the  country,  ubose 
antipathy  towards  foreigners  and  powcr  of  distni'bing 
Ihe  peace  are  so  violent,  and  oflcn  so  cruelly  manifesled. 
In  Chinese  they  are  called  as  a  class  "  Book  R(\aders,  " 
but  il  is  to  be  feared  they  do  a  great  dcal  else  besides 
readiug  books,  and,  like  the  clerks  of  many  olher 
counlries  and  of  ail  âges,  are  often  prime  movers  in 
fomenting  disturbances  among  the  more  peaceably 
disposed  populace. 

The  cost  of  obtaining  the  first  degree.  i  ani  luld,  is 
at  least  £20,  anil  tins  is  apart  from  ail  previonsexpenses 
inc.urred  by  tuition,  cost  of  books,  &c.  No  émolument 
follows  success  at  this  stage,  but  once  in  every  three 
years  a  more  imi)ortant  examination  is  held  at  the 
capital  of  each  province.  This  is  o[)en  only  to  tbose  who 
are  already  B.  A.,  and  nol  even  lo  ail  of  tliese,  for  local 
examinations  of  the  graduâtes  ol'  the  first  degree  are 
beld  repeatedly,  and  only  the  successful  candidates  in 
liiese  local  examinations  are  allowed  lo  compete  for 
Ihe  higlier  degi-ee.  Thèse  triennial  examinations  in  the 
[irovincial  capital  are  sources  of  immense  excitement  to 
the  friends  of  the  candidates,  and  Ihe  results  ai'e  made 


known  by  the  swiftest  courier,  in  every  bamlet  Ihrough 
'  oui  the  province,  witbin  a  very  few  hours  or  days  of 
the  officiai  announcement.  Success  hère  conféra  the 
degree  of  M. A.,  and  the  graduate  is  called  a  "  Kii-jln." 
or  •' A  promoted  man."  As  yet,  bowever,  his  promo- 
tion brings  him  no  reward  for  his  diligence,  beyond 
the  honour  conferredby  successs,  although  the  expenses 
necessary  to  obtain  this  higher  degree  are  estimated  to 
a  cost  of  £40,  an  enormous  sum  lo  men  who  cousider 
£i  a  monlh  a  satisfactory  income.  The  money  for  ail 
Ihese  examinations  is  raised  by  a  volnntary  contribu- 
tion of  friends — who  feel  promoted  tbemselves  by  the 
success  of  a  relative — or  by  incurring  heavy  defjts 
which  often  remain  unpaid  to  the  end  ot  life. 

It  is  difîicult  to  estimate  wbat  is  the  average  |iropor- 
tion  of  successful  candidates  ;  and  the  average,  moieovei' 
varies  for  différent  provinces.  Only  a  limiled  uumJM'r  is 
allowed  to  pass,  and  the  number  for  each  province  is  ;i 
constant  quantity.  In  this  province  of  Kiangs\i,  wbicii 
is  the  most  densely  populated  of  any  of  Ihe  jirox  inceï* 
in  China,  tberc  are  generelly  ■2^WM  or  4,000  candidates 
for  the  B.  A.  I  am  told,  not  more  than  one-teuthsucceed. 
For  the  iutermediate  examination  of  graduâtes  80  oui 
of  every  300  are  usually  selected  to  go  lo  Nankin,  Ibe 
capital'of  this  iirovince,  to  competetfor  Ihe  higher 
degree.  Nankin  is  the  place  of  exaniinalion  for  the 
adjoining  province,  as  well  as  for  this  one.  and  the 
number  of  studer.ls  assembling  there  at  liie  triennal 
examination  is  estimated  at  from  10,000.  lo  18,000.  of 
which  only  one  in  ahundred  can  hope  lo  be  successfnl. 
In  the  ]irovince  of  Canton,  Dr.  Williams  states  thaï 
there  about  1-2.000  who  bold  the  lirst  degree,  and  be 
mentions  the  number  who  enler  for  their  M.  A.  as 
usually  about,  0,000.  Tln^  size  of  an  examination  hall 
in  Chiiia  can  be  imagined  when  it  is  remembered  Ihat 
a  separate  cell  is  provided  for  the  accommodaliou  ol' 
each  student. 

If  not  deterred  by  expouses,  and  if  anxions  for  officiai 
employment,  Ihose^  who  bave  obtained  their  Maste^'V 
degree' proceed  Ihe  year  aller  to  Pékin,  where  candida- 
tes from  ail  Ihe  18  provinces  are  examined,  about  one 
in  twentv  of  wbom  succeed  in  obtaining  their  doctoratr 
and  are  called  "  entered  scholars.  ''  There  are  about  200 
such  successful  ones  every  three  years.  Thèse  remain 
in  Pékin,  and  aj'e  again  examined  in  the  Impérial  palace 
and  of  the  successful  ones  Ihe  first  lakes  prccedeuee  as 
first  scholar  of  the  Emi)ire  for  that  year,  while  the  i-esl 
obtain  the  degree  or  office  of  Hnnliii,  which  bas  been 
designaled  the  Impérial  Academy,  and  the  memliors  »{' 
which  receive  salaries.  Olher  'examinations  foUow. 
bv  which  still  higher  promotion  lakes  place,  and  Ihe 
officiai  l'ank  of  the  mcmbers  of  Ihe  varions  Goveru- 
meutal  Boards  is  deterniined.  Thus  Ihe  way  is  opeii 
by  a  séries  of  steps  for  the  lowesl  of  the  peuple 
to  rise  lo  the  bighest  officiai  appointnient,  and  lo  oblain 
the  greatest  émoluments  in  the  Empire.  None  but  aciors 
or  tlieir  children,  the  lowesl  grade  of  coolies,  public 
executioners  and  torturers,  and  Ihe  children  of  openly 
immoral  people,  are  ^ireveuted  from  competing  in  any  of 
the  examinations  ;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  a  man 
of  very  low  birth  fiinds  bims(df  siuldenly  elevated  lo 
weallïi  and  honour  by  the  fortunate  success  of  a  clevei- 
son.  But  abilily  is  not  the  only  test  in  thèse  examina- 
tions. Purity  is  nnknown,  excepi  in  sentiuienl, 
and  it  is  to  feared  bribery  is  carried  ou  liere  as  in 
every  direction.  Chance,  too,  bas  much  lo(lo  wilh 
success.  Where  so  large  a  proporliou  necessarily  l'ail  iu 
cverv  exaniinalion,  and  wliert^  Ibe  candidates  are  couu- 
ted  lïy  Ihe  thousaud,il  cannol  liul  belhal  much  dépends 
iipon  wbat  goes  by  the  name  nt  good  luck.  Many  lr> 
for  years  without  siicceeiliiiL:.  and  iu   Ihe   exaniinalion 
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halls  of  China,  as  in  lliaL  ol'  Ihe  Loiidou  Universily,  il 
is  110  uiiiisual  sight  lo  sue  grey-liaired  and  aged  iiien 
niaking  tiieir  iasl  etl'oils  lo  win  success  before  tliey  die. 

Tue  liouoni-  paid  lo  a  successl'ul  candidate  isasloiiisli- 
iag.  Uiappened,  wiiile  at  Soochow,  to  Le  living  opposite 
Ihe  résidence  of  tlie  father  of  llie  student  wlio  was  lirst 
in  thaï  year's  tripes.  The  liouse  was  au  unpreteulious 
oue,  and  Ihe  father  by  no  uieaiis  a  weaLthy  luau  ;  but 
direcLly  Ihe  anuouucemeut  was  luade  of  liis  sous 
success,  ail  the  Mandarins  of  Ihe  cily,  iiicluding,  I 
believe,  the  Viceroy  of  the  province,  came  in  their 
chairs  of  stale  aud  paid  their  respects  to  the  aged  sire. 
Workiuen  were  appoinled  by  the  cily  magistrale  to 
restore  and  decorate  his  lioiise,  aud  the  expeuses  were 
met  froni  the  public  fuuds.  In  Cliina  (ahvays  the  reverse 
of  ûther  lauds)  lionour  is  Iransmilled  iipwards  to  oue's 
anceslors,  not  downward  to  oue's  poslerity  ;  and  so  on 
au  ap|ioiuted  day  au  imposiug  procession  was  foriued, 
il)  which  the  luother  of  llie  lucky  scliolar  occupied  the 
principal  place,  aud  thus  the  cily  was  Iraversed  witii 
luusic  aud  banuers,  aud  otlier  insignia  of  state.  Nor 
did  the  honour  stop  hère  ;  for  days  aud  weeks  présents 
llowed  iu  froui  ail  parts,  aud  ïeasls  were  giveu  iu 
succession,  ail  testifying  lo  llie  respect  felt  by  llie 
Chinese  for  literary  ability. 

The  question  arises  :  Wlial  eau  be  shown  as  Ihe 
resuit  of  tliis  prolouged  study,  aud  of  so  mauy  e.xami- 
uatious  ?  l'^rom  wlial  lias  beeu  said  il  is  hardly  needful 
lo  slale  thaï  a  Ciiiuese  scholar,  liowever  élever  lie  may 
lie,  possesses  scarcely  auy  information  ou  the  luosl 
ordinary  topics.  Of  geography,  liistory,  iigiires,  lie 
kuows  ne.xt  to  nothing  ;  of  the  liislory  aud  uses  of  the 
lonimouesl  oljjects  around  liiin,  or  of  the  structure  aud 
fnuctions  of  his  body,  lie  is  absolulely  ignorant.  Not 
niany  days  ago,  I  was  asked  by  a  graduate,  if  sugar 
was  uot  dug  oui  of  the  earlli  like  a  minerai  ;  aud  I  do 
iiol  suppose  there  is  a  scholar  iu  the  couulry  (uuless  lie 
lias  beeu  specially  tauglit  the  use  of  Ihe  abacus)  who 
could  work  the  simplest  sum  iu  inulliplicaliou  or 
division.  The  synchronism  betweeu  higli  tides  and  llie 
new  or  llie  fuU  moou  bas  beeu  noticed,  bul  uo  oue  lias 
\enUired  to  suggest  auy  dependence  of  the  oue  upou 
llie  olher.  The  e.\teiit  of  a  scholar's  inforuialion  upou 
nlher  subjecls  leads  liiui  to  suppose  that  the  earlli  is 
lield  iu  ils  [ilace  by  au  intangible  substance,  called  chi: 
aud  the  idea  that  China  is  the  central  kiugdom  of  the 
world,  ail  olher  counlries  beiug  rauged  round  as  Ihougli 
tribulary  aud  dépendent,  is  too  lirmly  embedded  iu  llie 
jiopular  mind  to  Ije  easily  eradicaled.  Tliough  the 
information  imparted  by  the  présent  mode  of  éducation 
is  so  sleuder,  it  seems  tiiat  the  training  dues,  ueverlhe- 
less,  develop  a  liigh  standard  of  intelligence.  The  only 
need  is  lo  direct  it  to  useful  objecls.  The  memory,  as 
eau  be  readily  sujiposed,  is  streuglheued  oui  of  ail 
proportion  lo  the  olher  facullies  of  the  mind.  Nolhing 
is  more  astonishiug  than  the  retentive  power  of  a 
Chinese  scholar.  Oiieii  auy  of  the  leadiug  classics  aud 
ri'ad  lialf  a  dozcu  words,  aud  lie  will  take  up  the 
sentence  and  go  ou  repeating  the  foUowiug  paragraphs 
Word  for  word.  No  matler  what  passage  be  read,  be 
w  ill  be  aluiosl  sure  lo  tell  you  where  it  is  lakeu  froiu, 
and  what  is  ils  conte.xl,  aluiosl  iuslaulaueously.  Read- 
ing  the  Chinese  chissics  witli  a  teacher,  it  is  quite 
coinmou  for  liim  to  sit  witli  no  book  liefore  him  ;  but 
if  a  Word  be  luissed,  or  a  charucter  be  uiislaken,  lie 
will  correct  him  without  amoment's  hésitation.  Once, 
when  speakiug  to  him  of  his  memory,  lie  laughed  and 
said,  ''  That  is  nothing.  I  can  say  it  backwards,"'  and 
lo  !  lie  begau  al  the  end  of  Ihe  chapler  aud  proceeded 
lo  repeat  it  liackwards.  So,  too,  in  the  case  of  onr 
unlivi' pri'.!ciii'i-s  :  inany   oflhem   are  walldng  (Nincor- 


(lances.  Meuliou  an  incident  in  the  Gospels,  and  they 
can  in  most  cases  tell  the  book  and  the  chapler,  in  a 
way  Ihat  is  marvellous  to  a  foreiguer  accuslomed  to 
Iheuse  of  a  "  Crudeu  "  or  othersimilar  aid.  Owiug  to 
tins  sysleu  of  éducation  the  mmd  is  not  synunetrically 
Iraiued,  and  the  inventive  and  assthetic  sides  seeni  to  lie 
cspecially  repressed.  Il  bas  generally  beeu  supposed 
that  the  great  stimulus  lo  literary  pursuits  is  a  désire 
of  oblainiug  oiiice  aud  weallh  ;  but  this  luay  well  be 
called  in  question  when  the  small  proportion  ofscholars 
who  reap  such  benelll  froiu  their  learuiug  is  reuieinbe- 
red.  Except  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  in  office,  a 
a  scholar  is  generally  poôr,  and  indeed  lie  is  unfllted 
by  his  training  froiu  earning  a  livelihood,  save  the 
precarious  oue  of  teaching  or  doctoring,  while  the 
diguity  of  his  position  is  such  as  to  forbid  his  ever  tur- 
uiug  to  business.  This  fact  accounts  in  a  uieasure  for 
llie  immense  number  of  schools  that  e.xist  throughout 
the  empire,  aud  which  renders  so  unuecessary  any  such 
System  as  that  recently  adopted  iu  Euglaud. 
"  Such,  in  briefest  outliue,  is  the  mode  of  éducation 
thaï  prevails  in  this  most  paradoxical  of  ail  nations.  It 
lias  the  recomineudation  of  âge,  for  iu  uiaiiy  of  ils  main 
fealures  it  lias  existed  for  nearly  twelve  centuries  ;  bul, 
like  a  great  maiiy  aucient  thiugs,  il  is  losiug  ils  flavour. 
That  llie  benefils  of  éducation  are  more  widely  ditl'used 
throughout  China  than  Europe,  is  aluiosl  cerlaiuly  not 
the  case  ;  but  no  such  stalistics  bave  beeu  coUecled  as 
lo  render  an  opinion  trustworthy.  Such  as  itis,  ils  work 
is  doue,  and  ils  end  is  doomed.  The  deuiands  of  the 
Goverumeut  fur  men  wilh  a  scientilic  éducation,  and 
llie  heavy  pressure  that  is  beiug  exerted  ail  along  the 
line  of  Chinese  habits  and  beliefs,  are  slowly  but 
iuevilably  breakiug  up  the  solidified  institutions  and 
cusloms  of  the  pasl.  Whether  the  nation  contains 
éléments  capable  of  recoustructiou  and  renewal,  is  a 
question  impossible  as  yet  lo  aiiswer  ;  but  oue  Ihing  is 
certain,  that  China  as  it  bas  beeu — the  China  we  kuow 
and  see  lo  day — will  soon  be  no  longer  in  existence, 
and  ils  présent  forin  will  then  be  regarded  ouly  as  a 
\^■ondrous  luonumenl  of  llie  pasl. — [ArgonaïU.) 


Objevt-L.CMsoii  Teiteliiiig  at  (be  (Jenteuiiial. 

The  iiecessily  of  objecl  teaching  is  uow  au  ackiio\\  - 
ledged  fact.  Il  lias  beeu  demouslrated  that  the  future 
progress  of  our  couulry  and  the  advaucemeut  of  com- 
merce are  dépendent  upou  the  progress  of  science.  At 
the  hrsl  Uuiversal  Exhibition,  iu  1851,  Brilish  mann- 
faclurers  were  surprised  lo  liud  compelilors  froin  olher 
nations  exhibiling  goods  superior  to  their  owu,  beloiig- 
ing  lo  a  class  of  which  liitherlo  they  hadbeen  proud  as 
a  nation.  They  did  not  despair,  but  to  overcoiue  the 
difliculty  they  established  schools  of  art  aud  design, 
and  otfered  reward  for  the  besl  niethod  of  teaching 
practical  science.  What  Euglaud  did,  wo  require  to  do. 
We  uiusl  iiiake  science  more  popular  wilh  our  youlh 
Il  must  be  siuipliiied,  so  as  lo  call  forth  the  observant 
faculty  of  very  young  childreu.  They  will  eventually 
develop  the  perceptive  facullies  aud  iuvestigaliug  éner- 
gies of  our  youlh  as  they  grow  uii,  and  make  tlieui 
practical  peuple.  We,  of  course,  cousider  the  whole 
Exhibition  oue  liuge  objecl-lesson,  from  which  we 
shall  acquire  practical  information  which  is  worlh  to 
this  couulry  weallh  uutold.  It  is  impossible  to  esliniale 
the  value  liiiscouiparisou  of  Ibe  productions  of  différent 
counlries  will  prove  eveu  to  our  owu  community.  We 
can  compare  ihe  artistic  designs aud,the  fine  wo'rkman 
sliip  sri  sidllfully  execnicd  liy  lin'  ai-lisnus    of  difrereiU 
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nations.  It  behoves  us,  however,  to  do  something  more 
Ihan  ihis.  We  must  provide  the  requisites  i'or  the 
advancenient  of  onr  cliildrcn,  not  only  that  they  may 
keep  pace  Avith,  but,  if  possible,  talve  prccedcnce  in  Ihe 
l'utiire.  We  hâve  careiiilly  examined  tlie  varions  edu- 
calional  exhibits  to  asccrtain  vvliat  onr  educationalists 
are  doing  in  tliis  respect,  and  are  to  pleased  to  tind  tliat 
niany  ol'  oiir  States  Iiave  adoptcd  the  Kindergarten 
System  for  very  yonng  chihlren  ;  but  that  seems  to  be 
the  e.xlent  of  Iheii'  object  leacliings.  The  conntry  that 
exhibits  theiinest  eoÙeclion  of  educalionalappliance  for 
tliis  ini[torlant  Ijranch  of  edneation  is  Ontario.  Tlie 
exhibits  of  tlie  Canadian  School-a])paratus  Manufactn- 
l'ing  tlompany,  of  Toronto,  in  the  Ontario  éducation 
(lepartment  in  the  Main  Ikiilding,  bave  received  the 
international  judges'  award  for  Iheir  excellence  and 
clieapuess.  The  System  adopled  by  them  to  leacli 
natural  bistory  is  acknowledged  to  be  snperior  lo  the 
old,  dry  nu'thod  by  books  and  charts  ;  instead  thereof 
they  teach  from  nature.  For  exaniple,  takebotany  : — 
They  bave  cabinets  containing  the  raw  and  mannfac- 
tured  material,fronivvhich  the  childisgradnally  broughl 
to  nnderstand  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  plant  examined. 
Siipposing  llie  object  to  be  wheat,  spécimens  of  the  seed, 
bran,  llour,  l)iscuit,  macaroni,  straw,  stravv  plait,  straw 
liapcr,  t^c,  are  exhibited,  and,  as  they  are  properly 
classitied,  they  not  only  are  useful  to  teach  yonng 
children  Ihe  importance  of  common  things,  but  they 
impart  an  iuip.ortant  lesgon  in  botany.  Thèse  cabinets, 
containing,  ou  the  average^OO  siiecimens  illnstrative  of 
Ihe  animal,  vegetable,  and  minei'al  kingdoms,  are  sold 
at  -512  eacli.  The  models  exhibited  by  the  companyfor 
teaching  pliysiology  and  anatomy  are  snperb.  More 
information  eau  be  gained  of  tho  true  position  and  the 
birination  of  the  organs  of  circulation  and  respiration, 
Ihe  necessity  of  clcanlincss,  the  importance  of  attention 
II)  the  teeth,  is.c.,  by  stndying  Ihesc  models  for  a  fevv 
jionrs  Ihau  eau  fie  oLitained  from  books  in  years  of  close 
study.  Their  System  of  teaching  chemistry,  too,  is 
considered  by  experts  to  bevery  superioi'.  This  science 
is  so  simplilied  that  children  can  perform  experiments. 
Tlicy  bave  a  laboratory  for  boys  and  girls — price,  $2 
eoutainiug  cliemicals  and  apparatns  lo  perform  over 
120  expei-iments  in  chemistry,  manufactures,  domestic 
economy,  physiology,  ivc.  btudenis'  laboratories  are 
supplied  atiBG  each,  with  a  book,  to  perform  2U0  experi- 
ments. The  laboratories  for  leachers  and  normal-school 
students,  price  S 12  each,  arc  marvelsofcheapness.  They 
contain  jill  the  chemicals  and  apparatns  lo  perform  the 
(irdinary  experiments  wilh  the  nielalloids  as  fonnd  in 
elcmentai'y  books  on  chemisiry.  We  bave  uo  doujjt 
Ihat  lins  important  branch  of  slïnly,  which  is  the  key- 
slouc  to  onr  maunfnctnres,  will  receivc  animpclusand 
liecome  one  of  Ihe  necessai'y  si  n (lies  inourschoo!  systcm, 
as  we  nnderstand  several  of  onr  ncigiiboring  Slalcs  bave 
already  ordered  samples  of  lhes(^  lalioralories  for  the 
jmrpose  of  introdncing  lliem  into  ibeii-schools.  We  wisli 
Ihe  Canadian  Scbool  Apparatns  Company  sui'cess  in 
Iheir  new  enterprise,  and  shall  lie  glad  if  they  consent 
lo  Die  Avishes  of  some  of  onr  promineut  educationalists 
liy  eslablishing  a  nuinul'actory  in  tlie  United-States. — • 
l'hiladelphhi  Press 


Tlio  i!>civnc-«  of  TeiicliiiiK:. 

The  Spi.clalor^  {Loiu/un,  Engliind^  lias  Ihe  lulluwiiig 
si'iisible  remarks  on  the  Sciimco  of  Teaching  : — 

Il  is  remarkahle  Ihat  •'  Padagogik,"  or  the  Science  of 
Teaching,  bas  never  yet  heen   thonght  worlliy    iii  Ibis 


conntry  of  formai  récognition  as  a  subjecl  of  académie 
insiruction.  The  lawyer  is  presumed  lo  study  the 
principles  of  jurisprudence,  and  the  médical  sludenl  to 
îearn  anatomy  and  therapeatics  ;  provision  is  made  in 
universities  and  collèges  for  professional  instruction  of 
this  kind,  and  even  for  those  prelections  on  theology 
and  pastoral  work  which  are  presnmably  necessary  foi' 
the  skilled  minister  of  religion.  But  for  the  spécial  aid 
of  one  \\\\o  is  to  dévote  biinself  to  Ihe  profession  of 
scbool-keeping,  no  jirovision  vvhatever  lias  yet.  becii 
fnrnishedby  lin?  universities.  There  is  among  scholars 
a  vague  impression  thaï  teaching  is  not  a  science  lo  be 
studied,  nor  an  art  to  be  learned  by  systematicpractice, 
but  a  knack,  which  cornes  easily  to  meii  aiul  womeii 
wlio  know  Ihcir  snbject,  and  are  in  earncst  iii  Iheir 
\\'ish  to  teach  it.  (îiven  a  wcll-instrucled  inasler,  a 
good  text-])ook,and  an  obedient  pupil,  and  Ihe  teaching 
apparatns  is  presumed  to  be  complète.  Yet  ail  expérience 
proves  that  the  possession  of  knowledgc^is  no  gnarantee 
wbatever  for  Ihe  power  to  impart  it  ;  and  that  tlierc  is 
the  saine  ditft>rence  between  the  skilled  and  the  unskil- 
led  teacher,  as  between  the  trained  and  the  niitraiued 
practitioner  of  any  other  art.  Mnch,  nndoubtedly,  of 
this  dillerence  coines  from  tempérament  and  natural 
aptitude,  from  the  intellectual  and  moral  sympalhy 
which  enables  some  ineii  and  women  to  know  what  is 
going  on  in  Ihe  interior  of  a  childs  mind,  and  lo  adapt 
their  instrnction  in  accordance  with  sucli  knowledge. 
No  mère  study  of  methods  will  ever  place  one  Avho 
lacks  thèse  fiuer  instincts  on  a  level  with  one  wlio 
[lossesses  them.  Nevertheless,  there  are  right  ways  and 
wroiig  ways 'of  presenling  truth  ;  there  are  princiides 
underlying  every  rule  of  practice  which  a  good  teacher 
adopts,  and  the  investigation  of  them  is  not  wilbonl 
great  value.  To  the  avcrage  schoolmaslm' sucli  kinn\  I- 
edge  is  indispensable,  as  a  means  of  saving  him  frinii 
mistakes  and  enabling  him  to  économise  bis  resources. 
And  even  of  one  wlio  is  exceptionnally  ([ualitied  by 
natural  iusight  and  by  a  love  of  bis  \vork,  it  may  bi' 
safely  said  lliat  bis  work  will  be  done  bctier — asall  Ihe 
work  of  life  is  done  better — in  proportion  to  the  thoughî 
and  study  which  bave  been  devoted  toit,  and  to  Ihe 
degree  in  which  lie  bas  laid  bold  of  Ihe  reasons  which 
make  one  course  of  action  wiser  and  more  practicnlly 
efficient  thaii  anolhcr. 

In  Ihe  sphère  ofprimary  éducation,  this  principle  bas 
been  generally  recognised,  and  the  récognition  ot'il  bas 
been  attendcd  with  the  bappiest  results  The  traiiiing 
collège  System,  ihe  création  of  the  last  Ihirly  years.  was 
partly  founded  and  alniost  wholly  snstained  and  deve- 
loped  by  thé  opération  of  the  f^ducation  Department  of 
Ibe  Privy  Conncil.  Il  bas  been  praclically  limitcd  in 
ils  oticralinns  lo  Ibe  leachers  of  scliools  for  the  poor 
nnder  Government  inspeclinn,  Yet  wilbin  that  range 
ils  resnils  hâve  Iteen  very  rcniarkablo.  The  clnss  of 
agents  whom  it  lias  emiiloyed  was  not  the  most  promi- 
siiig.  The  early  advanlagi^s,  the  knowledge  of  the 
world,  andUiegeiiiM-al  cnltnr(>  of  thecerlilicaled  teacher, 
bave — as  is  well  known — been  coniparalively  sniall. 
Ile  bas,  however,  proved  himscdf  lo  bi-  a  most  valnabb 
public  servant.  Jlis  knowledge  may  nul  1h'  («xtensive, 
but  what  lie  knows  lie  can  leacli  ;  and  lu'  bas  acquired 
the  art  of  organising  and  managing  a  selioul,  and  of 
giving  certain  useful  insiruclion  lo  Ihe  larges!  number 
(5f  scholars  in  the  shorlesl  possible  lime.  No  one  who 
bas  had  opporlunilies  of  compariiig  the  elenientar>- 
schools  of  the  preseni  with  Ihose  of  lin;  past  can  l'ail  to 
[)erceive  the  (mormons  dilference  between  them  ;  nor 
lo  donbt  that  in  lin.  trained  and  certilicated  teacher  ^\•c 
bave  a  higlily  eiTicieiil  instrument,  wbose  elliciency  is 
mainly  duo  to  the  syst(nnalie  slud\'  ol  Ihe  art  and 
seieiii'e  of  bis  [irofession. 
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Why,  mulalis  mutaiulis,  the  saine  expérience  sliould 
iiot  be  foiind  to  prevail  in  tlie  région  of  secondary  and 
iiigher  education.il  isdifficnlt  lo  iinderstand.  Relalively 
to  the  work  he  lias  to  do,  the  teacher  of  Latin,  of 
inathenialics,  or  of  science,  would  fiiid  tliat  a  knowledge 
of  the  best  rnles  of  practice  which  expérience  can , 
fiirnish,  and  of  theprinciplesand  reasons  which  justify  i 
thèse  rnles,  wonld  be  jnst  as  helpfnl  as  to  the  teacher  | 
in  a  national  school.  Many  of  the  traditional  niethodS: 
iii  lise  in  grammar,  coUegiate,  and  private  scliools  are 
utlerly  indefensible  ;  Ihey  arc  wearisorne  and  clnnisy, 
lliey  deaden  the  intellectùal  aclivity  of  the  scholar,  and  . 
they  terribly  waste  his  lime.  The  dne  co-ordination 
iuuï  relative  importance  of  snbjects  are  nialters  on 
which  the  minds  of  few  schoolniasters  seeni  to  havc 
heen  cxercised  :  il  is  generally  considered  enough  if 
eacli  teacher,  whethcr  at  tlie  head  of  the  school  or  in 
the  position  of  a  snbordinate,  knows  the  particniar 
niatter  on  which  lus  own  lessons  are  given.  And  inas- 
inucli  as  the  préparation  to  be  liad  from  a  training 
collège  bas  hitberto  belonged  to  Ihc  lower  class  of 
leachers,  who,  botli  in  scholarship  ami  in  social  position, 
are  presnniably  inferior  to  the  teachers  of  secondary 
si-hools,  it  bas  corne  to  be  considerL-d  iiy  the  latter  tliat 
they  could  iiot,  without  loss  of  caste,  snbniil  to  the 
sanie  discipline.  Fasbions  sekloin  extend  npwards.  and 
it  is  in  every  way  a  misfortune  for  the  teachers  profes- 
sion tlial  the  practice  of  systemalic  training  bas  begiin 
at  its  lowcr  end,  and  is  still  iiopnlarly  snpposcd  to  be 
approin-iate  rather  for  jiriniary  tlian  for  secondary 
scliools. 

The  tnie  coirective  l'or  tliis,  is-  to  recognise  the  need 
lor  siich  training  as  part  of  the  ciirricnliim  of  instriic-/ 
tion  for  nien  who  are  [)rocecding  to  a  University  degree, 
and  are  Lntending  lo  take  iipon  Iheinselves  the  oUice  of 
teacher  iu  bigher  scliools.  Ami  the  IJcU  Trustées 
tleserve  Ibe  thanks  of  the  public  for  llius  eslalilisliiiig 
for  the  liist  lime  a  professorsbip  of  Education,  and  in 
connection  wilh  the  sludies  of  a  niii\crsily.  Professer 
lyaiirie  nrges  wilh  triitli  that  "  a  s[iecialisl  training 
collège  does  nol  answer  the  saine  pnrposes  as  a  univer- 
sity. The  broader  culture,  the  freer  air.  the  higher 
aiins  of  tbc  latter  givc  lo  it  an  educational  inllnence 
which  siiecialisl  collèges  can  never  exercise."  And  lie 
proceeds,  willi  great  clearness  and  force,  to  show  wliat 
are  tbe  poinls  of  contact  between  a  Irue  science  of 
éducation,  and  psycbology,  physiology,  and  sociology  ; 
and  iiow  ihe  niaterials  of  its  teaching  mnsl  be  drawn 
nol  only  froni  the  practice  of  the  scbool-rooni,  bnl  from 
philosophy  and  from  the  ricli  domain  of  bisloi  y. 

It  would  be  easy  for  a  Professor  of  lùlucaliou  lo  err 
on  the  side  of  over-speculation  and  of  snbtielit's  aljont 
mental  processes,  and  Ihus  lo  '■  iind  no  end,  in  wander- 
ing  maz2s  lost."  and  to  forgel  llial  lliougb  éducation 
is  undoubtedly  a  science,  it  is  yet  in  a  still  more  inipor 
tant  sensé,  an  art.  And  in  a  professorial  chair  in  Kdin- 
bnrgli  or  St.  Andrew's,  the  English  teacher,  who,  as  a 
rule,  distrusts  ail  théories,  will  be  api  to  suspect  ibe 
prevalence  of  lliis  fault.  In  the  bands,  however,  of 
two  men,  each  so  difl'erently  and  yet  so  fnlly  eqnipped 
for  his  work  by  long  and  varied  expérience  of  scliools 
as  Mr.  Laurie  of  Edinburgb,  and  Mr.  Meiklejobn  of  St. 
Andrews,  we  bave  some  righl  to  hope  that  the  practical 
bearings  of  the  pédagogie  science  on  the  actnal  work 
of  the  scboolroom  will  nol  be  lost  sighl  of.  Meanwhile. 
any  help  which  may  comc  from  Scolland  towards  Ihe 
solution  of  Ibis  serions  practical  .problem  will  be 
thankfnlly  welcomed  by  the  more  Ihonghtful  of  the 
schoolmasters  and  mistresses  in  this  part  of  the  island. 
.\  grave  responsability — of  which  indeed  Mr.  Laurie, 
for  his  own  part,  appears   fnlly  conscious — rests   npou 


tbe  lirst  adventurers  inlo  this  new  and  difïicnll  lield  of 
acaderaii'  work.  Tlieir  success  would  go  far  to  remove 
from  Ihe  teacher's  profession  tbe  reproach  of  empiricism, 
and  would  perhaps  in  lime  eveii  reconcile  Ihe  English 
pédagogue  to  a  wholcsome  innovation  of  a  like  kind  in 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  themselves 


TlïC  Prt'ss  «Il  li«lut'alioii 
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A  goùd  discipline  being  establislied,  Ihero  is  nolbing 
more  important  to  the  well-appearing  ofyonr  school 
Ihan  Ihe  to7ie  of  vo/'ce  w'iih  which  the  recitations,  iMc. 
are  rendered.  It  is  absolutely  astonishing  liow  ninch 
more  the  upper  notes  of  Ibegamutare  in  réquisition  by 
the  pupil  than  the  lower  I  Shonld  you  ask  a  question  of 
any  one,  the  voice  is  low  in  answer,  perhaps  iinpressing 
you  with  ils  quality  of  sweetness  rather  than  otherwise. 
JBul  its  naturalness'all  disappears  the  minute  the  class 
is  up  for  récitation,  and  in  its  place  the  most  disagreea- 
ble  artificial  tone  that  can  be  imagined.  How  they 
manage  to  drifl  into  such  is  really  a  matter  of  wonder 
Il  is  to  be  noticed  from  the  lowest  grade  of  tbeprimary 
up  throngli  ail,  till  they  become  ashamed  of  it,  and 
then  it  ail  has  has  to  be  unlearned.  Now  the  teacher 
is  alniost  entirely  to  blâme  if  his  artificial  manner 
become  a  fixed  habit  for  it,  as  well  as  many  olher 
unpleasant  things,  is  nothing  but  habit  ;  there  is  nolbing 
about  il  nalural  or  necessary.  When  George  McDonald 
was  bcre,  it  was  my  great  pleasure  to  listen.  to  his  lec- 
tures, and  truly  his  voice  was  a  marvel  of  sweetness; 
ricli  and  inelodious  wilh  no  harshness,  it  flowed  like 
a  rippling  brook,  ronnded  and  pure  in  liqnid  tones. 
1  remember  that.  elnring  one  of  the  lectures,  heleaned 
over  the  desk,  and,  looked  upon  an  audience  he  would 
bave  been  proud  to  know  personally  for  its  quality,  lie 
pleaded,  ^erx"  impressively.  with  them,  especially  Ihe 
younger  portion,  to  cultivate  the  lonc  ofthe  voici',  saying 
that  that,  more  llian  any  other  accomplishment,  '•  told" 
marvellously.  I  wonder  whal  he  wouldsay  concerning  il, 
if  he  should  enter  one  ofonr  lower  scliools  !  Il  would  be 
worth  your  while  to  make  a  point  of  watching  the 
conntenances  of  your  children  as  they  receive.  and  gel 
ready  to  reply  to,  your  questions,  Mind  you,  the 
question  niust  concern  some  sluclij,  for  the  instant  yoii 
ask  any  ni  lier  the  tn>ir  is  al  right  1  First,  the  slioulilers 
spring  up  :  liie  head  takes  another  poise  ;  the  forehead 
contracls,  .-ind  in  many  cases  shows  more  wrinkles  than 
the  grandfather's  ;  the  eyes  shul  nearly  togcther  ;  the 
nioiilh  opens,  and  then,  forlli  from  llie  cavernons  deplhs 
there  poiirs  a  sonml  whii;h.  a  million  limes  repeated. 
would  alisolnlely  make  ihe  nations  tremble  ;  the  hody, 
Ihe  wliile.  swaying  like  a  reed  in  the  wind  from  llir 
'mère  force  of  llu>  elfort  !  I  bave  caught  myself  woiide 
ring  if  the  slioul  lliat  razed  Jéricho  was  raised  (?i  iu 
this  manner  1 

Some  lime  since.  during  0110  of  Prof.  L.  W.  Masou's 
valnable  talks  on  music,  lie  illuslrated  upou  the  black 
board  tbe  pilcli  of  the  voice  and  the  varied  tones  used 
in  spelling  tbe  word  "  thunder,  "  for  instance,  and  it 
was  perfect  ;  one  could  hardly  keep  from  laughing  as 
he  looked  at  the  scale  and  recognised  the  truUi  of  llif 
assertion.  Il  seems  to  make  no  différence  at  ail  whal 
Ihe  class  exercise  is  ;  each  and  every  one  is  rendered  in 
about  the  same  way,  and  if  you  lak(>  no  notice  ofii. 
the  voice  rises  higher  and  higher  in  tlie  scale  till  there 
is  no  knowing  where  il  would  go  In  if  the  word  or 
sentence  did  nol  come  to  an  end.    Il  is  curions,  inn.    in 
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note  Ihe  inflccUon  of  voice  iu  varions  scliools.  I  knew 
one,  not  long  ago,  whero  every  boy  ended  every 
sentence  lie  uUered  (excepling  only  tlie  reading  lesson,) 
and  every  answer  lo  every  qneslion,  witli  llic  risiivj 
inllectiou  ;  and  wliat  is  more  cnrious  slill,  tlie  lialjit 
was  exclusive  to  Uuit  school,  lliongli  it  was  only  one 
of  many,  and  tlie  cliildren  ol  ail  alwaysmixed  togetlier 
at  play.  Anotlier  very  peculiar  habit  is  tlie  ending  of 
an  answer  in  tlie  minor  kcy,  rather  tlian  eoming  down 
l'air  and  s(juare  in  tlie  major.  In  music  the  minor  is 
ycvy  swect  and  imijressive,  fiUing  the  soûl  fuU  of  tender 
Ihrills  ;  but  when  it  conies  to  a  wide-awake  récitation, 
wliere  yon  waiit  the  knowledge,  and  the  expression  of 
it,  clear  and  determined,  liiej'e  is  no  merit  in  it  ;  it 
saveurs  of  weakness  and  indécision.  I  wish  it  were 
possible  to  give  an  illustration  of  sounds  in  words.  but 
as  I  cannot,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  pronounce  any 
Word  of  two  syllables,  pitrhing  ono  syllalile  on  do  and 
Ihe  other  on  la  of  tlie  key  of  A  sharp,  and  you  will  get 
al  my  nieaning. 

(Vwn  ont  tables  in  aritlunetir,  and  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible lo  induce  a  conversational  tone  ;  but  stop  a  cliild  in 
Ihe  midst  of  il,  and  ask  liini  the  same  question,  instantly 
liis  voice  desrends  in  the  ganiut  the  number  of  tones 
icijnisite  to  put  it  it  on  a  par  with  your  owii,  and  his 
answer  is  evei-ytliing  you  could  wish  as  to  quality  of 
Sound — gentleand  siiioolh,  Init  manifeslly  arriving  at 
it  at  the  expense  of  a  good  deal  of  lireatii  stockcd  up 
for  liis  effort  !  But  tliat  acconiplishcd,  at  it  lie  goes 
again,  and  tliis  lime  Ihe  contrast  is  thegreater,  because 
)  ou  bave  liad  a  glimpse  of  wlial  he  is  capable  of  !  Of 
riMii'se,  tliis  is  coloured  soniewhat  liiglily,  but  it  lias 
In  lie  so  to  arrest  the  alleiilion,  though  ail  will  bearme 
oui  in  tlie  main  facts.  Il  is  ail  wrong,  and  there  are 
many  reasons  wliy.  Kven  if  it  were  agreealile  and 
|ileasanl  lo  the  leacher, — which  the  saints  forbid  !  for 
i  should  dislike  niuch  to  ilnd  one  whose  ear  is  so  attu- 
mimI  lo  harsh  sounds  Ihat  she  is  llius  salislied — it  is 
injn lions  lo  the  child  ;  the  voii'e  is  really  injured  in  ils 
i|iialily  !))•  Ihe  arlificial  straiu  upon  il  ;  Ihe  délicate 
iiigans  of  the  throat  are  not  niade  for  such  a  use,  and 
it  wouldn't  Le  too  iiiucli  to  suggest  that  tins  laborious 
and  unnatural  exertion  lias  sonielhing  to  do  with  Ihe 
lliroal  diU'cullies  and  affeclions  lo  which  ail  school 
<  hililren  are  so  liable.  Buleven  if  il  iloesno  i-eal  liariii 
l'veii  if  Ihe  leacher  is  indifferenl  lo  il  as  far  as  she 
herselfis  concerned  ;  and  i'\  imi  if  Ihe  cliildren  lilu-  it 
iietler  theniselves,  which  I  can'l  belive,  nolwilhstanding 
it  is  so  universal,  it  is  yet  detriinental  to  Ihe  school  as 
Il  school  ;  it  makes  Ihings  look  as  if  Ihey  ran  as  in  ruts, 
— as  if  il  was  the  saine  Ihing  over  and^  ovcu-  again  ail 
Ihe  lime,  and  as  as  if  there  neither  was  nor  could  be  any 
progress.  Now.  as  Ibis  is  the  âge  of  progress,  an  impro- 
M'inent  in  Ibis  direction  isvery  much  lobedesired  and 
hoped  for.  Tlie  voice  shonhl  not  be  niised  so  fearfuUy 
lieyoïid  ils  natural  incUnalious  ;  and,  while  I  do  not 
indorse  low  and  guttural  nllcrauces,  I  do  not  l)elieve 
in  shontiiig.  A  child's  voice  bas  not  the  power  orslr(M!glli 
(if  an  elder  person's  ;  il  isfiiier.  more  like  Ihe  vilirations 
ni  a  silver  tliread,  and  to  ti'y  lo  give  il  nialurily  liefore 
nalure  herself  inteiids  il,  is  wrong  ;  it  is  uupliysiologi- 
cal  and  ^ilally  barmful.  Oneof  Ihe  prelliest  fealnres  of 
a  ciass  iu  singing  is  softiiess,  lliiis  hringing  oui  Ihe 
sweetness  of  the  young  voices.  There  cannot  lie  purity 
of  tone  when  Ihe  organs  aie  ail  strelclied  ont  in  Ihe 
Ihroal,  widc  open  for  a  stentorian  shoul.  Isitigne  will 
ansue  much  more  quickly  in  tins  state  of  Ihings,  and 
llien  you  will  wonder  wiiat  makes  your  lillli'  fidlows 
sreni  so  lired.  Thcir  oul-of-door  sliouls  h  dong  lo 
aiiollitu' order,  liiit  do  not  let  Ihem  lie  Iransh'rred  lo 
I  lie  sclioolroom.     There  is  a  litness    in  Ihings,  and    Ihe 


sclioolroom  in  eniinently  Ihe  place  for  gentle  w^ordsand 
sweel,  pure  tones.  How  culpable  we  ail  are  in  tliis 
respect!  I  believe  much  of  this  is  engendered  by  fré- 
quent concert  exercises  ;  it  is  so  easy  to  drift  into  a 
sing-song,  where  many  voices  are  uiiited,eacli  uncoiis- 
ciously  attempting  to  atlune  itself  to  every  other.  Such 
are  valuable  for  many  Ihings,  but  too  much  of  even  a 
valuable  exercise  is  delrimenlal.  Let  the  recitations,  as 
far  as  niay  be  consistent,  be  conversational,  and  iiisisl 
upon  ail  answers  being  given  as  naluralli/  as  possible. 
Thaï  this  is  a  task,  I  know  full  well,  for  I  bave  two  or 
three  whom  I  can  scarcely  ever  make  put  the  voice 
down  al  a  period  without  calling  the  child's  immédiate 
attention  to  myself,  and  indicating  the  downward 
inllectiou  by  a  motion  of  my  hcad  and  band.  There  is 
a  Iheory  in  ail  Ibis,  but,  it  is  nol  ail  tiieory  ;  the  iiractici^ 
is  possible,  and  if  each  leacher  would  attend  syslemali- 
cally  lo  the  (|uality  of  the  tone  with  which  ihe  Utile 
nues  answer  a// questions,  whelherinspelling,  nuinbcrs, 
or  ciniversation,  as  lhe>'  advanceup  through  the  grades, 
this  harshness  and  unnaturalness  will  become  less  and 
less  a  noliceahle  fealiire. — New  EiKjkmd  Journal  of 
Education. 


<iii'l.>s  :it  Kchoul. 

Take  the  case  of  a  girl  of  iifleeii.  (■oiiscienlious  ami 
anxious  lo  inqirove  liersidC.  She  rises  long  beforc  il  is 
liglit  in  the  nioining,  liefore,  peiliaps,  even  Un'  earh 
hour  aiipointed.  She  struggles  with  a  l'eeling  of 
oppression  and  languor  occasioned  by  sleeping  in  Ihc 
same  room  willi  several  other  girls,  and  breathiiig  ail 
niglit  a  vitialed  atmosphère.  The  gas  in  the  room  ih.ies 
not  improve  the  state  of  llu'  air,  and  there  are  no  venli- 
latois  ;  ]ierhaps  even  theregisler  of  the  grate  is  sliut.  In 
ail  probability  there  are  not  adéquate  lubbing  arrange- 
nients  ;  certaiiily  no  bot  waler  is  allowed.  Tlie  poor 
victim  breaks  the  ice  in  lier  jug,  and  uses  as  siiiall  a 
quanlity  as  possible  of  the  liard  waler.  Il  is  notimiud- 
bable  she  lias  inllamed  chiblaiiis,  -which  bave  keiil  lier 
awake  during  half  of  the  night.  Hungry,  slecqiy,  and 
langnid,  she  begins  lier  piano  practice  in  a  room  willionl 
a  lii'e.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  she  is  slupid  with  cold  and 
lias  a  violent  headache.  There  isiio  use  in  complainiiig, 
for  several  of  lier  companionsarein  a  siniilar  condilion, 
and  tliey  sit  down  lo  breakfast  sliivering  in  the  drearx' 
gray  dawn.  After  breakfast  comes  the  monolouous  haif 
hour  walk  which  is  supposed  to  be  good  for  Ihe  heallli. 
liut  seems  only  lo  bave  the  resull  of  faligning  lin' 
cliildren  before  Iheir  day's  work  lias  well  begun.  Then 
comes  a  long  morniug,  in  which  class  succeeds  (dass 
with  scarcely  any  inlerniission  Latin,  Fi'ench,  Germaii, 
music.  drawing,  hâve  ail  to  be  squeezed  in  as  widl  as 
Ihe  other  lessons  which  beloug  lo  a  good  linglish  édu- 
cation. Thèse  nï  llnnnselves  would  be  enough  lo  lill  up 
Ihe  whole  lime.  Aller  an  early  dinner,  if  the  da\-  is 
iiiie,  lliere  is  an  other  dreary  siridl  :  iml  cveiyoïir 
rejoices  if  Ihe  wcallier  is  wel,  for  then  Iheir  is  a  litllr 
lime  for  idleness  or  play.  The  classes  hegiii  again  in 
ihe  afternoon  and  lasl  iinlil  tea-linie  ;  perhaps.  even  afler 
Ihat,  the  prejiaraliou  for  Ihe  iiexl  day  innsl  be  gol 
through.  If  lliere  is  no  hour  before  bedtiine  in  which 
relaxation  is  insisliMl  on,  the  induslrious  girls  will  work 
up  lo  Ihe  lasl  moment,  and  then  dream  half  Ihe  niglil 
of  unpre[iai-ed  lessons  or  problems  Ihey  cannot  solve. 
Tlieir  feverish  restlessiiess  is  Ihe  iiainral  resull  (d' 
ovei'straining  young  brains,  and  not  giving  Ihe  muscles 
vigoroup,  heallhy  exercise.  N'cit  that  much  is  acconi 
iilisheil  aller  ail  in  Ihe  \\a\    dC  li'ariiiim;    l'ar  IVoin   il  : 
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and,  worsl  of  ail,  lliey  arc  iievor  laught  liow  to  learii. 
Tlie  tiinc  giveu  lo  lessons  is  too  long  to  be  advanta- 
goously  eniployed.  It  is  impossiLle  tliat  it  can  bc  good 
lor  eitlier  Ihe  mind  or  body  ol'  a  growing  girl  to  spend 
niue  or  ten  hours  a  day  in  liead  work,  particiilarly 
when  tlie  grcater  part  of  tlie  timo  is  passed  in  an 
m'ercrowded,  stull'y  scliool  room.  Boys  liavc  a  great 
advaiUage  over  girls  in  this  respect.  Tlieir  class  rooms 
are  niiicli  larger,  more  niunerous,  and  better  venlilated. 
They  are  not  liung  witli  curtains,  or  covered  witli 
rarpets  wliicli  can  scarcely  be  kept  free  froni  dust. 
Tben,  too,  boys  liave  another  advanlage  over  girls  m 
lliu  liberty  they  enjoy  during  play  hours.  They  are 
not  constantly  under  iaspeclion.  Their  games  of  cricket 
and  football  are  admirable  touics  after  a  morning  of 
hard  work.  The  healthy  giow  of  exercise  sends  a  fresh 
cnrrent  througli  llie  tired  brain,  and  conipletely  changes 
the  course  of  tlieir  thoughts.  But  of  Ibis  invigoraling 
sensation  the  properly  brought  up  school  girl  knows 
aolliing.  She  is  not  alluwed  towarm  lier  feet  by  a  good 
run  or  her  hands  by  a  bo.xmg-maLcb.  The  nearesl 
approach  sliejever  gets  to  healthy  e.xertion  is  the  weekly 
dancing  lesson.  If  she  is  allowcd  tohave  ridiug  lessons 
lliey  are  not  of  mucli  use,  for  siie  is  proJjaljly  obliged  to 
work  after  hours  to  make  up  for  the  lost  tiuie.  'J'here 
is  cerlainly  no  care  laken  thatsbe  shall  bave  sometliing 
to  eat  and  half  an  hour's  Cjuiet  when  she  returns  home 
lired  after  her  canter.  liistead  of  re>lLng  hei- back  she 
is  perhaps  doomed  lo  an  liour  of-singing,  and  reçoives 
a  scolding  for  not  lieing  in  gooil  voice.  The  culpajjle 
négligence  wilh  regard  tu  tlic  heallh  of  the  girls  in 
niosl  boarding  schools  caunol  be  too  severely  censui'ed. 
Tliere  is  plenty  of  care  and  attention  forthconiing  when 
once  tlie  doctor  bas  to  be.called  in  and  lie  pronounces 
liis  jiatient  really  ill  ;  but  then  it  is  oflen  too  late  to  do 
niuch.  The  seeds  of  future  incurable  delicacy  are  laid 
in  many  cases  fr.om  want  of  a  Utile  tiniely  thoughl,  for 
\\  liich  110  after  kindness  can  conipensale.  Few  school- 
inislresses  bave  any  real  knowledge  of  pbysiology  or 
of  the  laws  of  heallh.  aud  yel  no  wuinan  is  cjualilied 
to  Inive  the  care  of  youiig  people  wlio  is  not  inlimately 
.1  Cl  (  u  ai  11  ledwith  the  gênerai  f  une  lions  of  the  liumaii  body 
and  wilh  the  besl  meansljy  wbicli  to  keepllieni  in  good 
working  order.  She  should  know  how  lo  dislinguisli 
between  irrilability  and  indigestion,  and  between 
idlenessand  illness.  Cliildish  coni[)laiiits  whicli  under 
favoi-able  circumslances  miglit  not  lie  serions  oflen 
become  severe  illnesses  Ijecause  no  ono  lias  sensé  to 
observe  llie  symptoms^vhich  any  ralionalperson  would 
recognize  as  the  precursors  of  some  feverish  disorder. 

The  severity  of  an  attack  of  measles  or  scarlatina 
oflen  dépends  on  the  care  takon  of  the  patient  while  it  is 
incubating.  A  walk  iu  llie  wet  or  a  sleepless  night  from 
iiverwork  niay  indnce  symptoms  lor  whicli  Ihere  is  no 
rare.  Then,  too,  the  mind  requires  as  much  care  as  the 
body.  Il  is  ijuite  possilde  lo  wear  ont  brain  power  by 
uver-stimulation,  and  the  clever  girl  wbo  carriesoii'a 
number  of  [irizes  may  fade  inlo  an  ignorant  coininon- 
place  woinan  wlio  lies  ail  day  on  the  sofa  reading 
novels,  and  is  unable  lo  sleep  wilhont  chloral.  With 
regard  to  llie  intellectual  educalion  given  to  half  the 
girls  in  the  boarding  schools,  il  is  not  too  much  lo  say 
Ihat  it  is  worse  than  none,  for  thereason  lliat  it  disgusts 
the  children  ^vilh  learning.  This  is  of  ail  utliers  the 
one  to  be  avoided.  The  conipulsory  lessons  learnt  al 
school  ought  only  to  be  llie  scalfolding  for  future  build 
ing  up.  That  the  lerm  "  fiiiished  "  should  be  used  of  a 
girl  of  17  shows  the  boUowness  of  the  syslem,  and 
proves  that  the  people  bave,  as  a  rule,  no  idea  of  whal 
(éducation  means,  and  that  tliey  ncvcr  reflecl  wlielher 
Ihe  iiumlii'r  of  liiings  usually  langlil  eau  be  langbt,  pro 


perly  in  the  lime  given.  To  iasisl  that  children  shall 
not  talk  anylhing  but  Frencli  does  not  meaa  that  they 
learn  lo  converse  in  Frcuch.  It  siniply  means  that  they 
are  allowed  to  jabber  a  patois  in  wliicli  gender  aud 
grammar  are  set  al  défiance,  aud  in  wliich  mongrel 
words  are  coined  in  every  sentence  to  save  trouble.  Il 
îueans  that  any  aniount  of  silly  talk  may  be  carried  on 
if  parlly  expressed  in  a  foreign  language.  It  means  thaï 
English  conversation  on  sensible  subjects  is  unkiiown 
and  uncared  for.  Tliere  is  no  allempl  made  al  meals  by 
the  presiding  schoolmislress  lo  inlerest  the  girls  in  the 
topics  of  the  day.  They  never  see  a  news-paper,  nor  are 
they  encouraged  to  supplément  the  ancienlhistory  wilh 
which  they  are  so  plenlifuUy  crammed  wilh  some 
knowledge  of  the  polilical  eveuls  goiiig  on  aron  nd 
Ihem.  AU  that  is  reijuired  of  tlieiii  is  lo  be  able  to  rc 
memjjer  correctly  a  few  hundred  dates,  many  of  them 
quile  un-importanl,  and  lo  commit  to  meinory  the  in- 
correct statistics  of  killed  and  wounded  in  certain 
fanions  bailles.  They  scarcely  know  who  is  Ihe  Prime 
Minisler  :  bave  not  the  foggiesl  idea  as  to  how  their 
owu  country  is  goveriied  ;  do  not  undersland  the  nieaii- 
ing  of  such  words  as  I^oor  Law,  Consols,  Trade  Unions, 
Inconie  Ta.\,  Disestablishinent,  Home  Rule.  A  giid  may 
be  able  to  say  by  rote  ail  the  rivers  of  Europe,  and  \  cl 
nol  to  give  the  faintesl  sketch  of  llie  changes  wliich  iiic 
great  Europeau  wars  bave  made  in  llie  divisions  of  the 
several  ronlries,  nol  oven  of  what  France  losl  by  ils 
campaigii  witji  tlermany.  She  may  bave  learnl  lo  pla\' 
with  tolerable  jjrilliancy,  and  y(;t  not  be  able  lo  give 
cveii  a  sligbl  sketch  of  Ihedilferciice  between  the  musii" 
of  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  or  of  Rossini  and  Wagner. 
She  uiay  bave  arrived  al  compound  fractions  in  lier 
arithmetic  studies,  and  yel  be  incompétent  lo  keep  an 
ordinary  liouse  accounl  book  or  to  make  quickly  a 
simple  mental  calculation.  The  sor tof  knowledge  gai iied 
by  cramming  is  painfuUy  evauescent.  Il  mells  away 
with  want  of  use,  leaving  nolhing  whatever  behind.  To 
relain  for  any  lengtli  of  lime  précise  inforinatioii  on 
any  subject  requires  a  keeii  inlerest  lo  bave  biM'ii 
aroused  in  the  learner,  and  this  is  the  last  Ihiiig  usually 
aiined  al  by  school  IcaiduM-s. — Sulurdai/  Revieic. 


TIsc  Art  ol' 9>i'Ci-!t(ioii. 

One  of  llie  most  singular  iiiconsisteiicics  lo  lie  olisei- 
ved  in  everyday  life  is  found  in  the  dilferenl  maiiner  in 
which  Ihe  babil  of  déception  is  regarded  accordiiig  lo 
the  âge  and  position  of  those  who  praclice  il.  Children, 
as  soon  as  they  become  capable  of  dislinguishiug  riglu 
and  wrong,  are  taught  lo  look  uiion  deceilasone  of  the 
worsl  sins  thaï  can  be  commilled.  Boys  al  school  are 
not  only  taughl  the  beanly  of  triitli  by  their  maslcrs, 
but,  in  a  certain  rough  fashion  révérence  il  aniong 
Ihemsclves.  A  bo\',  for  instance,  who  parades  ostenta- 
tiously  lo  lus  niasler  an  assumed  sleadiness  of  princi|ili' 
and  submissiveness  of  deuieanour  is  very  soon  braiuled 
wilh  the  odious  tille  of  sneak.  On  the  ollier  liand. 
occasions  arise  in  scboolboy  life  when  by  stickiiig  lo  a 
deliberale  falsehood,  a  boy  may  gain  for  himself  Ihe 
réputation  of  a  liero  among  his  fellows.  This,  liowever, 
is  a  détail  of  llie  curions  syslem  of  school-boy  iiioralih  . 
the  unwrilleu  laws  of  which  miglit  alïord  an  interest- 
ing  malter  for  study.  Girls,  it  would  s^eni,  are  more 
inclined  to  untruthfulness  than  boys  ;  but  this  incliu;!- 
tiûii  is  really  very  oflen  the  resull  of  moral  cowardire, 
a  defecl  which  may  be  said  to  ba  as  coinmon  to  bovs 
and  iiien  as  lo  girls  and  wonion.  But  in  the  oie  case 
tliere    are   déterrent    inlliii'iiees,    absent    iu    Ihe    otiier. 
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which  often  lead  to  the  atternpt  at  over-coming  or  at 
any  rate  cont" ealing  this  faiilt.  A  boy  who  lias  invonted 
a  story  to  save  himself  from  a  scrape,  and  is  fouiid  eut, 
is  generally  made  to  feel  in  some  tangible  way  that  lie 
lias  bcen  guilly  of  a  gross  bhinder,  if  not  of  a  crime. 
Ile  becomes  conscioiis  tliat  his  conduct  lias  gained  him 
notliing  but  a  punishment  and  the  scorn  of  the  com- 
munity.  With  girls  the  malter  in  soniewhat  différent; 
sonio  ïorni  of  pnnisbment  may  be  iiillictod.  but  the 
sensé  of  having  doue  a  shaniefnl  tliing  is  lessfreqiiently 
and  less  strongly  inrulcatcd.  A  girl  ^vho  lias  been 
detected  in  a  falsehood  may  be  teased  on  the  subject  by 
lier  companions,  but  she  will  not  be  sluinned  or  des- 
pised.  Thns  slie  is  vcry  likely  to  learn  in  early  life  the 
great  maxim  Ihat  it  is  not  crime  Init  détection  she  ouglit 
to  avoid.  .'Vmong  a  certain  class  of  grown  up  woiiien 
there  is  Utile  more  disgrâce  altached  to  niitruthfulness 
llian  among  girls  ;  and  Ihis  it  niust  l)o  said  is  to  a  great 
<\\tent  the  fault  of  the  mcn,  wlio  so  diligently  assure 
women  that  they  are  by  nature  untnithfnl,  that  it  is 
small  wonder  if  they  end  liy  believing  the  assertion  and 
acting  upon  it.  It  also  occurs  that  certain  women  who 
hâve  cultivated  a  love  for  trnth  becomedisgnstedat  the 
gênerai  weakness  of  their  sex  in  tins  respect,  and  tly  in 
conséquence  to  the  opposite  extrême.  They  judge  it 
îiecessary  to  eniploy  some  strikingmeans  for  convincing 
the  world  that  they  are  not  as  other  women  are,  and 
that  whatcver  they  say  is  trustwortliy,  and  they  there- 
fore  affect  an  irritating  sharpiiess  of  nianner  and  an 
uncomfortable  habit  of  saying  the  most  disagreeble 
things  they  can.  In  order  to  avoid  llattery  they  over- 
whelm  one  with  liitter  criticism.  Perhaps  they  are  how- 
ever  more  tolerable,  itiasmnch  as  they  act  from  prin- 
ciple,  than  the  women  in  tlu;  world  who  are  accom- 
plished  in  the  art  of  déception,  and  employ  ail  its 
resources  to  wouiid  anyoïie  agaiust  whom  they  hav(>  a 
grudge.  Their  words  are  to  those  of  a  woman  who 
llainits  Inn'  tnithfuhiess  in  f)ne's  face  as  the  bile  of  a 
siiake  to  the  chance  blow  of  a  bliidgeon.  Botli,  liowe\er, 
may  bc  said  to  bc  rcsults,  in  ojiposite  directions  of  the 
samo  System  The  dangeroiis  woman  iirobably  iu  the 
uialter  of  untruth  is  she  who,  with  a  l'raiik  niaimer.  a 
pleasant  smile,  and  the  honesl  apitearance  of  lago,  \\  ill 
look  you  full  in  llio  face  and  tell  yon  wlial  she  knows 
to  be  a  delibcrate  lie.  And  such  people  arc;  coinmoner 
Ihan  may  be  suijposed.  inasmuch  as  tiie  fallacy  that  a 
person  skilled  in  the  art  of  dei-e^itioii  cannot  look  otlicrs 
in  the  face  is  still  veiy  generally  enterlained,  although 
il  bas  been  often  eiiongh  (>xposed. 

— Kroni  Ihi.'  Salurdui/  Rcvicv. 


Once  introduced  into  the  school  room  by  the  teacher, 
and  it  is  pretty  certain  to  etTect  ail  the  members  of  tlu; 
school.  The  rumbling  of  distant  thunder,  catervaulings 
or  a  discordant  hand-organ  under  one's  windoAV  grind- 
ing  ont  harmonious  sonnds,  are  pleasant  expériences 
compared  with  the  habituai  scoldings  of  a  teacher. 
confirmed  in  the  use  of  words  that  grate  harshly  upon 
the  ears  of  the  pupils.  We  regret  to  say  that  mauy 
otherwise  excellent  teachers  of  our  schools,  are  victinis 
of  this  disturbiug  habit.  We  think,  also,  that  ladies 
contract  the  habit  more  frequently  than  gentlemen,  in 
the  school  room.  This  may  be  because  they  live  more 
within-doors,  and  are  more  subject  to  the  etfects  of 
over-heated  and  vitiated  atmosphère,  which  istrying  to 
the  nervous  System  and  impairs  the  healthy  condition 
of  the  body.  and  destroys  the  cheerful  and  liveiy  toiie 
of  the  mind.  Possibly  their  natures  are  more  délicate 
and  susceptible,  and  their  sensitiveness  more  easily 
wounded,  than  the  other  sex.  We  remember  that  tln' 
poets  often  sing  of  woman  as  ''  divine;"  but  no  strelch 
of  poetic  fancy  or  soaring  of  the  imagination,  couhl 
convince  us  that  there  was  much  of  rcal  divinity  in  a 
lady  teacher  who  was  habitually  addicted  to  the  babil 
of  scolding  as  a  governing  force  in  the  school  room. 
But  our  courage  fails  us,  aed  we  will  say  no  more,  lest 
some  '■  fair  one"  should  fcrret  ont  our  editorial  retreat, 
and  scold  ns  for  wliat  we  say  about  scolding  ins  chool. 
— Nciv  Enpitinil  Journal  of  Educalion. 


'l'oa<'liers. 

Teachers,  iu  coimiioii  \\ilh  persons  in  llu'  ordinary 
walk  of  life,  are,  more  or  less,  under  the  control  of 
habits  that  exert  a  powerful  inlluence  upon  their  daily 
work.  In  the  school  room,  \\e  knowof  noue  more  per- 
nicious  than  the  habit  of  scolding.  It  is  often  the 
resuit  of  nervousness,  and  an  irritable  condition  of 
l)0th  mind  and  body.  Any  one  weary  is  often  easily 
annoyed  at  the  most  trivial  causes,  and  naturally  more 
liablè  to  commence  fuiding  fault  wilh  lliose  who  are 
wilhin  their  reach. 

Il  is  astonishing  liow  soon  a  teacher  \\  ho  iiidnlges  in 
scolding  at  ail  becomes  addicted  to  il,  and  comfirmed  in 
it.  It  is  a  habit  easily  formed,  and  is  as  iinrcasoning 
as  it  is  unreasonable.  If  is  intluenced  oiily  Ibe  [lerson 
indnlging  in  the  disagreeable  flow  of  irrilaling  words, 
it  would  be  less  obnoxious;  but  it  is  a  rdiilayinns  babil. 


C'oiitiieiii!>>. 

lebraled  Chinese  sage,  bon:  .In m 


(  liinfucius  \\  as  a  ci 
l',),.j.'j|  H.  (',.  His  own  namo  was  "  Kong,"  but  his 
disciples  called  him  ''  Kong-fu-tso"  ((.  c.  Kong,  tlu' 
inaster  or  teacher),  which  the  Jesuit-  missionnaries 
Latiiiized  into  "  donfucies."  His  mother  called  him 
"Kieu"  (lillle  hillock,!  because  lie  had  an  uiiiis\ial 
(devalion  on  the  top  of  lus  forehead. 

We  give  some  of  his  wise  educatioiial  niaxims  : 

1.  The  cultivation  of  the  person  dépends  on  reriilyiuM 
the  mind. 

^2.  The  exiiression, — '' .\s  we  eut,  tlien  lilc,"  indii-ali's' 
the  work  of  learniug  :  "As  wechisel,  and  tlieu  giiiid,' 
indicates  self-culture. 

3.  Great  learning  teaches, — to  illiisirale  ilhisl rions 
virtue  ;  to  renovatc  the  people  ;  aiid  to  rest  in  the 
highest  excellence. 

4.  Without  knowing  the  force  of  words.  il  is  iiit[ios- 
sible  to  know  men. 

3.  Enricli  the  iicoplc.  and  \\hat  more  sball  be  done 
— teach  thoin. 

().  Learn  as  if  >  ou  could  iiol  reach  yonr  objeit.  and 
wiu'O  ahvays  fearing,  also,  lest  yon  should  hjse  il. 

7.  The  scholar  may  not  be  without  breadth  of  niiml, 
and  vigorous  endurance.  His  bnrden  is  heavy  and  his 
course  is  long. 

8.  There  are  hnir  things  which  should  be  tauglit, — 
lettcrs,  ethics,  dévotion  ofsoul,  and  truthfuluess. 

9.  Be  a  scholar  after  the  style  of  lln'  snperim-  inan. 
and  not  after  that  of  [\w  mean  man. 

10.  To  see  whal  is  right  and  not  to  do  it,  siiows  a 
want  of  culture. 


'i'he  grand  [luriiose  of  school  discipline  is  to  train  the 
child  for  future  usefuliiess  ;  not  to  secure  temporar\ 
conformity  to  a  code  of  rc'gniations.  .\  gooil  s(diool 
musl  be  drilliMl    lo   [irunipt  oitedienci'  to  every    word  of 
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i-onunaii(l,  :iot  mercly  for  llio  sako  of  tlio  gooil  ordcr  il 
si'cures,  but  hecause  il  helps  to  foria  correct  lialjits, 
and  briiigs  tlie  silent  forces  of  mental  and  moral  power 
into  snbniission  to  tiie  icill  of  llie  cliild.  In  this  vicw 
llie  cliild  becomes  the  jiionoer  of  a  positive  and  earnest 
maiiliood.  Training  is  dolinite  and  praciical  work,  yel 
witii  resuits  r(_\acl!ing  far  in(o  the  inlinilo  future.  The 
teacher  musl  lead  tlie  way  with  a  ralni,  steady  purposc 
and  yel  witli  a  cnnccaled  energelic  powiM',  J)orn  of  the 
doul)le  sensé  of  duty  and  righf,  wliicli  never  relin- 
(]nislies  a  purpose  wisely  taken.  This  liidden  power 
of  will,  which  does  uot  lire  witli  difiicnlties  nor  cool 
witli  obstacles  or  <lelays,  is  the  glorious  élément  of 
force  which  governs  children  in  a  way  that  will  eaalde 
Ihem  to  govern  tliemselves  in  after  years,  amid  the 
trials  and  temptations  of  after-life.  An  eraincnt  writer 
says,  "  To  reacli  the  porl  of  heaven  we  must  sail  somc 
times  with  the  wind,  and  sometinies  against  it  ;  but  we 
mnsi  sail,  and  uot  drifl  nr  lie  at  anchor." 


If  there  is  any  spliere  of  labor  requiring  absolute  and 
determiued  purpose,  it  is  tlial  of  training  children  by 
the  exercise  of  tlie  trne  governing  qnalities, — among 
which  we  would  namo  steadiness  of  will,  calmness, 
energy,  and  endurance.  Add  to  thèse  éléments  of  char- 
acter  a  love  for  the  work  of  training,  tiiat  begets 
enlliusiasm,  and  the  heart  beats  quickly  under  inspiring 
inllneuce  of  the  great  work  performed.  To  "  irriin," 
a  cliild  for  life's  great  mission  is,  indoed,  a  work  of 
great  respor.sibility. 


A  fcw  wor«Us  oïl  Tiifliej-. 

Turkey,  or  the  Ottoman  Empire,  inchules  large 
portions  of  Ihc  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
and  consists  of  Turkey  Proper,  which  is  under  the 
direct  rule  of  the  sultan,  and  of  numerous  dépendent 
and  tributary  statcs,  governed  by  their  own  princes. 
Turkey  Proper  is  partly  in  Europe  and  partly  in  Asia, 
and  is  divided  into  a  number  of  provinces,  or  ei/alris. 

Tiie  total  area  of  tlie  empire  comprises  i.8i2.()iS 
sipiare  miles,  divided  as  follows  : 

AUEA  l'OPlI.ATION. 

Turl^ev  in  Europe 207,438  fl.800,000 

'■  .Vsia G60,870  10,7.^)0,000 

•■  Africa 943,740  000,000 

1,81-2,048         27,1.10,000 

The  States  dépendent  upon  Turkey  are  eillier  subjecl 
lo  liereditary  chiefs — as  Egypt,  Servia,and  Monténégro 
—  to  élective  rulers,  or  to  viceroys  appointed  by  the 
sultan,  and  thèse  chiefs,  of  whatever  sort,  inuslon  their 
accession,  be  approved  by  llie  sultan,  mnslacknowledg(; 
his  snzerainty,  and  pay  tribute  ;  in  ail  other  respects 
they  are  on  the  footing  of  independent  rulers. 

Turkey  Proper,  as  the  inunediaU^  possessions  of  tlie 
sultan  are  callcd,  isboundedby  tlie  Austrian  dominions, 
Roumania,  and  the  Black  Sea  on  Iho  north  ;  by  Persia, 
Ihe  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Arabian  Désert  on  tlie  east  ; 
ainl  l)y  llie  Red  Sea  and  ils  outlet,  Egypt,  llie  Mediler- 
ranean,  Greece,  Ihe.Adriatic  Sea.  and  l!ie  .\uslrian 
I-]mpire  ou  the  south  and  west. 

Turkey  in  Europe,  tlie  smaller  of  the  Iwo  divisions 
of  Turkey  Proper,  is  generally  liilly  and  undnlating, 
Iraversed  liy  a  monnlain  System  \\iiicli  bas  ils  origin 
in  Ihe  Alps.  \\lio.-('  casIiMii   evleiisiriii.  Ihe  .Iiilian  Aliis, 


enters  the  country  at  ils  north- west  corner,  mus  in  a 
soutli-wesl  direction  as  the  Dinaric  Alps,  keeping 
parallel  with  the  coasl-line,  and  after  enlering  Albania, 
wliere  it  becomes  ^lonut  Pindns,  assumes  an  alniosl 
sonlherly  direction  till  il  reaches  the  Greek  frontiei-. 
This  range,  which  fornis  the  water-shed  between  tlu; 
Adriatic  and  /Egean  Seas,  bas  ils  culminating  point  in 
Mount  Dinara  (7,4-38  feel),  and  sends  ont  numerous 
offshoots  over  Monténégro  and  Albania. 

The  great  river  of  Turkey  is  the  Danube,  which,  with 
ils  tributary,  the  Save,  forms  the  northern  houndary. 
and  receives  in  Turkey  the  Bosna  and  Drina  l'roiu 
Bosnia,  the  ^lorava  froin  Servia,  and  the  Iskra  and 
Osma  l'rom  liulgaria.  The  Marilza,  whoso  basin  is 
formed  by  Ihe  Great  Balkan  and  ils  two  sonth-easterii 
branches,  and  Ihe  Struma  and  Yardar,  in  Macedonia, 
are  also  considérable  rivers,  but  tliose  which  are  situated 
to  the  west  of  the  Dinaric-Pindus  range  are,  from  the 
pro.ximity  of  that  \\-aler-shed  to  the  seacoast,  insigni- 
ficanl  in  size. 

On  the  high  lands  tlie  ^cold  is  excessive  in  winter, 
owing  to  the  north-east  winds,  which  blow  from  the 
bleak  and  icy  steppes  of  Southern  Rnssia;  and  the  h- al 
of  suminer  is  alniost  insupportable  in  the  western 
valleys.  Violent  climatic  change  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
rule  in  European  Turkey  ;  but  thoso  districts  which 
are  slieltered  from  the  cold  winds,  as  the  Albanian 
valleys,  enjoy  a  comparatively  equable  température, 
Altliough  tiie  soil  is  for  the  most  part  very  fertile,  but 
Utile  progress  lias  been  made  in  the  art  of  agricultai'e, 
and  the  most  primitive  implements  are  in  common  use. 
The  cullivaled  products  are  maize  in  the  south  ;  rice, 
cottou,  rye,barley  in  tlie  centre,  and  millet  in  the  north  ; 
the  nain  rai  ]iroducts  are  the  pine,  beech,  oak,  linden, 
and  ash,  with  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  apricot  in  the 
Danube  basin  ;  the  palm,  inaple,  almond,  sycamore, 
walnut,  chestnnt,  carob,  box,  myrtle,  laurel,  etc.,  in  the 
provinces  south  of  the  Balkan  ;  large  forests  of  fir  and 
dine  in  llie  north-west  ;  tlie  olive,  orange,  cicrou,  viiie. 
peach,  plum,  and  other  fruit  trees  in  Albania  ;  and 
abundance  of  roses  in  the  valley  of  the  Marilza.  The 
minerai  products  are,  iron  in  abundance,  argentiferous 
lead-orc,  copper,  sulphur,  sait,  alum,  and  a  little  gold, 
but  110  coal.  The  wild  animais  are  llie  wild  boar,  bear, 
wolf,  wild  dog,  civet,  chamois,  wild  ox,  and  those 
others  which  are  generally  dislributed  in  Europe.  The 
lion  was  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  tha  Thessalian 
Mounlains. 

TiRKEY  IN  AsiA. — This  portiou  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
is  inore  hilly  ihan  the  ctlier  ;  the  two  almost  parallel 
ranges,  Taurns  and  Anli-Tanrus,  which  are  the  basis 
of  its  mountain  system,  covcr  almost  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  or  Anatolia,  with  their  ramiii- 
calions  and  oifshoots,  forming  the  surface  into  elevaled 
plateaux,  deep  valleys,  and  enclosed  [lains.  From  thr 
Taurns  cliain  the  Lebanon  range  proceeds  southward 
parallel  to  the  coast  ofSyria,  and,  dirninishing  in  élé- 
vation in  Palestine,  terminales  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  al 
Sinai.  Besides  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  Orontes,  the 
oiily  important  rivers  of  Turkey  in  Asia  are  the  Kizil- 
Erriiak,  which  rises  on  llie  borders  of  Cilicia,  and  afiei- 
a  devions  course  across  the  peninsula,  falls  into  the 
Black  Sea  near  Samsoun  ;  Ihe  M;eander  and  Sarabat, 
which  llow  to  the  /Egean  Sea  ;  and  the  Sakaria,  which 
emplies  ilseif  into  the  lùixine.  On  the  whole,  Turkey 
in  Asia  is  ill-sni)]died  with  waler  ;  and  though  the 
monnlain  slopes  alford  alinndance  of  excellent  pistnre. 
the  plains  and  many  of  the  valleys,  expecially  those  of 
the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  Jordan,  are  reduced  by  the 
parcliing  droughis  of  sunimiu- to  llie  condition  of  sand\ 
deseris. 
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Tlif  fiM-lilf  portions  producp  nl>unilaiip,(>  of  wheal, 
liarloy,  i-irc,  maize,  toli;icco,  heiiip,  tlax,  and  cotton  ; 
ilip  ccdar,  cypress,  and  ovprgreen  oak  (loiirish  on  Ihe 
ninnnlain  slopos  ;  the  sycamoro  and  ninlborry  on  llie 
lowor  liills  ;  and  Uio  olivi'^,  fig-.  rilrnn,  oratip,  pomegra- 
nal.p,  and  vino  on  llic  low  lands.  'J'in^  minorai  ]»i-odncls 
aro  iron,  copppr,  lead,  ahim,  silvor.  rock  sait,  coal 
lin  Syria),  and  limo-stone.  The  l'auna  inidinlps  Ihe  lion 
icast'  of  llic  EnphratPs),  Ihe  liyena,  lynx,  pantlier, 
léopard,  hnfïalo,  -wilrt  hoar,  wild  ass,  hear,  woll',  jackai, 
jorlioa,  and  many  others  ;  and  tlie  caniel  and  tlronn^- 
dary  increase  the  ordinai'\-  list  of  doniestic  anènials. 

Notwitlistanding  Ihe  primitive  state  of  agricnltnre  in 
'l'nrkey,  the  extrême  l'erlility  of  Ihe  poil,  \\hi(di  retnrns 
Irom  twenty-live  lold  lo  one  hnndred  l'nld.  makes 
ample  amends  for  lliis  deleel,  andsnpplii^s  niah'rials  for 
Ihe  comparalively  nnim]iortant  mannfacinres  and  in- 
dnstries  of  Uie  conniry.  The  prodncts  are  \va\,  raisins, 
di'ied  figs,  olive  oil,  silks,  red  cloth,  dressed  goat-skins, 
{^\cellent  morocco,  saddlery,  swords  of  superior  qnality, 
shawls,  carpets,  dyestufl's,  emhroidery,  essential  oiïs, 
attar  oi"  roses,  plnm  brandy,  etc.  The  conmierce  of 
Tnrkey  is  extensive  and  important,  and  nmler  Ihe  in- 
iliience  of  jndicions  regnlations  is  l'aijidly  inereasing. 
Dclaih'd  slalistics  are  not  ohtainahle.  The  average 
ainmal  vaine  of  Ihe  iniitorts  of  Tni'ke\-  in  Enrope  is 
estimated  at  §92,.")00,(ll)0  ;  and  ofthe  exp'orts  al  §30,000,- 
OiKl.  The  exports  are  Ihe  snrplus  ofthe  ahove-mention(>d 
iiatnral  and  manufaclnred  prodncts  of  the  eoiintry,  also 
wool,  fgoats'  liair,  meerchanm  clay,  honey,  spijngcs, 
drngs,  madder,  gall-nnts,  varions  gums  and^■esins,  and 
excellent  wines  ;  Ihe  iniports  are  mannfactnred  goods 
of  ail  klnds,  glass,  iiolt(n'y,  |arms.  paper,  cnllery.  steel, 
aniher,  etc. 

The  merchanl  marine  included,  in  187:1,  224  sailling 
^•ess(ds  of  a  total  hnrden  of  34,71 1  tons,  and  fl  steamers, 
;iggregaling;i,(l'i9  tons. The  total  tonnage  of  Ihe  merrhant 
marine  is  estimated  at  180,000. 

'i'he  sovereign  is  commonly  slyled  sultan,  hnl  lias 
also  the  titles  paitisliah,  grand  seigiiior.  I.luni,  ami 
lumh-iiir  :  tliongh  nominally  ahsohite,  his  power  is 
much  limiled  by  the  sheikhul-islam^  the  ehief  ofthe 
liirmiix,  \<\\v>  bas  !he  iiovver  of  ohjecting  lo  any  of  Ihe 
snltan's  decrees,  and  freqnenlly  possesses  more  antho- 
rity  nver  Ihe  people  ihan  his  sovei'eign.  The  snpreme 
heàd  of  the  administration,  and  the  next  in  rank  to  the 
sultan,  is  Ihe  grand  vizier  (.sv;r/;v'-f/rawi,  nnder  whom  are 
Ihe  members  of  the  cabinet  or  divan  {mennsijbi-dicanlic]^ 
nainidy,  the  présidents  of  tho  snpi'enie  council  of  state 
<ii!l,-iami-n(llir)  and  of  the  tunzimal,  the  smisldcr,  the 
nipiulan  piisha,  or  high-admiral.  and  the  olher  heads  of 
departmeuls  oC  Ihe  adminisU'ation.  The  governors  of 
I  le  wai//r/.s,  m' provinces,  are  slyled  îe((//x  ;  each  eyaha 
is  dividrd  inio  saiijiiha  nv  //(■;/,■!,  ruled  bv  l;aimakams, 
each  liva  cunlaining  a  number  of  cn:as]  or  districts, 
and  each  caza  a  nnniber  of  m/hii/r/is.  composed  of  vil- 
lages and  hamiels. 

.\ccor(ling  to  the  budget  for  187,") — Il  (Ihe  year  1291, 
according  lo  tbeTiirkisli  l'aleudar),  the  eslimated  public 
ie\enui>  was  'i,77(),r)88'pursi>s  id' 000  [liaslres  each  ;  Ihe 
l'xpeudilure,  .■j,78r).8l9  ])urses.  The  foreign  debt  of 
Tiirkcy  amonnled  in  187.")  lo  8592 'i, 908.900  ;  the  internai 
.uid  lloatiiig  b(d)t  lias  lieen  eslinniied  vaii(nislv  al  from 
-•sii."), 0110,000  to  .S  100,000.00(1. 

The  mililary  forces  ofTurlvcy  wei'c  in  l.S7.'>  ollicially 
rstimated  as  h)llo\vs  :  on  a  p 'acr  limlim:,  ir)7,(ir)7  mcu  ; 
nii  a  v;ar  footing,  r)8l),10(). 

The  na\y  consisted  at  llii'  i-iid  nf  IH7."i  ()r20  iron  clad 
ships  and  70  other  steamers,  lu  addilion  le  Ihese  there 
were  'i  steam  lrans]iorls  and  a  nnnib(>r  of  old  sailling- 
vessids  nul  (il  fur  sei'\ice.     Tlm  total  length  of  i'ail\va\s 


open  for  traffic,  on  Jannary  Ist,  1875,  was  825  English 
miles,  of  whicli  054  were  in  l']urope  and  171  in  Asia. 
The  lenglh  of  telegraph  Unes  on  tlie  Ist  of  Jannary, 
1875,  was  17,597  miles.  The  total  nnmlier  of  despatehes 
carried  in  the  year  187'»  was  910,130,  of  ^'^•hildl  iininbcr 
102,987  ^^•ere  intmaiational  messages. 

Education  was  long  negleclod,  ])nt  in  1847  a  new 
System  was  introduced  ;  and  sinr'e  then  schools  for 
elemenlary  instrnr'tion  bave  been  established  throngli- 
onl  Tnrkey,  and  middie  schools  for  higher  Vdncation 
and  colli^ges  for  Ihe  leaching  of  medicine,  agriculture, 
naval  and  military  science,  l'Ic.  In  lï^70,  Conslanlinople 
had  'i  I  5  (lublic  schords.  whicli  wci-c  atli'iidcil  by  2i.llllO 
pupils. 


S|tel!ing:. 

Ilow  to  teach  spelling  still  remains  a  problem,  and  learnnig 
still  remains  a  task  and  will  to  the  end.  The  pliilologist  caii 
liardly  undei  ta':c  i  more  difflcult  or  more  hopeless  task  than 
that  of  reducing  English  ortliography  to  anything  )ike  unilbr- 
mity  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  toler.able  to  the  génération 
or  two  who  will  be  compelled  to  icnow  botli  the  pre.sent  and 
the  reformed  ways  during  tlie  period  of  transition,  llowever 
desii'able  a  reformation  may  be,  whether  one  -(vliich  shall 
radically  and  at  once  put  our  orthography  on  a  rational  basis, 
or  one  which  shall  be  content,  at  iiist,  witli  correcting  some  of 
the  most  absurd  and  anomalous  features  of  the  présent  way  of 
spelling  and  by  the  obvious  and  great  relief  of  thèse  changes 
reconcile  ail  to  further  modifications,  it  must  be,  in  order  to 
either  permanence  or  value,  under  the  direction  of  men  of 
science  and  judgment  and  not  in  hands  of  mère  authographic 
mutineers.  At  any  rate,  such  a  relbrm  will  not  come  in  haste, 
and  the  présent  génération  must  learn  the  current  orthography, 
and  the  question  constantly  recurs  how  to  teach  it. 

Spelling,  for  the  ordinary  pupil,  cannot  be  learned  loilhout 
work  A  few  seem  to  spell,  as  a  few  .seem  te  read  or  to  sing, 
liy  gift  of  nature,  but  they  are  veiy  few.  For  most,  spelling  i.s 
the  resuit  of  much  study.  The  irregularities  of  the  language 
impose  tliis  necessity  upon  very  nearly  ail,  and  there  is  at 
présent  no  escape.  We  may  much  prefer  to  be  studying  nature 
or  to  be  studying  Algebra  ;  but  if  we  would  spell  correctly  and 
be  sure  that  our  letters  and  other  writing  will  not  disgrâce  us 
in  this  respect,  we  must  pay  the  cost,  we  must  learn  the 
spelling  lesson,  and  we  must  practise  till  we  are  perfect.  The 
negl  et  of  this  will  account  for  some  of  the  poor  spelling  préva- 
lent in  schools  and  elsewhere  ;  spelling  is  not  practised  to  such 
degree  and  with  such  exactnessof  requirement  asto  make  safe 
spellers. 

Next,  spelling,  like  anything  else,  is  best  learned  by  chikh-en 
when  spécial  and  sole  attention  is  given  to  it.  Spelling,  if  it 
be  only  a  part  of  an  exercise,  one  of  several  things  attended  to, 
will  make  but  slight  impression.  Ilere  is  the  cause  of  failure 
in  resuit  of  much  teaohing  of  spelling  ;  it  is  an  object-lesson  in 
etymology,  and  the  spelling  is  not  sufficiently  separate  from 
other  points  of  apparently — and  if  spelling  is  already  known  of 
really— greater  interest  to  make  any  permanent  impression  ; 
it  is  a  "  word-building  "  lesson,  in  which  words  are  "  built  " 
rather  than  spelled  ;  attention  is  divided  among  several  objects 
and  not  concentrated  on  any  ;  in  thèse  cases  the  spellhui  at 
least  suti'ers.  (irown  up  students  may  make  spelling  an  incident 
in  a  lesson  in  philology,  and  may  fix  this  in  connection  with 
other  tessons  ;  a  class  in  physiology  may  tix  this  in  connection 
with  other  lessons  ;  a  class  in  physiology  may  hâve  a  spelling 
lesson  in  the  terms  of  the  science,  as  ino'idontal  to  physiology  ; 
compositions  and  every  written  exercise  sliould  make  spelling 
an  important  incident  ;  but  children  as  a  rule,  and  children  of 
quite  large  growth  will  learn  spelling  only  by  attending  to  it 
ati  spell! lu/.  A  set  lesson,  in  which  .«j;)!'//)'»)/ is  the  only  test  of 
merit  and  is  theonly  thing  required,  a  lesson  in  «liich  attention 
is  lixed  sharply  on  this  one  point,  is  essential  ibr  children  ; 
they  may  do  ail  the  rest  beside,  attended  to  ail  tlie  accessorie.s 
and  wliatover  "  gots  up  an  interest,"  and  get  good  IVom  the 
varioty  of  pr.actice,  but  this  they  miisl  do. 

Next,  if  spelling  is  not  learned  in  earh/  h'fe  it  is  scarcely  ever 
leni'iied   (hoi-oughiy.     r:)rticulai'lv  is   (h'is  the   ca?e  wilh'those 
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whose  training  in  youth  negleots  tliis  for  otlier  things.  One 
beginning  his  book-ediication  late  in  lil'e  may,  it'he  takes  the 
riglit  covirse,  learn  this  as  well  as  he  learns  other  subjects, 
though  sucli  a  one  ahvays  labors  under  tlie  disadvantage  of  not 
having  learned  some  things  at  the  timeoflife  in  which  they 
are  most  easily  learned.  But  one  wlio  grows  up  througli  the 
grammar  or  liigh  school  with  habits  of  inaccuracy  will  almost 
certainly  carry  tliem  into  business,  and  will  reveal  them  in 
légal  documents  or  in  written  sermons.  Tho  worst  spellers  I 
hâve  linown  hâve  been  grovvn-up  students  in  higher  English 
and  Latin,  students  whon  ever  really  learned  any  ''  comnion 
subject.  "  And  they  seemed  as  insensible  to  tlie  disrepute  of 
.such  ignorance  as  they  were  incorrigible  in  tlie  practice  of  it. 
They  had  failed  in  the  early  drill  which  teaches  and  fixes  good 
habits,  and  they  were  unwilling  to  subniit  themselves  to  any 
process  which  might  promise  to  remedy,  in  part,  their  faiilt, 
but  promisedonlyataprioe  of  labor  and  persévérance  which 
re(juire  a  sort  of  heroisni  to  undertake. 

They  are  good  spellers  and  they  only — excepting  the  very 
tow  ^vhom  we  call  natural  spellers,  and  they  need  the  same 
drill  though  not  to  the  same  extent  with  others — whose  atten- 
tion is  called  constantly  and  sharply  to  the  form  of  words  while 
they  are  getting  their  vocabulary  and  are  first  coming  into 
contact  with  written  words  as  signs  of  ideas.  Children  now 
learn  words  as  wholes  and  then  separate  them  into  letters.  In 
this  way  they  very  soon  learn  to  recognize  in  other  words,  not 
yet  taught  to  them,  the  combinations  which  their  eyes  and 
ears  lirst,  and  then  their  tongues,  hâve  already  been  made 
familiar  with,  and  so  are  constantly  reading  and  spelling 
ahead  of  the  teacher's  lessons.  They  learn  to  jump  at  pronuncia- 
tion  and  meanîng,  and  very  early  in  the  process  of  reading  and 
spelling  astonishand  perplex  the  teacher  by  had  knowing  much 
more  than  lias  been  taught.  It  is  not  possible,  if  it  were  dési- 
rable, for  the  teacher  to  keep  the  spelling  and  analysis  and 
définition  lessons,  and  whatever  other  lesson  it  may  be  the 
practice  to  connect  with  the  acquisition  of  new  printed  words 
in  the  first  stages  of  book  learning,  abreast  with  the  ohild's 
own  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary.  He  wiU  learn  words  in  their 
use  and  in  their  meaning  faster  than  the  teacher  oan  possibly 
furnish  them  in  tbe  usual  mannerof  giving  lessons,  and  he  will 
learn  them  accurately,  so  as  to  know  them  and  so  as  to  repro- 
duce  them  to  the  ear  or  to  the  eye  in  reasonably  certain  oppo- 
sition to  the  exactness  and  accuracy  of  the  attention  whicli  lie 
is  compelled  to  exercice  on  such  as  form  the  material  of  his 
daily  drill.  That  is,  he  will  speedily  and  accurately  extend 
his  spelling  lesson  and  his  pronouncing  lesson  to  words  which 
are  similar  or  analogous  to  those  wliich  his  lessons  hâve  fixed 
in  his  eye  and  ear.  If  thèse  organs  and  his  niemory  are  drilled 
to  see,  to  hear  and  to  remember  some  words  just  as  tliej'  are, 
he  will  for  himself  see  and  hear  and  remember  many  more, 
and  if  tho  drill  is  kept  up  long  enough  lie  will  be  a  reasonably 
safe  speller  :  but  if  this  process  is  not  begun  early  and  perse- 
vered  in  rigidly  during  the  first  years  of  school  life  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  child  will  ever  learn  to  spell.  The  sharp 
sensé  and  the  ready  verbal  memory  of  childhood  seem  to  be 
almost  essential  to  the  learning  of  this  art. 

On  the  other  liand,  those  who  hâve  been  drilled  to  see 
rorrectly  the  form,  and  hâve  been  accustomed  to  hear  correctly 
the  sounds  of  words  and  liave  at  the  same  time  been  e.xercisetl 
in  making  the  ivritten  form  represent  the  sounds  heard,  that 
is,  in  writting  words,  will  presently  form  the  habit  of  learning 
the  spelling  of  every  new  word,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
forms  being  accurately  noticed  as  the  meaning  is  for  the  first 
tinie  ascertained,  and  the  two  being  fixed  in  the  mind  so  that 
tlie  one  sliall  always  suggest  the  other.  This  oannot  be  said 
of  those  who  hâve  not  been  oarefully  drilled  in  spelling.  They 
are  as  uncertain  and  as  careless  about  new  words,  and  words 
which  como  to  their  notice  later  in  life,  as  of  those  they  first 
neglected  to  learn.  They  can  never  learn  to  spell  more  than 
they  can  learn  any  tliing  else  by  b&jimimi/  in  the  middle  and 
l/ohif/  backvard.  The  form  of  words  can  be  remembered  onlj' 
Ijy  being  seen  just  as  they  are  and  seen  on  inapone  to  be 
remembered,  as  the  railroad  conductor  sees  his  passengers,  or 
as  the  détective  searches  tlio  face  of  a  suspected  person  that 
he  may  know  whetlier  it  answers  to  the  description  of  the  man 
lie  wants. 

Xow  a  days  the  almost  universal  method  of  spelling  lessons 
is  the  written.  The  argument  is  good  and  the  practice  should 
be  in  writing.  Tlie  argument  is  good  and  the  practice  is  good. 
It  is  possilile,  however,  to  overdo  this,  or  rather  to  neglect 
another  aiil.     It  is  true  that  we  need  to  sec  a  word  Just  as  it 


in  order  to  write  it  in  the  same  way  ourselves  ;  do  we  not  also 
need  to  hear  itjust  as  it  is  for  the  same  purpose  ?  If  both  ear 
and  tongue  are  accustomed  to  scrutinize  words,  and  both  pencil 
and  eye  are  habituated  to  reproduce  them,  the  habit  of  accuracy 
may  iiave  two  points  of  attachments  instead  of  one.  We 
do  not  want  to  make  the  written  .spelling  less  abundant,  but 
the  oral  a  little  more  so. 

AVhat  sliall  the  spelling  lesson  be  after  children  get  ont  of 
the  second  or  third  readers  ?  AVliat  shall  be  the  daily  drill  ? 
We  can  make  secondary  lessons  outof  the  names  of  articles  sold 
in  a  sliop,  or  of  the  vegetables  raised  in  a  garden,  or  of  the 
p.arts  of  a  house,  or  of  a  taste  of  etymology,  or  of  a  list  ofall 
the  words  which  begin  with  a  certain  prefix  or  end  with  a 
certain  suffix.  There  are  ten  chances  to  one  that  the  teacher 
does  not  know  any  basis  on  which  to  build  any  but  the  most 
precarious  c  tjonology  or  word-analysis,  lie  knowing  no  Latin 
and  less  Greek  or  French  or  Anglo-Saxon  ;  'and  there  are  ten 
chances  to  none  that  the  people  lias  no  knowledge  of  such 
things  and  will  not  get  it  under  such  teaching. 

Spelling  books,  or  set  lessons  arranged  for  the  daily  drill, 
made  up  of  the  "  substance  of  doctrine"  in  this  subject  seem 
to  be  both  a  necessity  and  a  convenience.  The  ordinary  teacher 
will  do  far  better  with  them  than  he  can  do  without.  Indeed, 
he  will  only  make  a  caricature  and  a  blunder  of  his  spelling- 
lesson  if  he  did  not  use  them.  He  can  make  orthographical 
excursions  and  spelling  picnics  with  safety,  if  he  lias  some 
good  guide  to  call  him  back  when  he  gets  too  far  away  l'roni 
work  and  too  much  engrossed  with  exercises  whose  main  inte- 
rest  is  not  founded  in  spelling,  but  lie  needs  and  would  better 
stick  pretty  closely  to  his  guide-book  and  go  out  on  such 
expéditions  or  raids  as  it  may  suggest  and  show  the  way  to. 

Shall  he  learn  by  rule  ?  If  the  language  would  conform  to 
rules,  this  would  solve  the  question,  but  it  will  not  till  the 
reform  cornes.  Scarcely  any  rules,  which  are  not  more  confusing 
and  misleading  than  helpful,  can  be  given.  Three  or  fo.,r 
perhaps  lialf  a  dozen,  may  be  of  help,  but  b  yond  this  they  are 
almost  worthless  For  example  ;  to  détermine  which  of  the 
two  letters  of  the  diptliong  ei  précèdes  the  other,  we  are  told 
by  some  that  if  the  preceding  consonant  hâve  an  s-sound,  e 
cômes  first  ;  this  will  spell  many  words  and  would  be  a  great 
help  but  for  such  botliersome  exceptions  as  sier/e,  s-ieve,  ndrassicr 
financier,  &c.,  and  if  there  were  not  so  many  words  in  which  e 
comes  first,  though  the  combination  is  not  preceded  by  an 
s  Sound  :  a?  foreiijn,  reign,  i-ein,  viullein,  neigh,  Ac.  Kerl  says  : 
always  c  ci;  liow  then  about  dc^cjen/,  jrrqficien/,  sufficienf,  cnns- 
science,  not  to  say  glacier  and  species  ?  Another  says  (Westlake) 
clous  is  the  spelling  for  words  which  pertain  to  matter,  for  ail 
other  clous.  I  find  no  exception  to  the  first  half  of  this  rule  ; 
but  liow  about  spacious  meritricious  luscious  and  capacions  in  its 
first  meaning  ?  It  can  hardly  be  more  than  a  chance  that  the 
rule  is  as  nearly  true  as  it  is,  and  it  is  only  half  a  rule  at  best, 
for  its  legitimate  extension  to  include  another  preceding  con- 
sonant, t,  with  precisely  the  same  vocal  power  as  c  in  such 
cases,  puts  us  at  sixes  and  sevens,  as  there  as  many  teous-es 
as  tious-es.  No  principle  of  orthography  is  involved  and  lience  no 
safe  and  comprehensive  rule  can  be  made.  A  very  few  rules, 
however,  are  of  service. 

A  principle  of  arrangement  of  a  spelling  book  may  be  found 
in  the  classes  of  errors  almost  universally  made.  Thèse  are  the 
interchange  of  alphabetical  équivalents,  double  or  single 
consonants,  the  vowels  of  obscure  or  unaccented  i-yllables,  and 
words  of  similar  or  nearly  similar  pronunciation.  For  example  ; 
the  child  does  not  know,  unless  he  knows — that  is,  he  cannot 
guess,  or  détermine  by  any  rule — whetlier  to  write  s  or  c  in  tlie 
last  syllable  of  supersede  and  intercède,  one  g  or  two  g's  in 
maggot  and  fagot,  what  vowel  to  write  for  the  second  syllable 
of  separate  and  origin,  and  whether  to  Write  beach  or  beecli, 
principal  or  principle,  as  detached  words,  undefined.  Ifhe  were 
drilled  in  miscellaneous  collections  of  words,  a  rule  being 
thrown  in  now  and  then  where  a  really  lielpfulone  can  bemade 
and  a  foretaste  being  oftered  of  the  way  in  which  words  are 
made  from  other  words,  just  enough  to  suggest  that  a  very 
inviting  field  lies  not  far  outside  of  his  spelling  lesson,  and  not 
neglecting  a  fuU  collection  of  phrases  containing  homophonous 
words,  would  lie  not  be  taking,  about  asdirecta  roadto  correct 
orthography  as  can  be  found  ?  Thus  :  if  ail  the  words,  or  a  good 
sliare  of  them,  containing  ei  and  those  containing  ie,  and  those 
wliich  hâve  two  n's  or  g's  and  those  having  only  one,  and  tlioso 
which  double  the  consonant  or  drop  the  final  vowel  on  under- 
going  some  modification,  .te,  were  put  togetlier,  and  were 
Ibllowed  by  a  collection  of  those  which  cannot  be  made   to  go 
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togetlier  under  any  gênerai  rule  or  principle,  and  if  it  wero 
made  up  of  spelling  lessoiis  onl}',  would  not  the  ordinary 
tcacher  hâve  a  good  spelling  book  ? 

But  let  it  be  repeated  tliat  faithfulness  and  persisteney  of 
(Irill,  on  some  plan,  is  esi-ential,  and  that  as  a  nile,  boys  and 
girls  viho  are  allowed  to  spell  inaccurately  or  toneglect  it  altoge- 
ther  w.U  not  spell  correctly.  The  way  to  learn  to  spell  is  io  spell. 


OFFICIAL    NOTICES 


Depariment  of  Public  luKlructiosi. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Qucbcc,  23rd  Novcnibei-,  IHTO. 

His  Exceilency  tiie  Lieulonant-Governor  has  been  pleascd,  by 
order  in  council,  daled  the  Ist  Novomber  instant,  to  niake  tlip 
(ùllowing  appointments  of  school  comiuis^ioncrs,  to  \v;t  : 

County  of  Bagot,  Saint  Théodore  d'Acton. — Amhroisc  Duncan, 
csquire,  vice  Mr.  Louis  Robichaud. 

Ôounty  of  Ottawa,  Buckinghara. — Donald  Urquhart,  esquire,  cive 


SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  AND  TRUSTEES. 

Québec,  29th  Novemher,  1876. 

His  Exceilency  llie  Aiimmistrator  of  the  Province  bas  been 
pleased,  by  order  in  council,  dated  tbe  25tli  of  November  instant, 
1(1  maUethe  foUov\/ing  appointraonts,  to  wit  : 

COMMrSSIONEIÎS. 

(louaty  ol'  Beauliarnois,  town  of  Bcauliarnois. — The  Révérend 
Louis  David  Charland  and  Messrs.  Louis  Raymond  Baker,  Cyrille 
(iuimond.  Eugrne  S.  Manny  and  Jù!in  Sullivan. 

Çounty  of  Berthier,  saint  Michel  des  Saints. — Jérémie  Laporte, 
esquire,  vice  Charles  Bellarmin  Brassard,  Hilaire  Gendron,  esquire, 
rire  Louis  Narcisse  Ferlaud  and  Japhel  Kerland,  esquire,  vice 
Olivier  Ilelu. 

(;ounty  of  Drummond,  Saint  Fulgcnce. — Fulgenoe  Prefuntaine, 
esquire,  vice  the  Ileverend  Thomas  Quiuii. 

County  ofllocliclaga,  Cote  St.  Paul. — Messrs.  Joseph  Dun,  Peter 
Jackson,  Godfroy  Provost,  Célestin  Lalunde  and  François  Tnry. 

County  of  Pontiac,  Sainte  Elizabelh  do  Francklown. — Messrs. 
James  DoUeham,  Tlionias  Martin,  Morg.nn  Kavrinagh,  John  Sloan 
and  Pa1ri'-k  Qninn.  ' 

TRr.STEE.S. 

Oiunty   of  Shelîoid,    Sainte  Pudentienne. — Cbark-s  Leclairc  and  i 
Cliarles  B.  Sniitli,  esqnires. 


ERECTIONS 


KlsT)   ANNRXATIONS 
MtJNICIPALITIES. 


OF  SCHOOL 


Ouebec,  29th  November,  187C. 

His  Exceilency  lln'  Adminislratiir  of  the  province,  has  been 
lileased,  in  virtue  of  tlie  powers  confcrrcil  on  bim  by  the  30tli  clause 
nl'ehaiiter  IT),  nf  tbe  Consolidated  Stalulos  ol'Lower  Canada. 

1.  Tu  erect  inln  a  distinct  selionl  mnnieipality  the  parisli  of  Saint 
David,  in  Iho  county  ol  Levis,  willi  Ibe  Imiiis  w  hieli  Imve  been 
assignée!  to  it  for  civil  and  rural  purposes.  on  the  I  itli  of  Febniary 
last(IH7(;),  to  wit  :  On  tho  west  froui  tbe  suniniit  of  tlie  Ca])e  ihc 
line  belwoen  llielands  of  Fiançois  Bourrassa  and  Benjamin 
Leniieux  as  taras  tbe  dejith  of  llie'lirsl  range  of  lie  said  parisli,  a 
distance  of  forly  Iwo  arpents  ;  tlience  following  the  said  line  a 
lenglli  of  ton  ariientsanit  eiglil  ])ercbes  in  tbe  concession  of  tbe  con- 
linn.iliùus  (allonijc.s),  an  far  as  tbe  meeting  of  lliis  line  willi  tbal 
wliieh  divides  llie  said  i-ontinnations  froin  tlie  range  Pot.'ige  or  ]ir|ii 
S.nint  Hi'nri  ;  tbence  towaicl.s  llii'  siiulli  \\c>t  folluwing  llie  saiil  divi- 
sion line  between  Ibe  conlinualioii.s  uiul  tlie  range  PonUige  or  pelit 
Saint  Henri  as  far  us  the  i-iver  Htcbeniin,  a  distance  of  twenly 
arpenis  ;  tlienoe    loliowing    tli(;    siniinsilies  of  the    sniii   ii\  er  goinl' 


tûwai'ds  tbe  east  as  far  as  the  division  line  between  range  Pontago 
or  petit  Saint  Henri  and  the  parish  of  SaintHcnri  de  Lauzon  ;  thonce 
foUowing  tliis  latter  line  going  towardsthenorlli  easl,  twelvearpcnts 
and  four  perches  lo  the  ]ioint  wherc  Ibis  line  intersects  tbe  Une  of 
division  between  the  nuuibers  ono  buudred  ninety  one,  of  the  plan 
ofllie  .seigniory  of  Lauzon  ;  tlience  towards  tbe  north  wost  about 
one  arpent  two  pi'rches  on  the  line  of  division  between  tho  said 
nunibers  one  hundred  and  eiglily  nine  and  one  hundrcd  and  ninety 
one  to  fbe  intersection  of  the  river  Pintendre  ;  then  following  Ile 
sinuosilies  of  said  river  Pintendre  to  the  intersection  of  tlie  division 
line  between  tlie  range  Contance  and  the  village  des  Couture  :  tlienei' 
tbirty  nriients  towards  llie  north  west  following  the  line  whicli 
diviiies  tbe  range  Contance  froni  tbe  said  range  Pontage  or  petit 
Saint  Henri  and  from  thesaid  continuations  ;  Ib.en  following  towards 
tbe  north  east  an  irregular  line,  being  the  division  between  tbelands 
of  Thomas  Samson  and  Augustin  Samson  to  the  summil  of  the  Cape, 
norlh  by  the  limits  of  tbe  town  of  Levis. 

'2.  To  erect  inlo  a  distinct  school  municipality  tho  parish  of  Saint 
Telespliore,  in  the  county  of  Levis,  wdiich,  however,  sliall  contain  for 
.school  purposes,  only  the  part  wdiicb  is  outside  the  town  of  Levis, 
revûking  thereby  llic  proclamation  of  tin'  I7tli  of  June  last  (187(j). 
wdiich  erocted  it  with  tbe  same  limits  as  tliose  assigned  to  it  as  a 
parish. 

'i.  To  delach  fiom  tbe  municipality  of  Saint-Stanislas  de  Kostka, 
in  the  county  of  Beauliarnois,  on  the  south  sido  of  the  river  Saint- 
Louis,  slarting  from  the  land  and  résidence  of  Jeremie  Mouetle, 
coming  to  tho  roail  wliicb  séparâtes  the  said  parish  of  Saint  Louis 
de  Gonzaguo,  in  the  same  county,  that  part  of  tho  parish  of  Saint- 
Louis  de  Gonzague.on  tbe  soulh  side  of  the  river  Saint-Louis,  in  llie 
eiglith  range  of  Ormstowu.  starling  from  tbe  land  and  not  from  the 
résidence  of  Bellarmin  Laborgc  inclusively.  to  tbe  road  which  sépa- 
râtes the  said  parish  from  that  of  Saint  Stanislas  de  Kostka,  that  iiarl 
of  Saint  Louis  de  Go-i^..:gue,  north  of  the  river  Saint  Louis  from  tln' 
land  and  résidence  of  M.  Narcisse  Menard  inclusively,  coming  lo  the 
Larocque  road,  to  onnex  them  to  the  municipalily  of  Sainte  Cécile, 
in  the  said  county  of  Beauliarnois,  for  school  purposes. 

4.  To  detacb  from  Notre-Dame  de  Lévis,  in  the  county  of  that 
naine,  the  part  hereinafter  described  ;  bounded  on  the  east  by  tbe 
village  ofBienville,  south  by  the  governmcntproperty,  westand  norlh 
by  the  town  of  Levis,  to  aunex  it  to  Levis  for  school  purposes. 

Québec,  7tli  Dccomliei-,  1870. 

His  Exceilency  the  Administrator  of  the  Province  has  been 
pleased,  in  virtue  of  tbe  powers  conferred  uponhiin  by  the  13Gth  and 
137th  clauses  of  cbapter  15  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  cf  Lower 
Canada. 

Gasiié,  Glaude  .\rbour — To  revoke  the  appointnicnt  of  tbe  9tb  of 
August  and  to  allow  the  one  of  the  9tb  of  June  last,  to  stand,  the 
persons  named  on  tho  9th  of  August  aforesaiJ  not  residing  at  Glande 
Arbour. 

County  of  Gaspé,  Aubert. — To  revoke  llic  appcintmcnt  of  the  20l.li 
of  Sepleraber  last,  relative  to  tbe  Revd,  M.  Ch^.  N.  Boudreau  and  to 
Mr.  Alexandre  Coru.icr,  an  élection  return  ha\i  ig  been  sent  lo  ibe 
dopartment  in  the  raeantime. 

County  of  Maskinongé,  Saint  Elle. — To  appoint  Mr.  Benoni  Gar- 
dcai'.,  vi"t  Mr.  J.  B.  Philibert. 

Québec,  15th  Decembcr,  1875. 
His  Exceilency  tho  Admiuistrator  of  the  prox  ince  has  been  pleased, 
by  order  in  council,  dated  tbe  lllh  of  Decembcr  instant. 

1.  To  erect  into  a  school  raunicipa  ity  the  ^illage  of  Cowansville, 
in  tho  lownship.  of  Dunbain.  county  of  Missisquoi,  compri.  ing  lots 
Nos.  2i,  25  and  20  of  tbe  fourth  rango  of  Dunham,  and  Ibo  wcst 
half  of  lots  21.  25  and  26  of  the  Ihird  range  of  the  said  townsl.ip, 
said  érection  to  lako  clTcct  only  from  the  lirst  of  July  last,  according 
lo  !i  sjiecial  agroement  with  the  commissioners  of  Dunham. 

2.  To  civet  into  a  distinct  school  municipality,  and  under  ihc 
saine  name,  the  mi.ssiun  known  as  Lac  Hoir,  in  tho  county  of 
L'Islet.  roaching  from  townsbips  Lafontaine  and  Garneau,  to  ^a.  1 
of  lownsbip  .Vslil'urd  and  Fournier,  on  range  A. 

3.  To  del;ieh  from  Tadousac,  county  of  Saguenay,  and  to  erect 
iiilo  a  dislinct  school  municipality  under  the  name  of  "  Moulin 
Boauilo,''  the  terrilory  hereinafter  described,  to  wit  :  comrncncing 
on  the  soulli  west  side  of  Richard  Morin's  proprety,  and  running  to 
rivi'i-  Beauib',  on  tbe  north  easl.  and  comprising  the  Saint  Michel 
and  S.'iint  Joseph  coneessions. 
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Don't  forget  to  Pray. 

I  hoai-  you,  happy  children,  in  the  gardon  ail  day  long  ; 
I  love  your  merry  voices,  fiill  of  laughter  and  ofsong  ; 
I  watch  youi-  gladsome  faces,  witli  ail  a  child's  delight  ; 
l'or  your  world  is  full  of  Uowers,  and  ail  the  sky  is  briglit. 
But  whilst  you  hâve  Ihn  sunshine,  remember  day  by  day, 
Thf  God  wlio  gives  lliis  joy.  and  "  don't  forgol  io  pray.'' 

He  loves  you,  litlle  children  ;    He  sees  you  vvlien  you  pray  ; 
lie  keeps  your  feel  from  falling,  and  guides  you  on  your  way. 
You  cannot  see  Him  looking,  but  hc  is  always  there  ; 
And  il"  you  only  whisper,  Hehears  your  l'aintest  prayer. 
He  loves  to  see  you  happy,  and  remembers  you  ail  day. 
Wherever  you  are  going — so  '■  don'l  forget  to  pray." 

And  as  God  is  kind  and  good  to  you,  bo  loving  lo  eaoh  other; 
With  gentle  words  and  gentle  hearts  let  cach  one  "  love  his  brother,' 
The  angry  ihoughis  wliich  pain  to-day,  forget  them  ère  to-morro\v  : 
Forgive  eaeh  olhers'  lempers,  and  soothc  eacli  others'  sorrow. 
Forgive,  as  God  forgives  you  ;  and  remember,  day  by  day. 
That  He  loves  anil  guardslhe  littloones,  if  they  '•  don't  forget  topray." 

And  as  you  oider  grow,  ami  the  world  .seeins  full  of  care, 
Ho  eomforts  you  in  sorrow,  helps  you  His  cross  to  bcar. 
As  Ho  leads  you  in  your  cliildhood  and  through  life  in  His  love, 
So  His  grâce  will  bo  the  sunshine  that  cometh  from  above  : 
And  that  grâce  is  ever  promised  through  every  night  and  day. 
To  those  who  seek  it  humbly,  and  "  don't  forget  to  pray." 

He  will  keep  your  longue  from  evil,  and  your  lips  shall  spoak  no  guile 
You  shall  "  blossom  as  tho  rose,"  refreshed  by  God's  own  smile  ; 
And  when  sailing  in  your  little  barque  across  life's  slormy  sca, 
He  sends  His  angols  over  you,  your  comforters  to  be. 
Then  look  up,  gentle  little  one  ;  remember,  day  by  day, 
You  liave  a  friend  in  heaven — so  "  don't  forget  to  pray." 

It  will  make  your  life  so  hap])y  to  feel  that  He  is  near  ; 

Yûu  may  rest  ujion  yourlitlli;  bed  and  never  know  a  fear. 

When  tempted  to  an  evil  deed,  you  try  to  do  tho  right, 

He  will  see  you  wish  to  conipier,  and  give  you  strenglh  to  fight. 

So  trust  Him  in  your  weakness,  and  remember,  day  by  day, 

He  blesses  little  ehiidren,  if  they  "  don't  forget  to  pray." 
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Diiration  of  «lâily  atteiidance  in  Schoo!. 

Al  Ihc  laie  toachers"  animal  confoi-ence,  licld  in  llie 
cily  of  Montréal,  tho  subjpc'l  of  Scliool  liours  w.is  jjioimlit 
iindpf  dis(Mission,  and  in  tlie  ooui-so  of  tlio  dobale,  Mr. 
Knilu>r,son,  Scliool  Insjioctor  for  the  District  of  Argen 
toiiil,  #<L'.,  advocatpd  a  shorter  daily  alU-ndance  tha°i  is 
iisnal  in  the  counly  schools,  closing  with  llie  following 
jtidicioiis  rcmarkî  : 

''  Tliat  il  is  to  tlie  adv;inlage  of  edncaliou  Ihronglioiit 
''  tlie  country  thaï  the  length  of  scliool  hours  be  nol 
■'more  than  five  honrs  a  day  and  five  days  a  week. 
••  The  arguments  adduced  in  its  faveur"  were  as 
••  foUows  ;  the  nature  of  tho  mind  of  a  child  is  siich 
-'  Ihat  il  cannol  pay  ijrofitable  attention  to  sludy 
"  fora  longer  period  than  from  0  lo  1-2  (with  inter- 
*'  mission  al  lialf  pasl  len,  and  from  1  to  3.  During 
"  Ihe  hour  from  3  to  4  p.  m.,  llie  teacher  plavs  rallie? 
"  the  pari  of  a  nurse  maid  than  of  an  inslrnctor.  It  is 
"  during  the  last  hour— being  scientificallv  eslimaled 
>'  lo  bo  au  hour  too  miich  that  the  chibracquires,  if 
^^  ever  that  dislike   to  scliool   and  sludv   which   is   tVie 


grealost  obstacle  lo  ils  progress  in  ilslessons.  In  every 
ordinary  country  district  Ihere  are  childreu  who  hâve 
to  walk  two  or  three  miles  lo  school.  The  e.xhanstion 
caused  by  this  is  very  materially  lessened  if  the 
childreu  slart  homewards  al  3  instead  of  4  p.  m. 
Hence  with  shorter  hours  childreu  al  a  distance  are 
more  likely  to  attend  schools,  aud  Ihus  the  greatest 
curse  and  disgrâce  to  the  country — childreu  growing 
uj)  enlirely  withoiit  éducation — is  to  a  greal  exlent 
removed.  Shorter  hours  m  school  are  likely  to 
promote  sludy  oui  of  school,  and  study  Ihus  pursued 
wilhout  strict  compulsion  from  tho  teacher  is  of 
spécial  value  in  fostering  habits  of  unpromptod 
induslry  and  self  culture. 

''  By  closing  school  al  throe,  a  teacher  can  keep  in  a 
négligent  or  refraclory  scholar  lill  4  p.  m.  withonl 
that  direct  injury  to  his  own  and  his  pupil's  healtli 
which  is  known  to  be  caused  by  staying  iu  from  i  lo 
ô  p.  m.,  aflor  a  full  school-day. 

'•  The  hours  enjoined  by  the  uiolion  or  evoii  shorter 
hours  than  thèse  hâve  becn  kcpl  for  years  in  tho 
Montréal  Schools  lo  the  entire  satisfaction  of  Com- 
missioners,  jiareuts,  leachers,  and  taughl. 
"  They  havo,  finally,  boeu  adopled  in  some  of  oiir 
leading  Country  Académies,  in  every  casn.  with  gro/il 
succoss." 


The  TeacIieiV  Parliaiuent  in  Session. 

Openiny  of  the  thlrteenth  annual  convention  of  ihe  Provincial 
Association  of  Protestant  Teachers  of  Ihe  Province  of  Québec — 
The  proceedings  addresses  and  debates — Papers  read — Procee- 
dinijs  of  the  morning,  aftcrnoon  and  evening  sessions — A  large 
amoiini  of  business  transacted. 

The  convention  of  teachers  adjourned  last  year  in  Québec 
to  meet  in  Montréal  on  the  19th  ()ctober  inst ,  was 
called  to  order  at  11  o'clock  yesterday  morning  by  the  Prési- 
dent, the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenkins.  Tliere  was  a  large  représentation 
of  the  teachers  and  educators  of  tlie  Province,  and  among  them 
we  noticed  the  following  gentlemen,  well  known,  in  educatio- 
nal  circles  : — Principal  Dawson  ;  LL  D.,  F.  R  S.,  Mr.  Hobart 
Butler,  Président  of  the  Bedford  District  Teachers'  Association  ; 
Principal  Hicks,  of  the  McGill  Normal  School,  Professor 
McGregor,  Inspecter  McLaughlin,  Mr.  Lynch,  M.  P.  P.,  for 
Brome,  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Québec,  Dr.  Howe,  of  the  Montréal 
lligh  school,  JohnMcIntosh,  Principal  of  theGranby  Acadeniy, 
and  many  others.  About  two  hundred  teachers  took  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Frank  Hicks,  M.  A  ,  Secretary  of  the  Association  was 
about  to  read  the  minutes,  but  on  motion  they  were  considered 
read,  having  been  printed  in  pamplilet  form. 

The  Président  opened  with  prayer,  and  delivered  a  brief 
address  of  welcome  trusting  that  the  stay  of  the  teachers  iu 
Montréal  would  be  agréable,  profitable,  and  the  means  of  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  éducation. 

Principal  llicks  addressed  the  meeting  upon  the  subjects  of 
oral  teaching,  text  books  and  home  lessons.  Ile  spoke  at  some 
length  upon  eacli  subject  in  succession  and  pointed  out  a  few 
improvements  likely  to  emanate  from  the  discussion  which 
would  ensue.  In  his  remarks  as  to  text  books,  lie  instanced 
the  advantages  and  drawbraks  of  the  oral  system  of  teaching. 
The  oral  system  was  not  used  exclusively  in  any  p  irt  of  the 
world  except  in  the  Polytechnic  Scliool  in  Paris,  where  text 
book  were  not  in  use  at  ail.  lu  speaking  of  the  variety  and 
number  of  text  books  used  in  England  and  elsewhere,  lie  stated 
that  many  were  too  large  and  costly  for  gênerai  use.  Some  of 
the  text  books  used  in  England  and  France  cost  only  a  penny, 
and  contained  from  tliirty  to  sixty  pages.  One  of  thèse  books 
contained  the  définitions  and  the  first  book  of  Euclid  ;  anotlier 
contained  a  useful  geometrical  analysis  ;  a  third  was  an  elemen- 
tary  treatise  on  astronomy,  and  so  on  with  the  rest.  The  great 
advantage  of  cheap  and  small  text  books  was  that  thepupil  did 
not  get  weark  before  lie  was  half  through.  On  the  other  hand 
he  alluded  to  one  that  was  so  exhaustive  as  to  contain  70) 
pages.     This.  it  had  been  coiiiputed.  would  takea child fourteen 
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years  to  study  in  such  a  manner  as  an  ultimate  knowledgc  of 
its  contents  would  require.  The  learned  principal  conoluded 
liis  very  interesting  address  bv  remarking  that  he  would  like 
to  see  more  intercourse  between  the  teacliers  assembled,  and  a 
more  full  and  gênerai  discussion  of  al  the  subjects  under 
discussion.  Tliis  he  held  was  the  only  way  in  wliich  a  conclusion 
vvorthy  of  so  important  a  body  could  be  arrived  at.  It  uai 
necessary  that  the  convention,  should  take  sonie  decided  action 
upon  ail  matters  under  discussion,  and  when  ail  had  agreed 
upon  one  resuit  it  should  go  forth  to  the  world  as  the  conven  1 
tion' s  opinion.  Tlie  public  miglit  be  assisted  in  that  way  in  i 
forming  opinions  conducive  to  the  success  of  éducation.  Some 
parents  objeotend  to  liome  lassons  and  held  that  their  children 
sliould  be  taught  while  at  scliool  and  not  be  required  to  do 
liome  work.  ()n  ail  liese  points  much  could  be  said, ^jro  and 
(■on.,  and  he  woukl  thereforo  leave  the  mitter  to  be  dealt  ivith 
by  tlie  convention.     (Applause.) 

Tire  Chairman  trusted  that  tlie  hints  dropped  by  Principal 
llicks  would  be   talien   up   by  ail.     Even   the  very  youngest 
teacliers  could  assistby  a  fewwords  dropped  in  the  right  place.  ' 
Ile  advocated  little  speeches  with  remarks  to  the  point 

M.  Weik,  of  Sherbrooke  street  scliool,  followed,  advocating 
a  condensed,  uniform  and  complète  System  of  text  books  that 
ivould  give  the  scholar  an  opportunity  to  study  each  onebefore 
taking  up  another  given  him  in  an  advanced  class.  lie  advoca- 
ted latitude  l'or  the  teacher  in  unfolding  original  ideas  in 
connection  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  text-books  Ile 
favored  home  lessons  as  tending  to  teach  the  child  to  apply 
itself,  so  that  after  school  days  were  over  the  habit  woukl  not 
need  to  be  acquired,  but  merely  improved  upon. 

Inspecter  Mi'Laugun  was  with  Principal  Hicks  in  the  prac 
tical  hints  suggested.  There  was  such  a  number  of  complaints 
on  the  subject  of  text-books  that  the  Convention  could  not 
:  Iford  to  let  the  matter  rest  where  it  was.  He  was  aware  that 
in  some  sections  there  liad  been  attenipts  at  uniformity,  but 
there  was  no  gênerai  uniformity  of  t«xt  boocks.  One  or  two 
books,  gangster  Aritlimetic  and  a  fewreaders  were  recommen- 
ded  but  there  was  no  séries  of  text  books  recomniended. 
.Such  a  thing  as  uniformity  would  be  a  greal  boon  to  teacliers. 
In  bis  section  of  the  country  great  ditBculty  existed  from  want 
of  uniformity.  Some  municipalities  had  American  text  boocks, 
others  adopted  English,  and  a  great  many  favored  Upper 
Canada  text  books.  For  his  ovvn  part  he  did  not  care  what 
System  was  adopted  porvided  it  was  a  good  one.  He  suggested 
that  the  Upper  Canadian  system  be  adopted,  and  there  would 
be  a  larger  market  to  choose  from.  He  was  aware  that  tlie  old 
System  of  text  books  in  Upper  Canada  was  a  very  dr}'  att'air  ; 
but  ail  that  had  been  changed.  The  American  was  also  a  good 
System,  but  not  for  Canadians.  If  neitlier  the  Upper  Canadian 
nor  American  books  would  answer,  the  Convention  might  hit 
upon  books  of  tlieir  own  ;  but  any  good  séries  was  a  great  deal 
better  than  no  séries.  As  to  oral  teaching,  he  had  decided 
opinions  on  that  score,  but  would  defer  his  remarks  to  some 
future   period.     (Applause.) 

The  lievd.  Dr.  Jknkixs  was  sorry  to  inform  the  Convention 
that  lus  parochial  du  ies  called  him  away  from  the  chair.  Ile 
had  a  very  good  executive  substitute  in  Vice-Président  McOre- 
gor,  and  in  his  hands  would  rest  the  remainder  of  the  labors 
of  the  day.  Ile  (Dr.  Jenkins)  would,  however,  dévote  as  much 
of  his  time  as  possible  to  their  meetings,  and  trusted  that  the 
teacliers  assembled  would  find  their  time  agreeably  and  profi- 
tably  employed.  Ile  had  one  or  two  things  to  say  with  réfé- 
rence to  the  subjects  remarked  upon  by  principal  llicks.  He 
warned  teacliers  against  too  much  dependenee  upon  books 
of  .any  class,  and  deprecated  in  them  any  loss  of  individuality, 
which  he  considered  fatal  to  the  teacliers'  influence  upon 
tlie  scholar.  He  was  not  in  favor  of  any  eut  and  dried 
System,  and  so  far  from  restricting  to  certain  fornis,  he 
would  leave  the  teacher  hâve  more  of  lus  own  waj'  in  the 
manner  of  his  teaching  and  as  to  the  subjects  taught.  If 
he  himself  werea  teacher  he  would  take  the  text  bookprevious 
to  giving  it  to  the  scholar,  he  would  study  it,  and  when  he  had 
mastered  it  would  submit  it  to  the  scholar.  As  to  home  lessons 
lie  would  be  sorry  to  be  the  father  of  a  family  of  boys  and  girls 
who  did  not  hâve  horae  lessons  to  study.  "  One  of  his  chief 
enjoynients  was  watching  lus  boys  at  their  studies  tluring  the 
after  school  hours,  and  he  considered  it  perfectly  absunl  for 
any  father  to  wih  to  make  social  beings  of  children,  to  teach 
them  to  play  chess  or  dance,  or  something  else,  leaving  but 
three  or  four  hours  eut  of  the  twenty-four  to  study  at  tlie 
.school  liouse.     How  could  the  child  be  educated  if  only  tliree 


or  four  hours  a  day  for  a  few  years  should  be  devoted  to  it  ? 
(Applause.)  It  would  be  a  rather  strange  world  if  that  state 
of  things  were  allowed  in  the  schools.  He  apologized  for 
liaving  detained  his  hearers  with  remarks  which  he  intended 
should  hâve  closed  the  debate,  but  uncertain  whetlier  he 
could  again  take  part  in  the  discussion,  he  had  no  otlier 
course.  Ile  wished  them  prosperity  and  success  in  their  délibé- 
rations, and  resigned  the  chair  to  Principal  McGregor,  Vice- 
Président  of  the  Association. 

The  CuA  E.MAN  liaving  invited  further  discussion, 

Mr.  iicIntosh  was  in  favor  of  uniform  text  books,  and  thouglit 
that  the  objection  of  teachers  choosing  their  own  style  of  text 
books  would  come  forcibly  from  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  who 
not — more  especially  where  there  was  a  variety  of  text  books 
used  be  expected  to  purchase  new  sets  of  books  with  every 
new  teacher.  Ile  wonîd  be  sorry  to  see  the  system  of  home 
study  abolished  from  the  schools,  and  considered  that  the 
pupil  could  not  do  witliout  it. 

Mr.  Lynch,  M.  P.P.  for  Brome,  thought  the  remarks  made  by 
Professer  Hicks  did  not  cover  the  question,  which  he  consi- 
dered a  very  important  one,  and  the  discussion  upon  which 
had  digressed  as  it  progressed.  Ile  trusted  that  this  would 
not  go  on,  but  that  a  motion  would  be  made,  and  the  discussion 
be  conlined  to  it  By  thatmeans  alone  could  they,  the  teachers' 
convention,  publisli  to  the  world  their  opinions  as  a  body.  On 
the  question  of  oral  teaching  he  trusted  there  would  be  a 
decided  expression  by  the  teachers;  that  the  convention 
would  take  a  new  departure,  and  not  allow  outsiders  to  inter- 
fère with  their  délibérations  Xo  man  should  be  allowed  to 
t.ake  advantage  of  the  convention  to  foist  his  own  particular 
ideas  upon  its  members  nor  should  they  allow  tliemselves  to 
be  patronized  and  sympathized  with.  The  teachers  themselves 
did  the  work,  and  they  only  were  compétent  to  discuss  the 
best  means  of  doing  it."  If  tîie  teachers  wished  to  form  mutual 
admiration  societies  they  could  do  it  outside  of  the  Convention 
but  while  they  were  met  to  do  business,  the  teachers,  and  only 
the  teachers,  should  do  it,  so  that  no  opinions  that  were  not 
their  own  should  go  to  the  world.  It  was  mainly  for  that  pur- 
pose  that  he  was  présent,  and  he  trusted  that  from  day  to  day 
sound  practical  questions  would  be  discussed  in  a  manner  that 
would  lead  to  some  conclusions  as  to  the  merits  of  each.  He 
asked  their  pardon  if  he  had  monopolized  their  time  too  long 
in  expressing  his  views,  but  the  manner  in  which  the  discussion 
had  wandered  from  the  point  of  issue  was  his  excuse  for  speak- 
ing  as  lie  had.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  trusted  that  some  motion  would  be  submitted 
that  would  cover  the  views  expressed  by  Principal  Hicks, 
which  he  thought  covered  a  good  deal  of  ground  ;  hence  the 
digression  of  the  discussion.  Ile  could  not  help  remarking 
that  the  last  speaker  more  than  anyone  else,  sympathized  with 
the  convention,  .and  expressed  his  sympathy  more  markedly 
than  anyone  he  could  tbink  of.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Mr.  Duval  spoke  on  the  question  at  some  length,  and  id  not 
think  the  Convention  need  look  outside  for  books.  There  was 
a  time  in  the  history  of  every  child  when  it  learned  to  walk  by 
itself,  and  he  thought  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  Province  of 
Québec  ;  that  there  was  talent  enough  and  energy  enougli 
among  educators  in  the  Province  to  get  up  a  good  system  of 
text  books.  He  had  seen  something  by  Dr.  Miles,  which  he 
considered  wasjust  the  thing.  He  did  not  believe  in  taking 
everything  we  w.anted  from  Upper  Canada,  but  thought  that 
Province  too  selfish  in  many  respects. 

Mr.  l'rank  llicks  said  that  the  only  way  to  place  the  subject 
t;ingibly  before  the  convention  was  by  a  motion  of  some  remarks 
witb  référence  to  ths  conventions  that  had  taken  place  tliis  year 
without  doing  anything  to  benetit  the  educational  interests  oi' 
the  Province.  He  was  aware  that  there  was  necessity  for  action, 
therefore  he  would  submit  his  motion  without  furllier  remarks  : 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  a  uniform  system  of 
text  books  is  désirable,  and  that  the  text  books,  to  be  most 
bénéficiai,  should  be  concise,  but  should  retain  more  than  the 
mère  éléments,  so  that  the  scholar  nriy  finti  subject  work  for 
his  own  mind-" 

Mr   Duval  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Earwick  supported  the  motion. 

.\fter  rcmarks  from  Mr.  (  ampbell,  Principal  Hicks,  Dr. 
Ilowe  .and  Inspecter  McLauglin,  the  motion  was  unanimously 
carried. 

lu  answer  to  questions  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Queb  c. 

Principal  Hicks  said  that  according  to  law  the  Commission 
of  Public  lustructien  were  rc'juired  to  tnke  definite  action  in 
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as,  in  âges  gane,  wheii  ail  laiowledge  was  confined  to  monkish 
cloislei-s.  Knowledge  was  tlie  source  of  thought,  and  reading 
cont'erred  knowledge.  But  leading  must  be  with  the  under- 
standing.  '■  Understandest  thou  what  tliou  readest  ?''  was  a 
question  as  applicable  to  people  of  to-day  as  it  was  long  ago  to 
the  swavth}-  convert  of  the  deacon  Philip.  The  essayist  traced 
modem  éducation  back  to  its  source  in  the  East,  where  the 
Crusaders  caught  the  liglit  unconsciously  from  the  turbanod 
hostsof  Saladin  and  his  successors,  But  for  them,  little  as  it 
could  hâve  been  foreseen  by  the  zealots  of  those  times. 
England  and  France  and  Germany  would  be  very  différent  now 
froni  wliat  they  actually  are.  Ile  then  dwelt  on  the  course  of 
study  in  our  schools,  pointing  out  how,  in  some  cases,  it  niight 
be  beneficially  modified.  lie  shewed  tlie  error  of  devoting  too 
much  time  to  one  branch  at  tlie  expense  of  another.  Ile 
selected  the  Fifth  Book  as  an  instance  of  tlie  pleasure  and  profit 
to  be  derived  from  reading,  directing  attention  to  its  varied 
treasury  of  some  of  the  finest  prose  and  poetry  in  the  Knglisli 
language — each  sélection  being  wortliy  of,  and  ampl}'  compen- 
sating  for,  the  diligence  of  weeks.  Ile  illustra ted  the  tremen 
dous  interest  an  i  importance  wliich  reading  assumed,  by  a 
well-drawn  contrast  between  the  books  whicli  instriict  and 
elevate  and  the  literary  filth — the  dime  novels  and  yellow- 
covered  sensations— in  whicli  too  many  clioose  to  welter.  Far 
bttter  not  to  read  at  ail  than  to  read  such  literature  as  that  ! 
And  his  hearers,  he  feared,  had  but  an  inadéquate  notion  of 


the  sélection  of  text  books  for  use  in  the  public  scliools.  This 
liai  not  yet  been  donc,  but  at  the  last  meeting  the  members 
had  decided  to  recommend  those  they  considered  the  best 
books  ;  it  would  be  contrary  to  law  to  use  other  than  thèse 
books,  but  in  case  any  teacher  was  in  the  habit  of  using  good 
books  the  Council  would  include  the  same  in  their  recommen- 
tlations. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned. 

AFTERNOON  SES.SIOX. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Council  of  the  Natural  Ilistory 
.Society,  the  muséum  and  rooms  of  the  institution  were  opened 
during  thé  hours  of  recess  and  will  continue  to  be  every  day 
while  the  Convention  lasts.  Many  of  the  teachers,  accordingly, 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  afForded  them  of  inspect 
ing  the  various  objects  of  interest  in  the  muséum.  The 
members  of  the  Montréal  Microscopic  Club,  also,  exhibited 
tlieir  valuable  instruments  and  their  fine  collection  of  spéci- 
mens, illustrative  of  the  natural  history  of  Canada.  A  spécial 
intellectual  treat  was  furnished  by  Professor  Baker  Edwards, 
who  gave  a  most  instructive  exhibition,  with  requisite  explana- 
tions,  of  some  remarkable  and  peculiarly  electrical  phenomena, 
for  which  his  admirable  apparatus  offered  rare  facilities.  Thèse 
experiments  gave  a  lucid  and  impressive  interprétation  of  the 

rationale   of  electr  cal  discharges  and   the  différent  ways    in   __  ,  , 

which  they  may  be  modified,  according  to  the  rarity  or  density  !  how  much  it  was  in  vogue.  Thougli  the  faultdid  not  lie  entirely 
of  the  atmosphère  and  other  circumstances  so  as  to  produce!  uith  the  teachers,  lie  thought  they  could  certainly  do  something 
liglit  condensed  or  diflluent,  or  to  generate  heat  of  varying  !  to  prevent  the  spread  mong  the  young  of  an  evil  so  alarming 
power  and  action.  Dr.  Edwards,  who  is  as  enthusiastic  as  a  by  instilling  and  encouraging  a  love  and  aspiration  for  what 
liosicrucian,  without  the  Rosicrucians'  delusions,  howover,  was  elevating  and  beautiful.  As  to  the  act  of  reading,  it  ought 
with  regard  to  his  chosen  brandi  of  science,  took  the  utmostinot  to  be  mère  vocal  imitation,  like  that  of  a  parrot.  He 
pains  to  make  his  opérations  and  their  results  intelligible  to  (  considered  that  it  included  and  went  beyond  elocution.  The 
the  most  ordinary  capacity,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  a  larger  '  latter  was  not  to  be  ignored,  but  comparatively  few  were 
nmnber  of  persons  had  not  found  it  convenient  to  witness  his  |  destined  to  become  orators.  It  was  in  the  social  and  domestic 
experiments.  To  those  who  were  présent  they  proved  most  '  circle  that  the  deliglits  and  comforts  of  reading  found  their 
interesting,  valuable  and  suggestive.  !  amplest  illustration.     The  teacher  of  reading  ought  to   be  a 

In  the  lecture  room  of  the  Institution  a  fair  variety  of  text- 1  good  reader.  A  difflcult  iiassage  well  read  became  intelligible 
books  and  scholastic  apparatus  was  exposed  to  view.  Messrs.  ;  to  the  child,  and  what  was  otherwise  incompréhensible  became 
Dawsou  Brothers  and  lUessrs.  W.  Drysdale  and  Company  had,  '  plain.  Mr.  Weir  instanced  Macaulay,  as  presented  to  us  in 
each,  a  large  collection  of  standard  works  on  the  cliief  branches  Trevelyan's  delightful  biographe,  as  one  who  appreciated  and 
taught  in  our  schools,  wliich  attracted  considérable  attention  ,'  imparted  ail  that  reading  signified.  Ile  then  entered  sowewhat 
The  latter  of  thèse  firms  also  exhibited  MacVicar's  apparatus  \  technically  into  the  subject,  and  treated  of  pronunciation, 
for  teaching  arithmetic,  a  useful  invention,  which  tends  to  save  ,  accent  and  provincial isnis  The  chief  cause  of  indistinctness  of 
considérable  time  botli  for  teacher  and  pupil.  It  is  simple  in  enunciation  was  tho  ignoring  of  consonants.  Passing  from  this 
construction — a  blackboard  with  a  différence — and  one  wonders,  j  part  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Weir  touched  on  the  necessity  ot 
on  witnessing  the  évolutions  which  the  figures  undergo,  as  it ,  trainiug  a  child  to  put  his  soûl  into  what  he  read,  of  developing 
isworked,  that  it  took  so  many  centuries  to  make  the  discovery.  !  his  mind  as  well  as  his  voice,  and  closed  his  paper,  of  which 
An  object  of  still  greater  interest  was  contributed  by  Messrs.  '  we  hâve  been  able  to  give  but  an  imperfect  summary,  by  an 
Morton,  Philips  and  Buhner,  and  one  which,  in  ail  likelihood,  eloq  lent  peroration  on  the  consolations  to  be  derived  from  the 
will,  before  many  years  hâve  elapsed,  be  well  known  and  reading  of  the  great  authors  of  the  past  and  the  présent, 
extensively  used.  This  is  Zuccuto's  patent  papyrogr.apli.  by  i  On  the  motion  of  the  secretary,  seconded  by  'if  Inspecter 
means  of  which,  according  to  the  printed  description,  '•  jÔO  or  McLaughlan,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tondered  to  Mr.  Weir  for  his 
more  permanent  fao  simile  impressipns  of  circulars,  price  lists,  \ 
designs,  music,  Ac  ,  may  be  rapidly  and  very  cheaply  printed 
in  an  ordinary  copying-press,  direct  from  a  writer's  own 
manuscript.  and  without  employing  ink  or  soiling  thefingers."  , 
The  possibility  of  itsdoing  what  is  heredetailed  was  exemplifi 


excellent  paper. 

The  members  of  the  convention  then  went  to  the  G\-mnasium, 

where  an  address  on  the  advantages  ofphysical  culture,  foUowed 

by  illustrations,  which  left  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  those  who 

mplified  '  witnessed  it  of  its  importance,   was   given  by   Mr.   Barnjum. 

on  the  spot  satisfactorily.     Its  modusn2)eraiidiis  simple  enough,  I  This  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions   of  the  days  pro 


the  secret  lying  in  the  composition  of  the  stencil  p^aper. 
Professor  Robins  will  illustrate  its  utility  atone  of  the  sessio  s 
of  the  convention,  as  well  as  that  of  another  copying  invention, 
Edison's  electric  pen.  In  inspecting  thèse  and  other  ingénions, 
curious,  instructive  or  beautiful  objects  the  time  of  recess 
passed  pleasantly  away. 

At  2  o'clock  or  thereabouts  the  convention  again  met. 

Professor  McGregor,  Président  of  the  Montréal  Teachers' 
Association,  having  called  the  meeting  to  order 


ceedings  The  class,  by  whose  exercices  Mr.  Barnjum  demons- 
trated  his  proposition,  that  physical  éducation  should  go  hand 
in  hand  with  intellectual  developmeut,  was  a  class  of  young 
'  people,  girls  and  boys,  from  toddling  infancy  to  the  "leens," 
I  and  the  manner  in  which  they  acquitted  themselves,  furnished 
1  évidence  of  how  much  can  be  effected  in  the  winning  of  strength 
i  and  grâce  by  even  the  extremely  young,  under  skilful,  patient, 
,  intelligent  training.  Altogether,  apart  from  the  uses  of  thèse 

„       '  exercises  in  the  strengthening  of  the  bodily  frame  and  the 

Mr.  Frank  Ilicks,   M. A.,  read  the  minutes  of  the  provious    conséquent  development  of    ertain  valuable  mental  qualifies, 
meeting,  which  were  adopted  in  due  form.  they  are  very  pleasing  to  witness,  and,   accompanied  as  they 

Mr.  Robert  Weir,  ilead  Master  of  the  Sherbrooke  street  are  bv  music,  they  form  a  delightful  source  of  entertainment 
school,  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Reading,"  which,  as  well  as  by  to  older  spectators.  It  isneedless  to  say,  then,  that  t  e  persons 
the  beauty  of  its  style  and  the  earnestness  with  which  it  was  who  were  présent  yesterday,  some  of  wliom  had  never  before 
enunciated,  as  by  the  valuable  reflections  and  suggestions  seen  anything  of  the  kind,  were  favorably  impressed,  and,  not 
which  it  contained,  recommended  itself  to  the  audience.  As  a  few,  no  doubt,  learned  a  lesson  which  will  be  highly  benefi- 
the  scope  of  the  subject,  if  considered  in  ail  its  relations,  was  cial,  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  others. 
so  extended,  the  essayist  treated  it  only  in  its  connection  with  The  calisthenic  exercises  concluded,  the  convention  re- 
the  higher  classes  of  schools.  Ile  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  assembled  in  the  Iligh  School,  and  a  discussion  took  place  on 
the  subject  and  the  conséquent  necessity  of  its  being  dealt  Mr. 'Weir's  paper,  in  which  several  gentlemen  joined  Among 
with  by  correct  methods.  It  claimed  the  first  attention  of  the  those  who  m.ade  comments  or  offered  suggestions  were  Messrs. 
young  and  was  the  delight  and  solace  of  declining  years — not   Pvowell  and  Duval,  Drs.  llowe  and  Dawson,  and  Principal  Ilicks, 
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The  last  mentioned  gentleman  brouglit  the  discussion  to  a 
close  by  reminding  the  audience  tliat  a  lecture  was  to  be  deli- 
vered  on  the  subject  before  the  adjournment  of  the  convention, 
wliicli  would  give  an  opijortunity  for  its  considération  from 
every  point  of  view. 
Tlie  meeting  then  adjourned  until  eight  o'clock. 

r.VEXING  SESSION. 

Tlie  business  af  the  convention  was  resumed  by  the  secretary 
reading  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  M.  Ôuimet,  regreting  that, 
owing  to  tlie  pressure  of  officiai  busness  on  his  time,  he  was 
iinable  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Convention  to  be  présent 
at  its  meeting.  Ile  hoped  that  the  Convention  would  prove  to 
be  profitable  both  for  public  éducation  generally. 

OPEXIXO    ADDr.ESP. 

The  Uev.  Dr.  Jenkins  tlien  delivered  the  inaugural  nddress 
from  the  chair. 

■rire    ONTAKIO    UKt.nGATE. 

After  excellent  classical  music  from  the  choir,  Prof.  Dawson,^ 
of  Belleville,  as  a  delegate  from  the  public  school  teachers  of 
<  )ntario,  was  introduced  and  was  received  with  applause. 
P.eing  an  Irisliman,  he  commenoed  his  address  by  flattering  tlie 
ladies.  lie  said  when  lie  attended  the  t  onvention  in  the  morn- 
ing  he  was  particularly  struck  with  the  extraordinary  number 
of  beautiful  young,  ladies  there  présent  and  engaged  in  the 
work  of  éducation  in  Québec.  (Laughter  and  applause  from  the 
young  men  i  Beauty  went  a  great  way  in  cultivating  the  mind, 
and  the  children  of  Québec  he  thought,  must  be  themselves  to 
blâme  if  they  did  not  grow  up  œsthetically  educated  as  well  as 
mentally.  (  Applause.)  He  regarded  the  work  in  which  teachers 
were  engaged,  as,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  important  of 
ail  work  in  its  effect  on  mankind.  (Applause.)  To  the  teacher 
was  conunitted  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  culture  of  the 
people,  and  no  other  but  the  educationist  combined  those 
tliree  duties.  The  educationists  of  (Jntario  fuUy  sympathised 
\vitli  tlie  protestant  teachers  in. 

TtlEIR  COMBAT  WITH  lOXORANCE  AXD  PREJl'DICE 

As  a  delegate  from  Ontario,  lie  represented  in  bis  humble 
pei'son  over  five  thousand  teachers  who  were  engaged  in  the 
cause  of  éducation  in  that  Province.  In  Ontario  the  people 
were  proud  to  imagine  that,  if  they  had  not  the  very  best 
educational  svstem  in  the  world,  it  lacked  very  little  of  being 
as  good  as  the  very  best  System  of  éducation  ever  employed  in 
tliis  or  any  other  country.  And  they  were  not  alone  in  belie- 
ving  this,  because  at  the  Centennial,  where  educationists  from 
ail  parts  of  the  world  had  met  together,  ihey  one  and  ail 
agreed  that  as  an  educational  exhibitor  Ontario  had  carried  off 
tiie  palm.  (Applause.)  Ile  might  be  allowed  to  briefly  point 
ont  some  things  in  tliat  System  which  Québec  might,  perhaps, 
do  well  to  adopt,  and  some  things  which  they  might  do  well  to 
avoid  altogether. 

EnrCATIOX  l.N'  ONTARIO 

was  divided  into  public  schools  and  high  schools.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  public  schools  to  give  a  broad,  English  elementary 
éducation,  and  that  éducation  was  i'rce.  Their  instruction  was 
not  only  broad  but  high,  The  high  schools  were  doing  an 
admirable  work  in  spreading  abroad  a  taste  for  higher  éduca- 
tion, which  they  found  was  growing  more  and  more  everj'  day 
tliroughout  the  province.  The  high  schools  prepared  the 
students  l'or  ordinary  commercial  pursuits,  and  it  they  preferred 
to  enter  upon  a  proi'essional  career  they  were  prepared  for  the 
higher  institutions.  Every  cliild  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  lias 
a  l'air  chance  to  start,  and  to  obtain,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
bro.ad,  Sound,  English  éducation.  From  that  he  can  work  lus 
way  to  the  higli  school,  where  lie  can  obtain  a  higher  English 
and  mathematical  éducation,  and  if  he  is  a  boy  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability,  he  will  be  able  to  carry  oif  a  sullicient  amount 
of  scholarships  in  tlie  higher  university  to  enable  liim  to  fit 
himself  for  the  highest  professions  and  positions  in  the  land. 
(Applause.)  Although  ihe  girls  could  go  liand  in  hand  witli 
the  boys  for  a  long  distan  e  in  éducation  in  Ontario,  they  had 
not  yot  been  admitted  to  the  privilège  of  university  éducation 
in  that  Province. 


THE  MAIN  DirFICCI.TY_IN  EDUCATIN'G  GIKLS 

in  the  same  institutions  with  boys  was  to  guard  against  rough- 
ness  in  the  manners  and  habits  of  young  ladies,  as  the  resuit  of 
associating  with  girls  was  found  to  be  good,  as  it  toned  down 
the  natural  rouglmess,  wildness  and  barbarism  of  the  boy,  The 
greatest  evil  the  educational  System  of  Ontario  had  to  combat 
and  grapple  with  successfuUy  was  tliat  of  irregular  attendance 
at  schools.  Out  of  the  number  of  pupils  annually  taught  by 
five  thousand  public  school  teachers  of  Ontario,  there  were 
nominaly  450,00  i  children  attending  the  public  schools,  but 
not  quite  200,000  were  in  average  attendance  during  the  last 
year  ;  that  is  to  say  58  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  attended  for  less 
than  100  days  in  the  year,  and  17  per  cent,  attended  for  le.ss 
than  150  days.     This  was  decidcdly 

THK   GREATEST   FAn.T    IN    THE    OXT.VRIO    SY.STRM, 

and  to  reform  it,  in  the  first  place  they  were  trying  to  intro- 
auce  better  teachers  into  the  schools  and  to  give  them  better 
pay.  It  was  found  that  a  good  school  with  good  teachers  would 
hâve  a  more  regular  attendance  than  a  school  that  was  managed 
by  inefficient  teachers.  They  were  also  trying  to  introduce  bet- 
ter schools,  for  the  universal  expérience  of  teachers  was  that 
children  who  did  not  care  to  attend  abadly  ventilated,  ill-swept 
school  would  be  willing  attendants  at  a  handsome,  comfortable 
school.  People  in  Ontario  had  come  to  see  that  if  they  wislied 
to  hâve  the  school  loved  by  the  school-boy,  it  must  be  made 
worthy  of  his  love.  Last  year  the  Province  had  expended 
$700,000  in  the  érection  and  improving  of  the  public  schools, 
and  the  total  amount  expended  in  Ontario  last  year  for  educa- 
tional purposes  was  three  millions  of  dollars— an  increase  of 
tliree  hundred  thousand  dollars  over  the  amount  expended  in 
1872.  The  third  remedy  they  had  tried  to  adopt  was 

C'OMPVLSORY    EDUCATION, 

which  was  a  natural  coroUary  to  the  free  school  System,  lie 
considered  it  unfortunate  that  in  enacting  the  statute  the  word 
"compulsory"  sliould  hâve  been  used,  as  it  was  a  word  that 
was  répugnant  to  the  British  nature  to  be  compelled  to  do 
anything.  Ilowever,  in  Ontario  the  people  were  beginning  to 
see  that  if  they  had  to  pay  three  millions  of  dollars  of  hard  cash 
in  taxes,  to  promote  the  éducation  to  children  they  must  and 
shall  be  educated.  In  Glasgow,  it  was  found  that  af  ter  the  com- 
pulsorv  clause  had  been  enacted  the  attendance  increased  lifty 
per  cent.  Ile  held  that  the  compulsory  law  was  a  good  thing  to 
hâve  on  the  statute  book,  as  the  people  would  soon  come  to 
see  the  benefît  of  it.  He  referred  to  Dr.  Ryerson  and  the  great 
good  lie  had  accomplished  for  the  educational  system  of 
Ontario,  (jf  ail  the  reforms  introduced  by  that  gentleman,  if 
asked  to  name  wliat  he  considered  to  be  the  most  importan  t 
and  wliat  had  done  most  to  elevate  the  standard  of  éducation 
in  that  Province,  he  would  say  it  was  the  System  ofsimultaneous 
examination  of  candidates  l'or  certificate.  The  plan  was  this  :— 
A  central  committee  at  Toronto  prepared  the  examination 
papers.  They  were  sent  in  sealed  envelopes  to  the  Inspectors 
of  the  varions  districts,  and  at  certain  hours  on  set  days  the 
seals  of  thèse  papers  were  broken  simultaneously  throughout 
the  Province  by  the  In.spectors,  in  the  présence  of  the  examin- 
ing  Boards  and  the  candidates,  and  tlie  papers  d  stributed.  In 
tins  way  collusion  was  impossible,  ail  candidates  in  every  part 
of  the  Province  being  at  the  samo  liour  engaged  on  the  same 
subject,  and  on  precisely  the  same  questions.  The  papers  were 
gatiiered  up  and  returned  to  the  department  at  Toronto  If  any 
complaintshould  be  made  of  unfair  treatment,  the  papers  were 
accessible  at  headquarters,  and  any  candidate  could  hâve  a 
grievance  redressed.  The  System  of  examination  in  Ont,ariowas 
as  perfect  as  any  System  framed  byhuni.aningenuity  could  pos- 
sibly  be.  The  trustées  of  public  schools  know  that  every  teacher 
who  holds  a  certificate  lias  properly  been  examined  and  lias 
been  proved  compétent,  and  this  gave  them  confidence  and  led 
to  increased  pay.  Five  hundred  and  five  dollars  per  annum  wa.s 
tlie  average  salary  of  most  teachers  in  the  country  schools  <,i' 
(  )ntario,  and  the  average  salaries  of  female  teachers  in  the  same 
circunistances  w.as  three  hundred  dollars.  They  were  beginning 
to  find  out  in  (  mtario  that  the  three  years  for  which  a  third 
class  certificate  was  granted  to  a  teacher  was  usually  too  short 
for  them  to  prépare  for  a  second  class  certificate,  and  they 
were  thinking  seriously  of  extending  the   time.    Ile  did  not 
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believe  if  a  'poil  wore  taken  iu  Ontario  to-morrow  tliat  six 
voioes  would  be  foond  amongst  the  teachers  raised  against  tlie 
présent  strict  system  of  examination,  and  he  was  satisfied  if 
that  System  were  introduced  into  Québec,  the  positions  and 
salaries  of  teachers  would  in  a  short  time  improve  fifty  par  cent. 
Rev  Mr.  .lenkins  on  behalf  of  the  Convention  returned 
thanks  for  the  prac  ical  address  of  the  delegate  Irom  Ontario. 
The  proceedings  were  then  enlivened  by  a  solo  beautifuUy 
sung  by  Mrs  Waters. 

Mayor  Hingston  was  then  called  upon  to  address  the  Conven- 
tion. "  After  some  preliminary  remarks  lie  said  he  had  visited 
a  great  number  of  school  examinations  in  the  city,  and  while 
he  saw  a  great  deal  to  admire,  he  also  saw  with  regret  that 
more  was  expected  from  the  teachers  than  should  reasonably 
be  looked  for  from  them,  and  the  conséquence  was  that  the 
children  were  injured.  There  was  a  tendency  to  cram  them 
which  was  more  the  fault  of  the  parents  than  of  the  children. 
He  then  referred  to  the  inadéquate  salaries  paid  to  teachers, 
and  doubted  whether  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  keep  a  wife 
and  bring  up  a  family  on  what  the  delegate  from  Ontario  had 
mentioned  as  the  average  salary  for  country  teachers  in  that 
Province.  Ile  advocated  better  recompense  for  their  services. 
Principal  Dawson  said  that  although  our  common  schools  on 
tliis  continent  were  better  organized  than  those  of  Great 
Britain,  thero  was  in  the  mother  country  a  disposition  to  excel 
in  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning.  In  their  endeavors  to 
perfect  the  System  of  higher  éducation,  they  had  left  the 
common  people  to  look  after  themselves.  Instead  of  commen- 
cing  at  the  foundation,  as  we  liad  done,  and  building  upwards, 
they  had  commenced  at  the  top  and  were  building  downwards. 
Ile  then  referred  to  thS  Normal  School,  and  spoke  at  considé- 
rable length  of  the  ex  ellent  work  wliich  it  was  performmg  in 
tho  cause  of  éducation.  Ile  was  surprised  to  hear  that  there 
was  anyone  dissatistied  with  the  high  schocds,  and  did  not 
believe  there  were  six  men  in  Montréal  who  would  hâve  the 
city  without  such  institutions.  With  regard  to  the  common 
schools,  he  saw  no  nocessity  for  making  éducation  compulsory. 
In  fact,  the  principal  trouble  \va3  to  find  accommodation  for  ail 
the  children  who  were  looking  for  an  éducation.  The  school- 
houses  were  overflowing  with  pupils.  In  the  future,  when  the 
people  of  Montréal,  instead  of  a  paltry  $100,000  would  grant 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  their  city  schools, 
if  there  should  be  found  any  excess  of  accommodation,  it 
\vould  be  time  to  ask  the  législature  to  insert  a  compulsory 
clause  in  the  School  Act.  There  was  a  tendency  on  the  partof 
the  Commissioners  to  try  and  introduce  some  features  of  the 
(  tntario  System. 

They  had  taken  up  the  question  of  school  books,  and  prepared 
a  list  of  authorized  books  for  the  schools  for  the  first  time. 
They  were  also  endeavoring  to  improve  the  inspection  of  schools 
high  and  lo\v,  throughout  the  coimtry.  There  was  also  under 
considération  a  system  of  examining  candidates  for  teachers' 
certificates,  similar  to  that  described  by  the  delegate  from 
Ontario.  He  wished  to  say  to  the  teachers  from  the  country 
that  the  Committee  was,  for  the  présent,  merely  feeling  its 
way.  It  was  endeavori  g  to  tind  out  what  were  the  spécial  wants 
of  the  schools.  He  assured  the  teachers  they  would  find  that  in 
ail  points  the  committee  ivere  merely  anxious  to  try  and  do 
what  was  best  in  the  circnmstances,  and  would  be  glad  to  hâve 
any  suggestions  or  reconimendations  of  any  kind  from  their 
country  friends  who  where  engaged  in  the  work  of  éducation. 
Ile  hoped  that  the  changes  in  the  éducation  law  might,  Ln  so 
far  as  the  schools  of  the  English  speaking  population  were  con- 
cerned,  work  some  very  important  and  salutary  changes. 
Tlie  meeting  was  then  brought  to  a  close. 

SECOND  DAY  OF  THE  CONVENTKJX. 

AN'  IMKBKSTINi;  liAv's  l'ROUEEDINGS   SOME  UEAL  WOIIK  UOM;. 

Al'liT  rouliin'  business  liad  bccn  traiisactcd, 

Kc\-,  Mr.  Ji'nkins  took  occasion  to  remark  upûu  a  )i;i|iOi-  wliicli,  lie 
^iiid,  hail  Ijoen  wrilteu  by  him  some  time  ago,  and  li'oni  which  ho 
would  rcad  a  few  cxlrnls  lo  liU  up  the  timo  unlil  the  noxl  paper  was 
icady.  Hispapcr  wenl  on  to  conlond  that  the  morals  and  mannors 
cjflhe  pu])il  worq  alTccted  by  the  example  and  influence  of  tho 
leacher.  Chiliiren  were  surprisingly  observant  of  circumstanccs 
transpiring  around  them,  and  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  any 
circumstancc  obsorved  by  them,  and  thero  were  other  matters  llian 
mero  book-leai-ning  whieh  wero  important  lo  Ihe  éducation  of  cliil- 
riren.  In  matlers  iif  dross,  df'porlmonl,  ic,  the  teaelier  sliuuld  in' 
neal  almost  to  primness,  Il'slio  wore  a  waleli,  a   neat  ribljuu — Mud 


not  a  gaudy  eliain,  even  of  llie  purest  métal — was  what  the  Sjieaker 
would  rallier  see  worn.  He  did  not  advocato  fashionable  dressing  ; 
and  yet  the  leacher  should  dress  bccoming  lier  station.  Many  of  the 
habits  oriho  leacher  would  be  Ihus  communicated  lo  tho  pupils  to 
tlieir  good.  Tlio  inatler  of  déférence  to  superiors  in  school  and 
oui  of  school  also  was  louched  upon,  and  tho  révérend  gentlcmiiii 
considered  this  ono  of  the  most  important  qU(3Stions  bel'ure  tlie 
Convi'ntion.  Ile  oflen  had  hcard  answers  given  lo  head  masters  thaï 
mado  him  ]iosilivoly  ashamod  of  tho  boys.  The  rudo  "  Vos, 
I  do,''  and  "  No  I  don'l  "  woro  not  lerms  for  scholars  to  use  tu 
their  teachers  or  masters.  Again,  teachers — -where  Ihore  are  many 
in  ono  room — should  not  quarrel  among  Ihomselves.  (Miildrcn 
were  quick  lo  observe,  and  when  Ihey  noticed  thèse  tliings,  ail  tlial 
Ihe  leacher  could  do  in  eitluT  class  would  not  préserve  discipline. 
With  pupils,  llie  '■  Do-nol-as  1-do-but-do  as-I-lell-you  "  policy  would 
never  do.  They  musl  be  laughl  by  example  as  woll  as  by  lexl-book, 
and  tou  much  attention  could  nol  he  given  lo  llie  subjects  alluded  lo. 
Ho  was  awaro  how  Ihaukless  was  tlic  position  of  llio  teaclior,  but 
theii-s  was  a  work  wliich  would  grow  and  bring  furtli  gond  l'niil, 
long  al'lor  they  dopartod  lliis  world. 

Principal  ilieks  was  also  awaro  ut  the  importance  of  the  ineasuio 
and  commendeil  il  warmly. 

Dr.  Kelly  was  also  iu  i'avor  or  kci'ping  llio  subjocl  belore  Ihe 
leacliers,  and  hold  that  llowers,  iiaintaiug,  Ae.,  in  schools  had  a 
briglilening  inlluenco. 

A  vole  of  Ihanks  was  moved  by  Professer  llicks,  and  uiiauiniously 
carried 

Ml-.  Hdiiait  Ijutlep  tlien  read  Ile-  Ihe  following    papcr  : — 
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Al  our  last  aniiiial  conforonco  il  w.is   my  inivilegc 
u|ion  tlie  impêrUince  of  classical  stndy. 

I  tle'ii  endeavored  to  show  my  slrong  convictions  of  ils  conliiuied 
ulilily  as  au  imiiorlant  part  of  superior  éducation. 

We  trace  our  modem  culture  direclly  from  the  revi\al  of  i-lassic 
sludy,  sludy  which  iiroduced  Ihe  rciiai.'i.saiire  throughout  Europe. 
The  sixteeiilh  and  seventeeiitli  centuries  wilnessed  the  heginning  of 
the  dis|iei-sion  of  the  tliick  clonds  which  l'or  âges  li.id  settled  clown 
upon  and  smotliered  liumau  thought.  Il  was  Uio  wannlli  and  tlie  liglil 
orGreek  and  Roman  lilcraluie,  of  Grcok  and  Hoiiian  art.  rcleased  and 
dilluscd  by  tho  sludy  of  the  classics,  which  ga\e  llie  impulse,  and 
foslereil  into  being  that  histy  sjnril  of  inquiry  that  challenges  ail 
Ihings,  jiuls  caiil  ami  soeming  upon  Ihoir  défense  and  which  lias 
brought  and  is  slill  bringing  order  out  of  chaos. 

II  was  not  so  much  llic  knowledge  which  the  ancie.ils  had  lo 
comimiiiicato  as  il  was  llio  lol'ty  inlellectual  spiritual  purpose  tlicy 
revcaled,  llie  lino  artistic  sonse,  the  liigh  iioelic  aspiration,  Ihe 
passionale  love  of  liberty,  ail  and  much  elsc  cornbiiiing  to  ]irodiice 
the  idéal  Greek  and  Roman,  to  know  whom  was  indeed  a  libéral 
ixluvulion. 

While  we  approach  wil  h  admiration  and  gialilude  llic  cousideialion 
of  the  siibjecl  of  classical  sludy,  we  should  nol  forgel  Ihe  rcrpiiie- 
menls  of  our  modem  world — tho  nceds,  tho  nocessitics  of  the  great 
body  of  youth  which  wiU  hold  in  Iheir  keeping  for  ,-in  entirc  généra- 
tion llie  lioiior,  Ihe  eharacler  and  llie  wealth  of  onr  liome  and 
connti-y. 

Wo  iiave  a  fond  which  was  di'\oted  by  wisc  loretliouglil  lo  su|ie- 
rior  odiication.  Us  disti-iliulion  and  use  lias  devol\i.'il  upon  .i 
body  of  men  who  are  su].iposcd  to  embody  our  best  intelligence  in 
this  direclion — and  wo  havd  as  a  resull  tho  cii-cular  which  I  hold  in 
my  liaud.  Il  expresses  a  désire  lo  communicatc  llio  viows  and 
feelings  with  which  tho  tlouncil  of  Publiipie  Instruclion  bogiii  llieir 
work  and  propose  lo  conducl  il. 

To  this  end  a  sub-commiUeo  was  aiipoinlod,  which  delcrminoil 
Ihat  superior  éducation  meanl  so  inuch  Greek,  Latin,  and  matliema- 
lics  as  would  passa  boy  tlirougli  llio  portais  of  a  university  ;  and 
tlial  ail  schools  nol  working  with  spécial  référence  'to  Ihis  end 
should  be  eut  olf  from  Governmeiil  aid.  Thaï  Ihe  grant  lo  llie 
schools  should  be  in  proportion  lo  the  number  of  pupils  devotod  lo 
the  sludy  of  those  subjects.  Thaï  the  opinion  of  spécial  supcrinlen- 
dcnt  Emberson  should  bo  Ihe.judgmenl  of  the  Council,  in  that  outof 
'ifly-six  schools,  heretofore  supjiosed  lo  be  superiov  schools,  only  fixe 
could  be  called  such — Ihaloflhe  remainder  only  twenty  could  be 
regarded  on  any  grounds  as  worlhy  of  considération.  Thaï  ])ublic 
notice  be  given  that  this  is  the  sum  of  educalional  conception  hoUI 
by  llie  superinlending  body  of  Protestant  schools  for  the  Province  of 
Québec.  Thaï  the  raoney  heretofore  given  in  aid  of  lifty  si.x  schools 
should  be  devoted  to  tho  support  of  live  found  *efricienl,  less  such 
amount  as  may  bc  dislribuled  lo  Iwonly  otliers  which  llie  Bcard 
niay  détermine  to  encourage 

"\Vhal  is  it  that  givcs  eharacler  lo  ilie  Dominion  tc-;lay  ':"    What  is 

the  source  of  tlio  priile  willi  which   wo  reflecl  upon  onr   nalioiial 

'  atlainmenls  ':'  Il  is  not  tho  work  ofour  Divines.  Il  is  n'jt  the  work  of 
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\ 
onr  Inwyorp.  Il  is  nol  Ihe  workofoiir  iili>siciaiis.  M'IiiloAveacknow- 
lc(lj,'o  tlic  lailhlulness  willi  wliicli  Ihcy  l'ullil  llio  ilulicsdevolvedupon 
llmm  liy  society,  it  is  iiot  Ihcy  who  havc  built  our  citips.  Avho  hâve 
«■leared  our  forost,  wlio  li.ivo  covcrod  Iho  land  with  coml'ortablo 
liomes  and  smiling  villages.  Il  isquitp  aiiolhcr  ))Oily  ornifn,  wlio  by 
llioirc\ilUu'crt  skill,  Ijoy  theirc  ducatod  iioads  and  liaii'ds,  haveenabied 
IIS  Lo  ciller  the  lisls  in  competilion  witli  ibr  worldand  return  liearing 
llinr  hundred  and  fiflu  prizcs.  Our  cnmniercial  marine  whilens  llie 
iican  wilh  ils  canvas  and  has  given  us  a  rank  among  the  thrce  or 
finir  gvca\  Irading  nations  of  Ihe  earlh.  Our  nicrchants,  onr  bankers, 
our  iiiauiilaclnrers  hâve  each  and  ail  in  thi'  race  ol'cnlerprise  lakcn 
a  lank  liigli  among  the  groat  workers  of  the  modem  \\orld.  Onr 
lamiers  liave  Jiodly  faced  the  lerrors  ol'  an  inhospital  climate,  and 
liy  indnstr;  and  art  hâve  l'airly  eonquered  the  lurious  éléments; 
Iheir  horses,  cattlo.  slieep  and  swine  are  no  longer  dwarl'ed  )iy  cold 
and  pinched  by  want  :  warm  stables  and  abuiidant  jirovcnder",  with 
intelligent  caie,  hâve  made  Canada  the  great  source  of  su]>piy  for 
tlioroughbreds  Ihroughoul  the  States  ;  our  grains,  our  butter^  our 
rheese,  ail  tell  the  story  of  intelligence,"  thrift  and  entcrprise. 
Comiiare  the  luen  and  wouien  -wlio  hàvo  iJonR  ail  this  with  lliose 
whose  national  lile  is  niarked  by  as  signal  a  l'ailure.  Look  for  the 
cause  of  sueh  failure,  and  you  fiiid  it  in  ignorance  and  lier  pestiferous 
progeny.  Vou  lind  the  schools  liniited  by  tloverninent  supervision  in 
oven  a  greater  ratio  than  live  to  filïy-six.  That  only  Ihoso  schools 
are  encouraged  which  (in  the  language  of  this  report)  "  place  tlie 
sludent  by  classical  study  ona  level  with  the  liberally  tducaled  of 
otiier  couiUries  and  enaljle  hiui  to  occujjv  those  iHiblic  positions  to 
which  hi'  is  entitled.''  Our  comnion  schoois  and  académies  pre]iaring 
llii'  cntirc  youth  ofthe  country  for  a  life  of  (Mrncst  iulelligeut  work, 
.■ii-c  alike  nnknown.  The  Académies  ^^llich  lank  ncxt  abo-\e  the 
lounnon  schools  arc  beyoud  question  the  source  of  tlie  mental 
discipline  and  accumulal'ed  knowledge  iipon  which  Ihe  people  of 
Prolestanl  Stales  havo  erccted  thaï  magniticrni  fabric  of  industrial 
ai-ti\ily,  which  lias  ^.dven  lo  Iheni  an  umdisputed  dominance  in 
lOiirojH»  and  America.  Arc  thèse  to  be  ignored  ?  Are  thcv  to  be  tohl 
hy  thr  highcsl  cduealional  authoiily  in  Ihe  Pro\incc  tliat  thcy  liave 
iio  raixoii  d'iirr. 

Il  uiiisi  nol  be  forgollen  thaï  the  Canadiau  pcojile  hâve  slrung 
Mpiiiions.  Thi'V  know  the  work  which  their  boys  and  girls  will  liave 
lo  d(i  ;  and  thcy  arc  not  so  far  astray  wheu  thr'y  conclude  that  in 
Ml''  liighcr  bi'anchcs  a  substitution  ofthe  naUu'aï  sciences  for  Latin 
and  Greek  is  in  the  direction  of  Ihcir  needs, 

.Vgricultural  chemistry  lias  sprung  inlo  beiiig  iu  answer  lo  Ihe 
farmer's  wants,  and  is  slowly,  but  wc  liO]iosureXv,  with  Ihc  aid  of 
meteorology.  anatoni},  ]iliysiology,  botany,  and  othor  kindrcd 
sciences. 

Natural  philusoiihy  and  ils  laws  are  Iho  source  of  liie  wonderful 
nieehanical  iniprovemenls  of  modem  limes  ;  and  no  mechanic  is 
properly  equipped  for  his  dutics  in  life  withont  a  considérable  know- 
ledge of  ils  iiriuciplcs.  The  merchaiit  and  the  banker  niust  know 
somelhing  ofthe  laws  of  trade  ;  wliile  political  economv,  the  vountr- 
cst  of  Ihe  sciences,  born  of  our  moilern  industrial  worîds  isneeded 
everywlierc  lo  sweep  away  the  sliiiiid  iirejudiccs  which  stiU  remain 
a  drag  upon  our  prospcrily  and  haiijiiness.  AU  the  urgent  uecessllies 
of  life  press  upon  the  consciousnoss  ol'  the  parent  and  sharpen  his 
judgment  upon  the  cduealional  req.uirements  of  his  chiidren.  As  a 
i.-onscqucnce,  nnicss  he  may  havc  a  boy  doslincd  for  a  )ii-ofesfioii. 
he  refuses  Latin  and  Greek,  but  lakes  kindiv  to  the  sciences  ;  lie 
nalurally  looks  lo  tliem  for  a  solution  of  llio  praclical  problèiiis 
whicdi  havc  puzzlcd  and  Ihwarled  him  Ihrough  life. 

,\nothor  conse([Uencr'  of  a  sludy  ofthe  natural  sciences  sluiuld  nol 
lie  overlookcil.  Ilfurnishes  al  ail  limrs  a  lnMlIln  oecuiialiori  fur 
Ihe  niind. 

Li\ing  in  \\\'-  iialuial  wuild,  wilh  ils  |jlaiils.  willi  ils  incks.  wilh 
ils  phenomcna  of  lieal,  of  liglit,  of  eli_>clricit\',  and  ils  heavenh'  bodies 
pii(ueinghis  curiosity,  the  man  of  supcrlicial  culture  in  one  oi-  more 
of  ils  divisions  can  liardly  remain  so.  Tlio  unktiown  is  so  infinité, 
appcaling  to  him  in  scason  and  oui  of  season  lo  inserl  the  key 
which  his  school  bas  im]iarled  to  liim,  and  enter  U]ion  Ihat  more 
perli!cl  adjuslmi'nt  of  lus  moral  and  intelleelual  Jiein^'  lo  the  great 
natural  univer.se  of  which  he  is  a  jiart  ;  while  uijoii  iliu  ollier  îiand 
wilh  whal  luorlilication  we  soc  so  niany  of  Ihc  graduâtes  of  the 
univcrsilies,  henccforlh  rcsling  iijion,  their  labors,  plume  theinschcs 
u|iOn  theirstqicrlicial  attainmenls,  ■■  Ihankiiig  Gcd  llu-y  are  not  as 
nthermen,  "  froiii  the  lad  alonc  ofa  lilllc  smalleriiii;  of  Laliii  and 
Ihc  U.  A,,  and  M.  A.,  wliicli  thcy  rccnved  from  Mina  Miila:  Thcv 
ronceivc  IhemselvesjusUned  in  devuling  Ihier  li\cslo  foslcriii;;  Iheir 
roiici.'it  inslead  ofenlering  like  meniipoii  the  wdrk  which  waits 
U|ion  us  ail.  Thcy  ha\c  achievcd  Ihc  ehief  end  of  man  ;  and  if  Ihcy 
rondesccnd  al  ail  in  tln'  way  of  activily  among  nicn.  it  islo  labor  t'o 
loiiscrve  whal  thcy  thiiiiV  lo  be  Ihc  huiiois  aiid  Ihe  riulils  of  Ihcir 
Mrd.'i-.  The  leariied  iirofcssions  can  only  bi'  a]i|iruac'lu'd  Ihrough 
llc'ir  noviliale  ;  and  in  Iheir  supercilious  coutempt  l'nv  Ihose  outsid-' 
of  Ihe,  lo  Ihem,  charmed  cirelc,  Ihcy  arrogah;  exidiisividv  lo  theiiis.d- 
\"Sin  Ihe  l;niguage  ofthe  report,  -  Ihat  ciilluiv  wliirh   plar.'s   Ihem 


on  a  lovel  with  Iho  liberally  cJucaled  of  othor  countries,  and  enablcs 
them  to  occupy  those  public  positions  lo  which  thcy  arc  cnlilled, 

Our  académies  which  the  Board  of  Education  llius  proposiîs  to 
sacrilice  are  the  natural  and  nccessary  dcVelopment  of  our  district  or 
common  schools.  Thèse  schools  are  in  the  hands  of  young  girls  wlio 
are  ovcrworkcd  in  the  lask  olslarling  the  little  ones  on  the  road  In 
knowledge,  and  uniess  our  popular  éducation  is  to  stop  with  tlinn 
each  township  should  hâve  at  least  one  superior  school,  and  lliis 
school  cannot  lie  denied  to  the  people,  cvon  Ihough  thcy  refuse  lo 
sec  in  Latin  and  Greek  the  studios  nccessary  for  their  boys  and  girls. 

Il  is  not  pretendcd  that  the  girls  should  havc  a  classical  Iraining. 
The  Univcrsilies  wiU  not  admit  them,  howcver  well  thcy  may  be 
preparcd  for  malrieulation.  One  half  ofthe  entire  people  are  women. 
Doc'Slhe  Board  of  Education  corrcclly  inler]irct  the  will,  thepurpose 
of  our  Protestant  ]iopulalion,  wlicn  il  Ihus  ignores  even  their 
evistance  whatclaim  hâve  the  boys  for  aid  and  encouragement  in 
mental  culture   which  the  girls  havc  not  V 

Knowledge  is  wealth  :  poverty  and  waiil  are  as  iiainl'ul  to  womaii 
as  to  luan.  Knowledge  is  power  :  woman  is  by  nalurc  alllicled  willi 
burthens  which  mm  bave  nol  ;  and  to  deny  lier  Ihc  relief  wliicli 
knowledge  can  bring  is  barbarous.  Knowledge  is  healtli  :  discase  is 
as  op])ressiveto  woman  as  to  man.  Bcsidcs,  man  inhcrits  from  his 
mother,  and  if  lie  wants  vigor  and  buoyant  life  himsolf,  it  must  be 
hers  also. 

Wo  little  realizc  the  enormous  gain  lo  sociely  v.hich  lias  r''sulled 
from  themccd  of  éducation  that  has  bcen  accordeil  to  woman,  and 
slill  lessdo  wc  foresec  the   eonse(]Ui'ncc  ofa  culture  that  shall  open 

10  the  quick  perception  of  woman  the  great  storehouse  of  Nature's 
secrets.  Wilh  thèse  the  natural  sciences  direclly  bave  to  do,  and. 
whcnever  the  molhcr  is  |ircparcd  to  iiiter|irct  them  to  lier  little  ones, 
we  shal  hâve  made  the  longeststride  ofall  lliose  which  havcremo\ed 
men  from  the  gross,  animal  existence  of  Ihcir  savage  anceslors. 

Considérable  discussion  followed  llio  rimding. 

Inspecter  McLaughIin  liad  ail  respect  lo  Ihc  Councli  of  Education 
for  Ihe  Province.  He  bclievcd  the  lighl  men  were  in  Ihc  riglit  plac^' 
on  that  important  body,  but  he  could  not  agrcc  wilh  Ihem  when 
Ihey  eut  oit  Ihe  large  numlicr  of  schools  from  Ihcir  support,  uiionlhe 
report  of  one  man  who  inspectcd  the  schools  once  during  Ihe  year. 

11  mighl  be  the  bcsl  wav  to  liave  a  fow  rcally  good  académies,  bul 
he  did  not  believe  in  culting  olf  ail  Ihe  rest.  He  conlended  that 
thèse  académies  cutoirhad  iieen  the  means  of  placing  Protestant 
éducation  so  far  ahead  as  it  now  is.  So  far  as  hc  could  sec  this  had 
bi.'cn  donc  becauso  of  Iho  lack  of  classical  éducation  in  them.  Il 
was  a  question  whclher  it  was  right  lo  compel  every  jicrson  to 
adopt  a  classical  éducation  or  nono  at  ail,  and  if  it  was  only  to 
rclain  jurisdiolion,  the  bcst  plan  ofthe  Council  of  Education  was  to 
jiay  each  one  the  Irifling  annunl  allowancc,  which  if  eut  oirwoul.l 
leavo  Ihem  private  schools  wilhoul  supervision.  Il  would  nol  do 
lo  cul  oir  13  or  14  schools  allogether. 

Mr.  Lvneh,  M. P. P.  for  Brome,  had  licen  named  as  one  of  the 
adiunct  commiltoe  of  the  Council,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Irwiii. 
whom  he  had  requesled  lo  take  no  action  on  Ihe  report  referred  lo. 
This  was  readily  accoded  to,  and  no  action  would  be  had  unlil  n''\l 
July.  No  Jiersons  were  so  intcresled  in  thèse  as  the  Protestants  of 
Montréal  and  Québec,  and  to  slrike  thèse  schools  from  thclisl  would 
be  aiming  a  ))low  al  Protestant  éducation.  Thèse  schools  wen' 
surroundcd  bv  lioman  Catholics,  and  lo  take  away  Ihc.raiserablr 
piUanco  allotied  for  Iheir  support  because  thcy  did  not  possess  a 
classical  scholar,  would  be  sincerely  regretled  by  ihc  Convenlion. 

I)r.  Kellv  askcd  who  made  the  report  referred  lo. 

Mr.  Lvnch  askcd  the  seorctary  lo  read  the  report. 

Mr.  Frank  Hicks  rcad  the  report,  and  il  was  explaiuc'd  thaï  copies 
had  Ijcen  circulated  Ihroughout  the  Province. 

Professer  Uobins  asked  how  il  was  that  this  iviioil   of  a  sub- 
commitlee  had  becn  circulated  inslead  of  haviiig  bcen  repoiled  lo 
Ihe  commillce  which  liad  bcen  appointcd.     Ile  could  not  seelhal  1 
reiiort  was  beforc  the  convention    al    ail,   or  that   Ihe  Council 
Education  was  rcsponsible  for  it. 

A  voico— Il  is  a  fecler.     (Laughler). 

Professer  Uobins  conliuued,  and  lii'hl  th.it  su  far  as  the  jiuldic  uf 
>bjnlreal  were  concerued  lliere  was  nom'  of  them  alludi'd  to  in  tln' 
reiiort.  AVlien  Mr.  Emlierson  had  becn  presrnl  in  Montréal  lie  had 
received  useful  information  from  (lie  Montréal  Higli  School,  and 
thèse  were  not  mentioned  in  the  reiiort  al  ail.  Afier  some  lurlhcr 
romarks,  the  learned  speaker  said  that  if  Ihe  Clonvention  and  lln' 
Proleslant  people  of  Iho  Province  subniilled  lamely  to  lia\e  thèse 
schools  cul  oH— lo  allow  their  outposlsto  ]»■  driven  back  or  eut  olV— 
Ihev  vven^  simply  committing  suicide. 

Mr.  Butler  explained  the  mode  iu  which  Ihc  school  had  beeii 
inspectcd,  sharplv  criticizing  the  Ins|ieelor's  knowledge  of  Gn'ek, 
which  he  conli'ndi-d  was  faullv  iu  Iwo  inslanecs. 

Mr.  McLaughliii  rorroliorated  the  lutter  st.iteineiil  wImml  .-ipp-'alcd 

lo. 

Dr.  Kelly  olji^'cled  lo  the  rcpori  lioiiig  canii'd  mil  becaiisc  .-iii 
iii-peclor, 'how'evcr  iirolici 'iil,   had    si'ciil    one  d.i\    in    the   >rlioor> 
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inspoclion,  holdins  tliat  onc  or  cvoii  two  or  tliroc  inspcclions  wore 
insufliciciit  to  show  the  Iruo  statij  of  Iho  school. 

Mr.  F.  Hicks,  Dr.  Howe  and  otiiers  liavinfr  lakcii  iiarl. 

Mr.  Embersoii  rose  to  c.\plain  Uial  hc  hud  noi  madi'  tlic  loijort 
undcr  discussion,  as  would  bo  seen  from  tlie  iuvorled  comma.s.  He 
liad  not  recoinmondcd  anv  school  to  be  slruck  oIT.  Befon^  his  report 
\v;is  atlacked  it  would  hâve  becn  but  fair  tliat  it  should  hâve  lieen 
bcfore  tUe  meeting,  which  can  be  donc  il'ordered  to  be  prinled  liy  the 
oonviailion.  As  to  llie  mistakes  in  his  Greok  examination,  he  had 
spent  ah-eadv  some  twenty  years  in  the  study  ol'  tlie  language,  and 
would  rallier  argue  the  point  with  Mr.  Butler  or  any  onc  clsc  than 
concède  that  ho  had  been  in  error.     (Hear.  hear.) 

The  discussion  havingassumed  a  rjuestion  as  to  whethcr  or  not  the 
report  was  based  upou  Mr.  Emberson's  report. 

Principal  Hicks  thought  little  was  to  bo  gained  in  thaï  way.  The 
convention  had  no  right  lo  judge  parties. 

Mr.  Lynch  contondcd  that  it  was  not  Mr.  Emorson'sreiiort  butaclion 
of  tho  Council  that  was  under  discussion.  He  suggestcd  a  motion 
to  cover  the  wishes  ofthe  convention. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Prolessor  Duir,  seconde  1  b\-  J.  Ringland, 
Esrj.,  "  That  tliis  Association  earnestly  ui-ge  ujjon  the  Protestant 
sccli(m  of  Ihe  Council  of  Public  Instruction  great  caution  in  proceed- 
ing  in  the  cpu'stion  of  Hk;  withdrawal  of  ])ulilic  nid  IVom  certain 
supriior  schools  in  the  ijrovince,  as  tlie  action  alrcady  taken  lias 
uiidoubtedly  caused  great  irritation." 

Mr.  Duval,  whilo  admitting  the  priuciple,  Ihought  Uic  motion  too 
arbitrary  in  tono,  and  was  aljout  to  jirocecd  to  diicuss  the  (pieslion, 
wlieii  he  was  calle  J  to  order. 

The  chair— 1  ha\e  put  the  l[Ul■^l;oll. 

Mr.  I)u\al— I  claim  my  right  to  sjjcak.  I  wjt--  iiiti-rriipb'd  b\  you 
liel'oro. 

Scveral  voices— Yos,  that  is  true  ;  go  ou. 

Tlie  Chairman — I  appeal  to  ail  if  I  did  noI  ask  "arc  you  ivadyfor 
llic  fiueslion,''  and  rcceived  no  answcr. 

A  number  of  vf.iccs — Yes,  Ihal  also  is  truc. 

The  Chair — Well,  I  now  déclare  the  motion  carried  unaniniously, 
oiilv  one  jiorson  voting  against  it  that  I  liavo  seen. 

The  meeting  llien  adjourned  unlil  two  o'clock. 

IN  THE  .\.FTEI!NOO.N. 

Professer  .Vndrew  gave  some  illustrations  ofllu^  progress  Ihal  can 
be  mado  in  the  art  of  reading  on  the  part  of  very  young  children. 
Tho  success  achieved  by  the  Professer  was  indced  very  marked,  tho 
classes,  both  boys  and  girls,  having  given  the  most  unmislakaljlo 
évidence  of  his  training. 

A  vole  of  tanks  was  proposed  to  Iho  lilll''  oiies,  and  was  carried 
unaniniously. 

One  little  miss  was  requested  to  acknowledgi'  tlie  compliment 
and  lier  embarrassed  silence  as  she  stood  faci"  w  ilh  the  Convention, 
making  several  inelTectal  elforls  to  spcak,  was  nuieli  mop'  l'ioquent 
llian  anything  words  could  uller. 

Mr.  Kowland  asked  how  long  llic  children  liad  been  under  tho 
Pi'ofessor's  luitioii.  He  considcrod  it  important  to  know  that  wlion 
hc  saw  hofore  him  a  class  each  of  wliom  read  from  places  selected 
by  strangers,  and  from  books  wilh  which  thcy  were  unacquainted. 

Professer  Andrew  replied  that  the  boys  hail  becn  thrce  years  and 
the  girls  only  one  ycar.  Il  was  much  casier  to  make  headway  with 
tlie  little  girls.  Tlieir  speech  was  more  llexible  (laughter),  and  tliey 
were  not  so  dillident  in  coming  before  an  audience  if  taken  young. 
Altéra  certain  âge  the  trouble  was  that  they  were  nfraid  oi'being 
laughcd  at. 

.\  vote  of  tlianks  was  tendered  Professer  Andrew. 

.Vt  tho  request  of  chairman,  Professer  Robins  gave  some  interesting 
cxplanations  in  the  papyrograph  and  Eddison's  oleclric  pencil  in 
mulUplying  copies  of  manuscript  when  requirod.  The  process  with 
the  clectric  pen  was  specially  interesting,  and  Prolessor  itobbins 
clainis  to  be  able  lo  i)roduce  400  or  âOO  oojnes  in  an  liour.  Exami- 
nation papers,  toxt-books,  synopsis  of  Icssons,  Ac,  are  departments 
in  which  the  pen  would  be  of  great  service,  and  it  was  recommended 
in  small  schools  in  préférence  lo  the  papyrograph,  which  also  had  the 
moril  of  being  very  expensive,  while  the  pencil  could  be  bought  for 
S30.  He  had  been  visited  by  a  Boston  gentleman  as  to  the  working 
ofthe  process,  and  he  bclieved  that  tho  papyrograph'  was  in  use  by 
the  Boston  Board  of  Education  supervisors. 

A  liearty  vote  of  tlianks  was  tendered  to  Professer  Robins  for  tlie 
very  lucid  nianner  in  which  he  had  illustrated  the  working  of  both 
patents. 

At  the  re([uesl  of  Ur.  Loverin.  lie  was  allowed  fifleen  minutes 
wlicrcin  to  explain  the  Zabian  mctliod  of  reading  history.  Ho  ex- 
plained  that  lie  had  received  a  medal  at  the  Centennial  for  the 
metliod,  and  asked  the  teachers  lo  consider  it,  and  if  thoughl  well  of 
itto  endeavor  to  inlroduce  it  as  an  auxiliary  to  text  books  and  oral 
teaching.  He  inslanced  the  ulility  of  Ihe  System  by  asking  questions 
ol' il  Ii0\  .-iiid  L'irl"--^i'liijlars  in  the  cil\'  si-linols. 


.Vud  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Miles  on  phonograi;hy  caused  some 
discussion,  and  tiic  meeting  soon  after  adjourned. 

THE  CONVERSAZIONE. 

In  the  evciiins  a  conversazione  was  lield  in  the  AViUiam  Molson 
Hall,  McGill  Collège,   at  which   not  only   Ihc  Convention,   but   the 
gênerai   conimunitv  was  fully   representod.    The    attendance   was 
exceedingly  large,  so  large  that  not  a  few  had  to  be  satisficd  wilh 
standing-room.     And,  as  llioso  who  ofTered   their  services   on   the 
occasion  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  man-er  in  which  their 
generositv  was  appreciatod,  so,  also,  was  there  cvery  reason  to  be 
gratilied  'with   the   cntertaimenls  provided.     The   programme   was 
ample,  variod,   and    well   selected,    and   the   achievemeut   of  tliosc 
whose  names  a]ipeared  on  it  were  quite  cqual  to  their  aspirations.  A 
slight  change  was  rendored  necessary  in  conséquence  of  the  uiia- 
voidable   absence   of  some   membors   of  the   Urphcns  Glee  Club,  a 
duel,  admirablv  performed  by  Dr,  Davios  and  Mr.  J.  W.  F.  Harrison, 
organist  of  St.  Creorge's  Cliurch,  taking  the  place  of  a  quartette.  The 
songs  sung  b\-  Messrs.  Bourne  and  Millar  had  each  ils  characteristic 
merit.     Their  voices  arc  widelv  dllfercnt   in  style,  but  each  one  lias 
ils  peouliar   excellence,  and  both   gentlemen   bave  rare   iiowcrs  of 
pleasing.     Mrs.  Thrower  genlly  wiclded  lier  cuslomary  sceptre  o\  cr 
an  audi'^nce  delighted  lo  hear"  lier,  and  was  awardcd  an  encore  in 
both  parts  ofthe  programme.     Miss  McGarry  read  one  of  Ayloun  s 
slirring  "  Lavs  ofthe  Scottish  Cavaliers,"  tho  "  Burial  of  Dundee," 
with  spirit  and  effect,  giving   to  the  words   which  she   uttered  an 
intense  rcalilv  which  carried'  the  iiiinds  ofthe  vast  assembly  over 
time  and  space  lo  the  aciual  scène  where  the   pride  and   soriow  of 
loyal  Scotland  f'iund  ils  utiorance.     But,  wilhout  detracling  in  the 
leâst  from  ihe  rcsi  of  Ihc  enlcrtainment,  the  ■'  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  ' 
that  raost  telling  of  interludes  which  Shakspeare  lias  introduced  i.'tn 
hisbeautiful   "  Midsummer   Nighfs   Dream,"  as   acted   by   several 
High.  School  Iiovs.  was  the  pièce  de  résistance  ofthe  evcning.     The 
î^arts  ofthe  unfortunale  levers,  ofthe  lion,  ofthe  wall.  Ac,  as  repre- 
sentod bv   Ihe  comically  improviscd  company  of  the   drama,  with 
their  irrcsistablv  quainl'blunders,  corrections  and  suggestions,  were 
acled  with  an  appréciation  of  their  ludicrous  signilicance  whicli  ilid 
crédit  to  the  youlhful  aspirants  to  Thesiùan  lionors  and  gave  évi- 
dence ofthe  skiful  and  consciontious  training  which  they  niusl  havc 
received  from  Professer  Andrew.    Few  comédies,  indced,  hâve  had 
a  more  cnlhusiastic  réception. 

As  bas  been  casually  intimaled,  llie  programme  was  divided  into 
two  paris  with  an  iiitorval  of  lialfan  hoiri' between  them.  Thisrecess 
was  dcvotcd  to  a  visit  lo  the  Library  and  Muséum,  and  was 
jileasantlv  and  prolitably  spent.  Among  the  various  objects  of 
ialorest  vvliich  attracted  intention,  not  Ihe  least  worlhy  of  il  was  the 
lino  collection  of  historical  works  presented  to  the  Collège  h\  Peter 
Redjiath,  Esquire,  which  is  an  ornamenl  and  a  benelit  to  the  iiisli- 
lution  whilo  it  is  a  lasling  lionour  to  tho  donor.  The  example  set  by 
Mr.  Redpath  lo  his  woalthy  compatriuts  in  lliis  valuable  gill  as  well 
,'is  in  bis  munilicent  donation  of  a  complète  library  ofthe  Greek  and 
Latin  "  Falhers"  lo  tho  Presbylérian  Collège  is  an  excellent  lessoii 
to  the  youlh  of  Ihe  country  on  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  and  will  Iraiis- 
mil  his  namc  to  postcritv  as  no  monument  of  brass  or  sloiie  could 
do.  Il  will  be  gratefully'rccalled  bv  future  gencrations  in  associutioii 
wilh  Ih.-it  ofthe  noble  man  who  founded  the  iustilution  and  of  liiin 
who  so  bountifully  conlinued  the  work. 

The  second  portion  ofthe  programme  had  some  welcomo  additions 
in  tho  form  of  addrosses  by  the  Rév.  Drs.  Murray  and  Macvicar. 
which  were  in  admirable  harmony  wilh  the  objoct  that  had  Jirought 
so  large  an  audience  togethor.  "\Ve  are  unable,  hovvever,  from  jiross 
of  matter  to  do  more  just  at  présent  than  record  their  occuronce.  Il 
was  prettv  laie  whcn'lhe  pleased  and  ploasant  gathoring  soparated, 
will  the  conviction  that  the  conversazione  <iad  been  in  every  respect 
a  success. 

At  the  bci-'inning  ofthe  enlcrtainment  Professer  McGregorpresided 
in  the  aljsence  of  Rev.  Dr.  .Tenkins,  who,  however,  made  his  appear- 
ance  soon  afler,  and  took  lus  proiier  place.  Among  the  ollier 
centlemen  présent  were  the  niosl  Révérend  the  Metroi)olitan,  the 
Dean,  Dr.  Dawson,  Principal  of  jhe  McGill  Collège  ;  Dr.  Dawson,  the 
delegate  from  Ontario,  and  several  other  gentlemen  of  note  eitheron 
the  platform  or  in  the  bodv  of  the  Hall.  Not  only  the  class  of 
educators,  but  the  cilizens  generally  were  largclv  ropresenled  in  tli..' 
audience. 
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The  I>atc  L<ieiit.  Gov.  Caron 

We  regret  to  announce  tlie  dealh  of  the  Hon.  René 
Edouard  Caron,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  tlie  Province 
of  Québec,  which  occurrcd  at  a  quarter-past  four  o'clocl' 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  the  13th  December,  187G.  His 
Houor,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  bad  been  in  a  very 
precarious  slate  of  hcalth  for  sonie  time  past.  A  few 
'j\'eeks  ago  il  became  necessary  to  appoint  an  Adminis- 
trator.  Since  that  time  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has 
bi'cu  gradually  sinking,  and  liis  decease  was  thereforo 
nol  nnexpected. 

Mv.  Caron  was  l)orn  in  tlie  yoar    1800,   al   St.  Anne, 
Cote  of  Beaupré,  County  of  Montuiorenci.   whcre  liis 
falher  Augustin  Caron,  a  farnier,  had   also  been   born 
and  lived.     The  eUler  Caron,  who  was  ineasy  circunis- 
tances,  twice  represenled  the  County  of  NoVthumber- 
hiud  in  the  old  Lower  Canada  Assernbly.    Tlie  deceased 
was   ediicated  at  the  Seininary  of  Québec  and  at  thi 
CiOUege  of  St.  Pierre,  Rivière' du  Sud.     At   the  latte 
institution  Jie    received   his    classical    éducation,    and 
niade  the   acciuaintauce  of  several  persons  who  subse- 
([uently   occupied  a  consjiicuous  position   in  Caaadian 
auiials.     Having  concluded  his  gênerai  studios  in  1821, 
Mr.  Caron's  attention  was  turned  to  the  law.  and  in  the 
sanie  year  lie  enlered  upoii  the  study  of  the  profession 
in  the  office  of  Mr.  André  lianiel,   and  was  adniitted  to 
(iractice  in  the  District  of  Québec  in  182().    The  lime  i; 
said  to  hâve  been  a  propitious  one,  foi-  abont  tins  date  ; 
nuniber  of  the  proiniiienl  nieinbers  of  the  légal  pro 
fession  had  either  passed  away  froin  life  or  been  l'aised 
to  the  Rench,  and  Mr.  Caron's  abilities  were  sufhcicntly 
marked  to  secure  for  hini  very  speedily  an   influential 
rlicnlclc.  His  professional  progress  was  therefore  rapid 
■Vt  the  lirst  élection  of  City  Couucil  in  Québec  in  1832. 
ho  was  chosen  a  niember.     Jn  the  following  year  he 
was  clected  to  the  Mayoralty,  a  position  wliich'he  con 
liniied   to  lield  uutil   the  incorporation   .\ct  e.xpired  in 
1837.     Ile  was  also  elecled  in  1834  to  the  Lower  Canada 
.Vsseinbly  for  the  Upper  Town  of  Québec,  and  held  the 
seat  unlil  1830,  when  he  was  induced  to  send  in  his 
résigna  lion  in  conséquence  of  a  démonstration   which 
souie  of  the  electors  got  up,  and  which  lie  had  reason 
lo  belle vc  retlected  on  his  condncl  as  their  reiiresenta- 
live.     In  1838  lie  was  nomiuateda  Législative  Concillor 
by  Lord  (iosford  but  the  Union  of  the  Province  beiiig 
accomplished  shorlly  afterwards,  lie  did  iiot  tak<^   his 
seat.     From  311110,  184!,  he  sat  as  Législative  Councillor 
iintil  Mardi,  i8.J7,  and  he  held  the  ofiice  of  Speaker  of 
the  Couucil  froin   November,    I8'i3.   to  Mav,    I8i7,  and 
again  from  Mardi,  I8i8,  until  Augnsl,    18,J3,  when  he 
was  appointed  a  .ludge  of  the  Superior  Court  for  Lower 
Canada.     He  was  also    appointed    by  Lord    Sydenham 
.Mayor  of  Québec  for  two  years  when  the  city  was  again 
inrorporaled,    and    lie  was  subsoquenth-   e'iected   eadi 
year  to  the  saïue  oiïice  until  1846.  Refore  lus  législative 
career  teriniiiated  he  was  a  member  of  tlie  Lafontaine- 
Hincks  adniinislration. 

In  January,  1853,  Mr.  Caron    was  traiisferred   to   lliç 
Court  of  Qiieen's  Beucli,  and  rcmained  a  Judgc  of  tliis 
(ionrt  uutil   the   llth  of  Februaiy,  1873,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Lieutenant  Governorof  Québec 
Duriiig  a  considérable  pari  of  his  judicial  career  he  was 
l'iigagcd  as  a,  Coinmissioner  iu  the  codilicatiou   of  the.. 
'■ivil  law  ofthe  Province,  conjoiutly  with  Messrs.  Moriii  il 
aiid  Day.    lie  also  held  at  difléreut  tiincîs  several  ofii 
of  a  minor  and  nnprofessional  character.    lie  was  I 
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sident  of  the  Institut  Canadien  ;  of  the  Literary  and 
Historical  Society  ;  aud  of  the  St.  Jean-Baptiste  Society 
of  Québec.  He  was  created  a  Q.  C.  in  1848;  received 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Laval  University,  18C5  ;  created 
a  commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Cîreat  iu 
I8''3;  and  a  Knight  Commander  ofthe  same  order  iu 
1875. 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  Mr.  Carons  life  shows  that 
his  career  was  eminently  bnsy  and  prospérons.  As  a 
Judge  his  opinions  were  received  with  much  respect, 
and  his  labors  on  the  Codification  Commission  hâve 
been  frequently  the  subject  of  coniiuendatiou.  In 
manner  he  was  grave  and  courleous,  and  his  slyle  of 
speaking  clear  and  concise.  He  was  very  regular  in  his 
attendance  al  the  terms  of  his  Court,  andat  a  time  when 
the  dignity  of  the  Bench  was  frequently  rutlled  b\- 
scenes  of  a  peculiar  character,  lie  was  disliuguished  by 
uniform  courtesy  and  politeness. 

Mr.  Caron  was  mariied  on  the  15lh  of  September, 
1828,  lo  Joséphine,  daughter  of  llie  late  Mr.  Germain 
de  Blois,  of  Québec,  by  whom  lie  had  a  large  family. 
The  Lieutenant  Governor  has  passed  away  at  a  good  old 
âge  and  fuU  of  lionors.  His  life  alFords  a  signal  e.\aiiiple 
of  au  active  aud  successfiil  career.  Coutemporaneous 
with  the  century,  lie  played  an  iiujiortaut  part  iu  the 

luges  which  lia\e  occurreddnring  the  last  fifty  years 
111  onr  coustilution  and  governinent.  Elevated  in  his 
old  âge  to  the  highest  position  in  his  native  Province, 
he  has  discharged  the  diities  of  the  gubernalorial 
position  with  intelligence  and  dignity.  lu  hiiu  Québec 
bas  lost  one  of  its  inost  dislinguislied  nien. 

THE    FUNER.VL. 

i'iiefu  lierai  of  His  Houor  René  Edouard  Caioii,  second 
Lieiit.-Governor  of  the  Proviuci'  of  Québec,  took  place 
lliis  moruing,  18th    Dec.  la  the   midst  of  one  of  the 
wildest  snowstorms  that  has  visiteil   tliis  city  for  some 
years   past.    According   to  appointment.  a   very  large 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Législative  Couucil  aud 
Législative  Assembly  met  at  the  Parliament  House  at 
8.15  a.  m.,  the  court  yard  of  which  was  crowded  with 
sleighs  and  carrioles,  covered  and  uncovered.    As  sooii 
as  possible  the  vehicles  were  occupied,  and  starled  foi- 
Spencerwood,  where,  since  yesterday,  the  body  of  Ihe 
deceased  had  been  placed  in  a  handsome  oak  cofTin, 
mounted  with   silver.    The  body  was  dothed  in  the 
Windsor  uniform,  in  which  il  was  buried.    The  coffiii 
bearson  the  lid  a  massive  plate,  with  the  coat-of-arnis 
ofllii?  deceased,   his  iiame,  and  date  of  lus  birth  and 
death  ;  ou  the  sides  and  al  each  end  are  circular  handles. 
nul  at  each  corner  is  a  cross,  ail   of  silver.    The   body 
ay  in  stat(>  in  the  "  Chapelle  .Vrdente."  aud  was  visitciî 
by  nearly   every  oiie  of  the  two  Ihonsand  visitors  ti? 
Spencerwood  tliis  morning.  who  took  a  farewell  glaucc 
at   the   well-remembered   fealnres,    through  the   glass- 
coviM-  of  the  colilii.    Shortly  afteri)  o'clock  thesiuall  lifl 
was  screwed  dowii,  and   the  cotiiii  iilaci^l   in  the   hand- 
some hearse  waitingat  the  front  entrance.     The  liearsc. 
drawn  liy  four  black   horses,  was  draped  iu  black   and 
silver,  surmounted  by  a  silver  crucifix, with  four  plumes, 
one  at  each   corner.    Al  a   given   signal   the   heaisc 
attended  by  a  guard  of  houor  from  B  Raltery.  starled. 
foUowed    îjy    a    procession    of    nearly    three    huudred 
sleighs. 

'  The  journey  from  Spencerwood  lo  the  Governiiunit 
Housc  on  llie'St.  Louis  road  was  one  of  the  uiosl  trying 
description  ;  obliged  to  proceed  at  slow  maicli,  the  wiiid 
\v  liistling  over  tlie  Plains  of  Abraham,  beariug  on  its 
wiiigs  drifts  of  frozeii  snow,  pioduced  a  resnlt  thaï  will 
long  romain  iu  the  momiu-y  nï  tliose  who  took  part  in 
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it.    The  coachmauwho  drovo  llie  hearse  suffered  consi- 
derably,  tlie  frozeii   snow  culting  opeii  liis 
^;aiising  a  wouiid  of  no  trilling  nature. 

On  arriving  at  the  Government  Hoiise  at  about  half- 
past  ten,  ail  sleighs  were  stopped,  and  the  occupants 
having  alighted,  the  marshals,  Mossi-s.  Vohl,  Hait,  Roy, 
Colfer,  G.  Pentland,  and  G.  Arnyot,  did  their  vcry  iitmost 
to  form  the  procession  as  previously  arranged.     lu   the: 
nieanwhilo  the  varions  public  bodies  had  beau  wailing' 
in  and  aroiind   the  liovernnient  House  since  9.30,  and 
being    e.xposcd    to    the   tenipest,   were    covered    with 
j)0\vdered  snow,  and  of  course  an.vious  to  proceed.     A; 
soon  as  possible,  the  marshals.  with  commendable  zeal 
worked  liard  to  put  the  procession  iu  order,  and  suc 
ceeded   in    forming  theni    as  near   as    possible    to    the 
followiug  programme  : — 

OKDEU   UF   MAKOH. 

Detachment  of  the  Provincial  Police. 

The  Brothers  and  scholars  of  the  Christian  Brotliers'  .Scliool. 

The  students  of  the  iSeminarj'. 

Band. 

<Tuard  of  Ilonor. 

TUE  BODY. 

Guard  of  Honor. 

The  members  of  the  l'amily  and  relative». 

The  family  physician. 

Chief  Justices. 

Members  of  the  Privy  Council,  not  of  the  Cabinet. 

Members  of  the  Senato 

Puisne  Judges  of  the  Court  of  tiueen's  Bench  and  tSuperior 
Court. 

Judges  of  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court. 

Members  of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons. 

Membersof  the  Executive  Council  of  tlie  Province  of  Québec. 

The  Speaker  of  the  Législative  Council. 

Members  of  the  Législative  Council. 

The  Speaker  of  the  Législative  Assembly. 

Members  of  the  Législative  Assembly. 

Foreign  Consuls. 

The  Judge  of  the  Sessions  of  the  Pcace. 

The  Eecorder  of  the  City. 

The  Rector  and  Professors  of  the  Laval  Univers!  ty. 

Clergy  of  the  différent  dénominations. 

The  bar. 

The  médical  profession.  • 

The  notarial  profession. 

The  staff  and  offlcers  of  the  volunteer  militia. 

His  Worship  the  pro-Mayor  and  members  and  otlicers  of  the 
City  Council. 

The  mayors  and  deputations  from  municipal  Councils^of  other 
cities. 

The  président  and  members  of  the  Harbor  Commission. 

The  président  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  Press  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  members  of  the  Civil  Service. 

The  ofticers  of  the  several  Courts  and  the  officers  of  the 
fédéral  and  local  governments. 

The  rector  and  professors  of  Morrin  Collège  and  High  School. 

The  principal  and  professors  of  the  Laval  Normal  School. 

The  students  of  Laval  University. 

The  St.  John  the  Baptist  Society  (of  which  the  late  Lieute- 
nant Governor  vvas  one  of  the  founders). 

The  other  national  societies  according  to  seniority. 

The  Literary  and  Historical  Society. 

L'Institut  Canadien. 

The  St.  Patrick's  Literary  Institute. 

The  St.  Patrick's  Catholic  and  Literary  Institure. 

Choral  societies. 

Students  of  Morrin  Collège  and  High  School. 

Students  of  the  Laval  Normal  School. 
,     Workingmen's  Societies. 

Citizens. 

At  about  2.")  minutes  to  1 1  the  fanerai  procession 
slarted,  the  hearse  being  accompanied  on  eillier  side  by 
a  deiacliment  from  B  Battery,  numbering  some  80  men 


in  ail,  under  Ihe  command  of  Major  Montizambert,  and 
followed  by  the  procession  as  above  given.  Immedialely 
behind  the  hearse  walked  Adolphe  Garon,  M.  P.,  and  his 
brolher,  Rev.  Mr.  Caron,  Judge  Tascliereau  and  sons, 
and  several  relatives  and  connections  of  deceased.  The 
pall-bearers  were  Sir  Narcisse  Belleau,  Chief  Justice 
Dorion,  Judge  A.  Stewart  and  Hon.  Premier  iJeBou- 
cherville  on  one  side,  and  Hon.  Dr.  Ross,  Speaker  of  the 
Législative  Gouncil,  Hon.  Louis  Beaubien,  Speaker  of 
the  Législative  Assemblv,  Hon.  Hector  Langevin,  M.  P., 
and  H.  J.  Joly,  M.  P.P." 

Immedialely  the  procession  starlcd,  minute  guns  were 
fired  from  the  Ciladel,  and  shortly  after  the  bells  of  the 
Basilica  rang  out  a  funeral  peal,  which  lasted  lill  ail 
were  in  the  church.  A  number  of  buildings  displayed 
signs  of  mourning,  the  more  noliceable  being  at  the 
résidence  of  Hon.  Mr.  Langevin,  which  was  leslooued 
with  black,  looped  with  wrcaths  of  inunorliilcs  ;  th(!  St. 
Louis  Hôtel,  huiigwith  black  and  white  streamers;  the 
office  of  llie  Courrier  du  Canuda,  al^o  liung  with  Ijlack 
and  white,  and  the  store  of  Messrs.  Renfrew  i*v  Co., 
w  hicli  displayed  similar  signs  of  the  mournful  fecding 
which  was  geiirrally  felt,  notonly  throughout  lhe<-ity. 
but  in  ail  the  neighboi'ing  districts. 

The  band  of  the  B  Batlery  marched  at  (lie  head  of 
the  procession,  but  the  cold  was  too  jgreat  to  allow  of 
their  playing  auy  funeral  mardi.  The  procession 
wended  ils  way  down  St.  Louis  street,  round  iUace 
d'Armes,  and  by  way  of  Buade  and  F'abrique  slreets  lu 
the  Basilica,  the  tlags  of  public  buildings,  not  only 
thosc  it  passed,  but  throughout  tlie  city,  being  at  hali- 
mast.  The  roule  throughout  was  crowded  with  sp''cta- 
toi-s,  a  large  number  of  ladics  being  présent,  and  ail  the 
the   streets 
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passed,  bolh  going  to  Ihc  Basilica  and  coming  from  it, 
were  closed.  Oulsidc  llie  front  enlrance  an  enormous 
crowd  had  assembled  to  walch  the  procession  :  inside 
the  number  of  people  was  also  vcry  large.  Aniong 
lliiise  preseiil  were  His  lloiior  Luc  Letellier  de  St.  Jusl, 
Lt.-Governor  of  Québec,  and  his  aide-de-camii,  Lienlc 
nant  Gautier,  botliof  whom  look  part  in  Ihe  procession, 
as  also  did  Judges  Casaiill.  Dorion,  Maguire,  McGord. 
Rev.  Messrs.  Housman,  Reclor  of  Québec,  Fotliergili, 
Clark,  Wright,  Marsh,  Powis  and  Langel,  Mr  Dunbar, 
Q.  G,  llie  bâtonnier.  Col.  Duchesnay,  D.  \.  G.  Col. 
Strange,  R.  A.,  Dr.  Russell,  Président  of  llie  Collège  of 
Pliysicians  and  Surgeons,  the  Mayor  and  four  Aldermen 
aiicl  the  City  Glerk  from  Montréal,  &c.,  &c.,  and  iu  the 
procession  was  a  large  depiitatioii  from  Ihe  St.  Patrick's 
Society  of  St.  Golumha,  Ihe  laie  Governor's  ])a:-ish  ;  also 
a  number  of  lliiron  Indi.'iiis.  headed  li\'  thrir  Ghief. 
Paul  Picard. 

The  décorations  iu  the  Basilica,  showed  to  greal 
advantage.  AH  llie  celebratcd  painting  were  covered 
with  black  cloth.  The  organ  lofl  was  draped  in  black, 
and  Iwre  iu  white  letlers  the  molto.  "  Pars  mca  Dcus  in 
.Tlcrnvm."  The  pulpit,  hung  with  black,  was  ornamented 
with  while  mnple  leaves  and  large  white  and  black 
rosettes.  The  high  galleries  were  ail  hung  with  black, 
and  llie  catafalque,  one  blaze  of  candies,  supported 
lienealh  ils  crownsliaped  canopy  the  coffîn  conlaining 
ail  thaï  was  left  of  Lieul.-Governor  Caron.  On  the  lid 
of  the  coliin  were  a  number  of  handsome  lloral  wreaths, 
the  cocked  bat,  sword  and  ordcrs  worii  by  Ihe  deceased. 
The  grand  Rerjuiem  Mass  was  celebraled  by  Archbishop 
Tascliereau,  with  Vicar-General  Langevin  as  assistant 
priest  ;  Rev.  G.  Drolel,  nf  Sillery,  as  deacon  ;  Rev. 
A.  Legare,  Procuralor  nF  Queltec  as  sub-deacon  ; 
aiid  Piev.  Jlessrs.  Telu  auil  Leduc  as  assistant  deacons. 
The  lever  du  corps  was  solemnized  by  Mgr.  Lalleche. 
assisled  by  Vicar  General  Poiré.  Suiierior  of  St.  .Vnne's 
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Collège,  and  tlie  Libcni.  aljsolntion  and  Asperges  me, 
Domine,  by  tlie  Archbishop.  The  service  was  a  most 
solema  and  impressive  one,  and  the  musical  programme 
was  failhfnlly  l'ulfiUed,  tlie  cliorns  numbering  about 
1 .")()  performers.  Tlie  funeral  oration  was  prononnced 
by  Rev.  Mr.  llamel,  rector  of  Laval  University,  in  the 
niost  cloquent  language.  He  traced  the  iareer  of 
(leceased  from  boylioodtill  his  end,  pointingout  inhow 
many  ways  his  iife  ail'orded  an  examplc  worthy  of 
émulation  ;  lie  dwelt  witli  a  lingering  fondness  où  the 
character  and  capabilities  of  the  late  Governor,  and 
concluded  with  a  glowingeulogy  to  his  virtues  and  lil'e. 
\U  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  Province,  viz  ;  Mrgs. 
Fabre,  of  Montréal,  Laileche,  ofTlireeRivers,  Langevin, 
ofRimouski,  Racine,  of  Sherbrooke,  and  Moreau,  of  St. 
llyacintlie,  \s'ere  présent,  as  also  were  a  large  numbei 
of  priests  of  Québec  and  surronnding  parishes. 

The  i'ollowhig  was  the  programme  of  music  and  choruses  per- 
formed.     The  music  was  arranged  by  the  Abbé  Perrault  of  the| 
•Semiaary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Montréal  : — 

Mass — De  Profundis,  Gregorian  chant Choir! 

Solo Mr.  L.  Theureuxj 

t'uneral  Mardi,  organ Chopin] 

Mr.  Gustave  Gagnon.  | 

Iiitroit,  Gregorian  chant,  Kyrie,  Gregorian  chant Choir! 

"  Lacrymosa,"  (Quartette) Mozart! 

Messrs.  E.  Dery,  U.  Bedard,  A.  and  L  Leclerc,  (St.  Cécile  Soc'ty). 

Prone,  "  Dies  Irœ,"'  Gregorian  chant Clioir[ 

Urtertory,  "  Andante  Funèbre  " Hartman] 

Band  B  Battery. 
"  Sanctus,"  Gregorian  chant  ;    )  r-i    •  l 

"  Agnus  Dei,"  Gregorian  chant,  ] Choirl 

Funeral  Mardi 2  Batteryj 

'  Libéra,''  Gregorian  chant Choir 

The  foUowing  the  musical  socicties  gave  their 
services  :— The  pupils  of  the  Seminary  ;'  the  Saint 
Cécile  Society  ;  choir  of  the  congrégation  (St.  Rochs)  ; 
choir  of  Saint  Sauveur  ;  Musical  Association  of  Québec. 
Directors  of  choirs — Rev.  Ci.  Fraser  :  (Jrganist  and 
Direclor  General,  M.  Gustave  Gagnon. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  funeral  services,  ihe  collin 
was  removed  from  the  catafalque,  and  bcing  carried  ont' 
of  the  church,  was  again  placed  in  the  hearse,  and  the' 
procession  wound  its  way  down  Fabriiiue  street,  alongj 
St.  John  Street  to  St.  John  Gâte,  wliei'c  Ihe  varions 
socielies  dispersed,  and  aboul  Oô  sleighs  went  ont  after 
the  heai-so  to  Belmont  Cemelry,  where  the  usiial 
services  over  the  gi'ave  being  perfoVmed  bA-  jM^r.  Cazeau, 
V.  G.,  the  body  was  placed  in  (lie  llame'l  vanlt,  Iherc 
to  remain  till  Ihe  spring,  when  il  will  bc;  Jiuried  in  the 
plot  of  gronnd  belonging  to  the  Caron  faniilv.  and  a 
snitablc  monument  erecled. 

The  funeral  was  one  of  Ihe  largest  ever  seen  m 
Québec,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  alniost  uupai'allekv. 
wealher,  there  is  no  doubt  Inil  the  attendance  woul(i 
jiavi'  beiMi  much  larger. 


University — Calendar  for  1876-77,  8  vo.  From  the  Government 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada — Journals  of  the  Ilouse  ofCommonj, 
Vol.  X.,  8  vo.     Do.  do  — Sessional  Papers,  Nos.  1-7  to  vol.  IX., 

7  vols.,  8  vo.  Do.  do. — Statistics  for  1876,  8  vo.  Do.  do. — 
Statistics  for  1876,  8  vo.  Do.  do.  Censusof  Canada  for  1870-71, 
vol.  IV.,  8  vo.  Do.  do. — .Tournais  of  the  Senate  of  Canada, 
Session  1876,  8  vo.  From  the  United  States  Geographical 
Survey— Report  for  1876,  vols.  9  .and  10,  8  vo.  From  the  United 
States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey — Report  for  1874, 

8  vo.  From  the  United  States  Coast  Survey — Report  for  1873, 
8  vo  From  Col.  .1.  II.  Baxter,  M  D. — Médical  Statistics  of  the 
Prevost-Marslial  General's  Bureau,  Washington,  2  vols.,  4  to. 
From  Peter  Redpath,  Esq. — 1)8  vols.,  being  additions  to  and 
continuations  of  the  Public  Records  in  the  "  Peter  Redpath 
Ilistorioal  Collection,"  and  books  relating  to  American  iliitory 
and  Archœology.  From  Messrs  llolt  k  Co.,  Publishers,  New 
York — .Skinner's  Principles  of  Approximate  Computations,  12 
mo.  From  A.  Agassiz,  Esq.  — Annual  Report  of  the  Trustées  of 
the  Muséum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  at  Harvard  Collège,  pam., 
8  vo.  From  the  American  Philosophical  Society —Proceedings. 
Tanuary  to  June,  1876,  No.  97  to  vol.  ]6th,  i^am.  8  vo.  From 
the  Government  of  Washington — Bulletin  of  the  United  States 
Geological  and  Geographical  S  rvey  of  the  Territories,  2  pam., 
8  vo.  Do.  do. — Bulletinof  the  United  States  National  Muséum, 
pam.  8  vo  From  tlie  Smithsonian  Institution — WoeikotTs 
Winds  of  the  Globe,  pam  ,  4  to. 

II. — TO   THE  MUSEUM. 

From  T.  J.  Claxtoii,  Esq — Spécimens  of  Wood  and  Bark  of 
Séquoia.  From  John  George,  Esq  ,  New  .lersey — Spécimens  of 
[Ores  ofZinc  and  otlier  Metals.  From  D.  F.  II.  Wilkins,  Ba. 
Ajîp.  Se. — Spécimens  of  Fossils  from  the  Upper  Silurian  of 
[Ontario.  J.  \V.  Lowe,  Esq.,  Clifton  Quarry,  New  Brunswick — 
:  Spécimens  of  Grindstone. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  spécial  tlianks  of  the  corporation  bc 
jiven  to  Mr.  P.  Redpatli  for  tlie  very  valuablc  addition  now 
[made  to  his  previous  donations  to  the  library. 


Tlic  Moutrcail  Mcliool  ol'  Art  aiiil  I>e.'«iKii. 


IJiiiv  crsily  Iiiiclligciito. 

Tlie  corporation  of  McGill  Uuiversilv  hav('  pleasiire 
in  ackuowledgiug,  with  thanks,  the  foUowing  donations 
lo  the  Collège  Library  and  Muséum,  durint^lhc  (tuarter 
endiug  October  25th,  187(5  :— 

I. — ïo  THF.  i.tiiu.uiy. 

From  the    Institution  of  Civil   Engiueers,   London    En"  — 
Minutes   of  Proceeedings,   vols.   43   to  45,   8   vo.     From  °t)ie! 
<  lovernment  of  tlie  Province  of  Québec— .Tournais  of  the  Le^is  I 
lativo  Asseinljly  for  187.),  vol.  IX,  S  vo.     From  tli"  Edinbur'-'hl 


,LHI;    OI'EMXi;    SESSION. 

The  inaugural  proceedings  of  Ibe  Montréal  Schoul  of 
Art  and  Design  took  place  on  the  'Jnd  Noveniber, 
at  its  roortis,  58  JaC(]U('s  Cartier  Square. 

ilr.  S.  C.  Stevenson  prcsided.  He  said  Ibal  lie  exceed- 
inglv  regrettcd  tlie  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Président- 
of  tiie  Council,  Mr.  Thos.  White,  Jr  The  object  for 
wliich  Ihe  scliool  was  establislied  was  for  insirnction 
in  the  elementary  and  advanccd  knowledge  of  art,  aiid 
in  the  variouspraclicalforms  to  whicliit  eau  beapplied. 
|Tlie  scliool  had  bcen  doing  good  and  iiseful  work  since 
1870,  and  nine  brandi  schools  had  bcen  eslalilislied  in 
varions  parts  of  the  province,  ail  of  which  had  made 
great  progress.  The  rcsults  of  the  work  in  tlie  varions 
schools  slio\\ed  clearly  that  talent  existed,  and  llial  in 
Ihe  proper  application  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
work  of  sonie  of  our  art  pupils  miglit  net  bo  placed  in 
favorable  comparison  with  that  of  similar  schools  in 
ginany  of  the  largest  cities  of  Kurope  and  America.  He 
^stated  that  the  (?,ouiicil  of  Arts  and  Manufaclnrers  were 
'^inost  désirons  of  doing  ail  in  their  powcr  to  give  the 
;very  best  Art  éducation  to  our  people.  With  tliis  end  in 
view  they  had  looked  very  carefuUy  into  the  varions 
Systems  in  vogue,  and  after  mucii  délibération  had 
decided  on  adopling  that  which  bas  been  so  success- 
fully  carried  ont  in  llu>  State  of  ÎMassacbusetts  by  Pro- 
fesser Walter  Smith.  The  merit-  of  tliis  System  lies  in 
its  practical  nsefniness  so  far  as  a  jirogressive  and 
thorough  knowl(Mlge  of  ail  deparlments  of  Art  is  con- 
rerned.  Also  in  Ihe  facl  of  a  [jupil  not  merely  liaving  to 
make  a  copi/  of  a  niel  nre.  liul  lo  po.ssess  a  thorough 
knowh'il'jr  uf  eai'h  .Kiil  ''\  l'iv  |i:iii    uf  llie  v.'ol'k.   ilefelt 
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sure  that  the  resiilts  in   llie  Montréal   scliool  would 
.lUcst  ilie  value  of  tiiis  System.  He  urged  the  pupils  to 
lie  régulai-  in  their  allendance  and  to  comply  with  the 
rules  laid  down.  Teachers,  who  werethoroughly  quali- 
licd,  had  been  engaged  for  the  various  classes,  and  it 
was  of  the  ntmost  importance  that  they  should  foUow 
Iheir  insti'uctions.  Owing  to  the  liberality  of  the  Local 
Ciovernment  the  classes  were  made  entirely  free  to  ail 
Ihose  who  cliose  to  avail  tliemsolvcs  of  the  advantages 
(ill'ered    He  intimated  that  ail   tlu^  drawings  and  work 
ç.xecnted  by  the  pupils   of  the  modeling  class  would  be 
retained  uiitil  the  close   of  the  session.  Tliis  was  to  be 
donc    with  the  view  of  niaking  awards   to  the    most 
deserving  pupils,  and  aiso  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
Ihe  bi^st  siiecimcns  for  exhibition  ;it  ihe  Paris  Exposition 
in  1878.  The  most  merilorions  works  of  art  by  pupils  of 
olhcr  schools  would  also  be  preserved — not  only  for  the 
sake  of  comparison — with  a  view  to   honoraole  émula- 
tion— but  also  with  the  objecl  of  forming  a  collection 
as   tin?  nucleus  of  a  Canadian  Art  gallery   for  public 
exhibition.  He  romarked  that,  unfortunalcly,  too  much 
apathy  had,   hitherto,  been  shown  in  the  matter  of  Art 
Kdncation  in  leading  educational  institutions  ;   but  the 
opporUmity  was  hère  presented  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
souud  training  in  free-hand,  mechanical  and  architec- 
Inral  drawing,   and  also  a  knowledge   of  perspective, 
,i;('onu'try  and  modeling  fi-oni  the  best  available  studios 
iiicluding    those    of   London,    Paris    and   Boston.     In 
l'aigland  and  in  some  of  our  cities  of  the  United  States 
Ihe  Art  schools  are  altended  by  ladics,  and  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  our  citizens  would  manifest  suHicient  inle- 
i-i'st  in  Ihis  important  matter   to  enable   us  to  establish 
Art  Training  Schools  for  ladies  in  Montréal.  (Ilear,  hear.) 
In  the  City'of  Boston  Inindreds  of  ladics  daily  attend 
liie  course  of  instruction  given  under  the  direction  of 
Professer  "Walter  Smith.'  Instances  of  the   bénéficiai 
results  of  their  work  were  evidenccd  from  the  fact  that 
tliat  designs  made  in  thèse  schools  liy  young  ladies 
hâve  been  adopted  by  leading  manufacturers,  who  bave 
paid  high  priées  for  th'e  riglit  to  produce  them  in  their 
l'ospective   branches  of  industry.    He   hoped  that  the 
teaching  of  drawing  on  the  most  approved  system  would 
soon   be  made  compulsory   in   ail  the  schools  of  the 
Province,  as  is  the  case  in  many  of  the  States  of  the 
neighboring  Republic.     Tins   was  the    liest   and   most 
thorough  manner  l'or  developing  a  tasle  for  Art  among 
ail  classes.     In  conclusion,  he  thanked  those  prescnl  for 
tlieir  altendance,  and  hoiied  that  lliis  winter's  classes 
would   hc  successful    antl   sho\\'    the    nn:isf    gratifying 
results. 

Over  one  hnndred  persous  cnroUed  their  names  on 
the  list  of  the  various  classes,  and  every  évidence  was 
givcn  that  the  object  of  theschool  will  befuUy  realized. 
The  best , procurable  elementary  and  advauced  Art 
studios,  comprising  the  antique,  modem,  landscape, 
ornamental,  mechanical,  and  architectural  drawings 
were  on  view,  also  some  very  fine  plasler  casts.  among 
which  an  ex(]uisite  copy  of  "  tlie  Fawn,"  •'  the  ApoUo," 
'■  N'enus  de  }iIilo.'"  and  others,  were  spi>cially  noticeabhv 


Short  Sigiit  îu  ScliooI  CJiiWireii. 

iSmumary  of  piipor  read  tclorû  tiic  Social  Scieiiui'  Con|5'lvs;^., 


In  order  to  combat  this  increase  of  short  sight,  we 
should  first  of  ail  consider  the  lighting  of  the  schools. 
The  model  school  should  be  built  north  andsonth,  and 
should  hâve  Windows  only  on  one  side.  Anothcr  jilan, 
and  one  almost  as  good,  would  be  to  hâve  a  large  room 
with  Windows  on  Ijoth  sides,  and  then  hâve  this  room 
divided  into  four  smallcr  rooms  by  glass  partitions.  In 
this  way  there  would  be  one  bright  source  of  Ijght  and 
a  subdued  source,  strong  enough  to  light  the  further 
row  of  desks  from  the  Windows,  and  yet  not  strong 
enough  to  cast  crossed  shadows.  If  the  light  in  a  school- 
room'comes  in  from  bolh  sides,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  Windows  are  large  enough  to  throw  sulTicienl 
light  upon  the  niiddle  row  of  desks.  A  schoolroom 
having  light  slriking  into  Mie  scholars'  faces,  and  also 
coming  in  from  the  rear,  needs  only  to  be  mentioned 
to  be  at  once  condemued. 

As  regards  the  teaching  of  music  in  the  schools  from 
pnnted'charts,  either  thèse  charts  should  be  printed  in 
various  sizes  of  type,  so  as  to  be  easily  seen  across  the 
largest  schoolrooms.  or  otlier  charts  should  be  hung  up 
around  the  scliool,  so   that  ail  the  scholars  couldsee. 

Scholars  who  are  short-sighted  and  who  do  not  wear 
glasses,  either  from  choice  or  because  their  parents 
refuse  to  let  them,  should  not  be  forcedtodraw,  simply 
because  drawing  is  lauglil  in  the  schools.  The  stooping 
position  necessary  in  such  cases,  over  desks  too  oftcu 
uearlv  Icvel,  bas  a  lendency  to  increase  llîe  defecl  of 
sight  already  presen!. 

In  every  school  the  scholars  wiio  are  short-sighted, 
or  ai-e  suifering  from  other  defects  of  sight,  should  l)e 
ranged  along  the  Windows  whon  the  light  cornes  in 
from  the  side^  or  uearesl  the  rear  wiiido  w  where  a  school 
is  so  unfortunate  as  lo  hâve  its  light  from  front  and 
rear,  and  that  should  be  donc  irrespeclive  of  rank  or 
âge. 

It  \\oulil  seeiu  ad\isa]ik'  to  give  glasses  to  short- 
sighted  children,  oven  at  an  early  âge,  to  lielpthemsee 
figures  ou  the  ])lack-boards,  or  to  draw  from  enlarged 
copies  pinned  against  the  wall,  or  to  read  from  printed 
music-cliarts.  Such  glasses,  if  carefuUy  chosen  by  com- 
pétent persons,  will  prevent  a  rapid  increase  of  short 
sight,  and  also  rest  the  eye  from  too  much  exercise  of 
its  accommodation  for  near  or  distant  objecls. 

But.  after  ail,  more  care  should  be  given  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  children  at  home  as  to  how  to  use  tlieir  gifl 
of  sight,  Ihe  principal  causes  of  weak  sight  lieing  the 
read'ing  or  \\-orking  at  close  work  by  poor  light,  or  by 
tlicker'ing  gas,  or  al  too  far  a  distance  from  a  good  lighl 
or  in  the'  Iwilight,  or  with  the  sun  streaming  over 
the  page.  Short  sight  being  ofteu  liereditary,  parents 
who  bave  any  sucïi  defect  of  sight,  should  be  doubly 
carefnl  in  teaching  their  children  how  to  use  their 
sight,  should  not  allou'  them  much  i-eadiug  ont  ot 
school,  or  by  artificial  light,  and  should  take  care  if  they 
give  them  glasses  that  they  be  not  too  strong,  for  a  too 
strong  glass  bas  a  tendency  to  increase  the  short  sight, 
lo  we'aken  the  accoinmodalive  power  of  the  eye,  and 
should  be  looked  upon  as  worse  than  noue.  If  short  siglii 
is  to  be  successfuUy  combated,  the  fighl  against  it 
should  bs  begun  early  in  life.  not'only  al  home.  Init  at 
theschool. 


Dr.  J.  A.  Spalding,  of  Portland,  Me.,  gives  the  resnlt 
of  a  séries  of  examinalions  of  the  sight  of  "2,37-2  primary 
and  grammar  school  children  in  thaï  cily,  with  spécial  \ 
référence  to  the  aniount  of  short  sight.   'Flie  percentage  ' 
of  short  sight  in  the  primary  schools  was  found  to  be  : 
3^,  while  in  tin'  grammar  schocds  it  iiici-ciiscil  \r,  1 1.        ! 
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Use  of  slimulanls  bij  woniPii. — Dr.  Edmunds,  in  writing  to  the  /kallli 
Ileformer  on  l.lie  use  ol'stimulants  by  womon,  says  : — -A  vory  largo  ma- 
jority  of  laclies  of  my  own  aci(uainlancc  on  Iho  olher  sirl(?,\vho  are  a 
fairsamplo  of  thc  ladies  living  in  London  society.havo  acquired  tht 
liabit  of  using  ivine,  table-beor,  stout  and  frequently  wliiskey  and 
brandy,  lo  a  large  extent,  I  think,  owing  to  themistakes  on  the  )mrt  of 
my  own  profession  in  the  advice  which  they  havo  given.  The  resuit  is 
that  tho  babics  of  tlie  présent  génération  arc  never  sober  fi-om  the 
earliestperiod  of  t hoir  existence  unt il  they  hâve  been  weaned.  Tins  is  a 
shocking  slatement  for  me  to  mako,  but  I  should  not  be  dûing  my 
duty  hère,  unless  I  werc  to  make  il  as  broadly  and  strongly  as  that. 
Il  is  a  simple  fact.  Tho  molher's  hlood,  praotically,  is  enlirely  in 
coiinnon  wilh  that  of  the  child.  You  know  perfectly  that,  if  a  niolhcr 
takcs  even  an  ordinary  dose  of  such  niedicino  as  castor  oil,  it  will 
\ery  ofton  all'ect  the  baby  more  tlian  it  alfects  tlie  mothci-  ;  thaï  one 
lias  to  be  exceedingly  careful  in  )irescriliing  fur  mothers  siiiiply  on 
that  ground.  Now,  what  docs  that  simple  fact  wilh  which  ail  vou 
mothers  are  familiar  show  ?  Why,  it  sliows  tliis  that  the  soothod 
condition  of  llio  body  after  the  mother  has  taken  hall"  a  jjint  of  béer 
is  really  Ihe  lirst  stage  of  drunkenness  in  that  child.  When  I  hear  a 
niolher  telling  rao  that  when  ever  she  lakes  a  lilllo  wliiskey  and 
water  or  brandy  bocauso  the  child  is  fractions,  sho  linds  that  hor 
milk  agrées  with  it  botter,  1  am  obliged  to  ask  lier  if  slieknows  whal 
she  is  doing  ;  if  she  knows  that  she  is  siiuply  niaking  herself  tho 
médium  l'or  distilling  into  hi'r  babos  systi.'in  ahnosllhe  whole  of  that 
■spirit  which  she  takes  into  her  own  ;  and  whethor  she  is  aware  that 
that  soothod  condition  of  the  child  is  really  tho  lirst  stage  of  drunken- 
ness. Tho  fact  is,  tho  baby  is  only  Ihe  inlinltely  more  sensitivo 
extension  of  the  mother's  System;  and  it  is  more  likely  than  any 
olher  ]iart  of  the  mother's  System  to  reçoive  tlic  things  which  aro 
injurions  that  are  lakcn  Ihrough  the  médium  of  thi-  mother's  diet. 
Wi-11,  now,  ladios,  bear  that  in  mind  when  you  aro  lold  lo  take  wine, 
m- béer,  or  brandy  ;  understand  thaï  you  aro  iiieroly  distilling  that 
wino,  spiril,  and  bocr,  into  your  child's  frame,  thaï  ihe  vei\-  mould 
which  that  child  is  lo  iireserve  l'or  tho  rosi  of  ils  lil'c  is  boing  con- 
slruclod  oui  ofblood  that  is  alcoholized — ont  of  a  condition  ofthe 
System  in  which  intoxcation  is  the  real,  substanlial  eloment  for  the 
lirst  twelvo  months  of  ils  growth.  I  ask  Ihose  of  you  wlio  may  hâve 
Ihought  il  your  duty  to  recommend  young  women  who  do  not  know 
Initier  to  tako  Ihoso  things,  whethor  that  is  noi  a  gra\o  and  inijior- 
lant  facl  for  you  to  Ihink  of 

— To  bleacli  leaves,  mix  one  draohm  clilurido  of  lime  with  onO|iiiit 
of  water,  and  add  sulhcient  acetic  aoid  to  libérale  the  chlorinc. 
Steo]i  the  leaves  about  ten  minutes,  and  unlil  they  aro  whilonod  ; 
remove  them  on  a  pièce  of  jiaper,  and  wash  in  olean  water. 

— Somc  interesting  ex])eriments  on  the  localisation  of  arsenic  in 
llic  tissuos  of  poisonojj  animais  are  descriliod  by  Mr.  ScolosuboM'  in 
Ihe  Jlutl.  Soc.  Chii}i.  Il  ajipears  that  dogs  oan  absorb  withont 
danger,  about  sixteen  limes  a^  mucli  arsenic — in  |iroportion  to  llioir 
weight — as  would  kill  a  human  boing.  Mr.  Scalosubolfs  experiments 
aiso  prnvo  that  arsenic  lirst  accnmul.ile.'^  in  tlii'  nervous  System,  and 
thon  liasses  lo  thc  llvor  and  muscles.. 

— A  large  i(uantit>  ofico,  apiKironlly  clonr  and  transparcnl,  is 
sokl  which  does  not  coiuo  from  luiobjeclionablii  sources,  and  which, 
when  mollod,  fairly  merits  the  dcsignatioii  of  "  dirly  water."  Somi' 
ul'this  mellod  ico  has  beon  found  lo  rontain  a  ooiisiderablo  aniount 
of  sédiment,  a|iparontly  orvogetablo  raattor.  Thoso  who  use  i.'e  are 
recommonded  lo  test  ils  iiurity  by  dissohing  a  small  ]iorlion  in  a 
wino-glass,  and,  if  the  water  is  cloar  and  briglil,  in  ail  probabili!  v  il 
will  be  m  for  use,  but,  if  otliorwiso,  it  should  bo  rejectod. 

— Tho  following  are  liricfrulos  for  prompt  action  in  case  ofacci- 
deut.  I'"or  dusl  in  thc  cycs,  avoid  lubbing  ;  dasli  cold  walor  into 
llioin  ;  removo  cinders,  Ac.,  wilh  llir  round  point  of  a  lead-penoil  or 
a  oainol-hair  jioncil  moislened  in  tin;  moutli.  liemovo  insocls  from 
tho  car  by  topid  wator  ;  never  put  a  li.ird  inslriim<'nt  iiilo  llic  car. 
If  an  arlery  is  cul,  oompioss  it  bolow.  If  choked,  go  upon  ail  fotu-s 
andcougli.  For  slight  liurns,  ilip  thr  pari  in  cold  water  :  if  Iho  skin 
is  di'b.troycd.  coxi'r  with  whitening  I'\ir  apoidoxy  vaix'  Ihe  liead 
aiid  body.     I''or  fainting,  la  y  Iho  jiersou  Mal. 

Coliturcd  lAijhls. — Experiments  ha\e  been  rocontl)  iiiado  at  Triostr, 
i-ays  a  conlomjiorary,  for  tho  puriioso  of  deteriniiiing  how  l'ai-  dillo- 
renl  eolourol  lights  penelrato  darknoss.  Six  lantcriis,  with  carefnlly- 
solocted  glass  of  dilferent  roloiirs,  and  furnished  with  wicks  ;ind  oils 
of  good  i|ualit\-,  were  lighted  on  the  boacli,  and  obsi'rva lions  wero 
iiKidi'  by  a  party  in  a  boat.  Al  a  dislance  ofhalf  a  loague  \hi\  light- 
bhio  lantorn  was  visible.  Al  tho  same  distanci' Iho  dark-liluo  laiit'i^rn 
was  scarcoly  visible.  Thc  while  lantorn  was  .soon  at  tho  groatesl 
dislance  of  lliem  ail,  Tin' rod  lantorn  was  seen  al  Iho  second  and 
tho  green   l.'tniern  at  Iho  Ihird  gicalost  disl.ano.v     \\'liilo,  rod,  and 


green  lights  hâve  thc  greatest  povver  of  penetrating  darkness.  lied 
and  groen  lights  are  parllcularly  rcconimendod  for  ligthouses  and 
for  signais.  Green  light  has  one  pcculiarity — al  a  short  distance  it 
begins  lo  look  bluo,  and  ofton  déçoives  ]iorsons.  Forthis  reason  they 
who  made  tho  exporimenl  suggest  Ihat,  as  a  signal,  a  green  light 
should  never  be  used  oxcopl  in  conjunolion  wilh  read  and  wliilo 
lights. 

— Our  readcrs  may  wish  to  close  tlieir  contennial  sorapbooks  wilh 
thèse  interesling  facts  concerning  the  success  of  tho  Exhibition. 
During  the  Ii7  days  of  ils  existence,  the  visitorsnumbercd  8,019,214. 
At  the  Yienna  Exhibition,  although  there  were  180  exhibition  days, 
including  Sunday, — the  days  when  the  allendanco  reached  ils 
highesl  ligures,  there  was  a  total  allendanco  of  only  3,.i9'2.G2'' 
paying  visitors  Al  thc  Paris  Exhibition  in  1807,  thc  paying  allen- 
danco,— including  Snndays, — was  8,805, !)C9  in  217  days.  The  paying 
altendance  at  the  London  Exhibition  of  18.jl,  which  was  kept  opoii 
for  lil  days,  was  ().0;i9,l'J5  ;  and  al  the  London  Exhibition  of  1802 
thero  were  0,211.103  visitors  in  171  days.  Il  will  thus  bo  soon  that 
in  respect  to  the  nuinerical  attcndancc  tho  daily  averago  of  our 
Exhibition  has  largely  exceeded  that  of  ils  predecessors.  At  Phila- 
delphia  the  receipls  from  admission  focs  alono.  up  to  lhi5  last  nigbt, 
were  approximatolv  Ç3, 810,000  ;  at  the  London  Exhibition  in  18Ô1, 
onlv  S2, 121, 010  ;  a"t  Paris,  in  1807,  only  82,103.078;  ami  al  Vienna, 
in  1873,  only  $1,032,388.  23. 

Usrful  receipls. — To  clean  straw  hais,  rub  Ihe  soilod  slraw  wilh  a 
ont  lemon  and  a  Utile  sait,  and  wash  olf  tho  juice  with  water  :  tlien 
sprinklo  gnm  walor  on  them  to  slilfon,  and  dry  in  the  suii. 

— To  clean  glassos,  botlles,  and  docaiilors  brighlly,  break  a  l'cw 
ni  w  oggs  in  tho  article  to  bo  cleaned,  with  a  lilllo  cold  water — if 
groasy,  warm — an  1  a  lilllo  soda  ;  shako  well,  rinse  with  pleuty  of 
walor,  and  tlieobj  cts  will  sliine  as  nolhing  elso  will  make  them.  Il 
is  a  couimon  iiraclici;  in  thc  South  of  Franco. 

Tonuitocs  au  Oruliii. — Oui  half  adozon  tomaloes  in  lialvcs,  roinovo 
the  pips,  and  lill  tho  inside  with  a  mixture  of  bread-crumbs,  peppi'r, 
and  sait,  in  duo  proportions  ;  place  a  small  iiieoo  of  butter  on  o.ich 
half  tomate,  and  lay  tlmn  lln'U  (dose  logrthor  in  a  woU-butlored  tiu. 
Bake  in  a  slow  ovon  fir  about  hall  ,in  hour  and  si'rvo.  They  may  bo 
ealen  hot  or  cold. 

— Il  lias  long  bi'on  known  that  tlio  polisliing  powdor  c.illi'il 
■' triiioli  "  consisls  of  tho  romains  of  animalcula',  somelimos  of 
nuirine  andat  olher  limes  of  frosh-walcr  origin.  At  liilin,  in  Bohomiji, 
there  is  a  bod  of  this  material  eighteonfoet  thick.  It  is  found  largely 
in  durèrent  parts  ofthe  world,  and  is  now  used  for  varions  purposos 
in  Ihe  arts.  Dynamite  consisls  of  this  carlh  saturated  with  nitro- 
glyccriiie.  Lalterly  it  has  been  used  as  a  fertiliser  in  agriculture. 

Girls  rail  Icani  lo  br  Housckeepers. — Begin  wilh  your  own  thing.s 
and  your  own  place.  That  is  whal  your  mother  will  tell  )ou  if  you 
rush  to  hor,  enthusiasiic  with  grcat  intentions,  and  olfor  lo  ndiovo 
hor  of  half  lii'i-  housokeoping.  Don't  draw  that  litllr  bucket  of  cold 
water  lo  havo  il  poured  back  upon  your  early  zoal,  Hoforni  your 
uppor  bureau-drawor  ;  rolieve  yourcloset  pogs  of  tlieir  aocumulaliou 
ofgarinonls  ont  ot  use  a  month  or  two  ago.  Inslitulc  a  cloar  ami 
oheerful  order  in  tho  niidsl  of  which  you  can  <laily  mo\  o,  and  loarn 
lo  koeji  it.  Use  yourself  to  Ihebeautiful — which  is  the  right — dispo- 
sing  pf  Ihings  as  you  liandie  them  ;  so  Ihal  il  will  be  a  jiart  of  your 
loilot  to  dress  your  rooin  and  ils  arrangements  while  you  dross. 
yourself,  leaving  tho  draiiorios  you  lako  oll'as  lighlly  and  arlislicall; 
hung  or  as  dolioaloly  l'oldcd  and  ]ilacod  as  Iho  skiils  you  loop  caro- 
fully  lo  wear,  or  the  ribbon  and  lace  you  put  wilh  a  soft  noatnoss 
about  your  tliroal.  Cherish  your  instincts  of  lasle  and  litnoss  in 
o\  ery  lilllo  tliing  that  you  havo  about  you.  Lot  il  grow  impossible 
lo  you  lo  put  down  so  niuch  as  a  jiin-box  whoro  it  will  disturb  llio 
ordorly  and  pleasant  grouping  upon  your  drossing-tablo  ;  or  to  stick 
your  ]iins  in  \our  cushion,  even,  at  ail  sorts  of  tipsy  and  unooinfor- 
lablo  inclinalions  This  will  not  mako  you  "  fussy  " — il  is  the  otiii'r 
lliing  lliat  dors  Ihat;  Ihe  nul  knowing,  oxoeiil  by  lidgety  l'xpiM-iment, 
w  liât  is  hariuoin  and  tho  inlangiblo  graci;  of  relation.  Chicc  gel 
your  knowledge  boyond  sludy,  and  turn  il  into  tact — which  is  lilo- 
rally  having  it  al  your  lingors'  onds,  as  I  lold  \ou — aud  order  will 
broalhe  about  you,  and  grâce  ovolve  from  oominonest  things  and 
uses  and  belongings,  whorover  you  may  be  ;  and  "  jinlling  things  to 
rights"  will  iioî  bo  separato  taskwork  and  trouble  any  moro  than  il 
is  in  Iho  working  ofthe  solar  System.  Il  will  go  on  ail  (ho  lime,  and 
w  ith  a  ooulinuai  iilo.isurc.  Tako  U]ion  yourself  gradually — for  the 
sako  of  gotling  thoiu  in  liand  in  like  maniior,  if  l'nr  nu  othor  iiood — 
ail  tho  rares  thaï  bolong  lo  \uurowii  small  torrilory  of  lionio.  Gel 
logolher  things  for  use  in  thosi^  cases.  Havo  your  lilllo  wash  clollis 
and  your  sponges  for  bits  of  oleaning  ;  your  furnilure  Iirusli  and 
feather  dusters,  aud  your  light  lilllo  broom,  and  your  whisk  and 
]ian  ;  your  botlle  ofsweetoil  and  your  spirits  of  tur|iontino,  and 
pièce  of  llannol  lo  preser\o  thc  i)olish,  or  restore  tho  gloss,  whoro 
dark  wood  grows  diin  and  gets  s|iolleil.  Find  ont  Iiy  youi-  surcly 
growing  senso  ni' Ihorouglitiess  and  iiicenoss  Iho  liost  and  readiosl 
ways  (il  ki'oping  ail  fiosti  alintil   uni.     Iinonl  ymir  own  procossos  ; 
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tlii'y  will  como  to  you.  I  sliall  not  lay  down  rules  or  a  syslem  for 
\  ou.  When  you  havo  made  yoursolf  wliolly  mistrpss  of  whaL  you 
i;an  learn  and  do  in  your  own  apartment,  so  lliat  it  is  casier  and 
more  nalural  l'or  you  to  do  il  tlian  to  Ipt  it  alone,  so  that  you  don't 
count  tlio  timo  it  lakos  any  moretlian  that  wliich  you  hâve  to  givo  to 
your  own  bathinp:  and  liair-dressinfr,  llien  you  liavo  learncd  enough 
fil  koeji  a  wholo  houso,  so  far  ^  the  cleanly  onlering  is  concerned. 

—  5/.  Nicolas. 

Tfarli  Cliililrm. — Teach  tliem  lliat  a  Irun  l,id\  niay  he  found  in 
raliro  quite  as  l'requently  as  in  velvet. 

Teach  Ihem  that  a  common  school  éducation.  Avitli  couimon  scnse, 
is  ItPttcr  than  a  collège  éducation  witliout  it. 

Teach  theui  that  one  good,  honcst  tradc,  well  niastcred,  is  worlh 
,'i  ilo/en  heggarly  "  professions." 

Teach  Ihem  lliat  "  honesty  is  the  best  polii-y," — that  'lis  bélier  to 
1m  poor  Uian  to  be  rich  on  Iho  ])rolils  of  •■  crookcd  whiskoy,"  ic, 
and  point  your  precept  by  cxaniples  of  thosc  who  aro  now  sufTci-ing 
Ihe  torments  of  the  doonied. 

Toach  thcm  to  respect  Iheir  elders  ami  Ihcinselves.  Teach  thom 
ihnt,  as  Ihey  oxpect  to  be  men  some  da\-,  tliey  cannol  too  soon  learn 
lo  protect  the  weak  and  helpless. 

Teach  thcm  by  your  own  example  that  smoking  in  modérai  ion. 
IliOugh  tlic  l'Msl  of  Ihe  vices  to  which  men  are  hcii-s,  is  disgusting  lo 
iithers  and  hurtfuj  to  thpmselves. 

Teach  Ihem  llutt  to  wear  palclied  clolhcs  is  no  disgi-acc,  Init  to 
wear  a  "  Idack  cye  "  is. 

Teach  them  that  (lOd  is  no  respi'cler  of  scx,  and  that  whcn  ile 
gave  tlie  sevenlh  commandmenl,  he  meant  it  for  theni  as  well  as 
fnr  llii'ir  sislers. 

Teach  thcm  that  by  indulging  their  depravpd  appotiles  in  Ihe 
worst  forms  of  dissipation  thcy  arc  not  lîtling  themselves  to  beconie 
llir  husbands  of  pure  girls. 

Ti'acli  Ihem  lliat  'lis  belter  to  bc  an  lionest  man  seveii  days  in  the 
woc.k,  tlian  to  be  a  Christian  (?)  one  day  and  a  villain  six  days. 

Teach  Ihem  that  '•  God  hclps  those  who  lielp  lliemselves." 

Uo  ail  tliis,  and  you  will  bave  bronght  them  up  ■•  in  llic  waylhey 
should  go." 

Tlie  Dlrssiiiq  of  Good  Wivcs. — "  No  campauion  so  valuablc  and 
safe  can  a  man  bave  as  a  disoreet  and  godiy  wil'c.  11  is  lier  province 
aud  care  tj  make  lier  home  ncat  and  attractive  in  appearance, 
génial,  sweel  and  liealthy  in  atmosiihere — Ihe  ])lace  to  which  her 
husliand  shall  turn  wilh  glad  and  longing  liearl.  It  is  her  aiiu  to 
lie  in  pcrson  anil  manner  so  engaging,  in  spirils  so  fresli,  in  affection 
so  genuine  and  true,  in  thought  so  elevated  and  pure,  lliul  he  shall 
seek  her  companionshi])  with  never-failing  zeal  and  joy.  .\nd  it  is 
by  such  companionship  that  a  sweet  and  relined  woman  moulds  ami 
fashions  her  husband  to  a  grâce  and  worlh  to  him  allributablo  in 
no  way.  Her  délicate  sensibility  seizes  ujion,  and  unconsciously 
élevâtes,  bis  a^sthetic  nature.  Ile  grows  up  lowards  her  standard  of 
good  taslo.  The  gentleness  of  her  spirit  wooes  tho  slumbcring  iiobi- 
lily  of  bis  nature  to  the  forefront  of  life,  and  makes  him  great  in  the 
sirength  of  manly  tenderness.  lier  piety,  more  simple,  trustful  and 
stcadl'ast  ihan  his,  sweetly  holds  him  to  irutli,  lo  duty,  and  to  God. 
lier  grâce  of  manner  gently  smooths  away  his  masculine  roughnoss 
and  angularity.  A  most  mighty  wielder  of  (he  pruning  knife  is  a 
■juilicioiis  wife.  One  by  one,  the  excenlrioities  and  rudenesses  froni 
the  outer  life,  excrescences  and  vicious  growths  froin  the  inner  life, 
.ire  eut  away,  until  the  man,  in  character  and  conduct,  is  roiinded 
and  comploïe. — (Tlie  Monday  Club.) 

OU  YoKi'srlfa  LiUlc. — Thereis  a  Irue  huuior  in  the  followingstory  : 
(  iiicc  upou  a  lime  thcro  lived  an  old  gentleman  in  a  large  bouse.  Ile 
li.id  scrvauls  and  everything  he  wanfcd,  yet  lie  was  not  liappy,  and 
wlieii  Ihiiigs  did  not  go  as  ho  wislied  he  was  very  cross.  At  l.isl 
lus  servants  left  him.  Quite  out  of  temper  ho  went  lo  a  neighbor 
wilh  a  story  of  his  distresses.  "  It  seems  to  me,"  said  tho  neighbor, 
sagaciously,  ••  'twould  be  well  for  you  to  oil  yourself  a  Utile,"  "  To 
uii  myself  ?  "  "  Yes.  and  I  will  cxplain.  Some  lime  ago  one  of 
the  doors  of  my  house  croaked.  Nobody,  thercfore,  liked  lo  go  in  or 
ont  by  it.  One  day  I  oiled  ils  hinges  and  it  been  coiislantly  ii.sed 
by  everybody  cyei-since."  "  Then  you  Ihihk  I  amliki'  Ihe  creaking 
iloor,''  eried  llu^  old  gentleman.  •'  How  do  you  want  me  lo  oil 
Miysplf?"  "  Tiiat's  an  easy  matter,"  said  the  neighbor.  "  Go 
liouii;  and  engage  a  servant  and  wlien  he  does  riglit  jiraise  him.  If, 
on  the  conlrary,  he  does  something  amiss.  do  not  be  cross,  oil  your 
\  (lice  and  words  with  Iho  oil  of  love."  The  old  gentleman  went 
home  and  no  harsh  or  ugly  wonl  was  cver  heard  in  his  house 
aflerward-;.  Kvcry  family  should  hâve  a  bolllc  of  Ihis  precions  oil, 
l'or  cvery  family  is  liable  lo  havo  a  creaking  hing'O  in  tlie  shapc  of  a 
fivlful  dispu>ilion,  a  cross  lemper,  a  harsh  tone,  or  a  fault  linding 
spirit. 

W'intcr  Evcni.nfj.i. — Wliat  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  evenings 
this  fall  and  winter  ?  Tliere  is  a  Word  of  possibilily  in  the  good  use 
ortheui  ;  lliere  is  cnrresponding   danger  iu  llie  neglecl  of  them.     If 


you  use  your  evenings  for  tho  next  months,  you  will  be  worlh  more 
to  your  employer  and  find  more  joy  in  your  work.  Havo  you  a  tasle 
for  science,  and  would  you  like  lo.  know  the  reasons  wiiy  certain 
things  ocour  as  Ihey  do  ''.  If  you  hâve  an  enquiring  mind  in  this 
direction,  thon  give  yourself  to  the  sludy  of  philosophy,  Uave  you  a 
tasle  for  housekeeping  or  clerking  '<  Then  givo  your  evenings  lo 
penmanship  and  the  theory  and  praclice  of  keeping  books.  llave 
you  a  désire  to  bc  a  speaker  ?  If  so.  dévote  your  winter  evenings  to 
ihe  study  of  ll;o  art  of  speech,  you  will  be  aslonished  at  the  gain 
you  inake.  Ilave  you  a  taste  for  drawing  that  has  ncvei-  been 
dcvcloped,  and  do  you  wish  to  train  your  hand  and  cye  to  be 
cqualled  lo  skilled  workmanship  !  If  so,  dévote  yourself  to  that 
branch  of  the  art  for  which  you  havo  a  taste.  Wlialever  you  do. 
you  need  the  skiU  to  wrile  a  lelter  in  a  correct,  eisy,  business-like 
style,  and  in  order  to  do  this  you  need  to  know  the  rules  and  use  of 
language. 

Vt'ei'jhimj  Liijlil. — Prof  Crookes,  of  London.  liasactuallysucccedcd 
in  weighing  llie  light  of  a  candie,  although  light  lias  hitherlo  been 
considered  im])onderable.  Tho  principle  of  his  délicate  and  compli- 
cated  instrument  is  liased  on  the  fact  that  a  fine  thread  of  glass, 
suspended  at  one  end,  may  be  lurned  round  Iwenty  [or  tliirly  limes 
without  hreaking,  and  lias  a  tendency  to  unlwist  itself.  By  faslening 
such  a  thread  in  a  lube  and  throwing  a  ray  of  light  on  the  intcrior, 
il  lias  been  found  possible,  wilh  llie  aid  ofolher  scientificappliances, 
to  register  the  révolutions  and  tensions  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
Ihe  light  of  a  candie  inlo  the  tube,  thé  resuit  of  which  is  that  it 
wGighs  aboul  2,001,728,  or  nearly  two  thousandlh  part  ofa  grain. 
Taking  Ibis  as  an  ajiproximale  slarling  point,  we  find'lhat  Ihe  light 
Ibrown  oui  by  the  sun  on  Ihe  earth  is  equal  to  about  thirly-two 
grains  per  square  foot,  or  flfty-.seven  tons  lo  the  square  mile,  or 
3,000,000,000  tons  on  the  wli'ole  earth,  a  force  that,  Inil  for  gravi- 
tation would  drive  our  planet  inlo  space. 

Fine  irords. — Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  wriling  his  fanions  valenlino  lo 
Mary,  bousemaid,  preferred  '■  circumscribed"  to  "  circumwentetl." 
as  having  a  decper  mcaning,  while  his  unsentimenlal  father  con- 
ceded  that  it  niight  be  a  •■  more  tenderer  word."  Thackeray's 
Jeames  is  equally  happy  in  his  vocabulary.  But  while  foolmen's 
English  is  funny  as  foolmen's  property,  it  ceases  lo  amuse  wlien 
transfcrred  to  the  jiarlour  and  the  speech  of  Ihe  masters.  Il  is  tliree 
hundred  ycars  since  Parson  Ilarrison.  in  lus  introduction  to 
Holinshed's  Cliroiiictc,  lamented  that  ■■  not  a  few  do  greatly  seck  to 
stain  our  language  by  fond  affection  of  strange  words,  presuming 
that  lo  be  the  best  English  which  is  raost  corrupted  with  external 
lermsof  éloquence  and  sound  of  many  syllables."  As  spelling  books 
havo  increased,  and  the  dictionary  bas  |liad  free  course  and  been 
glorified,  this  vice  of  Une  diction  has  spread,  lill  modem  sociely, 
like  Arinado  and  Holofernos.  seems  to  bave  ijcen  at  a  great  feast  of 
languages,  and  stolen  tho  scraps.  The  habituai  use  of  foreign  words 
and  ])lirases,  wlien  English  will  serve,  is  |one  of  the  vulgarisms  of 
speech,  which,  as  Ihe  .luloci-at  said.  "  blast  Ihe  lineage  of  him  who 
uUers  them  for  générations  up  and  down."  Certain  concise  expres- 
sions there  arc,  chielly  of  Frencli  birth,  without  équivalent  in  the 
vernacular,  which  we  should  be  the  poorer  for  giving  up.  But  Ihey 
are  few.  and,  from  iiiuch  usage,  they  move  so  trippingly  on  the 
longue  as  to  conceal  their  foreign  air.  The  rule  should  be  to  natu- 
ralise those  useful  aliens  as  fast  as  possible  by  dropping  their  accents. 
Boyond  thèse,  the  modest  lalker  cannol  be  too  careful  to  décline  the 
cûinpiany  of  inlrusive  Frencb  forms.  Soirée  ilansaide,  matinée 
musicale,  and  dozcns  more  bolong  lo  this  black  list.  Perha|is  the 
excommunication  should  ban  the  wholo  array  of  foreign  words  and 
phrases  in  the  dictionary.  Tliero  arc  few  of  us  so  overllowing  wilh 
ideas  llial  Uie  generous  moulds  of  our  nalive  English  are  insullicient 
lo  conlain  Ihem.  The  a ffecla lion  of  "  external  ternis  of  éloquence 
ami  sounil  of niany  syllables''  is  only  less  objectionable.  To  say 
"  recently  deceased  "  for  "  lately  dcad,"  or  "  monumental  marbh'  " 
for  ■'  tombslone,"  or  "  résidence"  for  '•  house,"  or  "  paraphernali.i  " 
for  '•  clolhes,"  or  "  or  "  eniporium  "  for  "  sliop,"  or  "  encomium  '' 
for  "  praise,"  or  ••  localion  "  for  •■  place,"  or  "  locale  "  for  "  inil," 
or  "  alliro  "  for  •'  clolhe,  "  or  "  individual  ''  for  "  person.  "  or 
•'  window  draperies  "  for  "  curlains,"  or  "  enterlaininenl  "  for 
'■  sup|ier,  "  or  "  sacred  édifice  "  for  "  chnrch,"  or  "  condagration  " 
for  •'  lire,''  oi'  "  vocifération  "  for  ■'  cry,"  or  "  available  resources  ' 
for  "  income,''  or  "  lower  limb  ''  for  "  leg,"  or  pérégrination  "  for 
"  walk,"  is  lo  Ihrow  a  perfume  of  palcbouli  on  the  xiolel,  to  painl 
the  rainbûw  wilh  ganiboge  and  ochre.  The  oll'ence  of  llie  man  who 
calls  himself  "  The  Skatorial  Phenomenon  "  or  ■'  The  Champion 
Vclocipcdist  "  differs  only  in  dcgrcc.  uol  in  kiiid. 

Goldsmilh  told  Dr.  Johnson  thaï  if  lie  wi'ro  to  wrile  a  liook  alioul 
animais  he  wonld  ■'  make  ail  the  lillle  iisli(>s  talk  like  wbales."  Biil 
even  that  lumbering  gianl  could  sec  the  mole  in  his  neighbonr's 
eyc  nolwilhstanding  Un'  lieaiii  in  his  own,  ami  complain^'il  tli:il 
l'.oberlson  uscd  "  too  many  words,  and  thèse  too  big  ones."  Landor- 
s,aid  that  to  talk  ■vell  •■  W."  niusl  keep  our  Grei.'k  and  Latin  oui  of 
siglit.  We  mav  be  sure  Ihose  •('egelables   are   llie   wliolesomest   amt 
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niost  savoury  wliicli  roraind  us  least  of  llio  inilrimonl  tliey  liavc 
recnivcd."  Coleridgo  thought  il  a  kiiid  of  pro^■idonco  thaf  tho  Biblf 
was  translated  at  aljout  llio  limi^  of  thc  grealcst  strength  of  Lho  lan- 
guage.  So  simple,  indeed,  is  Ihe  diction  ofour  Englisli  Scriptures, 
tliat  to  compare  il  with  avei'ageiie\vspa]iei"  writing,  islike  comparing 
an  an  antique  niarble  Diana  witli  a  tobacconist's  jjainted  sqaw.  And 
il  is  fair  to  cite  tlie  ne\vspaper  as  an  example  of  current  speecli, 
bocause  it  is  tlic  library  of  Ihe  multitude.  Landor  lound  the  lan- 
guage,  "  varying  every  day  under  cooks,  auctioneers,  and  compo- 
sitoi's."  Some  journals,  indeed,  are  models  of  vigorous  and  graceful 
■vvriling.  Too  oflen,  howevor,  their  writers  corne  witliin  the  censure 
of  uld  Wllson  — "  He  that  can  catch  an  inUhorn  term  by  Ihe  tail, 
him  thoy  count  to  be  a  tine  cditor."  ]f  tliis  genteel  pednntry  were 
witliout  romedy,  it  shûuld  lie  witlioul  regard.  But  good  English  can 
lie  made  fashionable.  When  Thomson  imblished  bis  '■  Castle  of  In- 
dolence "  in  1748,  he  prelixed  to  the  poem  a  list  of  obsolète  words, 
whose  meaning  he  kindly  e.\plained.  Among  thèse  lje  reckons 
•'  carol,"  "  flee,"  "  nursling."  •■  imp,'"  •'  ap])eal,"  blazon,"  •■  sore," 
and  sevoral  more,  since  deolared  to  be  in  good  and  regular  standing. 
Thero  is  much  (lotsam  and  jelsam  frora  the  Anglo-Saxon  wreck  slill 
lloaling  in  the  stream  of  timo  which  \ve  shoulcl  lind  our  account  in 
saving.  But,  withûut  tliis  treasure,  we  are  so  ricli  as  to  bo  waste. 
ful.  A  whole  army  of  words,  still  sound  and  serviccable,  seems  to 
hâve  lieon  put  upon  the  retired  list  through  sheer  whim  and  indilTe- 
reneo.  Thèse  could  bo  ordered  into  active  service  at  once,  and  a 
hosl  of  over-worked  and  weakly  Latin,  Groek,  and  French  forms 
sent  to  succeod  to  their  inglorious  ease.  English,  with  ils  genius  for 
assimilation,  and  with  half  a  world  to  grow  in,  is  the  richest  of  living 
longues.  We  should  be  ashamed  to  cheajjen  il  with  tawdry  orna- 
ments.  The  simplost  words  that  will  convey  our  meaning  are  Ihe 
best  words,  as  tho  simplost  nianners  are  the  most  distinguished. 
John  Knox  reckoned  it  a  great  gain  that  he  had  "  learned  to  call 
wickcdness  by  ils  own  terms— a  lig  a  lig,  and  a  spade  a  spade."  And 
John  Knox  was  a  master  of  English. — Pictorial  WorhI. 

Tlir  Siilfcrings  of  Chilâhood. — The  sufferings  of  a  bashful  boy  I 
Gan  any  lorture-chamber  be  more  dreadfiil  than  the  juvénile  pariy. 
thc  ilrawing-room  fiUed  with  critical  eldors,  the  necessary  parade  of 
thc  Christmas-dinner.  to  a  shy  boy  ?  I  hâve  sometimes  taken  the 
haud  of  such  a  onc,  and  liave  found  it  cold  and  clamny  ;  desperate 
was  the  struggle  of  that  young  soûl  afraid  ofhe  knew  not  what, 
raughl  by  thc  machinery  of  Society,  which  mangled  him  at  every 
point,  crushed  every  nerve,  and  filled  him  with  faintness  and  fear. 
llow  happy  he  mighl  hâve  been  with  that  brood  of  young  pu|)pies  in 
Ihe  )iarn,  or  the  soft  rabbits  in  their  nest  of  hay  !  How  grand  he  was 
)iaddling  liispoor  leaky  boal  down  the  i'a|iids,  jumping  into  the  river, 
and  drugging  it  with  his  splendid  strongth  o\cr  lho  rocks  !  Nature 
and  hc  were  friedns  ;  he  was  nol  afraid  of  her  ;  slie  recognized  her 
child  and  greeted  him  with  smiles.  The  young  animais  loved  him. 
and  his  dog  looked  uji  into  his  fair  Ijlue  cyes,  and  recognized  his 
king.  But  Ihis  créature  mus',  be  lamed  ;  he  mnst  be  brouglit  into 
pi-im  jiarlors,  and  dine  witli  propriety  ;  he  musl  drcss  himself 
iu  garments  which  scralch,  and  jiull,  and  hurt  liim  :  boots 
r.mst  be  [nil  on  his  feet  which  pinch  :  lie  must  clean — terrible  injus- 
tice lo  a  faun  wlio  loves  to  roli  down  hill,  to  grub  for  roots,  to  foUow 
young  srjuiri'i'ls  lo  their  lair,  and  lo  ]iolish  old  guns  ralher  than  his 
manners  ! 

And  then  Ihe  sensilive  boy,  who  lias  a  finer  grain  than  llie  niajo- 
rily  of  his  fellows,  suddenly  thrown  into  the  pandemonium  of  a 
public  scliool  !  Nails  driven  into  the  llesh  could  not  inJlict  such  pain 
as  such  a  oiie  sullers  ;  and  tln^  sears  remain.  One  g(>ntleman  told  me, 
iii  mature  life.  that  tlie  loss  of  a  toy  slolen  fiom  him  in  childliooil 
slill  rankled.  llow  much  of  the  iuliriuity  of  luiman  charactei'  may 
bc  iraeed  to  the  anger,  the  sensé  of  wounded  feeling,  engendered  bv 
a  wrong  donc  in  childhood  when  one  is  helpless  to  avenge  ! 

AU  this  may  1)0  called  lho  necessary  hardening  process'but  I  do 
net  bolievo  in  it.  \Vo  hâve  leaniod  how  lo  lemper  iron  and  still, 
luit  wo  bave  not  learned  how"  to  Ireat  children.  Could  it  be  made  a 
money-making  jirocess,  like  the  Bessi-mer,  I  bolieve  one  could  learn 
how  to  lemper  Ihe  luinian  character.  Our  instincts  of  intense  love 
for  our  cliildien  an'  not  cnoiigli  :  wc  should  study  il  as  a  science, 
'l'hi-'  humau  race  is  \oiy  busy  ;  it  mnst  compier  Ihe  earlh — perhaps 
it  lias  nol  lime  to  study  Jim  and  Jack  and  Charlcy,  and  Tary  and 
Ivmily  and  Jane,  as  problems.  But,  d'il  had,  woulil  il  not  ijorhaps 
)iay  'i     Thero  W'ould  be  fewer  criuiiuals. 

Many  observers  recomincnd  a  wise  neglect — not  too  much  inquirv, 
but  a  jndicions  surronnding  of  thc  best  inlluence  ;  and  then — lêt 
your  young  plant  grow  up.  Ycs  ;  but  it  should  be  a  very  wise 
neglect  which  is  always  on  the  watcli  lest  some  insidious  ])àrasite, 
some  unnoliced  but  some  slrong  bias  of  characler,  lake  possession 
of  the  child  and  mould  or  ruiu  him.  Of  the  ton  boys  running  up 
yonder  hill.  (ive  will  be  failures,  two  will  bo  great,  good,  and  distiii- 
guishcil.  Tfsucli  are  tlu?  lei'riblc  stalislics — and  I  ain  lold  that  they 
are  so — who  is  to  blamo  'i  Certainly  the  parent  or  gnardian  or 
.riri'umslance — and  wlial  is  ciroumstance  ? — Apph'lnn's  Journal. 


IJfinpsloiic'.s  Hcsearchcs. — Il  would  be  impossible  lo  ovcrstale  the 
imiiorlance  of  Dr.  Livingslone's  rescarches  and  discoveries.  By  his 
own  exertions,  beset  with  périls  and  obstacles  which  would  hâve 
driven  Jjack  a  man  less  courageous  and  determincd,  ho  lias  lilled 
up  a  great  s])ace  in  the  raap  of  Africa  ;  he  was  the  lirst  Eurojiean 
whose  cyes  beheld  vasl  inland  seas  whose  existence  had  been 
vaguely  conjeclured  from  nali\e  reiiorts  ;  hc  laid  down  the  course 
of  liuudreds  of  new  rivcrs,  ami  noted  their  volume  and  the  velocity 
of  their  flow.  Most  important  among  the  facls  recorded  in  his 
journals  is  thc  discovery  that  Lake  Nyassa  belongs  to  a  totally 
distinct  System  of  waters  from  that  wdiich  holds  Lake  Tanganyik'a 
and  the  rivers  running  north  and  west.  NVith  regard  lo  the  lalter 
lake  he  leaves  an  inleresling  iiroblem  to  be  solved  liy  future  explorers. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  would  hardly  venture  the 
surmise  thaï  Tanganyika  may  iiave  a  subterranean  oullet  without 
having  duly  wcighed  the  probabilities  in  the  scale  with  his  elaborato 
obser\ations,  But  whelher  this  lake  really  pours  ils  waters  through 
tho  caverns  of  Western  Kabogo  into  the  vasl  rivers  tlowing  nortli- 
ward  is  a  problem  wdiich  soon  must  bo  delermined  by  actual 
exploration.  Besides  gcographical  information  of  importance,  thèse 
journals  contain  innnmerable  notes  on  the  habits  of  animais,  birds, 
and  lishes  ;  on  phenomena  of  every  kind  that  came  under  Ihe  koen, 
searching  oyo  of  tho  great  Iraveler  as  he  moved  through  sonio  of 
the  grandost  and  most  beauliful  scènes  iu  the  world ;. descriptions  of 
native  life  and  habits  ;  and  sketches  of  personal  advoiilure,  told  with 
the  natural  mode.sly  ofa  great  man,  whose  thoughts  were  mor''  on 
his  works  than  on  liimself. , 

Anli-Earlif  Risiitr/. — Farmers  gencrallydo  not  rise  as  early  asthey 
did  Iwenty  ycars  ago,  and  I  think  they  ought  not  to.  Some,  however, 
rctaintheold  habit,  and  are  U[i  at  three  and  four  o'clock,  having 
breakfast  bylamplight.  and  then  work  commences.  Now,  I  know 
well  enoiigh  llial  ifllieiv  are  hircd  mon,  and  if  work  pushes,  it  is 
necessary  lo  stir  early,  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  whal  is  known  as 
the  liabil  ol'early  rising  is  so  nnich  nn  erreras  to  ilo  more  harni  than 
good.  I  should  say  that  for  an  ordinary  household,  where  nobody 
but  the  faniily  is  in  llie  housc,  breakfast  at  eighl  o'clock  is  soon 
enough  for  winter,  and  from  six  to  seven  o'clock  for  spring  and 
summer.  Il  would  be  a  good  plan  Ihougli,  if  there  is  one  in  the 
iiouse  wdio  likes  lo  rise  early,  lo  biiild  the  tires  that  thc  rooms  may 
bo  warmed,  Ihoughby  having  good  stoves  hres  can  be  kept  allnight. 
I  object  to  breakfast  by  lamplight,  because  lho  chililnm  are  made  lo 
gel  up  when  they  would  be  much  better  oll  in  bed  and  asleep.  Il  is 
cruel  to  lear  boy?  oui  ofbcd  i)i  Ihe  dark  and  cold,  since  they  always 
go  lo  bed  tired,  and  growing  as  they  are,  they  need  ail  the  rest  and 
récupération  they  can  get  ;  and  when  they  do  arise,  they  ought  nol 
lo  be  luirried  ont  to  the  barn,  jirobably  in  cold,  damp  boots,  lo 
fodder  and  lake  careof  stock.  Il  is  much  better  for  the  man  himself 
to  go  out  and  see  that  work  is  properly  donc,  and  tliough  the  boys 
mighl  go  along,  if  they  are  warmed,  and  liclp  and  get  fresh  air 
bcfure  breakfast,  I  doubt  whether  anything  is  gaincd  by  feeding 
caille  before  sunrise,  and  I  am  sure  milking  ought  not  to  be  doih' 
until  Ihe  morning  ijocomes  a  liltlo  checrful.  Tho  amount  of  work 
which  boys  can  do  in  a  cold  morning  is  not  much,  and  it  will  seldoiii 
be  donc  well.  They  arc  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  the  firc,  and  lliry 
ought  not  to  be  blamcd,  but  it  would  be  a  good  ]ilan  to  liavo  Ihem 
help  about  breaklasl,  if  their  liel])  is  needed.  Tlic  point  I  want  lo 
make  is,  boys  are  neilher  tou^h  nor  slrong,  nor  hâve  they  Ihe  use  of 
iheir  muscles,  so  that  -they  can  apply  to  advanlage  what  strenglh 
tlicy  do  possess.  If  school  hours  press,  and  tiiey  are  lo  go,  they 
ought  nol  lo  bave  any  time  lo  spare.  When  night  cornes  everything 
should  be  made  comfortable  ;  hâve  plenty  oflamps,  and  hâve  plenly 
ofbooksand  ]ia|iers.  An  intelligent  father  nogleets  his  duly  if  he 
does  nol  help  Ihe  leacher.  and  vast  help  can  be  given  by  heariiig 
the  children  read,  and  in  making  them  read  correctly  and  in 
considering  varions  subjects. — Dr.  Cross,  in  New-York  Tribune. 

liapidili/  ami  Superfiriolilij. — Rapidity  of  locomotion,  Ihe  chief 
physical  fealiire  ofour  lime,  betokens  also  ils  intelleclual  londencies. 
Men  read  cursorily,  and  décide  rapldly.  The  daily  newsjiapor  is 
making  book  study  rarer  than  hilherto.  Il  is  felt  in  ton  thousand 
instances  to  be  distasteful  cr  iliflicult.  The  subllc' inlluence  of  the 
newspapor  is  Iclling  on  our  Ihoughtfulness.  We  really  seem  lo  be 
approaching  the  fullllmeut  of  Lamartine's  predition  :  ••  Before  this 
cnntury  sliall  liavo  ran  out,  journalism  will  be  the  wdiolc  press,  the 
whole  of  human  Ihnught.  Thought  will  not  havc  lime  to  ripen — lo 
accommodato  itself  inio  the  form  ofa  book.  The  book  will  arrive 
too  latc  ;  lho  ruling  book,  ]iossibly  soon,  will  bc  a  nows-])aper.'' 

— The  liorderer  condenses  some  inleresling  facls  from  the  meteo- 
rological  tables  published  in  the  repcn-l  of  the  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Deparlment  : 

As  regards  rain.  St.  John  had  much  the  most  ilmeasuring  slightly 
over  'A  inches  diiring  the  year,  and  Ihe  grealcst  quanlily,  over  S 
inclies,  fell  in  October.  Bass  River  liad  only  20,  Balhursl  27  and 
Gliathaiu  31  inches.  Charlottetown  had  something  over  JO  inches. 
SI.  John  had    11'^  Halifax  87.   Truro    120  and   Charlottetown    i:i2 
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inohes  of  suow  during  llie  yoar.  Québec Gilysm-passcd  Ihe  Dominion 
in  liavin?  18-2  iuches — lil'teën  foel — of  snow  during  tlio  yoar.  Halifax 
liad  liSwiny  days,  Ti'uro  l'20,  Frixlericton  l|-2,  Sydney  IlO.CliaUiani 
l(l3  ami  SI.  JoliiiO:!.  Tlie  places  havin^'  Uic  li'ast  rainy  days  were 
i'cjii  Hislings  .")■")  ami  BatlnirtL  (JO.  CharlûUetown  liad  119  ^nd 
(ioor'^elown  l  ri.  Tlie  avcragr  in  Québec  was  K'i  and  in  Ontario  SU 
days!'  or  llie  last  live  years,  New  Brunswick  liad  Uie  most  lain  in 
1871  and  Ihe  least  in  I87i.  Nova  Scotia  liad  a  trroal  deal  ofrain  in 
I.STO.  liul  ril'the  last  five  yoars  tlie  grealesl  was  in  I.S73aud  llie  least 

lu  1873. 

'l'Iie  culdesl  place  npon  the  habilabl<'  earlh  sontli  ol'tlio  Nortli  Polo 
appears  to  liave  been  York  Faclory,  N.  W.  Terrilory,  where  the 
llii'rmomelcr  went  down  to  iO  ô  in  january  and  was  iU  and  iO  .")  in 
Novemher  and  Deceniber.  ïhis  clicerlul  jjlacri  i.s  in  lat.  .J7  N.  Ion.  93 
\V.  and  is  17.'iG  leet  abovo  tlio  sea.  or  o\er  Iti'iO  l'oel  higlier  llian  the 
hiiibi^st  liiU  in  St.  John  city.  At  Spenco's  Brid;-;i',  B.  C,  which 
eKpei'ienced  thi^  hii^Miest  lomiierulur.',  98  .in  llie  sumraer,  il  was  as 
ccdd  as  29  in  Janudr\ .  In  New  Brunswick,  l''redrricton  wenl  as 
low  as  30  C,  in  .(anuary.  In  the  same  nionlh  Clialliam  was  as  low 
as  '^3  ô  ;  Hass  Hiver  18  i  ;  Balhursl  l'i  ;  Dalhousie  13  .'>  ;  and  St. 
John  onl'y  10.  In  February  and  Slareli,  Balhursl  excelled  ail  otlier 
idaces  loi- cold.  being  i8  aiiil  Î2  against  Fredericton's  27  8  anil  lî  G 
Chatham's  '2(i  0  and  llj  Bass  River's  19  and  [■>  11,  Oalhousie's  l 'i  and 
.'i,  and  St.  John  bail  much  Ihe  coldest  ilays,  lln'  former  showing  9 
cidder  Ihan  Dalhousie. 

In  December  the  varions  places  ilillerecl  lilllo  from  eacli  otlior  and 
averau'ed  a  litlle  over  17  cach.  In  Nova  Si'otia,  Truro  was  Ihe 
Champion,  wilh  31  in  January  '29  in  February,  and  lî  in  December. 
S\-dney  Was  next  wilh  "21  and  l'i.  Baddeck's  lowfsl  was  !•")  in 
.lànuary  Digbv's  was  only  'i,  in  Deeember:  YN'ollMIle  9  in  Frdiruary  ; 
Halifax  li  and  Windsor  ÎO  in  the  same  rnonth. 

T/ie  Freiich  Muséum  of  Xational  Aniiqnities. — AU  the  French 
national  muséums  are  îocated  in  Paris,  with  the  exception  of 
the  M  useum  of  National  Antiquities,  wliich  is  at  some  distance 
from  Paris,  in  a  small  town  of  the  banUeus.  Although  the 
Château  de  St.  Germain,  which  as  been  allotted  to  that  inte 
vestinf  and  really  national  collection,  is  a  very  picturesque 
monument,  and  the  forest  round  a  favorite  pleasure  ground  for 
t'arisian  familles,  the  site  allotted  to  the  muséum  about  ten 
years  ago  was  not  selected  with  the  view  of  giving  an  additional 
attraction  to  the  place.     But  the  very  idea  of  coUecting  relies 


of  preliisoric  âges  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  our  ancestors! 
lived  in  the  âge  of  so-called  diluvian  animais  was  opposed  by  a 
formidable  number  of  intluential  people. 

Napoléon  III.,  personally  a  believer  in  the  new  theorv,  insist- 
ed  upon  the  création  of  the  muséum,  but  lie  assented  to  place 
it  at  St  Germain,  in  order  not  to  otl'end  directly  the  préjudices 
of  a  formidable  number  of  his  supporters 

The  St.  Germain  château  was  elegantly  built  in  brickwork  by 
Francis  I.,  the  king  chevalier,  wh  .  dedicated  it  to  his  fair 
dame,  Diane  de  Poitiers.  It  was  within  i's  walls  that  Louis  XIV, 
wos  born,  and  the  government  of  the  Mazarin  was  sitting  in  its 
eh  "ant  precincts  when  Paris  was  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Fronde. 
Louis  XIV,  disregarded  the  building  where  hiscradle  had  been 
surrounded  with  such  dangers,  and  built  Versailles  with  ail  its 
magnificence  at  a  small  distance  of  six  miles.  So  St.  Germain 
sank  gradually  from  the  dignity  of  the  régal  résidence  into  the 
deTading  condition  of  a  prison  for  soldiers  condemned  to 
pénal  servitude  by  the  Council  of  War  of  the  First  Military 
Division.  The  site  was  only  famous  as  being  the  favorite  spot 
where  Alexander  Dumas  built  his  celebrated  villa  of  .Monte 
C'risto,  and  the  iirst  place  connected  by  a  railway  with  Paris,  as 
earlyas  1S37. 

The  opening  of  the  new  muséum  was  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  era  for  the  castle  of  St.  Germain.  Réparations  and  resto- 
rations  were  begun  with  activity,  and  are  proceeding  with  such 
zeal  that  in  the  course  of  two  years  hence  they  will  be  com 
pleted.  During  the  Franco  German  war  St.  (iormain  was  a 
stronghold  of  the  <ierman  armies  beseiging  Paris,  but  the 
muséum  remained  unmolested,  having  been  taken  by  the 
Emperor  William  under  his  spécial  protection,  and  il.  Gabriel 
de  Mortilletjthe  conservateur,  who  had  remained  at  his  post, 
took  advantage  of  his  influence  to  protect  the  inhabitanis  of 
the  city  with  much  energy. 

Ilis  "superior,  the  then  Director  of  the  Muséum,  is  M. 
Alexandre  Bertrand,  a  brother  to  M.  Joseph  Bertrand,  the 
présent  Perpétuai  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
muséum  is  now  placed  under  the  control  of  the  historical 
commission  for  constructing  the  map  of  Gaul.  This  learned 
body  is  publishing  a  magnificent  séries  of  maps  and  engravings 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  progiess  of  the  science  of  the  prehistorio 
poriod,  as  well  as  of  the  Gallio,  Roman,  Gallo-Roman  andMero- 
vingian.  They  are  also  manufacturing  in  the  establisliment 
modelsof  the ôbjectsexhibited  which  cannot  bo  -sold  for  money, 
but  are  sent  by  the  goverument  to  the  several  provincial 
niuspums,  or  prèsented   to   learned   men   in    e  n^i<leratioii   of 


objects  given  the  muséum,  so  thit  thejTnay  be  acquired  by  way 
of  exchange.  There  is  also  in  the  establishment  a  spécial 
library  in  which  hâve  been  coUected  by  M.  Gabriel  de  Mortillet 
ail  the  books  relating  to  prehistoric  antiquities,  and  which  is 
open  free  on  certain  days  to  the  public.  A  carefuUy  compiled 
catalogue  has  been  prepared,  and  is  to  be  published. 

The  establishment  is  in  some  respects  connected  with  the 
Prehistoric  Congress,  M.  Gabriel  de  Mortillet  having  originated 
the  idea  at  La  Spezzia,  and  M  Alexandre  Bertrand  or  he  having 
been  delegated  by  the  government  to  ail  similar  meetings 
which  hâve  taken  place  since  that  period.  M.  Alexandre  Ber- 
trand, was  delegated  to  ï>tockholm  las  year. 

The  objects  collected  in  the  galleries  are  very  numerous, 
arranged  in  excellent  order  and  accompanied  by  inscriptions 
sufficieiit  for  the  perfect  imde  standing  of  their  liistorical 
bearings.  A  catalague  has  been  issued,  and  is  sold  at  a  small 
prioe  by  the  porters. 

In  the  basement  hâve  been  Iocated  casts  from  the  Trojan 
column  for  showing  the  arms  and  manner  of  the  Romans  when 
practising  warfiire. 

In  the  same  part  of  the  building  are  to  be  found  the  models 
of  Roman  arms  which  were  trie  i  in  the  Polygon  of  the  forest 
before  the  members  of  the  Congress  of  Geography. 

Thèse  apparatus  were  constructed  by  a  French  officer  in 
order  to  elucidate  questions  raised  by  the  publication  of  '•'  La 
Vie  de  César, •'  ediled  by  Napoléon  III,  who  had  secured  the 
collaboration  of  eminent  members  of  the  Académie  des  Sciences, 
Morales  et  Politiques.  Two  volumns  of  that  altogether  inte- 
resting  and  well-written  book  (although  the  théories  of 
CiBsarism  cannot  be  said  to  hâve  borne  tho  severe  test  of  facts) 
hâve  been  published  by  M.  Pion,  the  editor  of  his  Impérial 
Majesty.  The  first  sold  immensely,  as  Napoléon  was  then  at 
the  zeiîith  of  his  power,  but  the  circulation  of  the  seconde 
issued  a  few  months  before  the  Franco  German  war  broke  out, 
was  very  limited  indeed  -so  limited  that  the  editor  prosecuted 
the  Emperor  to  recover  the  money  spent  by  him  ;  but  the 
pétition  was  discharged,  with  costs. 

It  is  for  the  publication  of  '  La  Vie  de  César  '  that  the  siège 
of  Alesia,  the  crossing  of  the  Rhine,  &c..  hâve  been  expedi- 
tiously  and  carefuUy  executed.  The  building  of  bridges  over 
powerful   streams,  encampments   established,  assaults   given. 


cities  defended,  ail  the  warlike  opérations  of  the  Romans,  can 
be  understood  by  a  visit  to  the  Muséum  of  St.  Germain.  AU 
this  would  liave  remained  a  mystery  for  thousands  of  visitors, 
as  the  muséum  is  fast  becoming  a  place  of  resort,  if  Napoléon 
III,  had  not  felt  it  necessary  to  justify  by  historical  arguments 
his  théories  on  the  advantages  of  the  government  of  societies 
by  men  with  a  spécial  destiny. 

The  large  hall  in  the  second  Hoor  may  be  sa  d  to  be  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  muséum.  It  contains  the  famous  Moulin 
Guignon  jaw  and  other  human  fossils  discovered  by  Boucher  de 
Perthes.  In  a  glass  case  liaxe  been  exposed  seriatim  the 
celebrated  bones  embellished  by  prehistoric  artists  with 
sculptures  of  the  then  living  animais. 

A  magniticent  bust  of  Boucher  de  Perthes,  and  another  of 
Christy,  the  famous  English  banker  and  amateur  geologist, 
hâve  been  erected  side  by  side  in  a  conspicuous  place.  It  is  a 
justice  paid  to  their  joint  iabors  in  the  foundation  of  prehistoric 
science.  It  is  due  to  the  moral  courage  displayed  when  resis- 
ting  the  authorities  of  such  men  as  Cuvier,  Elle  de  Beaumont, 
Buckland,  and  a  number  of  other  officiai  geologists,  and  to  the 
ingenuity  displayed  in  the  démonstration  of  such  important 
facts.  ' 

On  the  walls  havo  been  painted  magniicent  maps  exhibiting 
the  distribution  of  caves  and  places  where  stone  and  bronze 
implements  hâve  been  discovered,  and  the  limits  of  the  several 
Gallic  tribes  in  existence  when  César  invaded  Gaul.  .A  number 
of  pictures  alfresco  are  e.vhibited  showing  the  several  phases 
of  prehistoric  life  principally  in  lake-dwellings. 

o  such  institution  is  to  be  found  in  England,  although  cave- 
hunting  is  an  important  pursut  in  the  country  of  Lubbock, 
Lyell,  Huxley,  add  Dawkins.  A  vi^it  to  .St.  Germain  is  a  very 
useful  way  of  spending  a  holiday,  especially  if  the  visitoï  has 
previously  written  a  note  to  M.  Gabriel  de  MortiUet,  who  is 
always  ready  to  give  kindly  personal  explanation  to  foreign 
visitors. — Nature 


Tcacher  Vi'asitcd. 

i-tioii   Xii.    2,  Chapeau    Vill.ige,  .-i 
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Baromeler   readings  rcduced  lo  SRa-levcl  and  température  ol'  32°  Falir.     f  Pressure  of 
relative  saturation,  100.     Obsorved.     Ten  inclies  cl' snow  is  laken  as  es(iual  to  one  intli  ol' water. 

Mean  température  ofmontli,  55.905.  Mean  ofmeanmax.  and  min.  température,  50.38.  Greatest  lieal  was  81.7  on  llio  Isl;  greate.'^t 
cold  was  40  5  on  tlie  2Stli, — giving  a  range  of  température  l'or  llie  montli  or41.2  degrees.  Greatest  range  of  ihethermomoter  in  one  day  was 
21.4,ontlie  I  Itli  ;  least  range  was  3.8  degrees  on  llie  19th.  Mean  i-ange  l'or  tlie  nionlli  was  13.01  degrees.  Mean  heiglit  of  Ihe  baronietcr 
was  29,9224.  Higliest  reading  was  30,420  on  the  lOtli  ;  lowesl  reading  was  29,453,  on  tlie  27th — giving  a  range  of  0.973  inolies.  Mi'an 
idastic  force  of  vapor  in  tlie  atmosphère  was  eipial  to  .3683  inclies  of  merciiry.  Mean  relative  liumidily  was  81.18.  Maxiinum  relative 
humidity  was  99  on  tlie  8tli,  Minimum  relative  liumidily  was  50,  on  the  l.'llli.  Mean  vidoeity  of  Ihe  wind  was  9.0  miles  per  hniir  ;  Greatest 
mileaL'e  in  one  hour  was  25,  on  the  2iid.  Me.ui  direction  of  the  wind,  N.  Jti'aii  ol'skv  cloiidcd  was  69  per  cent. 
■  Ii:iiu  fcll  ou  10  days,     Tùlal  r;iiiif.ill.  5,5!  in.-he.s. 
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